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NOTICE    TO 
READER 

^Vhen  you  finish,  read- 
ing this  magazine,  place 
a  one-cent  itarop  on  tin's 
notice,  mail  the  magazine, 
and  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  our  soldier* 
or  sailors  destined  to  pro- 
ceed overseas. 
No  Wrapping.  No  Address 
A.  S.  BURLESON. 

Postmaster  (general 
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SUNDAYS   AT   THE   WAR— THE   LAST   AMERICAN   FRONTIER— UP   THE 

YANGTZE  INTO  SZECHU AN— POLYGLOT  SALONICA— CARING  FOR 

OUR    FIGHTING    MEN,  A    SERIES    OF    GRAPHIC    PICTURES 


:.::.-.:    : 


ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


A   Wonderful  Art   Work 
JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 

PICTURES  OF 
WAR  WORK 
IN  AMERICA 

35  plates.  Lithograph  on  cover.  $2.00  net. 
Reproductions  of  a  series  of  lithographs 
of  Munition  Works,  Shipyards,  etc.,  made 
by  him  with  the  permission  and  authority  of 
the  U.  S.  Government.  With  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  artist.  It  has  been 
given  few  men,  outside  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, to  see  what  is  being  done  by  Munition 
Plants.  These  drawings  are  a  permanent 
record  of  the  remarkable  activities  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Pennell's  leadership,  both 
in  black  and  white  illustrations  and  in 
lithography,  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  ■ 
in  this  series.  This  book  is  truly  an  art 
"masterpiece"  and  those  who  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  original  litho- 
graphs will  prize  these  splendid  reproduc- 
tions. 


LEADERSHIP 
AND  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  L.  C.  ANDREWS,  U.S.A. 

Fits  the  pocket.  Limp  leather.  $2.00  net. 
Limp  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Leadership  is  the  indispensable  quality  to 
advancement  in  the  arm,..  Thousands  of 
officers  will  be  needed.  This  is  practically 
the  only  American  book  that  gives  practical 
advice  on  how  to  handle  men,  how  to  train 
them  and  how  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
discipline  and  morale  necessary — prepared 
for  beginners  and  civilians. 


NEW  FICTION 

THE 

APPLE-TREE 

GIRL 

The  Story  of  "Little  Miss  Moses,"  Who  Led 

Herself  Into  the  Promised  Land.      By 

GEORGE  WESTON 

Frontispiece    in    color    and    5    other  illustra- 
tions.    Decorated  cloth.     In  a  sealed 
packet.     $1.00  net. 
Altogether     winning,    bright    and    lovable 
Charlotte    Marlin    carves    a    career    out    of 
practically    nothing.       She    planned    a    great 
campaign   to    overcome    her   unfortunate   en- 
vironment;     including     nothing      less      than 
three,    what   seemed   at   the   time,    impossible 
sums.      Her    method    of    accomplishing    her 
sums   will   amuse  and   delight   you  as  it   did 
the  honest  Dr.   Kennedy  and  the  rich  Perry 
Graham. 


VICKY  VAN 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Frontispiece  and  jacket  in  color  by  Gayle 
Hoskins.  $1.35  net. 
Versatile  Miss  Wells  has  hit  the  high 
spot  in  this  fascinating  detective  yarn. 
There  is  humor  and  love,  thrills  and  a  real 
mystery.  We  have  read  "Curved  Blades" 
and  liked  it,  "The  Mark  of  Cain"  and 
liked  it,  but  "VICKY  VAN"  beats  them 
all.  Fleming  Stone,  the  master  detective, 
now  ably  assisted  by  the  irrepressible 
Fibsy,  the  office  boy  who  played  his  part 
so  well  in  the  famous  "Mark  of  Cain" 
case,   finally   solves   the  mystery. 


THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Our   New  Possessions  and  the  British  Islands 

By  THEODOOR  DE  BOOY  and  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

Profusely  illustrated  and  with  five  maps  especially  prepared  for  this  work. 

$3.00  net 

In  the  most  interesting  manner  this  volume  tells  the  general  reader,  the  in- 
tending visitor  to  the  Islands  and  the  investor  looking  for  possible  business 
openings,  what  he  wishes  to  know  regarding  these  new  possessions  of  ours, 
formerly  the  Danish  West  Indies,  recently  purchased  by  our  Government  for 
$25,000,000.  It  does  not  confine  itself — as  do  so  many  books  of  travel — merely 
to  the  larger  and  best  known  towns,  but  covers  the  whole  scope  of  these  Islands 
and  from  personal  experience.  It  is  a  book  of  the  present  and  of  what  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  future.  i 

Those  who  respond  quickly  to  the  lure  of  the  mysterious  will  find  pleasure 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  the  practical  man,  who  very  properly  demands 
"show  me"  must  be  impressed  by  the  style.  Others  who  like  to  read  romantic 
incidents  and  interesting  legends  will  take  a  particular  delight  in  both  the  text 
and  beautiful  pictures  which  illustrate  it.  Many  who  read  this  unusual  volume 
of  travel  will  desire  to  follow  in  the  way  marked  out  for  them.  For  such  there 
is  a  chapter  devoted  to  methods  of  reaching  the  Island,  clothing  to  be  worn 
and  the  dozens  of  other  questions  the  reader  will  ask.  Finally,  that  the  student 
of  the  book  may  be  fully  informed  about  the  Virgin  Island  group  as  a  whole, 
there  is  a  chapter  on  Tortola  and  its  sister  Islands,  over  which  flies  the  British 
flag.     The  fine  maps  for  location,  as  above   mentioned,   are  an  invaluable  aid. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

in   a  recent  address  described  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way   project    as    "The    Heart    of    the    Matter." 

THE  WAR  AND 
THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Present  Conflict 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

VALUABLE   AID  14   illustrations  and  a  map.      Cloth,  $1.50   net 

New  York  Herald:  "Many  perplexing  aspects  of  the  great  world  war  are 
to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Near  East  question.  For  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  this  far-reaching  issue  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  serious  student 
will  find  valuable  aid  in  'The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway.'  In  this  compre- 
hensive work  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  gives  a  clear  and  exhaustive  exposition  of 
the  subject,  a  political  and  economic  outline  of  the  present  involved  situation. 
Dr.  Jastrow  gives  us  the  East  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  new  East  of 
the   wireless." 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  A.  MONTGOMERY 

PROFESSOR  OF  HEBREW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Octavo.  450  pages.  $2.50  net 
Each  religion  which  has  influenced  the  world's  history  is  treated  in  this 
volume  by  a  specialist.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious History  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  true  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  great  religions  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  book  than  this.  It  is  an  authoritative  and  stimulating  volume.  The 
authors  have  aimed  at  the  truth  that  the  religion  of  a  race  is  its  highest  cul- 
tural expression.  The  ideals  and  the  significance  in  modern  life  of  certain  great 
religions  are  presented  with  directness  and  accuracy.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Early  Philadelphia:   Its  People, 
Life  and  Progress 

By  HORACE  MATHER  LIPPINCOTT 

120  illustrations.  Octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  Boxed,  $6.00  net 
A  Limited  Edition 
The  city  of  many  institutions,  and  unimpeached  traditions  is  presented  in 
its  varying  aspects  by  one  who  knows  the  people  of  today  and  yesterday.  The 
public  places  with  the  learned  institutions,  the  unique  sporting  life,  the  financial 
and  business  concerns,  the  social  clubs  and  associations  are  written  of  in  a 
way  that  will  make  the  book  a  fund  of  valuable  information  to  all  who  are 
interested   in   the   beginnings   of   America. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

117  illustrations  and  a  map.  Demi  octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  $4.00  net 
The  old  roads  out  of  Philadelphia  are  the  most  historic  in  America.  Profuse 
illustrations  and  suggestive  text  mark  the  book  as  a  prize  for  the  automobilist, 
walker  and  historian.  Such  names  as  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Valley  Forge 
and  Militia  Hill  suggest  the  fascination  of  the  subject.  The  author  presents 
the   past   and    the   present    of   ten   of   the   great   highways. 


OVER  THE 
THRESHOLD 
OF  WAR 

By  NEVIL  MONROE  HOPKINS,  Ph.D. 

Major  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps,  U.S.A. 

70   illustrations.     Snapshots,   drawings,   docu- 
ments and  Colored  Proclamations. 
$5.00  net. 
Written  in  a  charming  and  narrative  style 
from   a   truly   remarkable   diary   of   the   first 
few   months   of   the   great   World    War,   tak- 
ing the  reader  into  the   feverish  atmosphere 
of    England,    Germany,    Russia,   France   and 
Belgium,  and  back  into  Germany  again  dur- 
ing   the    dark    days    of    the    gathering    war 
clouds,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the  crash 
which   followed. 


THE  SUBMARINE 
IN  WAR  AND 
PEACE 

Its    Development   and    Possibilities 

By  SIMON  LAKE,  M.  I.,  N.  A. 

About  80  illustrations  on  all  phases  and 
uses  of  the  Submarine.  $3.00  net. 
The  author  has  achieved  international 
fame  as  an  inventor,  especially  along  Sub- 
marine lines.  In  this  most  entertaining 
volume  he  covers  the  whole  subject  clearly 
and  satisfactorily.  It  is  packed  with  infor- 
mation of  equal  use  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  the  deep  thinker,  who  is  especially 
interested  in  the  scientific  side  of  Subma- 
rines. 


OVER  HERE 

By  HECTOR  MAC  QUARRIE 

Lieutenant  Royal  Field  Artillery 
Author  of  "How  to  Live  at  the  Front" 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net. 
Lieutenant  MacOuarrie,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent giving  his  time  and  services  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
and  is  lecturing  throughout  the  country,  has 
written  in  "OVER  HERE"  his  impressions 
of  America,  both  serious  and  sprightly.  A 
choice  book  for  Americans  who  think. 


THE 

HOME  GARDEN 

By  EBEN  E.  REXFORD 

Patriots'  Edition.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 
This  new  handy  edition  is  just  the  volume 
needed  by  all  who  wish  to  raise  vegetables 
and  small  fruits.  Complete  instructions  with 
excellent  illustrations  show  just  how  to  do 
things. 


OUR  TREES 

AND  HOW 

TO  KNOW  THEM 

By  ARTHUR  I.  EMERSON  and 
CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

Nczv  Edition.     149  Illustrations.     $3.50  net. 
The    authors    have    included    in    this    new 
edition    much    important    material. 


At  All  Bookstores 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


NO  I'  EM  BER,     1918 


VICTORY 

Victory  is  a  matter  of  "Human  Machines." 
Your  share  in  winning  depends  on  your 
mental  and  physical  fitness  to  do  your  utmost. 
Your  country  calls  for  no  less. 

Will  power,  alone,  may  carry  your  "Human 
Machine"  over  these  tense  times — but  after- 
ward? 

Don't  wreck  so  beautiful  a  mechanism!  At 
least  give  your  own  "Human  Machine"  the 
care  you  never  refuse  your  car.  Rest — timely 
taken,  under  intelligent  directions,  to  make 
sure  that  your  Heart  engine  is  all  right,  will 
bring  you  through  strong  to  the  Victory. 

and.  in  this  connection — 

the  Glen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for  Heart  Disorders 

WATKINS  GLEN  NEW  YORK 

Win.  E.  Leffingwell,  Pres. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  NEW  THOUGHT? 

Thousands  of  people  in  these  war-torn  days  are  turning  to 
New  Thought  as  an  answer  to  their  own  problems  or  as  a 
relief  from  the  horrors  with  which  the  world  is  filled. 

A.  large  number  of  them,  when  asked  if  they  are  interested 
in  New  Thought,  will  reply:  "Yes,  I'd  like  to  be,  but  I  don't 
understand   it." 

Are  you  one  of  these  people? 

If  you  are,  here  are  five  books  that  will  interest  and  inspire 
you  as  they  have  interested  and  inspired  thousands  of  others. 

The  Edinburgh  Lecture  Series 

By  Thomas  Troward 

The  late  William  James  said  of  Judge  Tro ward's  work: 
"Far  and  away  the  ablest  statement  of  that  philosophy  that 
I  have  met."  The  books  are  generally  recognized  by  the 
leading  teachers  of  New  Thought  in  this  country  and  Europe 
as  the  best  books  on  their  subject. 
THE    VOLUMES 


I.  The  Edinburgh  Lectures 
on  Mental  Science. 
An  introduction  to  the 
philosophy  of  New 
Thought.  Price  $1.25. 
Postage    8    cents. 

II.   The      D'ore      Lectures      on  1 
Mental    Science. 
A     continuation     of     the 
ideas    explained    in     the 
preceding  volume.   Price 
$1.00.      Postage    6    cents. 

III.   The    Creative    Process     in 
the    individual. 
An    explanation     of    the 


principles      of     Spiritual 
evolution.       Price     $1.25. 
Postage    8   cents. 
IV.  Bible    Mystery    and    Bible 
Meaning. 

An  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  light  of 
New  Thought.  Price 
$1.50  Postage  12 
cents. 
V.  The  Law  and  the  Word. 
Judge  Troward's  new 
and  last  volume,  com- 
pleting the  series.  Price 
$1.50.  Postage  10 
cents. 


These  books  are  clearly  and  absorbingly  written,  and  ap- 
peal equally  to  the  layman  and  the  student.  At  all  book- 
sellers. 


ROBERT  M.McBRIDE 

&  CO.,  Publishers 


UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 
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■2,  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ™gggn 


Backgrounds  of  Beauty  for  Practical  Duty 

Don't  think  of  mere  walls.  Consider  them  as  backgrounds! 
— beautiful,  velvety,  soft-tinted  backgrounds — artistic  settings 
— that  emphasize  the  beauty  of  pictures  and  fine  furniture  and 
yield  the  harmony  of  luxury,  comfort  and  good  cheer. 

Harrison's  Sanitary  Flat  Wall  Finish 

(A    Du    Pont   Product) 

will  impart  this  atmosphere  to  any  room  in  your  home.  It's 
practical,  too,  because  a  little  soap  and  water  quickly  remove 
any  marks  of  soil  or  dust. 

Made  in  many  tints  and  shades — to  work   out  any  conceivable  color 
scheme — and  applied  easily  to  old  or  new  walls. 
Write  for  our  new  book  "The  Ideal   Finish.'' 

HARRISON    WORKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours   &  Co. 


Wilmington,    Delaware 
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THE    MAN   WITH  THE 
CLUB  FOOT 

A  strange  message  came  to 
Captain  Okewood  —  an  almost 
meaningless  scrap  of  paper. 
How  that  slip  of  paper  caused 
himtotakea  periloustrip  alone 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  of  his  thrilling  adven- 
tures on  the  way  and  of  his  fight 
against  the  whole  German  spy 
system  led  by  its  malignant 
genius,  the  man  with  the  club 
foot,  makes  one  of  the  most 
enthralling  adventure  roman- 
ces that  have  been  written  in 
years.  $1.50  net. 

At  all  bmhulleri 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Publishers 

New  York 


A  ROMANCE    OF   THE 
GERMAN   SECRET   SERVICE 

By  VALENTINE  WILLIAMS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


TRA V  EL 


JOBODY 

ever  changes 
from 

Pamejes 


The  Ariitocrdt" 


HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 

Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Just  off  Broadway  at  109-113  West 
45th  St.  2  Blocks  from  45th  Street 
Entrance  to  Grand  Central  Station. 
Women  will  find 
here  a  home  at-' 
mosphere  and 
absence  of  ob- 
jectionable fea- 
tures of  ordi- 
nary   hotel    life. 

40  Theatres,  all 
principal  shops, 
3  to  5  minutes' 
walk. 


2  minutes  of  all 
subways,  "L" 
roads,  surface 
cars,  bus  lines. 

An  excellent 

Restaurant,  at 
moderate    prices. 

Write  for 

"What's  Going 

On  In  New  York" 


All  Outside  Rooms 
With   adjoining   bath     -     -     from  $1.50 
With  private  bath    -     -     -     from  $2.00 
Sitting  room,  bedroom,  bath,  from  $4.00 

Furnished   Apartments  by  the  year, 
month  or  week,  at  special  rates. 

Raymond  L.  Carroll,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
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Hotels  Selected  and  Recommended 
by  the  Travel  Club  of  America 


New  York 


T\/T  A  TTTCTTP        Central    Park    at    its    West 
1V1AJI1.0  1  1V^  72nd    St.    Gateway 

Highest  class   residential  and   tourist  hotel  in   the 
world.  Copeland    Townsend,    Lessee-Director. 


JUDSON  HOTEL 


53  Washington  Sq. 

So.  S.  Naylo.  Mgr. 
A  quiet  location  facing  Washington  Sq. ,  the  most 
interesting  and  fascinating  part  of  New  York. 
Rich  in  historic  surroundings.     Write  for  booklet. 


Boston 


■PJOTTTT    T5T   A  7  A  Heidelberger  Rathskel. 
nu  x  EjS-'  rlji\£si\    419  Columbus  Ave. 

Automobile    parties,    tourists    and    transients    given 

special  attention.     A  la  carte  service  to  midnight. 

W.   H.   Cowan,   Managing  Owner. 


Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


TPAVTVTO'PTh'  1.400  Guests.  Overlook- 
IKAIMUKli  ing  the  Atlantic 

World's  Greatest  Hotel  Success.  American  and 
European  Plans.  Largest  Fireproof  Resort  Hotel 
in   the   World. 


Philadelphia 


ADELPHIA 


Chestnut  and    13th   Streets. 
In  the  Center  of  Things 

400   Rooms,    400   Baths.      Moderate   Tariff. 

David  B.    Provan, 
Managing  Director. 


Shops  Offering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

E.  J.  WILLIS   CO.    85    ftjm  Yurie 8t-' 

All  standard  makes  of  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for   5,000    miles   of   service. 

JEWELRY 
PHELPS  &  PHELPS,  GZt^ 

Wm.   R.   Phelps,  President 
Diamonds.   Watches   and    Jewelry 

LEATHER  GOODS 

CHAS.W.WOLF,JXkrVo03s 


22  Cortlandt  Street 


50  Broadway 
225  Broadway 


102  Nassau  Street 
58  Cortlandt  Street 


Spe. 


al  discount  allowed  to  Travel  Club 
members 


SPORTS  GARB  TAILORING 


Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 


FOUNDED    18 
Tailors  Specializing 
In  Sports  and  Business 
Qarb  for  Gentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 


Featuring : 

London   Tweeds 

Scotch  Cheviots 

Donegal  Homespuns 

NEW  YORK 


Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 


H 


ONOLULU 

Suva      New  Zealand       Australia 

CANADIAN  AUSTRALASIAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

Largest,  newest,  best  equipped  Steamers 

For  fares  and  sailings  apply  Can.  Pacific 
Ry.,  1231  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  to  General 
Agent,  440   Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


CfOWf^GOTl  A  4"l«.  luxurions  Res- 

/     yS^-jo/  ldential  Hotel,  affording 

O  -  Orr3*/-  irV/the   Exdu9",<»««   »»<* 

^lXLlQtflSt*x,x**K  of  *  vriTUe 

„      ^  Re,iden(:e-    Opposite 

yv.    y.        the  Metropolitan  Club  and 
the  5th  Are.  Entrance  to  Central  Park.  Apart- 
ments, sine lc  or  en  suite,  for  loot  or  short  periods. 
BAGBR  &  BABCOCK 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 
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Old  Point  Comfort 


At  the  Greatest  Center  of  Military, 
Naval  and  Aerial  Activity  in  America 

The  Hotel  Chamberlin   at   Fortress  Monroe, 

Virginia,  is  one  of  the  Finest  Holiday  Hotels 

in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


HPHE  CHAMBERLIN  directly  faces 
Hampton  Roads,  which  is  always 
the  scene  of  marine  activity.  Just 
across  the  Roads,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  Hotel,  is  the  site  of  the  New 
Naval  Training  Base  and  Aviation 
School.  Langley  Field,  the  Army 
Aviation  Experiment  Station,  is  but  a 
few  miles  away.  This  is  becoming  the 
show  place  for  aviation  in  America. 

Among    the    other  attractions 
of  Old  Point  Comfort — and 
certainly  one  to  be  care- 
fully considered  in  these 
times— is  the  accessibil- 
ity.    The  fare  to  this 
thoroughly  delightful 
winter    resort  is  but 
a  small   fraction    of 
the     fare     to     any 
of  those  situated 


in  the  far  South.  Not  to  mention  the 
many  hours  of  travel  saved  both  going 
and   returning. 

The  Medicinal  Bath  Department  (under 
authoritative  medical  direction)  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail,  and  duplicates 
every  bath  and  treatment  given  at 
European  Spas,  with  the  additional 
advantages  of    sea-air    and  sea-bathing. 

A  finer  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course 
was  never  laid  down  than  the  Cham- 
berlin's,  with  its  turf  fairways,  grass 
putting  greens,   and  chic  Club  House. 

Send  for  colored  Aeroplane  Map  of 
the  Course  (the  only  one  of  its  kind 
ever  made  in  America),  which  will  be 
sent  you  with  our  booklet  "Golf"  if 
you  desire  it,  as  well  as  booklets  deal- 
ing with  different  phases  of  life  at  the 
Chamberlin.     Write  to-day  to: 


Geo.   F.  Adams,  Manager 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

Nevu   York  Office:  Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel  Bureau,  McAlpin  Hotel,  Cook's 
Tour,  or  "Ask  Mr.  Foster"  at  any  of  his  offices 
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DAMASCUS,   CONQUERED    BY   GENERAL   ALLENBY'S    TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CRUSADERS 


For  the  first  time  in  twelve  hundred  years  a  Christian  power  occupies  ancient  Damascus,  a  main  prop  of  the  crumbling  Turkish  Empire. 
Here  is  a  view  along  the  "Street  Called  Straight,"  which  cuts  across  the  center  of  the  bazaar  district  dividing  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Quar- 
ters. This  "best  advertised  street  in  the  world"  gets  its  publicity  in  Acts  9:11 — "And  there  was  a  certain  disciple  at  Damascus,  named  Ananias. 
.  .  .  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  enquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul 
of  Tarsus."     Damascus,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  being  mentioned  in  Genesis  as 

having  been  entered   by  Abraham 
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UP      THE      YANGTZE      INTO      SZECHUAN 


By   Lieutenant   M.   C.   Cheek 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 

[Lieutenant  Cheek  -writes  of  a  recent  house  boat  trip  through  the  rapids  of  the  Yangtze  into  the  little 
known  heart  of  China.     Next  month  he  will  tell  about  the  primitive  people  of  the  province. — Editor.] 


FOR  the  traveler  with  time  in  abundance,  a  love  of  out-of-door 
life  and  the  ability  to  make  himself  comfortable  on  a  native 
house  boat,  the  cruise  up  the  Upper  Yangtze  is  one  of  never- 
ending  beauty,  interest  and  wonder.  One  never  tires  of  the  rapids, 
the  sunsets,  the  gorges  and  the  primitive  life  along  and  on  the 
river ;  and  the  rhythmic,  droning  chant  of  the  quadza  (house  boat) 
coolies  will  ring  in  one's  ears  for  months  and  years  after  the 
journey's  end.  Few  have  followed  this  remarkable  stream  up 
through  the  vast  coastal  plain,  the  hills  and  the  mountains  to  the 
head  of  navigation.  Not  until  one  approaches  the  remote  prov- 
ince of  Szechuan  does  the  river  and  the  surrounding  country 
become  worthy  of  traveling  so  far  to  view.  Here  the  venturesome 
traveler  finds  reproduced  the  sunsets  of  the  Alps,  the  gorgeously 
colored  canyons  of  the  Colorado,  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson, 
amidst  a  weird,  wild  oriental  setting. 


The  Upper  Yangtze  is  that  part  of  the  river  above  Ichang, 
the  last  port  of  call  for  lower  river  steamers.  This  busy  little 
trans-shipping  port  lies  about  an  even  thousand  miles  from  the  sea, 
a  run  of  eight  to  twelve  days  from  Shanghai.  From  the  latter 
place  there  are  frequent  sailings  of  well-appointed  British,  Japa- 
nese, and  Chinese  steamers  for  Hankau,  where  a  change  is  made 
to  a  smaller  vessel  for  the  run  to  Ichang.  Hankau  being  the 
terminus  of  the  Peking-Hankau  Railway,  it  is  possible  to  make 
either  Peking  or  Shanghai  the  starting  point  for  a  journey  into 
Szechuan.  Ichang,  although  the  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  vast 
province  above  and  the  inlet  for  the  products  consumed  by  the 
seventy  million  who  populate  Szechuan,  is  not  a  center  of  Euro- 
pean activity.  The  only  Americans  found  there  are  missionaries 
and  the  estimable  young  men,  and  their  families,  who  represent 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


\ 


m 


"When  all  is  ready  the  junk  puts  out  into  the  river  having  only  a  fraction  of  her  own  complement  aboard,  her  tracking  lines  manned  by  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  women  and  children — if  it  is  a  heavily  laden  cargo  boat.     .     .     .     The  trackers,  who  are  harnessed  to  the  line  with  shoulder  yokes,  lean 
forward,  dig  their  toes  in,  and  emit  a  series  of  rhythmic,  long-drawn-out  wails,     .     .     .     their  hands  touching  the  ground,  as  they  strain  with  every 
fibre  of  muscle  to  gain  another  step,  another  inch.     A  tracking  master  is  running  up  and  down  the  line  shouting,  gesticu- 
lating and  plying  the  bamboo  rope  end.     .     .     ." 
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One  always  has  the  rapids  to  contend  with,  but  the 

greatest  danger  is  in  summer  when  swirls 

and  whirlpools  are  enlarged 

Windbound    in    one    of   the    Yangtze    gorges,    this 

sampan  party  makes  use  of  the  delay  by 

calling  it  dinner  time 


Photo  by  Wm.  C.  Larrab 


The  city  is  devoid  of  all  tourist  accommodations  such  as  hotels, 
European  shops,  and  conveyances  other  than  the  dirty  sedan 
chairs  and  the  rickshas  the  native  public  uses.  There  is  one 
so-called  hotel  under  Japanese  management  but  no  white  man  goes 
there  except  as  a  last  resort.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
taken  in  by  one  of  the  hospitable  American  or  European  families, 
all  is  well ;  if  not,  an  effort  should  be  made  immediately  to  charter 
a  quadza  in  which  to  live  the  few  days  needed  for  the  preparations 
to  make  the  voyage  up  the  river. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  accommodations  it  is  advisable  for  one 
member  of  the  party  to  arrive  in  Ichang  three  or  four  days  in 
advance  of  the  remainder.  The  first  step  is  to  charter  a  quadza, 
not  a  difficult  undertaking  if  local  assistance  can  be  obtained.  The 
rivermen  are  no  exception  to  the  average  Chinese.  If  they  can 
get  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  trip  which  would  cost  a  native  or 
a  well-posted  white  man  fifty  dollars,  they  will  take  it.  In  other 
words,  it  is  always  necessary  to  bargain  with  the  charterer  until 
he  comes  down  to  a  reasonable  price.  A  quadza  for  the  upward 
trip  to  Chungking  may  be  had  for  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Half  or  more  of  the  contract  price  is  paid 
in  advance,  for  the  junk  master  must  lay  in  provisions  for  his 
crew  and  equipment  for  his  quadza;  and  he  in  turn  must  pay  the 
members  of  the  crew  a  few  cash  advance  money. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  is  a  cook,  a  cook  who  can  super- 
vise the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions,  and  who  in 
addition  to  his  culinary  duties  should  be  intelligent  enough  to  act 
as  interpreter.  A  few  words  of  pidgin  English,  but  the  ability  to 
understand  better  than  he  can  make  himself  understood,  is  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quadza  is  a  vessel  unfitted 
for  the  white  man's  use  until  bunks,  lamps,  a  stove,  food,  fuel  and 
other  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  are  provided.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  quadza' s  hold  for  all  the  stores  and  luggage 
needed  during  the  five  weeks  or  so  required  to  make  the  passage 
to  Chungking.  At  various  points  en  route  the  supply  of  fresh 
provisions  may  be  replenished,  drinking  water  being  the  only  com- 
modity that  is  not  to  be  had.  It  is  an  iron-bound  custom  among 
foreigners  in  China  to  drink  no  water  that  is  of  doubtful  origin 
until  it  is  boiled  or  filtered,  and  to  eat  no  green  uncooked  vege- 
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tables.  He  who  departs  from  this  rule  does  so  at  his  peril :  he 
will  stand  in  need  of  a  physician. 

When  at  last  the  quadsa  is  completely  fitted  out  and  the  hour 
of  sailing  has  arrived  one  has  the  feeling  that  all  connection  with 
the  outside  world  is  being  severed  and  that  a  pilgrimage  into  an 
unknown  world  is  beginning.  If  the  gods  favor  with  a  fresh 
up-river  breeze  the  venturesome  traveler  soon  finds  himself  leav- 
ing the  connecting  link  with  civilization  behind,  while  ahead  the 
entrance  to  the  first  of  the  wonderful  gorges  of  the  Yangtze  comes 
into  view.  Soon  after  getting  under  way  it  is  quite  likely  that 
one's  attention  will  for  a  time  be  diverted  to  interesting  things 
near  at  hand.  The  forward  and  uncovered  portion  of  the  boat 
will  be  crowded  with  as  motley  an  array  of  dirty,  half  naked  cut- 
throats as  could  be  found  anywhere  on  earth.  All  will  be  whis- 
tling and  shouting  for  more  wind:  "Plenty  wind,  no  work;  no 
wind,  plenty  work."  These  superstitious  people  believe  that  the 
gods  may  give  them  a  stronger  breeze  if  they  ask  for  it ;  at  least 
if  they  keep  silent  they  think  that  the  wind  will  die  down. 

If  the  crew  is  engaged  in  any  work — hoisting  sail,  rowing, 
whatnot — the  lau-p.an,  the  quadza  captain,  will  be  rushing  here 
and  there  shouting  for  dear  life  and  occasionally  whacking  a 
coolie  across  the  back  with  the  end  of  a  bamboo  line.  The  coolie 
doesn't  mind,  in  fact  he  expects  it;  and  believing  in  preparedness 
he  always  keeps  his  coat  or  shirt  on  although  he  may  have  dis- 
carded trousers,  sandals,  hat,  all  save  the  back  protection.  If  the 
la  it-pan  keeps  his  men  well  supplied  with  rice  and  gives  them  a 
ration  of  pork  at  intervals  they  will  not  complain  at  kicks,  cuffs, 
and  swearing. 

An  hour  after  leaving  Ichang  the  gorge  is  entered,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  view  causing  one  to  forget  all  else  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  mighty  river  cutting  its  narrowed  path  through  a  mountain 
chain.  The  broken,  rocky  sides  rise  almost  vertically  to  a  height 
of  from  seven  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  feet.  To  traverse  this 
fifteen  mile  stretch  of  rugged  hill  and  swirling  river  may  require 
anywhere  from  six  hours  to  two  days,  depending  upon  the  time 
of  year,  the  attendant  water  level  and  the  prevailing  breeze. 
During  the  summer  the  water  rises  and  falls  violently  at  times 


The  Chinese  women  have  notoriously   useless  feet, 

hut  this  carpenter  has  what  one  might  call 

a  very  handy  foot 


The  canal  at  Shanghai,  the  starting  point  for  the 

journey  up  the  Yangtze,  presents  a  vivid  scene  of 

junk  and  sampan  life.     The  Russian  consulate  and 

Astor  House  are  seen  in  the  background 

Photo  from  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
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but  with  a  steady  upward  average  height  until  August,  when  it 
starts  back  to  the  winter  level.  When  the  river  is  high  the  upward 
journey  is  extremely  difficult,  slow,  and  dangerous,  especially 
through  the  gorges.  One  always  has  the  rapids  to  contend  with, 
for  some  which  in  winter  are  the  worst  disappear  in  the  summer 
when  the  river  rises,  while  on  the  other  hand  others  just  as 
violent  appear  in  summer  where  none  existed  in  the  winter.  But 
the  greatest  dangers  are  encountered  in  the  summer  months  when 
the  swirls  and  whirlpools  become  so  large  and  violent  that  many 
junks  are  wrecked,  and  small  ones  as  large  as  forty  ton  boats 
have  been  completely  sucked  down.  During  this  period  it  fre- 
quently requires  as  long  as  three  months  to  make  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  miles  from  Ichang  to  Chunking.  For  this 
reason  and  on  account  of  the  grave  danger  it  is  inadvisable  to 
attempt  the  trip  between  the  first  of  June  and  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber. The  ideal  time  of  the  year  to  make  the  journey  is  in  October, 
November  or  December.  The  river  is  falling  then,  rendering  the 
upward  passage  safer,  yet  with  thrills  aplenty  for  him  who  looks 
for  them,  and  though  the  journey  is  quicker  yet  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  works  of  primitive 
man. 

After  the  Ichang  gorge  is  passed,  a  good  mooring  place  as  well 
as  a  point  of  interest  is  found  at  Ping  Shan  Pa,  where  upbound 
junks  must  stop  for  an  examination  of  clearance  papers  by  the 
customs  officials.  A  few  hundred  yards  above  the  village  there 
is  a  remarkable  cave,  "The  Dragon  Cave"  the  Chinese  aptly  named 
it,  which  extends  for  several  miles  to  the  southward.  In  fact  its 
southern  entrance  is  sixty  miles  away  in  the  province  of  Hunan 
according  to  native  legend.     No  white  man  has  penetrated  to  the 


further  end  of  the  cave  although  the  attempt  has  been  made. 
The  attraction  of  the  place  is  the  curious  formation  on  the  floor 
of  the  cave,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  Yangtze  entrance.  It  does 
not  require  a  vivid  imagination  to  agree  with  the  natives  that  a 
giant  dragon  and  his  family  died  in  the  cave  in  prehistoric  days 
and  that  the  bodies  petrified.  Certainly  there  is  an  excellent 
reproduction  in  bas-relief  of  a  monster  dragon  coiled  in  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  cave.  There  is  a  large  family  of  apparently  petri- 
fied dragons  ranging  from  more  than  a  hundred  feet  to  a  few 
inches  in  length.  The  formation  is  a  peculiar  species  of  easily 
crumbled  rock.  It  is  probably  a  stalagmite  formation  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  geological  opinion  to  be  had.  The  resemblance  to  a 
dragon  is  too  marked  for  most  of  those  who  have  seen  it  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  an  actual  dragon  was  not  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  formation.  The  head,  claws,  scales,  and  the  serpent-like 
body  are  all  there,  the  body  standing  up  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches 
from  the  ground. 

Above  Ping  Shan  Pa  the  river  takes  on  an  entirely  different 
aspect  from  that  in  the  gorges  or  in  any  of  the  thousand-mile 
reach  to  the  sea.  It  is  now  a  rock-bound  stream  well-nigh 
obstructed  in  many  places  by  huge  piles  of  boulders  and  jagged 
reefs.  The  banks  are  much  like  the  rocky  shores  of  the  sea, 
abounding  in  diminutive  bays,  sandy  beaches,  and  rocky  promon- 
tories. In  this  section  of  the  river,  known  as  the  Yao  Cha  Ho — 
"Wild  Duck  River" — the  first  low  river  rapid,  Ta  Tong  Tan.  is 
encountered.  Beyond  Ta  Tong  Tan  is  the  second  of  the  series 
of  gorges,  Niukan — "Ox  Liver  Gorge" — so  named  because  in  the 
vivid  imagination  of  the  natives  it  resembles  that  organ  of  the 
sturdy  ox. 


H 


The  junk  is  just  entering  the  strongest  point 
of  the  rapid,  her  trackers  straining  with  all 
their  might  to  gain  each  short  step  they  take 
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This  archaic  "Peking  cart"  with  phaeton  top  and — 

apparently! — modern    rubber    tires    is    frequently 

seen  elsewhere.     Peking  is  now  connected  by 

railway  with  Hankau 


Photo  by  F.  .     clicks 


Arriving  from  Mongolia  with  cargoes  of  tallow  and  hides,  the  camels  are  unloaded  in 
Peking  and  go  swinging  back  with  lazy,  pendulous  strides.    The  extension  of  China's  rail- 
way system  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  picturesque  in  transportation, 
but  the  camels  from  Mongolia  are  still  a  necessity 
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The  Chinese  house  boat  or  quadza  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 

hotel  at  Ichang — which  is  quite  devoid  of  tourist  accommodations — 

while  one  is  making  preparations  for  the  voyage  up  river.     But  'ware 

the  riverman !   If  he  can  get  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  trip  worth 

fifty,  he  is  no  exception  to  the  average  Chinese 

Upon  emerging  from  the  Niukan  gorge  a  vast  fleet  of  native 
boats,  ranging  from  the  big  cargo  junks  to  small  wupans,  are  seen 
moored  to  the  banks  of  the  river  awaiting  their  turn  to  pass  over 
the  Tsin  Tan,  one  of  the  two  most  formidable  low-river  rapids 
on  the  Yangtze.  The  foreign  devils  have  the  privilege  of  passing 
on  up  to  the  head  of  the  line  if  they  so  desire,  a  courtesy  extended 
with  a  string  tied  to  it ;  for  woe  to  the  quadza  thus  availing  itself 
should  anything  go  wrong  when  it  is  being  hauled  inch  by  inch 
up  the  swift  stream.  It  would  suddenly  find  itself  drifting  broad- 
side down  into  the  violently  swirling  waters  at  the  toe  of  the  rapid, 
for  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  no  assistance  be  rendered  to  any 
boat  not  awaiting  its  regular  turn.  It  is  well  for  the  voyager  to 
spend  the  night  below  the  rapid,  even  though  the  delay  in  await- 
ing one's  turn  appears  irksome.  The  day  can  be  well  spent  by 
taking  a  walk  from  one's  mooring  place  up  to  the  rapid — which 
is  really  three  rapids  separated  by  a  few  yards  of  comparatively 
slack  water — and  watching  the  junks  ascend.  The  junk  at  the 
head  of  the  column  will  have  anywhere  from  two  to  seven  or 
eight  plaited  bamboo  lines  led  out  up  the  bank  ready  to  be  manned 
by  her  own  trackers  and  assisted  by  many  more  from  the  little 
"trackers"  village  perched  on  the  hillside.  When  all  is  ready  the 
junk  puts  out  into  the  river,  having  only  a  fraction  of  her  comple- 
ment aboard,  her  tracking  lines  manned  by  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  women  and  children — if  it  is  a  heavily  laden  cargo  boat — 
and  she  is  soon  out  in  strong  water.  The  trackers,  who  are  har- 
nessed to  the  line  with  shoulder  yokes,  lean  forward,  dig  their 
toes  in,  ar>  1  ~  ~:'  \  series  of  rhythmic,  long  drawn  out  wails  as  the 
boat  g^-  ldually  slowing  down  when  the  smooth  racing 

tonr-  .id  is  reached.     The  trackers  bend  lower,  their 

har  ">und  as  they  strain  with  every  fibre   of 

.tep,  another  inch.  A  tracking  master  is 
nn  ^  ,  u.  .ne  line  shouting,  gesticulating,  and  plying 
i.he  b  boo  rope  end.  If  all  goes  well  the  junk  makes  her  way 
into  that  part  of  the  channel  where  the  current  is  least  strong,  and 
the  extra  trackers  taken  on  flick  their  harness  loose  and  return  to 
bring  up  the  next  boat,  the  regular  crew  continuing  on  up  the 
river. 


.    ■■ 
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"Occasionally  a  pack-train  of  small  asses  is  passed     .     .     .     and  if  the 

traveler  is  riding  one  of  the  fat,  sleek,  sure-footed   Szechuan  ponies 

this  passing  pack-train  is  more  than  a  matter  of  casual  interest.    There 

is  great  antipathy  between  the  ponies  and  the  asses — neither  lets  a 

chance  for  a  rearing,  biting,  kicking  fight  slip  by" 

But  unfortunately  all  does  not  go  well  every  time.  A  tracking 
line  may  part  or  a  down-bound  junk  may  careen  into  the  ascend- 
ing boat.  The  long  bow  sweep  used  to  aid  the  rudder  in  steering 
all  upper  Yangtze  craft  may  snap  off  or  be  torn  from  its  fasten- 
ings. In  fact,  a  number  of  casualties  are  to  be  guarded  against. 
If  a  mishap  does  occur  the  junk  will  probably  be  swept  down 
stream  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  if  she  is  fortunate  enough 
not  to  capsize  or  be  wrecked  on  the  rocks  which  always  abound, 
she  will  end  up  a  few  miles  down  the  river  and  eventually  regain 
her  place  at  the  tail  end  of  the  column,  thereby  entailing  many 
hours'  lost  time  while  awaiting  her  next  turn. 

Descending  a  rapid  is  undoubtedly  a  more  satisfying  experi- 
ence than  ascending.  It  is  short  and  exciting.  When  the  rapid 
is  approached  the  coolies  plying  the  oars  take  up  a  quicker  and 
harder  stroke  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  headway  on,  which 
results  in  a  maximum  steerageway.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  : 
keep  from  going  down  a  rapid  broadside  on,  for  then  the  danger 
of  capsizing  is  very  great.  The  agitated  water  below  the  rapid 
can  be  seen  and  heard  plainly  a  mile  or  two  away,  and  as  one 
draws  nearer  the  objects  on  the  banks  are  passed  by  more  rapidly, 
until  finally  the  clumsy  old  vessel  apparently  has  the  speed  of  a 
greyhound.  With  bated  breath  the  plunge  from  the  smooth 
racing  tongue  into  the  rough,  swirling  water  is  awaited,  a  shock- 
is  felt,  the  junk  careens  over,  ships  a  sea  aboard,  rights  herself, 
and  plunges  on  until  she  slows  down  clear  of  the  broken  water. 

Immediately  above  the  Tsin  Tan  Rapids  is  the  Mitan — "Rice 
Granary" — Gorge,  some  two  miles  in  length,  the  precipitousness 
of  its  banks  surpassing  any  gorge  yet  encountered.  From  an 
eminence  in  the  tracker's  village  at  the  eastern  or  lower  end 
of  the  gorge  one  of  the  most  wonderful  views  on  the  Yangtze  is 
beheld,  and  when  the  sun  is  setting  the  western  sky  seen  through 
the  gorge  and  above  the  mountains  is  colored  with  the  multitu- 
dinous shades  that  only  one  Artist  can  paint ;  and  the  soul  of  the 
onlooker  is  lifted  up  and  out,  beyond  China,  beyond  the  universe 
itself,  into  an  unknown  Utopia.  In  no  place  other  than  the  Alps 
are  these  glorious  sunsets  equaled. 

A  few  miles  above  the  Mitan  gorge  lies  the  quaint  walled  city 
of  Lao  Kwei  Cho,  built  on  a  bluff  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
low  river.  Another  four  and  one-half  miles  brings  one  to  the 
Ye  Tan — "Wild  Rapid" — the  most  violent  on  the  river  and  one 
that  remains  a  rapid  of  the  first  order  except  during  extreme  high 
water,   although   it   is  worst  in    September  and   May   when   the 
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water-mark  stands  at  about  twenty-five  feet  above  mean  low  river. 
Here  the  traveler  will  have  during  the  winter  months  a  repetition 
of  the  experiences  at  the  Tsin  Tan ;  or  if  it  is  in  the  fall  or  spring 
Ye  Tan  will  be  running  much  stronger  than  the  Tsin  Tan. 

Still  another  important  high  river  rapid,  the  Niu  Kou  Tan, 
is  found  in  this  stretch.  At  extreme  high  river  this  rapid  cannot 
be  negotiated  by  junks  on  account  of  the  tremendous  swirls  and 
eddies1.  "  Patong,  a  walled  town  situated  a  few  miles  above  the 
Xiu  Kou  Tan,  is  populated  by  a  desperately  poor  people  who  eke 
a  living  from  the  river  and  the  rocky,  sterile  soil.  One  redeeming 
feature  greatly  appreciated,  by  the  foreign  traveler  is  the  clear, 
cold  water  obtainable  fresh  from  a  spring  on  the  river  beach. 
Here  the  writer. had  the  most  enjoyable  bath  of  his  life  one  hot, 
sultry  day  which  had  been  preceded  by  other  hot  and  bathless 
days.  For  a  few  cash  coolies  were  induced  to  bring  bucket  after 
bucket  of  deliciously  refreshing  water  to  the  junk  from  whence  it 
was  poured  down  into  , an  improvised  shower  bath,  a  small  open 
boat. 

Two  or  three  hours  out  of  Patong  the  entrance  to  the  longest 
and  most  splendid  gorge  of  the  river  looms  up.  For  twenty-five 
miles  the  river  bed  lies  in  a  winding  valley,  the  cliff  like  banks 
rising  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet.  At  intervals  the  con- 
fining cliffs  are  broken  by  turbulent  little  mountain  streams  which 
have  cut  their  own  diminutive  gorges  through  the  solid  rock  of 
the  mountains. 

The  little  village  of  Pei  Shih  clinging  to  a  less  abrupt  hillside 
in  the  Wushan  gorge  marks  the  boundary  between  the  provinces 
of  Hupeh  and  Szechuan.  Szechuan,  with  a  population  of  some 
70,000,000,  is  one  of  the  innermost  provinces  of  China,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Tibet.  This  is  the  poorest  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  richest  of  the  provinces.  The  great  masses 
of  people  are  poor,  desperately  poor,  while  the  natural  resources 
of  Szechuan  are  so  vast,  varied,  and  unexplored  that  no  one  knows 
the  extent  of  her  wealth.  The  wofully  inadequate  transportation 
facilities  prohibit  the  economical  progress  enjoyed  by  the  more 
accessible  parts  of  the  world. 


The  river  and  its  tributaries  are  the  carriers  of  practically 
the  entire  commerce  of  this  province  of  seventy  millions,  the  only 
other  means  of  conveying  goods  being  by  packs  borne  by  men 
or  by  a  small  species  of  mule,  over  trails  and  stone-paved  roads 
never  more  than  a  few  feet  wide,  and  because  of  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  so  abounding  in  steps  that  the  use  of 
wheeled  vehicles  is  impossible.  Along  any  of  these  trails  scores 
of  coolies  are  seen  shuffling  at  a  dog-trot  with  their  burdens  of 
silk,  rice,  corn,  foreign  products,  in  fact,  everything  from  buttons 
to  babies  swinging  from  either  end  of  a  bamboo'  pole  balanced 
on  their  shoulders.  Occasionally  a  pack  train  of  small  asses  is 
passed,  and  if  the  traveler  is  riding  one  of  the  fat,  sleek,  sure- 
footed Szechuan  ponies  this  passing  pack-train  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  casual  interest.  There  is  a  great  antipathy  between  the 
ponies  and  the  asses ;  neither  lets  a  chance  for  a  rearing,  biting, 
kicking  fight  slip  by.  The  rider  may  find  himself  and  his  mount 
rolling  down  a  jagged  hillside  as  a  result  of  the  encounter. 

Ponies  are  used  by  foreigners  solely  for  exercise,  the  universal 
mode  of  conveyance  about  the  cities  and  on  cross-country  trips 
being  by  sedan  chair.  On  long  trips  relays  of  coolies  are  pro- 
vided, and  about  thirty  miles  a  day  up  hill  and  down  dale  can  be 
covered  by  these  strong-legged  sons  of  Szechuan.  When  an  army 
is  operating  in  the  province  (not  an  infrequent  occurrence  as 
Szechuan  is  southern  and  therefore  revolutionary  in  its  politics) 
the  baggage  train  is  formed  by  enforcing  coolies  and  many  of 
the  small  shopkeepers  into  service.  These  poor  devils  are  re- 
quired to  carry  not  only  the  ordinary  impedimenta  of  an  army, 
but  in  addition  the  personal  equipment  and  even  the  rifles  of  the 
soldiers  are  piled  on  their  backs  by  their  overbearing  masters. 
The  Chinese  soldier  is  quite  Prussian  in  his  attitude  towards 
native  civilians.  If  the  coolies  are  slow,  tired,  sick,  or  impudent 
a  bayonet  jab  usually  instils  a  certain  amount  of  energy  into 
them.  If  that  fails,  a  deeper  thrust  or  a  shot  finishes  a  none  too 
happy  life — a  mere  incident  not  only  to  the  army  but  to  the 
civilian  population. 

{Continued  on  page  43) 


Immediately  above  the  Tsin  Tan  Rapids  is  the  Rice  Granary  Gorge,  some  two  miles  in  length,  the  precipitousness  of  its  banks  surpassing  any  gorge 
yet  encountered.     From  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  or  lower  end  of  the  gorge  one  of  the  most  wonderful  views  of  the  Yangtze  is  beheld;  and  when 
the  sun  is  setting  the  western  sky,  seen  through  the  gorge  and  above  the  mountains,  is  colored  with  the  multitudinous  shades  that  only 
one  Artist  can  paint.     .     .     .     In  no  place  other  than  the  Alps  are  the  glorious  sunsets  equaled." 
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POLYGLOT    SALONICA 

Being  the  Impressions  of  a   Driver  in 
the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service 

By  Robert  Whitney   [mbrie 

American  Vice-Consul  to  Petrograd 

Author  of  "Behind  the  Wheel  of  a  War  Ambulance" 


IT  was  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  after  embarking  at 
Marseilles  for  Salonica  that  we  awakened  to  gaze  out  upon 
the  most  famous  mountain  and  saw  the  sun  reflected  from  the 
snow-clad  Olympian  slopes.  A  few  hours  later  we  passed  the 
torpedo  net  which  guards  the  outer  harbor  and  presently  caught 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  white  minarets  of  Salonica.  About  us 
were  dozens  of  battleships  and  merchantmen,  some  flying  the 
tricolor,  others  with  the  Union  Jack,  others  with  the  green,  white 
and  red  of  Italy.  A  gigantic  four  funneler,  the  La  France,  since 
a  hospital  ship,  rode  at  anchor  while  close  inshore  were  ranged 
many  wooden  boats  with  the  peculiar  Peloponnesian  rigging. 
We  passed  the  length  of  the  harbor  before  dropping  anchor. 
The  yellow  quarantine  flag  flew  from  our  mast-head  and  pres- 
ently the  health  officers  came  off.  "We  were  all  anxious  to  learn 
their  ruling.  Rumor  spread  that  the  entire  ship  was  to  be  held 
forty  days  in  quarantine.  The  thought  of  remaining  two  score 
days  on  that  filthy  craft,  while  she  rode  at  anchor  off  shore, 
nearly  made  us  wild.  A  line  of  signal  flags  was  broken  out  and 
presently  in  answer  three  launches  came  alongside.  Into  these 
were  loaded  half  a  hundred  of  the  yellow  men,  victims  of  spinal 
meningitis.  The  ship  then  swung  about  and  we  proceeded  to 
the  other  end  of  the  harbor  where  we  again  dropped  anchor. 
The  yellow  flag  was  still  flying.  We  lay  here  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  speculation  ran  rife  on  our  chances  of  being  held 
thus  indefinitely.  On  the  following  morning,  much  to  our  relief, 
the  yellow  flag  was  lowered ;  we  warped  alongside  the  quay  and 
about  noon  disembarked.  It  was  the  tenth  day  after  leaving 
Marseilles. 

To  the  northeast  of  the  city  where  the  barren  plains  merge 
into  the  barren  foothills  which  in  turn  rise  into  barren,  scraggy 
mountains,  was  established  our  camp.  It  was  night  when  we 
reached  the  spot  and  as  our  tents  had  not  arrived  we  spread 
our  blankets  on  the  bare  ground  and  turned  in  under  the  sky. 

Until  our  cars  should  be  unloaded  there  was  no  work  for  the 
Squad.  We  were  therefore  given  every  alternate  day  for  "shore 
liberty,"  when  we  were  free  to  go  down  into  the  city  and  wander 
at  will. 

We  found  it  a  city  well  worth  seeing.  Dating  back  three 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  has  been  and  is  yet 
the  stamping-ground  of  history.  The  Avar,  the  Goth,  the  Hun, 
the  Saracen  and  the  Norseman  captured  and  sacked  it.  The 
Serb,  the  Bulgar,  the  Venetian  and  the  Turk  have  fought  over 
it.  For  five  hundred  years  the  Turk  held  it  and  ruled  over  it, 
when  after  the  second  Balkan  war  it  passed  to  Greece,  in  1913. 
"There  will  always  be  fighting  in  the  Balkans,"  says  one  of 
Kipling's  men,  and  when  we  found  the  armed  men  of  six  nations 
guarding  the  prisoners  of  four  other  nations  through  the  streets 
of  Salonica,  we  felt  that  it  was  so. 

Before  the  allied  occupation  Salonica  had  a  population  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
whom  were  Spanish  Jews.  The  remainder  of  the  population  was 
divided  among  Turks,  Serbs,  Roumanians,  Greeks,  Czechs,  Al- 
banians, Cretans  and  the  bastardy  tribes  of  the  near  East.  With 
the  coming  of  the  allies  and  the  influx  of  refugees,  the  population 
trebled.  Rarely  if  ever  in  the  world's  history  had  there  been 
such  a  mixture  of  men  and  races  as  now  thronged  the  slippery 
streets  of  the  city  and  filled  the  air  with  a  conglomeration  of 
languages  unequaled  since  the  I.  W.  W.  knocked  off  work  on  the 
tower  of  Babel.  All  the  characters  of  the  Orient  were  there ;  the 
veiled  woman,  the  muezzin,  the  bearded  and  befezzed  Turk,  the 
vender  of  wine  with  his  goat-skin,  the  money-changer,  the  char- 
coal seller,  the  Macedonian  mountaineer  with  his  ballet  skirt 
and  pomponed  shoes,  the  rag-clad  leper,  the  porter,  the  black- 
hatted  Greek  priest,  women  in  bloomers,  women  with  queer 
parrot-like  head  dresses,  dignified,  rabbinical-looking  old  men  in 
white  turbans  and  loose,  flowing  robes ;  and  mingling  with  this 
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Prepared   to  bivouac   wherever  necessary  this  old   Macedonian 

priest  journeys  through  the  Balkans  with  the  greatest 

possible  comfort — to  the  rider  if  not  to  the  pony 

throng  in  the  narrow,  twisting  streets  were  the  soldiers  of  France, 
Annamites,  Senegalese,  Moroccans,  the  English  Tommy,  the 
Italian  in  his  uniform  of  elephant-hide  gray,  the  sturdy  Russ,  the 
weary  Serb,  the  Cretan  Guards,  soldiers  of  the  newly  formed 
Venizelos  army,  and  now  and  again  guarded  German,  Austrian, 
Bulgar  and  Turkish  prisoners.  From  the  ships  in  the  bay  came 
the  sailors  of  four  nations  and  from  the  merchantmen  a  half 
score  representatives  of  other  nationalities  mingled  with  the 
crowd.  Lest  some  fragment  of  the  way  remain  unoccupied,  that 
ubiquitous  Ford  of  the  East,  the  burro,  jostled  the  passerby,  and 
droves  of  sheep  and  goats  scuttled  about  his  legs.  Over  all  this 
shifting  mass  was  the  curious  hum  of  many  languages,  punctuated 
by  the  cries  of  the  street  venders  and  the  honk  and  rattle  of 
army  motors. 

You  are  led  to  believe  that  everybody  is  in  the  street  until 
you  enter  a  cafe  and  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  seat.  Here  you 
can  drink  delicious  black  Turkish  coffee  served  in  tiny  brass 
cups,  or,  if  you  like,  a  sticky  white  liquid  tasting  exactly  like 
sweetened  paregoric,  which  is  reminiscent  of  colicky  nights.  Here, 
too,  you  may  try  the  giant  hooka,  or  water  pipe,  though  after 
reflecting  on  the  generations  of  Turks  who  must  have  curled  lips 
over  its  mouth-piece,  you  probably  will  refrain. 

Then  there  are  the  bazaars.  They  are  booth-like  shops  which 
open  directly  on  the  streets.  And  the  streets  on  which  they  open 
are  roofed  over  so  that  business  is  conducted  in  a  subdued  light 
conducive  to  meditation  and  also,  perhaps  (but  whisper  it)  to  the 
concealment  of  defects  in  the  wares.  Here  are  displayed  flint- 
lock pistols,  embroideries,  laces,  sheep-skin  coats — and  ye  gods, 
how  they  do  smell ! — leather  sandals,  beaten  copper  ware,  knitted 
socks,  beautiful  lace  silver  work,  amber  beads  and  cigarette 
holders.     And  if  you  inquire  "from  whence  come  these  things?" 
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he  of  the  shop  will  make  answer,  "From  Albania,  O  Sire,"  where- 
as, be  the  truth  known,  none  save  perhaps  the  silver  work  ever 
saw  Albania. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  flies  would  be  all  over  by  October. 
They  were — all  over  everywhere.  In  Salonica  the  fly  is  ever 
present ;  it  festoons  every  rope,  crawls  over  every  exposed  article 
of  food,  flops  into  every  liquid,  swarms  about  your  head,  skates 
over  your  person  and  generally  acts  "just  as  happy  as  though 
invited."  Heretofore,  I  had  always  considered  a  little  restaurant 
in  Gettysburg,  Md.,  only  slightly  misnamed  "The  Busy  Bee," 
as  being  the  world's  headquarters  for  flies,  but  a  Salonica  fly  if 
transported  to  that  restaurant  would  hunger  for  companionship 
and  pining  away  die  of  lonesomeness.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
should  the  rest  of  the  world  run  out  of  flies,  Salonica  would  be 
able  to  re-stock  it  and  still  have  enough  left  to  bat  in  the  "300" 
class.  They  do  not  seem  to  bother  the  Turk.  He  accepts  them 
as  decreed  by  Allah;  it  is  enough.  As  for  the  Greek,  he  is  too 
busy  frying  fish  to  notice.  The  Greek  considers  that  day  lost 
whose  low-descending  sun  sees  not  a  mess  of  fish  fried.  Every- 
where in  little  open-faced  booths  you  will  see  him  with  a  tiny 
charcoal  brazier — frying  fish.  At  early  morn,  at  dewy  eve,  all 
through  the  sunny  day,  this  piscatorial  pastime  proceeds.  What 
is  done  with  these  schools  and  oceans  of  fish,  I  wot  not.  Never 
have  I  beheld  mortal  man  eat  thereof.  Indeed,  I  question  whether 
he  could  eat  one  without  giving  quick  proof  of  his  mortality. 
Possibly  the  frying  has  to  do  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Greek 
religion;  possibly  it  is  a  form  of  sport,  like  tatting  or  solitaire, 
I  know  not.  Whatever  the  cause,  whatever  the  result,  certain  it 
is  that  its  popularity  is  beyond  question. 

Of  course  there  are  other  foodstuffs.  Exposed  to  sale — and 
to  flies — you  will  see  them.  Many  weird  and  curious  shapes  they 
have,  deterring  to  all  save  an  ostrich  or  a  Macedonian.  One 
sort  there  is,  a  brown  ball  slightly  larger  than  a  shrapnel  ball — 
also  slightly  heavier.  This  is  served  with  honey.  Having  con- 
sumed a  salvo  of  these,  one  is  prone  to  meditate  on  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life.  There  is  another  dish  resembling  lamp  chimney 
packing.  This,  too,  is  chaperoned  by  honey.  The  substance 
most  in  demand,  however,  is  a  ghastly  sort  of  plaster  exactly 
resembling  putty.  Personally,  I  have  never  eaten  putty,  but  after 
trying  this  other  stuff  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  prefer  putty 
as  being  more  digestible  and  equally  palatable.  Then  there  are 
numerous  white,  fly-sprinkled  sour-milk  products,  rather  pleasing 
from  a  scenic  standpoint,  but  fearful  to  the  unaccustomed  taste. 
All  of  these  concoctions  are  regarded  by  the  populace  as  being 
cibarious,  nay  more,  as  being  delightful  to  eat.  Truly  the  ways 
of  the  East  are  strange. 

The  setting  for  the  street  life  and  characters  is  appropriate. 
The  quaintly-colored  houses  with  their  overhanging  second  stories 
and  latticed  windows,  the  narrow,  twisting  ways  and  the  stately 
minarets  add  to  the  mystery  and  lend  atmosphere.  But  incon- 
gruities there  are,  the  West  clashing  with  the  East,  the  modern 
opposing  the  ancient.  It  was  disheartening  to  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  to  behold  motor  lorries  speeding  down  the  Street  of 
the  Vardar,  that  street  dating  from  Roman  times,  a  part  of  the 
way  over  which  passed  the  .caravans  from  the  Bosporus  to  the 
Adriatic.  Then,  too,  it  jarred  one's  sensibilities  to  see  a  trolley 
car  passing  beneath  the  triumphal  arch  of  Galerius,  dating  from 
296,  or  the  walls  of  the  White  Tower  of  Suleiman  reflecting 
the  lights  of  a  cinema  palace,  or  to  hear  broken  by  an  auto  hooter 
the  plaintive  cry  of  the  muezzin  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
And  the  regrettable  part  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  a  co-mingling 
of  the  Occident  with  the  Orient;  it  is  the  latter  which  gives  way 
with  a  loss  of  the  picturesque  and  the  tranquil. 

As  the  sun  sinks  across  the  harbor  and  the  afterglow  pricks 
out  the  jagged  mountains  and  paints  every  spar  and  rope  of  the 
battle  fleet  with  an  orange  glow,  the  bazaars  become  deserted  and 
the  easterner  betakes  himself  within  his  doors  and  the  life  of 
the  city  moves  down  toward  the  waterfront.  The  night  life  of 
Salonica  was  not  so  extensive  or  unrestrained  as  that  of  Mar- 
seilles. While  not  under  martial  law,  the  streets  were  at  all  times 
patrolled  by  military  police — French,  English,  Italian  and  Cretan 
— and  no  disorder  was  permitted.  Along  the  great  street  which 
faces  and  follows  the  waterfront  for  several  miles  are  scattered 
cafes,  cinema  palaces,  restaurants,  theatres  and  dance  halls.  The 
cinema  shows  are  like  such  affairs  the  world  over ;  the  restaurants 
are  Greek — which  is  to  say  the  worst  in  the  world;  the  theatres 
produce  mediocre  burlesque,  but  the  cafes  and  dance  halls  offer 
more  that  is  of  interest.  There  are  a  few  dancing  girls,  mostly 
thick-ankled,  swarthy  Greeks,  a  singer  or  two  and  a  persevering 


pianist,  to  whom  nobody  pays  any  attention.  Most  of  the  enter- 
tainment, however,  is  furnished  by  the  patrons  themselves.  You 
may  see  a  couple  of  tipsy  Zouaves  from  the  Tell  gravely  perform- 
ing the  "dance  of  the  seven  veils ;"  a  score  of  Serbs  grouped 
around  a  table  occasionally  breaking  into  one  of  their  wild,  weird 
chants,  thumping  their  mugs  in  rhythm  but  never  laughing — I 
never  saw  a  Serb  laugh.  If  you  call  out  "Dobra" — "good" — to 
them  when  they  finish,  however,  they  will  smile.  When  things 
quiet  down  a  bit  someone  starts  "Keep  the  home  fires  burning," 
and  instantly  there  is  a  thump  of  hobbed  feet  and  every  Tommy 
present  swings  into  the  chorus.  Presently  a  poilu  is  pushed  to  his 
feet  and  in  a  rich  voice  he  sings  the  Prologue  from  "Pagliacci.'" 
The  Italians  present  applaud  vociferously  and  everyone  bangs  on 
the  floor  while  there  come  cries  of  "encore,"  "bravo,"  "dobra" 
and  "good"  which  bring  the  singer  back. 

We  fall  into  conversation  with  a  Tommy  at  our  table.  He 
has  been  "up  country,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  fact,  is  just  back.  "How 
is  it  up  there  ?"  we  inquire. 

"It's  'ell,  that's  wot  it  is,  'ell,"  he  responds. 

"Oui  monsieur,"  chimes  in  a  poilu,  "it  is  all  that  there  is  of 
terrible". 

Nice  cheery  talk  this  for  us  who  are  going  up  there.  The 
Tommy  is  named  "  'Arvey."  In  his  opinion  the  "  'ole  blinking 
country  ain't  fit  to  kill  a  barmy  dog  in."  We  have  his  mug  re- 
plenished, in  acknowledgment  of  which  he  hoists  it,  nods  toward 
us  and  remarks  "top  'ole,"  to  which  etiquette  requires  that  we 
respond,  "every  time."  His  "pal"  joins  the  group  and  'Arvey 
informs  the  newcomer  that  we  are  "priceless  fellows,"  which 
considering  that  we  have  paid  for  the  round  is  an  ambiguous 
compliment.  The  chum  is  full  of  dignity  and  beer.  He  regards 
'Arvey  solemnly,  for  some  time  listening  to  him  describe  his 
prowess  with  the  bayonet.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  not  overly 
modest  recital,  he  leans  forward,  gravely  wags  his  finger  and 
demands,  "tell  me,  'Arvey,  'ave  you  ever  'it  a  'Un  ?" 

On  the  days  when  we  did  not  have  permission  to  go  into  the 
city,  we  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  camp  or  took  walks  back 
into  the  barren  hills.  The  ground  on  which  our  tents  were  pitched 
was,  I  am  convinced,  the  hardest  in  the  world  and  it  was  a  week 
or  more  before  our  bones  and  muscles  accustomed  themselves 
to  its  surface.  Not  far  from  the  camp  was  a  tiny  cafe,  kept 
by  a  Greek  who  spoke  French,  and  here  we  would  repair  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  drink  quarts  of  thick  Turkish  coffee. 
Here,  too,  could  be  obtained  sausages  or  at  least  what  passes  for 
sausages  in  Macedonia.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  squad  tried  them 
— and  found  them  guilty.  They  must  have  been  heirlooms  in 
that  Greek's  family.  Certainly  they  antedated  the  first  Balkan 
war. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  progress  one  of  those  incompre- 
hensible revolutions  without  which  no  Macedonian  or  Central 
American  is  happy.  No  man  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  but 
there  were  great  marchings  and  countermarchings  and  as  one 
of  the  revolutionary  camps  was  near  ours  we  saw  considerable  of 
the  "goings  on."  They  made  a  fearful  row  about  it  all  and  at 
night,  when  the  moon  shone,  they  would  cluster  together  and  with 
heads  tilted  upwards  bay  out  some  agonizing  choruses.  We  fer- 
vently hoped  that  the  revolution  would  suffer  a  speedy  suppression 
and  its  participants  meet  a  just  retribution. 

Our  illusions,  formed  in  France,  respecting  the  warmth  and 
sun  of  the  Orient  underwent  speedy  change.  We  found  the 
climate  much  like  that  we  had  left.  Heavy  torrential  rains  set  in. 
Outside  our  tents  the  yellow  mud  was  inches  deep.  After  a  fort- 
night, with  no  work  to  occupy  our  attention,  we  became  restless. 
The  vessel  containing  our  cars  remained  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
and  apparently  did  naught  save  issue  bulletins  that  demain  it 
would  discharge  .cargo.  Our  spirits  were  further  depressed  by 
a  sad  incident  which  happened  about  this  time.  Sortwell,  whose 
"cot  was  right  hand  cot  to  mine,"  a  splendid  big  chap,  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  Squad,  was  struck  one  night  by  a 
staff  car  and  knocked  unconscious.  He  never  came  to  and  died 
the  following  morning.  He  was  buried  with  full  military  honors. 
On  the  morning  of  his  burial  we  received  word  that  our  cars 
were  ready  for  discharge  at  the  dock. 

We  set  to  work  the  following  day.  That  it  rained  goes  with- 
out saying.  The  crated  cars  were  lowered  over  the  ship's  side 
and  with  crow-bar,  pick  and  sledge  we  crashed  into  them.  As 
soon  as  the  crates  were  knocked  away,  gas  was  put  into  the  tanks 
and  the  cars  driven  out  to  camp.  We  worked  throughout  the 
day,  and  by  ten  that  night  had  the  satisfaction  of  releasing  the 
last  car. 
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This  method  of  loading  and  un- 
loading livestock  was  an   inter- 
esting sight  en   route  from 
Marseilles  to  Salonica 


An  aeroplane  view  of  Salonica, 
said  to  have  been  taken  six 
months  after  the  fires,  shows  a 
neatly  laid  out  city  of  consid- 
erable extent  and  a  busy  harbor. 
"We  found  it  a  city  well  worth 
seeing.  Dating  back  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  it  has  been  and  is  yet 
the  stamping  ground  of  his- 
tory," says  Mr.  Imbrie 


From  Press  Illustrating  Service 


1  Underwood  &  Underwood 
Salonica,  almost  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Olympus,  is  punctuated  here 
and  there  by  white  spires  which  catch  and  magically  reflect  the  last 
flickering  rays  of  the  sun 


©  Underwood  &  Undeiwood 

The  Roman  Arch  of  Galerius  has  elaborately  decorated  bases  between 

which  passes  a  motley  Balkan  crowd.     Note  the  horseback  meat-shop 

in  the  right  background 
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The  camp  now  became  the  scene  of  industry.  The  cars  we 
parked  in  a  hollow  square  formation.  They  had  suffered  some 
damage  in  transportation  but  this  was  soon  remedied.  The  tire- 
racks,  which  had  been  demounted  for  the  packing,  were  now 
reinstalled.  The  lockers  were  replenished  with  spare  gas  and  oil ; 
tires  were  re-inflated  and  everything  tuned  up  for  departure.  It 
had  been  determined  to  leave  ten  ambulances  in  Salonica  as  a 
reserve  and  we  also 
established  a  depot  of 
spare  parts  from 
which  the  field  atelier 
could  replenish  its 
store  from  time  to 
time.  The  remainder 
of  our  rolling  stock, 
including  the  s  t  a  ff 
cars  and  the  kitchen 
truck,  were  now  ready 
for  departure.  Re- 
ports had  come  in  of 
lively  fighting  and  a 
steady  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Monastir, 
for  which  front  rumor 
had  it  we  were  des- 
tined. We  were  anx- 
ious to  be  away.  Fi- 
nally on  an  afternoon 
in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember we  were  re- 
viewed by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the 
automobile  corps  of 
the  A.  F.  O.  Our 
cars  were  packed  and 
it  but  remained  to 
strike  the  tents  and  roll  the  blankets.    Enfin,  we  awaited  the  word. 

The  first,  faint  flicker  was  just  beginning  to  show  as  we  wound 
our  way  down  through  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city,  a  sinuous 
line  of  ambulances  and-  auxiliary  cars.  Along  the  waterfront 
the  convoy  halted  for  final  adjustment.  The  fore-glow  coming 
across  the  harbor  filtered  through  the  spars  of  the  shipping  and 
gave  promise  of  a  clear  day.  A  few  early  porters  and  beachcomb- 
ers paused  to  gaze  wonderingly  upon  us.  The  C.  O.  passed  down 
the  line  to  see  if 
all  was  ready ;  the 
whistle  sounded 
and  we  were  off. 

P  a  s '  s:  i  n  g 
through  the  al- 
ready  livening 
streets  we  paral1 
leled  the  quay, 
turned  toward  the 
northwest  and 
then,  as  the  muez- 
zins in  the  min- 
arets were  calling 
upon  the  faithful 
to  greet  the  day, 
entered  upon  the 
great  caravan 
trail,  which  runs 
back  into  the 
mountains  and — 
Allah  knows 
where.  Past  pack 
trains  of  little 
mountain  ponies 
laden  with  hides, 
past  lumbering 
solid  -  wheeled 
wagons  drawn  by 
water  buffaloes 
and  piled  high 
with  roughly 
baled  tobacco,  to- 
bacco from  which 
is  made  some  of 


From  International  Film  Service 


King  George  of  Greece  entered  Salonica  with  considerable  pomp  and  dignity 


TRAVEL 

the  choicest  Turkish  cigarettes  in  the  world,  past  other  wagons  . 
towering  with  coarse  native  matting,  past  the  herdsman  and  his 
flock,  his  ballet  skirt  blowing  in  the  morning  wind,  past  the  solemn 
Turk,  mounted  athwart  his  drooping  burro,  his  veiled  woman 
trudging  behind.  Now  the  city  lay  behind  us ;  the  passersby  be- 
came fewer  until  only  an  occasional  wayfarer  and  his  burro  were 
sighted.     The  road,  pitted  and  gutted,  stretched  away  through  a 

barren,  dreary  coun- 
try. The  sun's  early 
promise  had  not  been 
fulfilled  and  a  gray, 
slaty  day  emphasized 
the  dreariness  of  the 
landscape.  To  our 
right,  bleak  mountains 
rose  to  meet  a  dull 
sky.  Nowhere  ap- 
peared tree  or  shrub ; 
not  even  a  fence 
broke  the  barren  mo- 
notony of  the  scene. 
Never  a  house,  not 
even  a  road,  though 
occasionally  a  muddy 
track  wandered  aim- 
lessly through  the 
waste.  We  rounded 
the  mountains  and 
crossed  a  sluggish 
stream,  the  Galiko. 
Pnce  we  saw  a  village 
nestling  at  the  base  of 
a  mountain,  its  white 
minarets  rising  above 
the  dull  gray  of  the 
ensemble.  Then,  the 
desolation  closed  down.  Farther  on,  over  a  shaky,  wooden 
bridge,  we  crossed  the  Vardar,  the  Axius  of  Virgil.  Hereabout 
the  country  was  flat  and  swampy,  but  suddenly  it  changed.  Scat- 
tered trees  began  to  appear;  here  and  there  rocks  jutted  out. 
The  trail  began  to  mount  and  presently  we  twisted  our  way 
through  the  first  settlement,  the  village  of  Yenize.  More  moun- 
tains came  into  view  towards  the  northeast  and  then  towards 
the  south  and  west.    About  eleven  we  sighted  some  whitewashed 

houses,  clinging 
to  the  side  of  a 
cliff,  the  over- 
flow of  the  town 
of  Vodena, 
through  which  we 
presently  passed 
over  a  road  of 
mountainous 
steepness.  Up,  up 
we  went,  three 
hundred,  four 
hundred  meters, 
finally  stopping 
where  a  fountain 
gushed  from  the 
roadside  a  kilo- 
meter or  so  be- 
yond the  town. 

We  were  in  the 

heart  of  the  hills 

On    three 

the    raoun- 

rose    to    a 

ht    of 


now. 
sides 
tains 
h  e  i  s 


six 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

'Then  there  are  the  bazaars.      They  are  boothlike  shops  which  open  directly  on  the  streets.      And 

the  streets  on  which  they  open  are  roofed  over  so  that  business  is  conducted  in  a  subdued  light 

conducive  to  meditation  and  also,  perhaps  (but  whisper  it),  to  the  concealment 

of  defects  in  the  wares" 


thousand  feet  or 
more.  Their  tops 
were  covered  with 
snow  and  from 
this  time  on  we 
were  never  to  lose 
sight  of  it. 

Some  biscuits, 
ham  and  choco- 
late found  a  good 
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"The  remainder  of  our  rolling  stock,  including  the  staff  cars  and  the 
kitchen  truck,  were  now  ready  for  departure" 


home  and  there  was  time  for 
a  couple  of  pipes  he fore  the 
whistle  blew  and  we  again 
cast  off.  A  n  d  no  w  our 
troubles  began.  Up  to  this 
time  our  way  could  at  least 
lay  claim  to  the  name  "road," 
but  now  even  an  attorney, 
working  on  a  percentage  basis, 
could  establish  no  such  iden- 
tity for  the  straggling  gully 
through  which  we  struggled — 
sometimes  a  heap  of  boulders, 
sometimes  a  mire,  but  always 
it  climbed.  The  cars  coughed 
and  grunted  and  often  we 
were  forced  to  halt  while  the 
motors  cooled.  In  mid-after- 
noon the  rain,  which  had  been 
threatening  for  some  hours, 
set  in  and  the  ground  quickly 
assumed  the  consistency  of 
sticky  paste,  through  which 
we  sloughed  our  way.  About 
four  we  spoke  the  Lake  of 
Ostrovo  and  shortly  after- 
wards  passed  through  the 
straggling  village  of  the  same 
name.  Deep  sand  here  made 
the  going  hard,  but  we  soon 
left  the  shores  of  the  lake  and 
again  headed  straight  into  the 
mountains.  So  far  as  possible 
the  trail  held  to  the  passes, 
but  even  so  the  ascent  was 
very  great.  As  night  fell  we 
came  to  an  especially  steep 
stretch  slanting  up  between 
snow-covered  mountains. 
From  a  little  distance  it  looked 
as  though  someone,  tiring  of 

road  building,  had  leaned  the  unfinished  product  up  against  a 
mountain  side.  Time  and  again  we  charged  but  without  avail ; 
no  engine  built  could  take  that  grade.  Physics  books  tell  us 
"that  which 
causes  or  tends 
to  cause  a  body 
to  pass  from  a 
state  of  rest  to 
one  of  motion 
is  known  as 
Force."  With 
twenty  men  to 
a  car,  pulling, 
pushing  and 
dragging,  w  e 
assumed  the 
function  of 
"•force"  and 
''caused  a 
body'  ' — t  h  e 
cars — to  "pass 
f  r  o  m  a  state 
of  rest  to  one 
of  motion," 
hoisting  them 
by  main 
strength  over 
the  crest. 

Night  had 
shut  down  for 
some  hours 
when  the  last 
car  had  topped 
the  r  i  s  e .     A 

b.   ....  Courtesy  of  American  Red  Cross 

one-c  hulling  ,  , 

wind  had  swent  Tnis  looks  like  tne  nrst  day  of  Mav?  **  is'  however,  a  day  in  that  black  August  of  1917  when  the  city 

wmu  iiau  swept  o),  Salonica  fe]t  twice  the  ravages  0f  fire  started  by  enemy  bombs,  and  the  homeless  inhabitants  filled 
down  from  the  tne  streets  with  what  effects  they  had  been  able  to  rescue  from  their  homes.     The  White 

snow,   the   rain  Tower,  built  by  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  shows  in  the  background 


"Reports  had  come  in  of  lively  fighting  and  a  steady  advance  in  the 

direction  of  Monastir.     .     .     .    We  were  anxious  to  be 

away.     .     .     .     We  waited  the  word" 


still  fell.  The  lights  were 
sv\  itched  on  and  over  a  trail 
flanked  on  one  side;  by  a  tow  - 
ering  cliff,  on  the. other  b)  a 
black  chasm  of  nothingniss, 
w  <■  kepi  on.  (  >nce  we  rounded 
a  sharp  curve,  there  was  a 
sudden  dip  in  the  trail  and  in 
the  darkness  we  almost  shot 
off  into  the  space  below. 

It  still  lacked  some  two 
hours  of  midnight  when  ahead 
we  discerned  a  few  flickering 
lights.  The  Lieutenant  gave 
the  signal  and  we  came  to  a 
stop  at  the  fringe  of  a  miser- 
able village.  We  had  been 
sixteen  hours  at  the  wheel 
but  had  covered  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  kilo- 
meters. We  were  all  cold  and 
hungry,  but  the  soup  batten- 
was  mired  somewhere  miles  in 
the  rear.  Our  lanterns  showed 
us  but  a  few  stone  hovels. 
Had  we  known  more  of  the 
Balkans,  we  would  not  even 
have  thought  of  finding  a 
shop.  We  gave  up  thoughts 
of  dinner,  crawled  within  our 
cars  and,  wrapping  our  great- 
coats about  us,  sought  to 
dream  of  "a  cleaner,  greener 
land." 

The    tramping    of    many 
feet  and  the  sobbing  of  a  man 
woke    me    next    morning.      I 
looked  out  to  see  a  column  of 
Russian  infantry  passing.  One 
big     fellow     was     crying     as 
though  his  heart  would  break. 
Ba-ne-a  or  Ba-netz-a — the  village  at  which  we  had  halted — proved 
to  be  a  miserable  collection  of  huts  constructed  of  rounded  stones, 
writh  which  the  surrounding  hills  were  covered.     Like  most  Turk- 
ish  villages,    it 
clung    to    the 
side   of   a  hill, 
sprawling  there 
with   no  a  t  - 
tempt    at    sys- 
tem or  a  view 
to  streets.   The 
buildings  were 
of    one    story ; 
a  few  had  glass 
but  in  far  the 
most  part  straw 
was    employed 
to  bloc  k  the 
windows.    The 
twisting    paths 
which    wan- 
dered about  be- 
t  w  e  e  n     the 
houses    were 
knee  deep  in 
black  mud. 
There  were  no 
shops,  not  even 
a  cafe. 

Other  and 
higher  hills 
rose  above  the 
one  on  which 
the  village  was 
situated.  These 
hills  were  bar- 
(Continued 
on  page  42) 
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Mangroves,  bay  trees,  magnolias  and  other  water-loving  growths  are  typical  of  the  Everglade  jungles  of  Florida 

CHARTING      AMERICA'S      JUNGLE      LAND 

By  Guy  E.  Mitchell 


INDIA'S  jungles,  aside  from  the  man-eaters,  can  boast  of  little 
or  no  superiority  to  jungles  in  our  own  country.  Some  of  the 
jungles  of  southern  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  even  the  Sacramento 
Valley  of  California,  for  instance,  are  practically  impenetrable 
without  the  constant  use  of  an  axe  or  machete.  And  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana  the  huge  diamond-back  rattlesnake  and  the  venom- 
ous cotton-mouth  moccasin  are  perhaps  good  seconds  to  the 
cobra.  Rattlesnake  venom  is  not  as  poisonous  as  that  of  the 
India  cobra  but  a  seven  or  eight  foot  rattler,  by  no  means  an  un- 
common inhabitant  of  the  southern  swamps,  carries  back  of  his 
jaws  a  charge  of  poison  sufficient  to  kill  three  or  four  men.  How- 
ever, of  the  rattlesnake  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  a  real  gentle- 
man, never  at- 
tacking unless 
badly  pro- 
voked, while  he 
always  gives 
polite  and  dis- 
tinctive warn- 
i  n  g  of  his 
presence. 

None  know 


of  the  various  American  jungles  so  well  as  the  map-makers  of 
the  Government.  Especially  the  topographic  maps  made  by  the 
engineers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  are  produced 
right  on  the  ground,  and  the  surveyor  covers  every  acre  of  the 
territory.  He  goes  far  in  advance  of  the  outposts  of  civilization, 
and  carries  these  most  accurate  surveys  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  wilderness.  This  careful  work  is  necessary  since  the  maps 
must  show  not  only  natural  and  political  boundaries  but  every 
mountain,  valley  and  stream  and  every  variation  in  altitude,  or 
elevation  above  sea  level. 

Real  map-making  means  field  work,  of  course.  The  genuine 
surveying  map-maker  must  do  his  work  with  the  mountains  and 
the  hills  and  the  valleys  actually  before  him.  In  some  sections, 
like  the  Great  Plains,  he  has  a  simple  problem ;  he  can  cover  a 
large  amount  of  territory  in  a  day ;  he  can  travel  easily  and  noth- 
ing obstructs  his  vision.  In  other  sections  he  may  be  able  to  get 
good  sights  from  bold  and  lofty  mountain  peaks,  but  reaching 
these  points  of  vantage  laden  with  his  surveying  instruments 
may  be  back-breaking  business.  In  still  other  places  he  may  have 
to  hack  his  way  through  to  enable  the  running  of  his  lines. 

In  Florida,  Government  surveys  have  penetrated  into  some  of 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


This  is  not  a  wire  entanglement  at  the  front, 
but  an  almost  impenetrable  maze  of  bulrushes 
in  the  Tule  Swamp  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 


"In  the  mountains  of  Hawaii     ...     is  found  one  of  the  worst  jungles  in  the  world.     It 

consists  of  a  veritable  network  of  apparently  endless  limbs  and  branches  of  haw,  so  dense 

that  none  but  the  smallest  animal  can  force  its  way  through" 
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"There  isn't  anything  in  the  world, 
even  letters  from  home,  that  will 
raise  the  soldier's  spirits  like  a 
good  marching  tune,"  says  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood.  The  great 
organization  of  the  Salvation  Army 
works  quietly  with  its  music  and 
its  scores  of  motor  trucks 


In  the  center  the  doughboys 
at  "chow"  are  listening  in- 
tently to  a  high  Salvation 
Army  officer.  It  is  not  all 
prayer  and  song  and  dough- 
nuts, either,  in  the  Salvation 
Army.  There  is  much  heavy 
work   to   be   done 


The  Shakespeare,  the  most  artistic  British  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  in  London. 

The  largest  American  Association  hut  for  our  boys  in 

London  is  the  Eagle 


BRINGING     "HOME"    TO     THE     DOUGHBOYS 

By  Jessie  B.  Payne 


((  A  LL  the  modern  inconveniences,"  grumbled  an  American 
Tx.  doughboy  good-naturedly  as  he  tried  to  wash  his  hands 
from  a  small-sized  portable  cup  which  was  also  collapsible.  It 
was  near  St.  Mihiel  that  his  voice  was  raised  recently  when  the 
Americans  were  pushing  the  Germans  out  of  the  salient,  and  had 
them,  in  fact,  so  successfully  pushed  that  our  men,  always  keen 
on  the  trail  of  cleanliness,  were  making  furtive  attempts  here  and 
there  to  wash  off  the  grime. 

"Take  the  water  hinternally,  old  dear,"  came  a  cockney  sug- 
gestion from  nearby,  "then  try  some  blooming  sand  on  your  'ands. 
Modern  hinconveniences — well,  I'll  be  blowed " 

And  then  a  queer  thing  happened.  Overhead  the  whiz  of 
American  airplanes  and  suddenly  a  shower  of  cigarettes  fell  from 
the  heavens.  Although  the  doughboy  and  his  cockney  critic 
didn't  know  it,  20,000  packages  were  being  dropped  all  along  the 
salient  as  the  two  were  delightedly  falling  on  their  share. 

"Marked  for  me,  this  is,"  muttered  the  erstwhile  grumbler, 
then  examining  the  package  in  his  hand,  he  read,  "  'Compliments 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.'  Well,  here's  the  thanks  of  a  per- 
fectly good  Baptist,  and  over  there  a  silent  vote  goes  out  from 
the  Church  of  Hengland.    Eh — Tommy?" 

At  the  same  time  that  the  cigarettes  fell  from  this  ultra  modern 
delivery  service,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  on  foot  moved  among 
the  infantrymen  and  artillerymen  who  were  still  pressing  forward 
in  that  victorious  squeeze  which  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the 
stronghold  they  had  held  for  three  years.  Further  on,  secretaries 
from  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  with  their  packs  of  chocolate  and 
cigarettes,  and  the  Salvation  Army  with  coffee  and  doughnuts 
were  passing  among  the  soldiers,  so  that  both  on  land  and  in  the 


air  these  fearless  workers  kept  pace  with  the   fearless  fighters. 

And  the  splendid  personal  thing  about  these  upkeepers  of 
morale  is  their  co-operative  spirit. 

While  the  main  line  of  endeavor  of  all  the  war  agencies  is  the 
same,  to  combat  homesickness  and  keep  up  the  morale,  there  is 
no  duplication  of  effort  anywhere.  In  the  larger  home  canton- 
ments, for  instance,  soldiers  will  find  huts  and  canteens  of  all 
five  of  the  camp  agencies,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C, 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  the  Salvation  Army.  But  in  the 
smaller  camps  the  organizations  have  working  agreements  which 
prevent  duplication. 

In  the  overseas  work  the  establishers  of  any  hut  gladly  share 
it  with  workers  from  all  the  other  organizations,  just  as  they 
welcome  men  of  all  faiths  into  its  shelter  and  hospitality.  Not 
only  does  the  "thanks  of  a  perfectly  good  Baptist"  frequently  go 
out  to  the  K.  of  C,  but  the  good-will  and  thanks  of  every  known 
denomination  is  going  out,  with  reason,  to  every  other. 

To  realize  what  the  chain  of  helping  hands  held  out  to  the 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  means,  one  must  follow  one  of  our  men 
from  his  own  doorway  where  he  says  goodbye  to  his  family  and 
his  familiar  environment,  to  the  training  camps  here,  and  on  to 
France  and  to  the  front  lines.  Let  us  take  for  the  purpose  one 
of  the  youngest  of  our  soldiers,  for,  using  the  word  "men,"  one 
thinks  involuntarily  of  the  hordes  of  boys  one  sees  everywhere 
in  uniform  who  are  nevertheless  fighting  men,  youthfulness  not- 
withstanding. 

The  camp  agencies  have  established  clubs  and  canteens  for 
our  warrior  in  any  camp  in  the  United  States,  and  the  American 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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Those  of  us  who  have  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Salvation  Army  lass  cannot  fail  to  envy  our  soldiers  the  opportunity  of  testing  her  warm 
friendliness,  her  motherhness,  her  cheeriness.  The  Salvation  Army  has  endeared  itself  to  every  "doughboy  at  the  front  by  the  invention  of  dough- 
nuts as  an  antidote  to  war  weariness.  Establishing  themselves  up  near  the  front  line,  the  Salvation  Army 'lassies,  taking  possession  of  old  houses  and 
barns,  many  ot  them  partly  wrecked  by  shells,  have  served  the  American  soldier  with  unlimited  hot  doughnuts  "like  mother  used  to  make."  There 
is  never  an  hour  when  the  boys  cannot  get  refreshments  and  the  popularity  of  these  canteens  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  not  gone  up  there.    Then,  too,  there  is  always  a  motherly  hand  ready  with  needle  and  thread 
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The  canteens  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  not  popular  because  of  their  location  but  because  of  the  warm  hospitality  that  prevails  inside.  These  pic- 
tures show  a  variety  of  entrances  and  a  suggestion  of  interiors.  Some  of  the  canteens  are  in  old  stables,  partly  demolished  houses,  in  barns  and  mere 
holes  in  the  ground.  The  Salvation  Army  workers  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  are  up  with  the  fighting  men.  The  central  photograph  at  the  top 
is  of  a  recreation  hut  used  with  the  mobile  units  of  the  army.  The  steel  helmets  worn  by  the  soldiers  and  the  Salvation  Army  workers  indicate  that 
the  dug-outs  are  near  the  front  line.  The  lower  and  the  central  pictures  show  the  gas  mask  worn  in  the  alert  position  which  indicates 
nearness  to  the  trenches.     The  lower  left  picture  shows  the  clublike  effect  that  can  be  produced  in  an  old  stable 
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This  might  be  called  the  recreation  page,  for  it  shows  a  few  of  the  things  the  Yf  M.  C.  A.  and  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  are  doing  to 
keep  the  boys  in  America  and  the  boys  "over  there"  from  that  homesick  feeling.  The  upper  picture  shows  a  corner  in  the  homelike  reading- 
room  in  the  National  Defenders  Club  of  the  Presidio,  California,  the  book  supply  being  furnished  by  the  American  Library  Association.  More 
than  a  thousand  of  these  cheery  soldiers'  clubs  have  been  opened  in  American  cities  through  the  efforts  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  The  sight-seeing 
tour  at  the  top  shows  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  General  Grant,  New  York;  and  below,  wounded  soldiers  visiting  historic  Tours,  France.  The  boys 
around  the  talking  machine  are  in  the  Eagle  Hut,  London.  At  the  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  gentle  reminder  of 
the  home  folks.     The  oval  shows  one  of  the  Information  Booths  in  hundreds  of  American  cities 
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The  vast  organizations  for  maintaining  high  morale  among  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  link  the  earth.      The  first  picture  is  a  British  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hut  of  the  Egyptian   forces.      The  orchestra   is   composed  of  war   prisoners  in  Siberia,  the  instruments  having  been  made  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work- 
shop.    Below  is  a  tentlike  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  ovals  are  huts  in  Palestine.     At  the  bottom  is  a  temporary  British  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
camp  on  a  beach  in  Egypt.     The  boys  in  "B.  V.  D.'s"  are  patronizing  the  soft  drink   counter   at  a  Y.   M.   C.   A.   canteen  in   torrid   Mesopotamia! 
While  no  photographs  are  shown  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  we  must  pay  tribute  to  the  efficient  and  unostentatious 
manner  in  which  this  Association  is  caring  for  the  needs  of  women  war  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  also  for  women 
visiting   the   camps   and   cantonments   in   America,  and  in  maintaining  attractive  Hostess  Houses 
with  canteens  for  soldiers  and  their  women  friends 
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A  careful  search  will  reveal  one  small  burro  south  of  the  huge  pile  of  lumber  in  the  foreground.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  burro  is  the 

most  useful  animal  in  the  Southwest 

Unique,  Bizarre,  Unparalleled  on  Our  Continent,  the  Turbu- 
lent Section  of  California's  Border  That  Is  Neighbor  to 
Wicked  Lozver  California    Is  Doomed  to  Become  Civilised 

By  M.  E.  Edwards 

Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


AROUND  the  movie  studios  of  Hollywood  there  is,  of  course, 
a  horde  of  graceful  gun-men  and  coy  cow-girls  who  now 
and  then  "shoot  up"  a  tolerant  California  town — that  we  of  the 
east  may  have  our  regular  five-reel  thrill  of  Wild  West  life.  But 
the  real 

" — — days  of  old, 

The  days  of  gold, 

The  days  of  Forty-nine" 
are  but  a  memory  now,  even  to 
the  most  hoary  pioneer.  A  preju- 
dice has  developed  against  mur- 
der, too,  since  the  halcyon  days 
of  "Tennessee's  Pardner;"  and  to- 
day it  is  more  genteel  to  run  an 
orange  ranch  than  a  faro  layout. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  our  own 
American  California — what  pur- 
ists might  call  California  proper 
to  distinguish  it,  perhaps,  from 
California  improper  —  that  reck- 
less Mexican  state  of  the  same 
name,  just  across  the  line. 

Here,  indeed,  in  the  wide-open 
Mexican  border  towns  something 
of  the  wild-and-woolly  life  still 
flourishes.  "Baja  California,"  this 
eight  hundred  mile  long,  Italy- 
shaped  peninsula  is  called  on  the 
Mexican  maps ;  "The  Mother  of 
California"  the  Jesuits  named  it 
when  they  tramped  up  its  weary 
hostile  length  on  their  way  to  build 
the  missions  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
and  Monterey.  And  from  their 
day  to  this  it  has  been  the  home 
of  tumult,  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture. Cortez  robbed  its  pearl  fish- 
ers at  La  Paz ;  Sir  Francis  Drake 
dropped  his  pirate  anchor  in  Mag- 
dalena  Bay;  and  "Nicaragua 
Walker,  the  gray-eyed  man  of 
destiny,"  invaded  it,  decades  ago, 
raising  the  Confederate  flag  and 


declaring   it    another   slave    state. 


"In  a  lonely  cave  on  the  hostile  slopes  of  the  great  Carisso 

gorge,  one  of  the  engineers  found  a  pile  of  broken  pottery, 

and  amid  the  wreck  one  perfect  and  beautiful  Indian  olla, 

covered  with  a  swastika  design  and  a  frame  of  ferns" 


So  its  topsy-turvy  course  has  run,  and  to-day  it's  Colonel  Estaban 
Cantu,  self-appointed  governor,  guides  its  uncertain  destinies, 
ruling  it  as  might  a  Prince  of  Monaco ;  a  bizarre  principality 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  Mexico. 

From  Yuma  to  the  sea,  for  two  hundred  rough,  rocky  miles 
this  turbulent  territory  joins  our  own — or  is  separated  from  it — 
by  the  magic  "line,"  depending  on  the  humor  of  border  sheriffs 
at  particular  moments.     Now  a  boundary,  they  used  to  tell  us  in 

school,  is  an  imaginary  line  be- 
tween two  countries.  But  in  vari- 
ous jails  hard  by  that  long  row  of 
stone  obelisks  that  marches  from 
the  Texas  coast  to  the  Pacific, 
marking  where  the  U.  S.  A.  quits 
and  trouble  begins,  there  are  many 
sad  persons  who  deny  that  this 
boundary  is  imaginary. 

Once,  at  Calexico,  a  fugitive 
from  American  justice,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Yankee  police,  fell 
sprawling  fairly  across  this  line, 
his  head  and  shoulders  in  Mexico, 
his  feet  in  California.  Right  man- 
fully his  Mexican  friends  grabbed 
him  by  the  hair  and  hands,  seeking 
to  drag  him  over  to  safety.  But 
an  American  cop  fell  heavily  on 
the  fugitive's  feet,  a  pistol  against 
the  American  part  of  his  anatomy, 
bawling  such  ominous  threats  that 
the  runaway  squirmed  hastily 
back  to  his  own  country.  More 
than  one  border  bad  man  has  bit 
the  desert  dust  because  he  didn't 
know  exactly  where  this  line  was 
— or  didn't  reach  it  in  time. 

It  reveals,  too,  the  clannish  co- 
herence of  races,  does  this  so- 
called  imaginary  line.  And  in 
sharp,  startling  cleavage  it  shows 
a  curious  "cross  section"  of  the 
social  life  of  the  two  peoples,  di- 
verse in  manners  and  habits,  in 
standards  and  traditions. 
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Flat,  dirty-brown  Mexicali,  with  its 
three  thousand  daylight  population,  boasts 
the  greatest  gambling  house  in  all  the 
Americas — and  the  highest  known  percent- 
age in  favor  of  the  house !  Here  is  an  odd 
town  whose  population  doubles  at  night 
when  hundreds  of  devotees  swarm  over 
from  the  American  side  to  follow  the  fickle 
bouncing  marble  in  the  roulette  wheel,  or 
to  shoot  Spanish  dice  or  buck  the  Keno 
game. 

The  "Owl,"  or  El  Tecolote  as  the  Mexi- 
cans call  this  sordid  palace  of  chance,  houses 
a  bar  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  with 
forty  bartenders  working  on  big  nights. 
Tourists  who  have  studied  the  liquor  prob- 
lem from  Pekin  to  Paris  tell  me  there  is 
no  bar  in  the  world  as  big  as  this. 

Quitting  the  American  town  of  Calexico, 
twin  sister  of  Mexicali  but  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  her  sister,  I  ventured  across  the 
line  myself,  to  see  what  the  "chile-con-car- 
nage" night  life  was  like. 

It  was  a  ravishing  night,  the  tinkling, 
murmuring  town  bathed  in  a  silver  haze, 
with  faint  night  odors  of  sage  drifting  in 
from  the  desert.  Somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tance a  burro  brayed  mourn- 
fully. "The  national  anthem," 
muttered  my  companion  dis- 
respectfully. 

Groping  down  narrow, 
murky  streets,  past  the  low 
open  doors  of  adobe  shacks 
where  blanketed,  sombreroed 
figures  lurked ;  past  tiny  cafes 
where  guitars  droned  and 
women  laughed ;  through  an 
increasing  aroma  of  chile  and 
garlic,  we  held  our  course. 

"Everybody  goes  once, 
anyway,  just  to  see  it,"  runs 
the  Calexico  compromise. 

They  did  well  to  call  it 
"Owl."  Long  before  we  came 
to  it  we  heard  its  evil  voice 
lifted  in  the  night — the  blare 
of  bands,  a  tumult  of  shouting. 
Inside  it  was  all  aglitter  with 
a  thousand  lamps ;  above  the 
music  and  the  rattle  of  dice 
rose  the  shouts  of  gamblers 
and  the  hard  laughter  of  an  army  of  Car- 
mens,  bare  of  shoulder  and  bold  of  smile, 
who  danced  and  swayed  to  the  strains  of 
Paloma,  Machiche  and  company. 

The  bluish  air  was  stifling,  foul  with 
dust  and  smoke  and  the  reek  of  excited,  per- 
spiring men — a  veritable  babel,  a  congress 
of  all  nations  it  was,  surging  to  the  bar, 
crowding  about  the  noisy  gaming  tables,  dan- 
cing with  the  hundred  odd  girls  in  the  ball- 
room adjacent;  the  "corral,"  cowmen  had 
styled  the  dancing  place,  separated  as  it  was 
from  the  main  floor  by  a  mere  picket  fence 
to  keep  the  crowd  from  trampling  down  the 
dancers. 

Millionaires  were  there  from  the  coast 
cities  and  east ;  tourists  too,  like  ourselves, 
who  had  gotten  Calexico's  special  dispen- 
sation to  "see  it  once ;"  there  were  "cow 
persons"  from  Arizona  in  spurs  and  hairy 
"chaps,"  and  cotton  kings  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley  rubbing  elbows  with  Hindus, 
Chinos,  Japs,  and  Mexicans,  and  Cocopah 
Indians  with  hair  long  like  Absalom's.  "The 
confusion  of  tongues,"  muttered  my  com- 
panion.1 :    . 

"Let's  climb  up  above,  like  Nebuchad- 


A  hair  cut  "between  the  acts"  in  rebel 

life.     A  Mexican's  razor  is  put 

to  many  uses 


What  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  border  lack  in  military 
form  they  make  up  for  in  abundance  of  ammunition 
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On    the    so-called    "imaginary    line"    of 
school  days,  the  Mexican  border 


nezzar,"  said   I,  "so  we  can  look  down  at 
the  wicked  city.'' 

So  we  went  up  into  a  tiny  box  in  a  tier 
that  runs  along  one  side  of  the  building, 
opposite  the  bar  and  above  the  game  tables 
and  the  dance-hall.  1  pulled  aside  the  dingy, 
plush  curtains  and  looked  down — or  back, 
back  to  "The  days  of  gold,  the  days  of 
Forty-nine!"  It  was  a  picture  from  "The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  or  a  night  in  "Red 
I  )og."  It  was  the  supreme  essence  of  Wild 
\\  est  realism.  It  has  never  been  filmed  or 
photographed,  the  local  authorities  do  not 
want  the  outside  world  to  know  the  whole 
truth  about  the  "Owl."  But  what  a  show 
it  would  make  if  one  could  lift  it  bodily 
and  set  it  down,  say,  on  the  big  stage  of 
the  New  York  Hippodrome. 

Our  elbows  on  the  tiny  table  between 
us,  we  squeezed  forward  in  the  little  box, 
peering  down  at  the  swirling,  smoking^ 
swearing  throng  below — surging  now  to  this 
game,  now  to  that,  as  it  was  bruited  about 
that  someone  was  having  a  "run  of  luck." 
"Que  quieren?"  interrupted  a  dull  voice. 
It  was  a  shabby  Mexican  waiter  with  a 
tray.  "Nada — nothing,"  I  said.  But  he 
tarried,  repeating  his  familiar 
formula. 

"Bueno  —  dos  limonadas." 
Two  lemonades !  And  from 
the  insolent  shrug  of  his 
shoulders  I  divined  that  he 
knew  we  were  interlopers — of 
no  consequence — for  it  was  a 
tradition  that  guests  who  sat 
in  boxes  should  buy  wine. 

With  a  drawing-pad  on  her 
knee,  half  hidden  beneath  the 
table,  my  companion  was 
busily  sketching.  The  fat  man 
who  drummed  up  partners  for 
the  girls  in  the  dance-hall 
made  a  striking  sketch,  he  had 
a  shape  like  a  bottle  of  milk. 
Suddenly  all  was  silent  be- 
low, all  but  the  metallic  click 
of  a  fateful  hopping  marble. 
Hardly  another  game  was  go- 
ing now;  even  the  music  was 
hushed.  A  boy,  scarcely  sev- 
enteen, in  overalls  and  a  bat- 
tered hat,  was  bucking  the  wheel  and  win- 
ning, winning! 

"It's  the  freckled  kid  that  drives  Beals' 
meat  wagon  on  the  American  side!"  piped 
a  girl's  shrill  voice,  as  she  scrambled  atop 
a  card  table  and  peered  over  the  heads  of 
men  intently  watching.  Quickly,  and  in 
whispers,  so  as  not  to  change  his  luck,  the 
word  went  round.  The  kid  had  started 
with  a  five  dollar  piece — and  was  winning 
hundreds.  He  played  the  black  and  won- 
and  then  the  red ;  the  "oo's"— and  still  the 
dealer  pushed  the  gold  and  silver  and  bills 
back  to  the  boy.  He  had  money  in  every 
pocket;  six  months'  wages  on  the  delivery 
wagon.  A  year's;  two  years— four— three 
thousand  dollars.  "Gawd!  All  from  a 
skinny  fiver !"  gasped  the  blonde,  covetously. 

Then  an  odd  thing  happened.  Seized 
with  panic — or  was  it  sense? — the  boy, 
jamming  his  winnings  deep  into  his  baggy 
clothes,  fought  his  way  through  the  press- 
ing crowd  and  ran  for  the  door — literally 
ran — wild-eyed,  but  resolute.  "Wait,  fool 
— your  luck  ain't  broke!"  yelled  the  girl. 
But  the  boy  was  gone. 

Straight  across  the  line  he  ran,  I  heard 
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Dictionaries  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  sea  elephant  is  not 
yet  extinct,  as  witness  this   great  twenty-foot   bull  of  the  last  herd, 
photographed    at    Guadeloupe    Island    off   the   coast    of    Lower    Cali- 
fornia.    His   face  is   reminiscent  rather  of  a  parrot 
than  of  an  elephant 

later,  and  bought  a  ticket  for  Boone,  Iowa,  his  old  home  town ; 
that  very  night  he  abandoned  Calexico  forever,  fleeing  as  he  was 
in  overalls  and  battered  hat,  bidding  none  good-bye,  taking  not 
even  his  shabby  effects  from  his  boarding-house,  not  even  wait- 
ing to  collect  his  last  week's  pay  from  the  butcher. 

But  accidents  will  happen  even  in  the  "Owl."  They  are  rare, 
these  accidents,  like  the  one  that  happened  to  the  freckled  boy 
from  Iowa,  yet  they  occur  often  enough  to  keep  the  -suckers 
coming.  Of  other  "accidents"  the  police  seldom  speak.  In  fact 
since  the  Owl  installed  its  famous  "bird  cage"  these  accidents  have 
been  less  frequent.  It  is  unique,  and  of  singular  moral  effect,  this 
odd  "bird  cage"  in  the  "Owl." 

From  the  ceiling,  and  reached  only  by  a  trap  door  through 

the    roof    above,    is 

suspended  an  omi- 
nous-looking circular 
cage,  with  loop-holes 
all  around  it.  Inside 
this  cage,  and  armed 
with  sawed-off  shot 
guns,  there  sit  a  half 
dozen  hawk-eyed 
guards,  watching  the 
seething  crowd  be- 
1  o  w  .  Considering 
the  nature  of  the 
business  done  and 


the  antecedents  of  some  of  the  habitues,  the  subduing  influence 
of  the  invisible  guards  in  the  cage  is  remarkable.  But  the  guards 
are  small  protection  against  the  wiles  of  those  who  run  the  games, 
or  against  the  flock  of  "dips"  who  prey  on  the  unwary  sightseers, 
"frisking"  with  apparent  immunity. 

At  no  other  section  of  the  international  border  did  I  find 
mutual  relations  between  Americans  and  Mexicans  more  friendly 
and  hospitable  than  here  between  the  two  Californias.  Back  and 
forth  across  the  line  a  constant  stream  is  passing,  buying  and  sell- 
ing, carrying  bundles — like  a  train  of  busy  ants. 

The  Mexican  boys  and  girls  of  Baja  California  nearly  all 
speak  English ;  most  of  them  have  been  educated  in  the  Catholic 
schools  of  California  or  have  lived  in  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego. 
They  have  acquired  American  habits  and  customs  and  have  ab- 
sorbed American  ideas  and  ideals.  Down  in  Mexico  their  houses 
are  now  fitted  with  American  furniture  and  musical  instruments, 
and  many  own  American  automobiles.  Th'ey  are  prosperous, 
happy  patrons  of  Uncle  Sam.  Gone  from  Baja  California,  how- 
ever, are  the  old  days  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  when  as  one 
sacrilegious  traveler  said,  "All  the  peon  needs  to  furnish  his  house 
is  a  picture  of  a  saint  and  a  string  of  red  peppers." 

California  merchants  sell  enormous  quantities  of  farming  ma- 
chinery, supplies,  provisions,  clothing  and  other  necessities  to  the 
inhabitants  along  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line ;  and  they,  in  turn, 
ship  all  their  cattle,  their  grain  and  cotton  to  the  California 
markets. 

Governor  Cantu  is  building  a  network  of  roads  throughout 
his  district,  and  I  traveled  for  some  three  hundred  miles  through 
his  realm  in  comfort  and  safety. 

South  of  Mexicali  there  spit  and  bubble  the  so-called  mud 
volcanoes,  boiling  holes  of  hot,  steaming  ooze  that  keep  the  whole 
earth  trembling  about  the  margin  of  Volcano  Lake.  Out  on  the 
lake  itself,  here  and  there,  tiny  clouds  of  steam  arise,  showing 
where  hot  water  is  coming  up.  I  noticed  that  the  wild  duck  and 
geese  kept  a  safe  distance  from  these  hot  pools  in  the  lake. 

Tradition  says  the  Cocopah  Indians,  who  still  lurk  among 
the  rock  peaks  to  the  south,  used  to  cast  their  enemies  into  these 
bubbling  hot  wells.  Only  a  few  months  ago  an  American  engi- 
neer wandering  too  near  one  of  these  mud  pots  broke  through 
the  yellowish  sulphur  crust  about  it  and  was  badly  scalded. 

Here  and  there,  stuck  off  in  the  scenic  hills  of  this  historic 
peninsula,  are8  to  be  found  the  homes  of  ranchers — haciendas,  the 
Mexicans  call  these  old  estates.  I  stopped  at  one  overnight;  a 
vast,  rambling  edifice  the  house  was,  built  of  adobe,  Moorish 
style,  with  a  flower- 
choked  patio.  And 
such  an  army  of 
pets  !  There  was  a 
goat,  a  lamb,  a  troop 
of  dogs,  cats  every- 
where, guinea-pigs 
in  crates — and  birds  ! 
birds  !  birds !  A 
cockatoo  or  two 
rounded  out  the 
menagerie. 

"I  am  quite  hap- 
py,"   explained    the 


Separate  the  Mexican  miner  from  his  din- 
ner pail,  and  the  camera  man's  "Look 
pleasant,  please"  would  have  an  opposite 
effect.  The  U.  S.  A.  pail  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  Mexican  footgear 


The  Dead  Rat  of  Calexico,  California,  and 
The  Owl  of  its  twin  town  across  the  border, 
Mexicali,  where  "night  life"  is  the  attrac- 
tion with  the  blare  and  glare  and  gaming 
and  women,  are  doomed  to  extinction 


Along    the    grave-bordered,    sand-blown 

trail  blazed  by  those  pioneers  who  "saw 

California  first,"  the  stately  cactus  offers 

water  from  its  succulent  stems  to 

the  desert-weary  traveler 
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Fifty  miles  over  the  border-line  in  Lower  California, 

the  doubtful  joys  of  a  real  Mexican  bull  fight 

are  to  be  found  at  Ensenada 


Great  precautions  are  taken  at  the  International  Line 

to  guard  against  the  carrying  of  cattle  diseases  into  the 

United  States.     Dipping  for  disinfecting  purposes  is 

"a  good  show"  for  the  cowmen  and  soldiers,  but 

a  doubtful  joy  for  the  "actors" 


A  common  sight  in  the  narrow,  murky  streets  of  Mexicali,  where  sombreroed   figures 

lurk  in  the  low  open  doors  of  adobe  shacks,  is  the  portly  porker.     Here  he  has  the 

appearance  of  possessing  six  legs — but  a  closer  view  will  reveal  a  team 


Over  the  border 
this  Mexican  con- 
ception of  "Home 
Sweet  Home"  is  in 
keeping  with  the 
arid  surroundings. 
Notwiths  tanding 
the  lack  of  our 
northern  ideas  of 
comfort  and  order, 
these  half-gypsy 
families  seem  to 
thrive,  doubtless 
due  to  plenty  of  air 
and  sunshine 
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Water  for  drinking  is  carried  in  these  huge 
cow's  horn  is  inserted  in  one 


old  man,  "except  for 
the  mountain  lions. 
Last  night  one  leaped 
a  ten-foot  thorn  fence, 
killed  my  best  colt 
right  there  in  the  cor- 
ral— and  got  away.  I 
can  hardly  raise  colts 
any  more,  the  lions 
have  become  so  plen- 
tiful." 

It's  a  new,  worth- 
while, and  even  excit- 
ing course  to  the  coast 
— this  border  path 
from  Yuma  to  the 
sea.  It  does  not  fol- 
low the  grave-bor- 
d  e  r  e  d  ,  sand-blown 
trail  blazed  by  those 
hardy  souls  of  Forty- 
nine  who  "saw  Cali- 
f  o  r  n  i  a  first,"  and 
whose  stray  bones  and 
rusty  wagon  tires  still 
mark  their  camp  sites 
on  the  dead  desert. 
Part  rail  and  part 
auto  trail  it  is,  and  it 
hugs  the  border  line ; 
it  plays  leap-frog  across  it,  and  at  one  place  even  runs  under  it ! 

Next  time  you're  going  to  California,  get  off  at  Yuma  and 
take  the  "bob-tail  hookworm  line"  as  the  cow-men  call  this  rail- 
road; cut  down  into  Mexico  just  beyond  the  Colorado,  and  ride 
for  sixty  miles  through  the  new  American  Egypt,  through  endless 
seas  of  flat,  heat-shivering  cotton  fields,  till  you  come  to  Mexicali, 
boom-town  and  hell-hole,  vortex  of  sin  and  last  retreat  of  bad  men. 

Cross  back  to  Calexico  (in  California),  and  take  the  stage 
on  west  to  Campo,  far  up  in  the  Lagunas.  Thence  by  rail  to 
the  racy,  frivolous  Mexican  town  of  Tia  Juana  ("Aunt  Jane"  in 
English)  ;  back  and  forth  across  the  border  till  you  come  to  San 
Diego,  mecca  of  the  idle  rich  and  the  richly  idle,  with  climate 
incomparable. 

This  new  railroad  is  designed  to  tie  up  southern  California 
with  the  southland  trunk  lines  to  the  east,  to  give  Arizona  and 
the  vast  Imperial  Valley  a  straight  haul  to  tidewater. 

With  two  adventurous  camera  men,  who  were  making  "news 
pictures"  for  one  of  the  illustrated  weeklies,  I  went  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  new  line.  A  flat-car  was  put  in  front  of 
the  engine  on  a  regular  passenger  train.  With  cameras  mounted 
and  cranks  turning  we  ate  up  that  mountain  scenery,  tunnels, 
construction  gangs  and  all.  A  civil  engineer  who  is  now  flying 
over  less  peaceful  scenery  went  with  us,  pointing  out  the  kinks 
and  feats  in  this  rather  unusual  job  of  railway  building. 

Construction  gangs,  dynamiting  their  way  into  flinty  boulders 
and  mountains  of  rock,  have  attacked  the  range  from  both  sides 
at  once.  Sixty  miles  of  track  are  built,  and  trains  are  running 
on  the  west  end.  On  the  east,  the  line  is  built  from  Seely  to 
Coyote  Wells;  and  now  they're  battling  up  the  vast,  dizzy,  and 
once  unknown  Carisso  Gorge,  long  ago  marked  "unsurveyable" 


canvas  bags  slung  over  the  burro's  back, 
corner  which  serves  as  a  spout 
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on  the  maps  of  gov- 
ernment engineers. 
Through  the  worst  of 
this  hostile  zone  the 
road  will  cost  half  a 
million  a  mile. 

In  a  lonely  cave 
on  the  hostile  slopes 
of  the  great  Carisso 
gorge,  one  of  the  en- 
gineers found  a  pile 
of  broken  pottery, 
and  amid  the  wreck 
one  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful Indian  olla,  cov- 
ered with  a  swastika 
design  and  a  frame  of 
ferns.  Mats  of  hu- 
man hair,  arrow  heads 
and  ashes  have  also 
been  found  in  some 
of  these  caves. 

Weird  obstacles 
beset    the    chain-gang 
and  the  builders. 
There's  the  desert  oc- 
tallia   or  the  barbed- 
wire   plant,    the   fish- 
hook cactus,  and  the 
jumping    cholla    devil 
with  a  hundred  prickly  needles  to  the  square  inch — "Everything," 
as  the  engineer  put  it,  "from  dizzy  cliffs  and  rattlesnakes  to  sand 
storms  and  arsenic  springs." 

At  the  Lindero  tunnel  your  train  speeds  through  a  California 
canyon  choked  with  scrub  oaks  and  juniper  trees  and  dives  into 
the  side  of  an  ugly  "hogback."  Racing  along  in  darkness  you 
suddenly  emerge  into  Mexico,  having  literally  entered  the  Re- 
public by  an  underground  route. 

"A  weak  feature  of  this  road,  as  regards  its  strategic  value  to 
Uncle  Sam,"  observed  the  engineer,  "is  the  fact  that  it  runs  over 
into  Mexico  and  has  so  many  bridges  and  tunnels  on  its  Mexican 
section.  But  to  cross  this  coast  range  we  had  to  go  back  and 
forth  across  the  line  hunting  a  possible  grade." 

He  was  a  philosopher  of  the  wilderness,  this  engineer,  true  to 
the  reckless,  capable  types  that  have  built  the  Roosevelt  dams, 
the  Panama  canals,  and  have  pushed  railroads  into  frozen  Alaska 
and  through  the  reek  and  ooze  of  Philippine  jungles.  It  was 
126°  in  the  shade  of  his  dingy  tent  the  day  I  visited  his  humble 
camp  at  Coyote  Wells — 126°,  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  that 
swept  hot  stinging  sand  before  it!  (Be  assured  you  don't  have 
to  go  to  Egypt  or  Arabia  to  meet  a  simoon ;  ask  any  old  pros- 
pector who  has  braved  the  Yuma  desert.)  He  was  working  over 
his  plans,  stripped  to  the  waist,  his  body  brown  as  a  Chinaman's. 
At  his  bunkside  I  bumped  into  a  box  covered  with  a  wire  screen 
and  a  warning  buzz  sent  me  stumbling  for  safety. 

"That's  my  new  alarm  clock,"  grinned  the  engineer.  "Caught 
him  on  the  rocks  the  other  day.  He  wakes  me  every  morning  at 
five — got  him  trained  to  rattle  to  me.  One  of  the  most  syste- 
matic and  dependable  snakes  I  ever  met." 

(Continued  on  page  43) 


Pelicans  "at  attention"  on  the  coast  near  Tia  Juana- 


— they  have  suddenly  discovered  a  school  of  fish 
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By  Lieutenant  Harold  Lake 
Author  of  "Campaigning  in  the  Balkans" 


WE  left  Giivezne  and  marched  away  up  the  Seres  road  to 
Lahana,  which  stands  just  below  the  highest  point  which 
the  road  reaches  on  its  journey  from  Salonica  to  the  Struma. 
What  we  did  there  is  a  question  of  no  importance  but  we  took 
three  weeks  in  doing  it,  and 
on  the  Sundays  we  used  to 
go  to  the  war,  because  Sun- 
day was  a  holiday  and  we 
could  do  what  we  liked.  It 
was  possible  to  start  quite 
early  in  the  morning  because 
we  had  left  the  padre  with 
the  rest  of  the  battalion  lower 
down  the  road,  so  there  were 
no  church  parades  to  hinder 
us.  The  cook  was  inclined  to 
be  grieved  because  he  had  to 
get  up  at  unconscionable 
hours  to  give  us  breakfast, 
but  that  could  not  be  helped. 
We  had  to  make  the  most  of 
the  holiday. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  go  to 
the  war  from  Lahana.  All 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  stop 
the  first  motor  that  comes 
along — so  long  as  it  is  not  a 
Red  Cross  car — and  go  as  far 
as  it  will  take  you.  If  it  is 
one  of  those  modest,  retiring 
motors  that  does  not  like  to 
push  itself  forward  too  faryou 
can  always  jump  off  when  it 
stops  and  board  one  which  is 
going  further.  Those  lorries 
have  to  go  fairly  close  to  the 
trouble.  They  have  shells  to 
take  to  the  batteries  and  food 
for  the  men  in  the  front  line. 
Of  course  they  don't  go  up  to 
the  front  line,  but  there  are 
times    when    they    find    them-  A  trench  mortar  on  the 


selves  under  fire.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  Bul- 
gar  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  an  occasional  shell  on  the  road. 
His  attentions  did  not  make  the  road  much  worse  than  it  was 
before,   but  they  served  to  put  a  spice  of  adventure  into  our 

journeying. 

The  proper  thing  to  do 
first  of  all  was  to  go  and  call 
on  a  battery.  There  was  sure 
to  be  one  about  somewhere  if 
only  you  could  find  it.  Locat- 
ing batteries  is  not  the  easiest 
job  in  the  world,  even  when 
they  are  on  your  own  side  and 
you  are  free  to  move  where 
you  will  in  search  of  them.  It 
is  more  difficult  than  usual  in 
Macedonia  because  the  coun- 
try is  so  very  complex.  But 
one  learns  in  time  to  track  the 
guns  to  their  hiding  place  in 
some  secret  valley,  and  there 
they  are,  sending  little  mes- 
sengers out  across  the  river 
and  the  plain  to  some  village 
which  is  suspected  of  conceal- 
ing the  enemy. 

There  is  at  least  one  thing 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  our 
war  in  Macedonia — it  is  pos- 
sible to  look  at  it.  There  is 
no  question  of  sitting  dismally 
in  a  trench  and  squinting 
round  corners  through  a  peri- 
scope. When  you  are  up  with 
•  the  battery,  you  can  generally 
watch  the  shells  arrive  at  their 
journey's  end,  which  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  being 
informed  through  a  telephone 
that  some  invisible  target  has 

©  Underwood  &  Underwood  been   hit.      It   IS   possible  to   sit 

Serbian  front  in  Macedonia  on   a   hill   above   the   guns   and 
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see  quite  plainly  what  they  are  doing.  You  may  watch  a  village 
being  literally  taken  to  pieces. 

It  is  all  rather  curious.  One  cannot  feel  much  sympathy  for 
the  average  Macedonian  village.  It  does  not  look  as  if  anybody 
loved  it;  if  one  had  the  dreadful  misfortune  to  be  born  in  such 
a  place  one  would,  I  think,  desire  most  urgently  to  forget  the 
fact.  But  even  so  it  is  not  possible  to  forget  that  it  was  once 
the  habitation  of  men,  and  that  children  played  round  those  ugly 
little  houses  before  war  came  and  sent  the  bullock  wagons  creak- 
ing down  the  road.  It  all  seems  rather  a  pity.  .  .  .  But 
presently  interest  gets  the  better  of  emotion  and  one  watches  with 
an  increasing  pride  the  careful,  accurate  work  of  the  men  at  the 
guns,  as  bit  by  bit  the  village  jumps  into  the  air  amid  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  vanishes.  How  such  accuracy  is  achieved  one  cannot 
tell,  but  there  it  is,  and  it  is  a  fascinating  thing  to  watch. 

Observed  under  these  conditions,  war  becomes  almost  im- 
personal. Instead  of  being  a  thing  of  passion  and  emotion,  it 
is  a  cold-blooded  game  of  skill  in  which  all  the  players,  down  to 
one's  very  self,  are  just  pawns.  Possibly  the  enemy  is  trying  to 
find  and  silence  the  battery  and  his  exploring  shells  are  bursting 
at  varying  distances  around.  It  does  not  matter.  There  may  be 
the  consciousness  that  if  a  shell  landed  at  one's  feet  the  conse- 
quences would  be  disastrous,  but  it  seems — and  is — so  very  un- 
likely that  any  shell  would  land  in  so  inconvenient  a  spot  that 
the  question  of  personal  peril  simply  does  not  arise.  So,  too,  if 
the  glasses  show  little  figures  flying  from  the  village  below  and 
some  of  them  crumple  up  and  fall — it  does  not  seem  as  if  the 
final  catastrophe  had  overtaken  some  human  beings ;  it  is  simply 
that  some  pawns  have  been  removed  from  the  board.  It  is  all 
in  the  game,  the  fate  of  those  little  distant  figures,  the  fate  of 
the  men  one  knows,  one's  own  fate.  Those  shells  bursting  around 
do  not  stand  so  much  for  the  menace  of  pain  and  death  as  for 


tokens  of-  the  enemy's  failure  to  be  as  clever  as  our  men.  The 
gunner  is  more  of  a  scientist  than  a  warrior,  and  the  emotions 
he  gets  out  of  war  are  not  unlike  those  which  you  find  in  golf 
or  cricket,  or  any  game  of  skill. 

If  you  wish  to  get  down  to  the  stark  realities  of  war,  out- 
post and  patrol  work  can  be  recommended.  Charging  trenches 
or  other  positions  is  all  very  well  for  war-frenzy,  but  the  night 
work  is  the  thing  to  drive  home  the  sheer  facts  of  conflict  and 
peril  and  the  worth  of  individual  superiority.  Sometimes  if  you 
go  down  from  the  batteries  to  call  on  the  men  in  the  front  line 
they  will  let  you  lend  a  hand  if  anything  is  going  to  happen.  It 
is  necessary,  of  course,  to  be  careful  how  you  invite  yourself  and 
to  avoid  attracting  the  attention  of  commanding  officers  and 
adjutants.  It  is  not  altogether  that  they  want  the  whole  affair 
to  themselves.  They  are  not  so  much  greedy  over  the  war  as 
concerned  about  what  might  happen  to  them  if  by  chance  you 
were  killed  while  on  their  hands,  and  they  were  called  upon  to 
explain  why  you  were  there.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  regulation 
forbidding  one  to  go  and  study  the  war  at  close  quarters,  but 
there  are  so  many  regulations  in  army  life  that  one  is  always  apt 
to  think  that  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  must  be  in  disobedience 
of  an  order  which  one  has  for  the  moment  forgotten. 

Going  as  a  member  of  an  outpost  company  in  unfamiliar  coun- 
try at  night  is  always  a  good  adventure.  The  men  fall  in  so 
quietly  on  the  dim  parade-ground,  wherever  and  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  the  business  begins  to  be  interesting  at  once.  It  grows 
still  more  interesting  when,  with  only  a  whispered  word  of  com- 
mand, they  begin  to  move  off  and  vanish,  so  that  when  your  turn 
comes  and  you  follow,  it  is  only  possible  to  see  the  few  who  are 
immediately  in  front  of  you,  and  all  the  rest  are  folded  away  in 
the  darkness.  That  is  the  time  to  test  a  man's  power  of  march- 
ing at  night.     If  the  battalion  is  without  experience  of  tne  game 


"The  proper  tiling  to  do  first  of  all  was  to  go  and  call  on  a  battery.     There  was  sure  to  be  one  about  somewhere  if  only  you  could  find  it.    Locating 

batteries  is  not  the  easiest  job  in  the  world.     .     .     .     But  one  learns  in  time  to  track  the  guns  to  their  hiding-place  in  some  secret  valley,  and  there 

they  are,  sending  little  messengers  out  across  the  river  and  the  plain  to  some  village  which  is  suspected  of  concealing  the  enemy" 
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that  progress  will  bo  slow,  very  uneasy,  and  very  noisy.    But  the 

old  hands  go  very  softly  and  quickly  onward.  They  avoid  ob- 
stacles at  whose  existence  they  can  scarcely  guess ;  they  choose 
the  surest  way  by  instinct  and  never  do  they  commit  that  major 
crime  of  showing  themselves  on  the  skyline. 

Outpost  work  in  Macedonia  is  fascinating  because  the  country 
varies  so  incessantly  and  so  greatly.  There  is  a  different  problem 
to  solve  every  time.  You  have  to  choose  the  line  which,  in  your 
opinion,  can  be  held,  and  then  you  have  to  make  your  arrange- 
ments for  holding  it,  and  that  in  a  country  of  innumerable  hills 
and  valleys.  There  come  crowding  to  the  mind  all  sorts  of  pic- 
tures. The  golf  enthusiast-  goes  about  the  country  planning 
imaginary  links  across  each  fresh  landscape ;  the  soldier,  if  he 
is  just  an  ordinary  infantryman,  is  more  likely  to  be  arranging 
outpost  schemes.  And  when  it  is  night,  and  the  tangle  of  hills 
is  suggested  rather  than  seen,  and  roving  bands  of  the  enemy  may 
be   anywhere   in  the  darkness,   the  game  becomes   really   worth 
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playing.  Sitting  now  in 
quiet  security  and  look- 
ing back,  one  sees  how- 
good  a  game  it  was. 

One  night  there  was 
a  sharp  little  rock-strewn 
hill  to  climb,  and  the 
ridge  of  it  had  to  be 
crossed  somehow.  Luck- 
ily the  ridge  itself  was 
covered  with  great  boul- 
ders and  we  threaded 
and  crawled  through 
them  till  we  were  safely 
established  on  the  far 
slope.  Then,  just  as  we 
were  about  to  make  our 
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"One  cannot  feel  much  sympathy  for  the  average  Macedonian   village.     It  does  not  look  as  if  any- 
body loved  it.     .     .     .     It  is  not  possible  to  forget  that  it  was  once  the  habitation  of  men,  and  that 
children  played  around  those  ugly  little  houses.     ...     It  all  seems  rather  a  pity.     .     .     .     But 
presently  interest  gets  the  better  of  emotion  and  one  watches  with  an  increasing  pride 
the  careful,  accurate  work  of  the  men  at  the  guns" 


"Those  shells  bursting  around  do  not 

stand   so    much   for   the   menace   of 

pain  and  death  as  for  tokens  of  the 

enemy's  failure  to  be  as  clever 

as  our  men" 


"Bit  by  bit  the  village  jumps  into  the  air  amid  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  vanishes.     How  such  accuracy  is  achieved  one  cannot  tell,  but  there  it  is  and 

it  is  a  fascinating  thing  to  watch.     Observed  under  these  conditions  war  becomes  almost  impersonal.    Instead  of  being  a  thing  of  passion  and  emotion, 

it  is  a  cold-blooded  game  of  skill  in  which  all  the  players,  down  to  one's  very  self,  are  just  pawns" 
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dispositions  a  messenger  came  back  from  the  scouts  who  were 
pushing  on  ahead.  A  party  of  the  enemy  was  crossing  our  front. 
There  was  a  quick,  whispered  word,  and  our  men  sank  out  of 
sight  among  the  rocks,  and  no  sound  gave  warning  of  our  pres- 
ence. But  very  soon  there  were  sounds  which  told  of  the  coming 
of  the  others,  and  they  came  and  passed,  not  twenty  yards  away. 
Their  strength  was  about  equal  to  our  own,  and,  taking  them  by 
surprise,  we  should  have  had  all  the  advantage,  but  it  was  not 
our  business  to  advertise  our  presence,  and  so  long  as  they  did 
not  turn  towards  our  camp  in  the  rear  they  must  go  unharmed 
and  in  ignorance.  In  ignorance  they  went,  turning  back  to  their 
own  place,  and  presently  the  sound  of  their  passing  died  away, 
and  we  could  get  on  with  our  own  work. 

Encounters  Of  that  kind  have  been  frequent  on  the  Struma 
front,  and  most  men  who  have  been  down  there  for  any  length 
of  time  could  tell  of  something  of  the  sort  happening  to  them 
when  they  have  been  out  on  patrol  duty.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  fight.  Rather  I  should  say  it  is 
permissible.  There  is  no  waiting  for  necessity,  and  the  patrol 
commander  who,  acting  on  strict  orders,  forbids  an  encounter 
is  rather  more  unhappy  than  the  men  under  him.  Those  are  the 
occasions  when  the  bayonet  does  some  of  its  deadliest  work. 
Shooting  is  usually  to  be  avoided,  since  it  gives  away  so  much  in- 
formation and  wakes  up  the  artillery,  so  there  is  the  fierce,  quiet 
struggle  in  the  dark,  till  the  survivors  of  one  side  or  the  other 
realize  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  slip  away  among  the 
shadows. 

In  these  affairs,  as  in  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  tricks  of 
chance  are  unaccountable.  One  man  I  knew  had  a  piece  of  bad 
luck  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  man  who  got  a  bullet  through  his 
body  while  he  was  sitting  at  tea.  This  other  had  been  out  with 
a  patrol.  They  had  had  a  highly  successful  trip  and  were  return- 
ing unharmed  and  jubilant.  They  were  close  to  our  lines  when 
some  distant  Bulgar  loosed  off  another  of  those  random  shots 


at  the  sky.  In  its  downward  flight  the  bullet  took  out  my  friend's 
right  eye  almost  as  neatly  as  a  surgeon  could  have  done  it.  He 
felt,  so  he  says,  very  little  pain  either  at  the  time  or  at  any  time 
afterwards,  but  his  disgust  was  tragic.  Later  on  I  found  him, 
still  fuming,  in  a  hospital  in  Salonica,  roaming  round  the  wards 
in  pajamas  and  a  dressing  gown,  because  he  had  nothing  else 
to  wear.  His  kit  had  vanished.  When  he  was  hit  he  had  been 
wearing  only  a  shirt  and  shorts,  and  he  had  been  waiting  for 
some  clothes  for  a  fortnight,  waiting  for  them  to  come  so  that 
he  might  sail  for  home.  He  seemed  to  consider  that  luck  had 
deserted  him  completely. 

But  on  the  whole  the  Struma  valley  would  be  quite  a  happy 
place  if  it  were  not  for  the  mosquitoes.  The  trouble  about  Mace- 
donia is  that  you  have  so  many  things  to  fight.  There  is  the 
landscape  to  be  conquered,,  and  the  water  to  be  kept  in  order, 
and  malaria  to  be  opposed,  and  all  these  things  must  be  done 
-before  you  can  pay  any  serious  attention  to  the  Hun  and  his  com- 
panions. So  on  the  Struma  the  real  weapons  are  mosquito  nets 
and  quinine,  and  the  real  enemy  is  that  deplorable  insect  which 
sits  on  the  side  of  the  bivouac  hanging  its  head  so  sheepishly 
in  the  morning  when  it  has  spent  all  the  night  in  taking  blood  out 
of  one's  body  and  putting  poison  in. 

In  spite  of  mosquitoes,  however,  we  always  looked  forward  to 
those  Sundays.  It  is  true  that  the  work  we  were  doing  was  im- 
portant, but  it  was  very  dull,  and  it  was  not  a  bit  like  war. 

Playtime  is  really  a  serious  problem  in  Macedonia.  While  we 
remained  at  Lahana  and  could  have  those  Sunday  excursions  we 
were  quite  happy,  but  there  were  only  three  such  Sundays,  and 
then  we  returned  to  the  old,  familiar  condition  of  having  plenty 
of  time  to  spare  and  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  should 
think  there  never  was  a  country  so  empty  of  the  means  of  enter- 
tainment. Since  our  transport  usually  consisted  of  pack  mules,  we 
could  carry  nothing  with  us  that  was  not  absolutely  essential. 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


"It  is  quite  easy  to  get  to  the  war.     .     .     .     All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  stop  the  first  motor  that  comes  along — so  long  as  it  is  not  a  Red  Cross  car — 

and  go  as  far  as  it  will  take  you.     .     .     .     Those  lorries  have  to  go  fairly  close  to  the  trouble.     .     .     .     The  Bulgar  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  an 

occasional  shell  on  the  road.     His  attentions  did  not  make  the  road  much  worse  than  it  was  before,  but  they  served 

to  put  a  spice  of  adventure  into  our  journeying" 
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QUEER       FOODS       FROM       THE       ORIENT 

By  Judson  D.  Stuart 

Fried  Centipedes,  Stewed  Bamboo,  Goat  Sausage,  Seaweed,  Goose 
Gizzards,  Dried  Oysters  and  Lily  Bulbs  Are  Among  the  Edibles 
of  Asia,    Upon    Which   Her  Soldier  and   Civilian   Life   Thrive 


IN  justice  to  the  Orient  it  should  he  said  that  most  of  the  Asiatic 
foods  which  seem  so  extraordinary  to  us  contain  a  little  more 
nourishment,  more  carbohydrates,  proteins  and  fats  than  the  aver- 
age of  our  own  foods.  But  in  the  matter  of  "looks"  these  foods 
form  a  sad  group.  With  some  rare  exceptions,  there  is  nothing 
pleasing  to  the  eye  in  Asiatic  foods  either  as  they  are  preserved 
or  prepared  over  there  or  as  they  reach  this  country.  But  for 
economy,  for  strength-building,  for  the  ease  with  which  meals 
may  be  prepared  from  them  few  of  these  eastern  foods  are  ex- 
celled. 

For  centuries  there  has  been  little  change  in  many  of  the 
Asiatic  foods.  In  fact,  many  are  preserved  today  exactly  as  they 
were  long  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The  peculiar,  ill-smelling 
lumps  of  damp  soil  from  China,  each  of  which  contains  a  duck 
egg,  look  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  500  B.  C, 
when  he  delivered  the  sentence  so  like  the  Golden  Rule  which  was 
spoken  five  centuries  later — "If  you  would  be  respected  and  well 
treated,  respect  others  and 
treat  them  well." 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
simple  process  of  wrapping  a 
fresh  duck  egg  in  the  damp 
soil  of  the  barnyard  and  put- 
ting it  away  in  a  cool  place 
will  keep  it  for  two  hundred 
years.  Such  eggs  fifty  years 
old  have  been  found  palatable. 
The  eggshells  turn  nearly 
black,  the  whites  change  into 
a  coffee-colored,  thick,  hard 
jelly ;  and  the  yolks  become 
gray  paste  almost  the  consist- 
ency of  modeling  clay.  They 
are  a  trifle  pungent  but  may  be 
eaten  raw,  put  in  soup  and 
prepared  in  other  ways,  al- 
though they  are  not  good 
when  boiled. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
dog  flesh  is  not  a  staple  arti- 
cle of  diet  in  China ;  but  there 
is  one  Chinese  food  that  will 
doubtless  cause  every  occiden- 
tal to  shudder  when  he  learns 
exactly  what  it  is.  This  is 
tinned  in  China,  with  English 
labels  for  the  trade,  under  the 
name  of  "Fried  Rice  Fish  in 
Lard."  It  has  the  appearance 
of  the  tiny  smelt  of  New  Eng- 
land mountain  streams  but  a 
close  inspection  will  show 
rows  of  legs  down  each  side 
of  the  body.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
harmless  sort  of  centipede,  or 
as  we  call  them,  "thousand- 
legs,"  which  infest  the  rice 
fields  of  China.  As  they  are 
caught,  they  are  washed, 
dropped  in  hot  lard,  and  put 
up  in  tins.  Ordinary  earth 
worms  are  also  tinned  in 
China  for  oriental  trade  but 
are  not  marketed  abroad. 

Far  more  pleasant  to  con- 
template and  especially  to  eat, 
are  the  famous  Chinese  white 
strawberries.     These  are  not  white  at  all  but  big,   luscious  red 
strawberries  like  our  home-grown  kind,  strung  on  bamboo  threads 


The  bread  seller  of  Bombay  has  a  greater  regard  for  quantity  than 
quality  in  her  wares.  The  great  factories  of  the  densely  packed  native 
quarters  belch  forth  volumes  of  black  smoke  which  settles  upon  the 
loaves  in  most  unhygienic  fashion.  Note  the  bracelets  of  the  baker. 
Indian  women  trust  not  in  banks  but  wear  their 
wealth  as  bracelets  and  anklets 


and  put  up  in  tins.  The  preserving  fluid,  said  to  be  a  secret, 
turns  them  snow  white.  They  have  a  delicate  flavor  resembling 
that  of  rose  leaves. 

We  of  the  Occident  are  acquainted  only  with  the  soft,  tooth- 
some dates  so  carefully  packed,  but  from  many  parts  of  Asia 
comes  another  sort.  These  are  commonly  called  "petrified  dates" 
because  they  are  so  hard.  They  contain  no  syrup,  are  not  sticky, 
and  when  dried  they  will  keep  indefinitely.  They  are  to  be  found 
from  the  region  of  Bagdad  overland  to  south  of  Hankau.  Natives 
carry  them  loose  in  their  pockets  or  "purses"  where  they  rattle 
about  like  pebbles.  Asiatic  travelers  always  provide  themselves 
with  a  supply  when  starting  on  a  journey  as  they  are  very  nutri- 
tious— their  function  is  much  that  of  the  "chocolate  bar"  of  the 
American  traveler. 

In  the  region  of  Bagdad  is  prepared  the  famous  goat-meat 
sausage,  locally  famed  as  a  good  food.  It  is  prepared  without 
salt,   a  pure  dark  wine   being  used  as  preservative,   and  hence 

possesses  a  slight  vinous  flavor 
and  a  rather  marked  vinous 
odor.  While  the  Koran  for- 
bids the  use  of  wine  as  a  bev- 
erage it  is  not  forbidden  as  a 
preservative,  hence  all  good 
Mohammedans  may  eat  goat- 
meat  sausages. 

A  favorite  dish  throughout 
Asia  is  stewed  bamboo  roots. 
These  roots  are  pulled  before 
the  bamboo  has  grown  many 
feet,  for  they  become  tough  as 
the  shoots  grow  taller.  They 
dry  out  much  like  damp  raw- 
hide and  keep  indefinitely. 
They  correspond  somewhat  to 
the  continental  truffle,  and 
must  always  be  served  in  the 
liquor  in  which  they  are 
stewed  as  this  contains  the 
flavor  and  much  nutriment. 

A  pouch  full  of  sun-dried 
geese  gizzards  will  help  the 
desert  traveler  when  other' 
foods  become  scarce.  Boiled 
with  the  addition  of  a  little 
salt  they  are  delicious  and  sus- 
taining, being  exceedingly  rich 
in  proteins.  They  are  found 
at  the  market  places  through- 
out the  desert  sections  of  Asia. 
Our  New  England  fore- 
bears used  to  go  to  the  wood- 
en bucket  and  scoop  out  suf- 
ficient buckwheat  flour  for  the 
breakfast  "flapjacks,"  but  in 
Asia  the  cook  takes  down  a 
bundle  of  little  yellow  sticks 
so  soft  they  easily  crumble, 
rubs  them  into  flour  between 
her  palms  and — presto ! — there 
is  as  good  buckwheat  flour  as 
can  be  desired.  These  sticks, 
known  as  buckwheat  mac- 
aroni, may  be  made  into  cakes 
or  added  to  soups. 

The  miniature  cocoanut 
grows  in  Persia  and  many 
other  sections  of  the  east.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  filbert  or  small  walnut,  but  in  every  other 
respect  it  duplicates  the  cocoanut,  having  the  fibrous  covering,  the 
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©  Stereo-Travel  Cc. 
Cutting  bamboo  for  baskets  in  Ceylon.      The 
roots  of  young  plants  make  favorite 
oriental  stews 


The  apparent  fun- 
gus growth  at  top 
of  left  column  is 
nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  Turk- 
ish oven-flopped 
bread 

This  nutritious  deli- 
cacy is  not  fried 
rice  fish  in  lard,  as 
labeled,  but  Chi- 
nese centipede 
worms 

The  Turkish  offi- 
cers' insatiable 
thirst  for  coffee  is 
provided  for  in  a 
clever  collapsible 
convertible  coffee 
pot 

The  oriental  sweet 
tooth  is  titillated 
by  sorghum  sugar, 
and  pink  cherry 
and  strawberry 
wafers 

Beautiful        plump 

"white"    Chinese 

strawberries      are 

strung  on  bamboo 

Seaweed  possesses 
nourishing  proper- 
ties which  all  coast 
countries  save  ours 
have  long  recog- 
nized 


"Ram's  head  nuts" 
are  not  nuts — just 
another  Chinese  de- 
ception at  which 
the  lily  bulb  doubt- 
less blushes.  Be- 
neath them  are  sor- 
ghum sugar  bars 

Arabian  rice  cakes 
rival  the  snow  in 
whiteness  and  Jack 
Frost  in  decoration. 
Below  are  goose 
gizzards  dried  in 
the  sun 

The  Chinese  are 
adept  at  preserving 
eggs  in  soil.  These 
are  duck  eggs,  the 
pale  one  preserved 
in   lime 

Water-lily  flour  is 
in  the  package,  and 
petrified  dates  be- 
side it.  The  dates 
are  largely  used  by 
Asiatic  travelers 

This  large  basket- 
like affair  is  the 
cocoa  nut  shell 
which  houses  the 
midget  Persian  co- 
coanut  shown  in- 
side and  above 
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Cocoanuts  for  oil  are  ground  in  Ceylon  by  this 
laborious  ancient  method.    A  pile  of  small 
nuts  is  seen  in  the  background 
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hard  shell,  wait  over  night  for  the  dough  to  "rise"  and  several  hours  more 

the    three  for  it  to  bake  as  we  do  in  the  Occident.     If  you  will  be  patient 

"eyes"  and  for  thirty  seconds  while  the  cook  throws  together  a  little  flour 

the   sweet  and  water  and  "oil,"  which  is  a  form  of  melted  butter,  she  will 

white     meat  pat  out  the  substance,  slap  it  on  a  hot  cylinder,  and  in  half  a 

of     the    big  minute  it  will  fall  off  the  cylinder  ready  to  eat.     Or  you  may  put 

cocoanut.  To  it  away  in  a  dry  place  and  eat  it  next  year  when  you  return — it 

complete  the  will  be  quite  as  good.     It  is  called  "oven-flopped"  bread.     The 

resemblance,  fire  is  in  the  metal  cylinder  and  the  thin  plate  of  dough  is  cooked 

there     is     a  just  right  when  the  heat  makes  it  fall  off  the  "oven."     It  has  a 

half  thimble-  delicious  "grainy"  taste  and  is  so  good  a  food  that  one  could  live 

ful  of  cocoa-  on  it  without  any  other  solids. 

nut   milk   in  Pure  white  rice  cakes,  quite  hard  and  ornamented  with  birds, 

it.    It  grows  flowers,  windmills  and  other  designs,  are  common  through  Asia, 

in     a     great  especially  a  sort  known  as   snow-white-rice  biscuits   which  are 

outer      shell  made  in  Arabia.    The  windmill,  by  the  way,  which  is  one  standard 

or       husk  rice  biscuit  design,  was  invented  in  Arabia.     The  oriental  can  do 

about      the  wonders  with  rice  and  makes  almost  everything  out  of  it  from 

size  of  a  real  knoak  (brandy)  to  loaves  of  bread  or  rain-proof  coats.     The  rice 

cocoanut  cakes  are  made  from  the  size  of  buttons  to  the  size  of  the  top  of 

husk.  When  a  piano  stool.     Many  are  tinted,  flavored,  coated  with  sugar  and 

ripe  it  forces  prepared  in  other  forms. 

itself  out  All  orientals  are  fond  of  sweets.     They  know  little  of  the 

one    end    of  peculiar  forms  of  sweets  we  have — chocolates,  bon-bons  and  the 

the      husk,  like — but  with  various  vegetables,  with  wild  honey  and  flowers 

leaving  and  other  simple  ingredients  they  prepare  pastes,  hard  confections 

a     hole     as  and   many   cloying   sweets.      The  brown   bar   sugar   made   from 

round    and  sorghum,  a  form  of  sugar  cane,  is  common  among  the  poorer 

smooth      a  s  classes.     It  is  much  sweeter  than  our  granulated  sugar  and  costs 


In  the  Bazaar  at 
Shiraz,  Persia,  we 
find  d  r  i  e  d-f  ruit 
stalls  where  are 
displayed  the  fa- 
mous Shiraz  grapes 
and  raisins,  dates, 
figs,  persimmons, 
and  nuts 


The  small  farmer 
in  Japan,  earning 
about  ten  sen  (five 
cents)  a  day,  must 
work  early  and  late 
to  make  twenty 
dollars  a  year. 
What  wonder  that 
he  looks  longingly 
at  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer 


though  it  had  been  cut  with  saw  or  knife.  This  shell  is  used  in 
various  ways,  often  as  a  drinking  cup  or  other  receptacle,  and 
the  cap  is  used  as  a  brush. 

Dried  persimmons  having  the  appearance  of  mushrooms  are 
also  much  eaten.  The  pits  are  removed  and  the  ripe  plums  deftly 
turned  inside  out  to  the  sun.  In  this  way  they  are  soon  dried. 
Our  modern  evaporation  of  fruits  is  quite  the  same  as  this  form 
of  evaporation  and  drying  that  was  in  use  in  Asia  in  the  days 
when  Omar,  as  Kipling  says,  "smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre."  Dried 
persimmons  are  not  as  sweet  as  figs  or  dates,  and  have  about 
the  same  food  value  as  our  prunes. 

Tea  is  put  up  in  bulk  for  the  American  trade,  but  in  the  Asiatic 
tea-growing  countries  no  one  would  think  of  buying  a  pound  of 
loose  tea.  It  comes  in  an  endless  form  of  bricks  or  in  bunches 
of  whole  leaves,  its  value  being  anywhere  from  ten  cents  a  pound 
for  the  "waste"  to  four  dollars  a  pound  for  bricks  of  the  choicest 
leaves.  It  may  be  secured  in  thin  wafers,  round  balls,  long  sticks, 
square  bricks  and  in  a  sort  of  horseshoe  form. 

Kaktos,  or  cactus  candy,  is  a  delicious  confection.  It  is  made 
from  the  pulp  of  certain  cactus  plants,  is  of  about  the  same  tex- 
ture as  candied  ginger  root,  is  very  sweet  and  of  a  peculiar  violet 
flavor.  Cactus  candy  is  quite  unlike  any  other  confection  and  is 
a  favorite  in  every  Asiatic  harem.  A  similar  dainty  made  in 
America  can  now  be  bought  in  our  own  southwest. 

Slabs  of  preserved  strawberries,  prepared  in  China,  are  hard, 
slightly  sticky  and  very  dark  red.  When  thoroughly  soaked  in 
water  these  slabs  make  a  most  delicious  preserve,  returning  to 
the  strawberry  color  and  having  a  surprisingly  fresh  strawberry 
flavor. 

In  Turkey  if  you  wish  a  loaf  of  bread  there  is  no  need  to 


The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker — all  who  have  anything 

to   market   in   Bombay — find   free   shop   space    in   the   Erskine   Road 

where   gypsies  camp,  where  barbers   ply  their  trade,   and  the 

four-footed  as  well  as  two-footed  rest  their  weary  bones 
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Pomegranates  and  grapes  are  found  in  profusion  in  Persian  shops.      The  blood-red  husks  of  the  former  are 

gathered  from  the  streets  by  Persian  youngsters  and  sold  to  dyers  for  use  in  making 

the  famous  reds  in  Persian  ruas 


such  a  trifle  that  few  have  to  go  without  it.  A  more  expensive 
sweet  is  "strawberry  sugar,"  a  wafer  about  as  thick  as  cardboard, 
approaching  strawberry  in  color  and  possessing  the  delicate  flavor 
of  the  berry. 

Nearly  every  coast  nation  except  the  United  States  uses  sea- 
weed as  a  food.  We  are  beginning  to  use  it  a  little.  In  Asia  didce 
is  used  in  soups  and  the  flavor  is  delightful.  The  American 
housewife  should  take  pattern  after  her  oriental  sister,  and  secure 
a  little  fresh  dulce  to  add  to  her  soup  stock.  In  Japan  the  didce 
is  pounded  or  macerated  into  a  sort  of  oval  mat  or  "doily,"  about  a 
foot  long.  Five  hundred  are  stacked  in  a  bundle  and  are  readily 
sold  in  the  markets. 

Many  visitors  to  the  "Chinatowns"  in  America  and  many 
travelers  in  China  have  bought  the  peculiar  "ram's-head"  nuts 
and  probably  most  people  here  believe  they  are  nuts.  They  are 
really  water  lily  bulbs.  Within  the  hard  shell  is  a  big  kernel 
of  white  bulb  meat.  This  kernel  is  removed  by  the  Chinese,  dried, 
ground  into  a  flour  and  put  up 
in  bags.  By  adding  hot  water 
and  allowing  it  to  cool,  this  lily 
bulb  flour  makes  a  delicious 
jelly.  The  Chinese  flavor  and 
tint  it  much  as  we  tint  our 
jellies ;  and  it  can  be  made  quite 
as  quickly  as  any  of  the  pat- 
ented jellies  on  our  market. 
Chinese  cooks  were  making  such 
jelly  in  a  jiffy  thousands  of 
years  before  trade  names  were 
invented. 

In  India  rice  is  made  into 
a  flat  sort  of  macaroni  and  is 
issued  to  the  soldiers.  Both  the 
native  and  the  British  soldiers 
are  fond  of  their  rice  in  this 
macaroni  form.  It  takes  much  - 
less  time  to  cook  it  than  to  cook 
the  natural  rice,  although  the 
covering  is  left  on  the  rice  when 
it  is  made  into  this  form.  In 
this  way  the  most  nutritious  part 
of  the  rice  is  retained.  Another 
form  is  the  rice-cake,  parboiled 
rice  pressed  into  cakes  something 
like  our  popcorn  cakes.  This  is 
issued   to    Chinese    soldiers.      A 


similar  cake  is  made  in  Japan 
and  used  as  an  army  ration  there. 
Perhaps  the  oddest  of  all 
breads  is  that  made  in  Northern 
Turkey  from  the  pith  6f  certain 
trees.  It  is  admitted  that  it  has 
not  much  nutritious  value,  but 
there  is  bulk  to  it  and  it  tempo- 
rarily satisfies  hunger.  This 
bread  is  by  no  means  of  the 
"staff  of  life"  variety,  but  it  has 
saved  lives  by  assuaging  hunger 
until  some  more  nourishing  food 
could  be  procured.  It  is  a  sort 
of  emergency  food  used  largely 
by  soldiers  and  caravan  drivers. 
Queer  Asiatic  sausages  are 
made,  of  caviar.  The  sausage 
skins  are  stuffed  with  the  fish- 
eggs  and  then  are  thrust  into 
boiling  beeswax,  which  process 
renders  them  weather-proof. 
They  will  keep  thus  for  years. 
This  is  a  favorite  food  in  Tur- 
key among  the  working  men  as 
it  is  easily  carried  about  and 
provides  more  nourishment  in 
less  bulk  than  almost  any  other 
foodstuff. 

Every  Turkish  officer  carries 
a  hand-made,  hand-engraved, 
circular  brass  utensil  that  is 
rather  puzzling  until  one  sees  it 
in  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Turk,  especially  the 
Turkish  gentleman,  must  have  his  thick  black  coffee  several  times 
a  day.  The  Turkish  army  officer  accomplishes  this  by  means  of 
the  combination  coffee  pot,  mill,  can  and  cup.  The  illustration 
shows  it  taken  apart.  The  coffee  beans  are  kept  in  the  lower 
section.  To  make  a  cup  of  coffee  the  beans  are  dumped  out  and 
three  or  four  of  them  are  put  in  the  middle  section.  The  steel 
crank  at  the.  right  is  fitted  over  the  squared  rod  projecting  from 
the  middle  section  which  revolves,  setting  in  motion  the  grinding 
apparatus  inside.  The  ground  coffee  falls-into  the  bottom  section 
and  water  is  added.  The  pot  is  placed  on  the  fire  and  the  con- 
tents brought  to  a  boil.  The  coffee  pot  serves  as  a  cup.  The 
process  requires  but  a  few  minutes.  The  cup  is  rinsed  out,  the 
beans  replaced,  the  utensil  put  together,  the  whole  thing  is  slipped 
into  the  officer's  tunic  and  he  goes  on,  refreshed. 

Russian  soldiers  are  given  a  sort  of  sun-dried  beef  or  pork; 
{Continued  o.n  page  46) 
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"Cheat  the  other  fellow  before  he  cheats  you"  seems  to  be  the  law  of  Constantinople  shops,  and  the  green- 
grocer is  no  exception  to  the  rule 
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Even  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile  the  ubiquitou 

egg  is   subject  to  the  well-known   effects 

of  the  international  high  cost  of  livina; 


At     the     top,     left 

hand,     is     pictured 

the  sun-dried  pork 

strips  of  China 


Cactus   candy   is   a 

truly  delicious 

confection 


These  are  not  balls 
of  twine,  nor  hanks 
of  worsted,  but 
mundane  macaroni 
made  of  rice  and 
used  in  India 


Nor  is  this  a  rub- 
ber sponge — but  a 
cake  of  hard- 
pressed  tea  and 
these  macaroni 
sticks  are  used  in 
making  Asiatic 
buckwheat  cakes 


Such  sausages 
would  amaze  an 
American  ''hot 
dog."  They  are 
stuffed  with  caviar 
and  dipped  in 
beeswax 


Popped     rice     is 

made  into  bricks  in 

the  rice  country, 

Japan 


Mongolian  soldiers 
eat  with  relish  their 
bamboo  -  strung 
necklaces  of  oysters 
dried  in  the 
sun 


Bamboo  roots  are 
considered  a  great 
delicacy  in  many 
parts    of    the    East 

Cut-plug?  No, 
merely  cakes  of  tea 
pressed  in  horse- 
s  h  o  e  form.  No 
loose  tea  is  sold 
in  China 


Strawberries  are 
dried  in  bars  in 
China,  and  soaked 
in  water  when  de- 
sired for  use 


The  tea  pickers  of  India  are  lavishly  decorated 

with    necklaces,    bracelets    and    rings, 

representing  their  earnings 


These    goat-meat 
sausages  from  Bag- 
dad are  preserved 
without  salt 


Not  mushrooms  but 
nutritious  sun-dried 
persimmons  from 
Persia,  to  the  right 
of  the  sau- 
sages 

The  circular  '  pic- 
ture at  the  bottom 
is  a  Persian  loaf  of 
bread  made  of  rye 
and  blood 
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AMERICAN 

GOOD 

FELLOWSHIP 


To  Be  an  American  Is  the 
Greatest  Privilege  Given 
Mankind.  To  Be  a  Great 
American  Is  a  Privilege  Ac- 
corded the  Few.  But  Good 
Fellowship  Is  Free  to  All 
and  a  Truly  American  Gift. 
Let  Us  Spread  it  from  State 
to  State 
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Governor  Harding  of  Iowa 
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Governor  Burnquist  of  Minnesota 


Iowa  the  Individual 

iiT  APPRECIATE  this  opportunity  to  secure  mention  of  our 

J.  Commonwealth  on  the  'Good  Fellowship  Page'  of  your 
valued  publication,  and  naturally  am  gratified,  in  availing  myself 
of  the  space  you  so  generously  place  at  my  disposal,  to  say  some- 
thing of  our  State  as  we  who  dwell  here  have  learned  to  know 
and  love  it. 

"Iowa  is  more  than  a  bit  of  territory  lying  between  two  great 
rivers ;  Iowa  is  the  sum  total  of  the  lives  of  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  ever  lived  or  do  now  live  within  its  borders. 

"The  material  wealth  with  which  we  have  been  blessed  is  but 
a  convenience  for  a  great  and  good  people  to  use  to  make  the 
State  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  leader  in  the  real,  human  progress 
among  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

"The  real  Iowa  is  our  schools,  our  churches,  our  homes,  our 
men,  our  women,  our  boys,  our  girls.  Our  cattle,  our  hogs,  our 
grain  are  not  Iowa ;  although  we  are  known  as  a  great  farm  State , 
they  are  but  evidence  of  the  thrift,  energy  and  resources  of  the 
State  and  the  people.  History  does  not  record  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  eight  hundred  pound  hog  in  Iowa  in  1861  ;  but  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  all  that  our  men  and  women  sprang  to  the 
defense  of  the  country  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln. 

"States,  like  individuals,  have  character.  That  Iowa  can  be 
trusted  and  is  looked  to  for  leadership  is  due  to  the  splendid 
men  and  women  who  have  builded  in  the  past.  The  humble  have 
had  part  in  this  character  building  as  well  as  the  more  fortunate. 
This  thought  is  our  inspiration. 

"We  invite  our  neighbors  to  sojourn  within  our  borders,  that 
they  may  know  the  real,  lasting  Iowa,  her  men,  her  women,  her 
institutions. 

"W.  L.  Harding,  Governor." 

Minnesota's  Many  Missions 

f SA/flNNESOTA  has  much  that  should  interest  the  tourist. 
IV J.  Many  people  who  have  toured  the  States  declare  we 
have  in  St.  Paul  the  finest  State  Capitol  in  the  country.  In 
Minneapolis  are  the  greatest  flour  mills  in  the  world.  At  Duluth, 
the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  a  port  which  for  some  years  has 
handled  a  greater  tonnage  than  any  other  port  in  the  world. 

"Our  State  was  once  known  principally  as  a  great  wheat 
producing  State.  As  the  State  has  developed,  we  have  added 
other  grains,  corn  and  clover,  so  that  Minnesota  is  also  one  of 
the  greatest  stock-raising  and  dairying  States.  It  may  not  be 
so  well  known,  however,  that  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  iron 
ore  mined  in  the  United  States  comes  from  the  iron  ranges  north 
and  west  of  Duluth. 

"For  the  traveler  seeking  rest  and  recreation,  we  have  ten 
thousand  lakes  scattered  over  the  State.    We  have  all  the  varieties 


of  fish  that  delight  the  sportsman,  from  the  wily  little  trout  to 
the  monster  muscallonge.  The  State  has  been  a  leader  in  game 
conservation,  and  big  game  as  well  as  ducks  and  other  fowl  are 
plentiful.  We  still  have  much  of  the  aboriginal  forest  and  near 
our  northern  boundary  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  canoe 
trails  that  can  be  imagined. 

"Just  now  we  are  all  intensely  interested  in  winning  the  war 
and  in  doing  our  best  to  furnish  bread,  butter,  beef  and  steel  for 
our  fighters.  The  development  of  roads  to  connect  our  parks, 
lakes  and  forests  and  the  improvement  of  our  cities  and  villages, 
have,  on  account  of  the  war,  been  suspended  to  some  extent. 
But  we  had  already  developed,  before  the  war  began,  an  excellent 
system  of  highways,  making  it  possible  to  reach  practically  every 
recreation  place  and  every  corner  of  the  State  by  automobile. 

"People  in  other  States,  we  know,  are  working  as  earnestly 
as  we  are  to  help  win  the  war.  But  the  harder  they  work,  the 
greater  is  the  need  of  rest  and  recreation.  Minnesota  welcomes 
them. 

"J.  A.  A.  Burnquist,  Governor." 


Idaho's  War  Offerings 

44TDAHO,  the  Gem  of  the  Mountains,  extends  its   fraternal 


I 


hand  to  the  citizens  of  this  land  of  ours,  regardless  of 
State  lines. 

"Its  mines  are  producing  lead,  zinc  and  copper  to  aid  the 
Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  has  magnificent  fields 
of  grain  to  feed  our  Army  and  Navy  and  Allies ;  it  has  the  suit- 
able timber  for  the  construction  of  airplanes ;  it  raises  the  sugar 
to  sweeten  the  path  of  life ;  it  raises  the  wool  to  clothe  our  Army, 
and  everywhere  there  is  the  mark  of  activity  to  outdo  itself  for 
the  one  purpose— that  of  winning  the  war. 

"Idaho  feels  more  than  proud  of  the  splendid  body  of  young 
men  it  has  been  able  to  furnish  to  fight  the  battles  of  democracy ; 
they  have  been  furnished  through  the  Idaho  National  Guard, 
and  the  volunteer  and  selective  draft  service,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  furnished  more  than  our  quota  of  splendid  manhood 
to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Nation. 

"In  Idaho  the  women  enjoy  equal  political  rights  with  the 
men,  and  they  are  doing  their  share  with  the  men  in  every  occupa- 
tion and  are  proud  of  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  The  great  and 
only  object  the  Idaho  people  now  have  is  the  winning  of  the 
war,  in  order  to  attain  everlasting  peace  for  humanity  through 
American  ideas  and  American  principles. 

"Idaho  is  an  intensely  American  State,  we  have  very  little 
percentage  of  foreign  population  within  our  borders.  Idaho  has 
donned  its  war  uniform  and  will  wear  it  until  the  full  purpose 
of  this  object  has  been  accomplished. 

"M.  Alexander,  Governor." 
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ERE  are  fifty  or  so 
of  the  one  thousand 
stone  pillars  which  stand 
on  the  spot  where  once 
was  the  Brazen  Temple 
of  Anuradhapura,  Cey- 
lon, built  by  D  u  s  h  t  a 
G  a  m  i  n  i  Abhaya,  the 
eastern  King  who  was 
the  hero  of  exploits  no 
less  miraculous  than 
those  of  King  Arthur. 
The  cost  of  the  temple 
was  one  and  one-half 
millions. 

Today  the  ruins  of 
the  Brazen  Temple  re- 
s  e  m  b  1  e  somewhat  the 
mysterious  columns  to  be  found  at  Stonehenge,  England,  familiar 
to  all  travelers,  and  also  the  Alignments  of  Carnac  in  Brittany, 
those  monolith  reminders  of  the  greatness  of  rulers  dead  for 
centuries.  --  A.  B. 
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HP  HE  scribe  or  professional  letter  writer  is  a  well-patronized 
■"■  public  functionary  in  India.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
native  Indians  can  read  and  write.  Squatting  on  the  ground, 
the  scribe  uses  his  knees  for  a  desk,  and  laboriously  wields  his 
reed  pen,  writing  with  equal  solemnity  a  business  letter  or  an 
epistle  of  love,  on  veritable  papyrus.  His  ink-pot  is  a  piece  of 
absorbent  rag  or  sponge  saturated  with  a  blackish  liquid,  and  sand 
is  his  blotter.  The  aristocrats  of  India  in  many  instances  con- 
sider themselves  above  the  vulgar  necessity  of  education ;  hence 
the  scribe  caters  to  both  rich  and  poor.  B.  N. 
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HE  picturesque  parades  of  the  Philippines  would  startle  even 
Broadway,  as  accustomed  as  New  York  is  now  to  fifings  and 
trampings  and  banners.  During  an  exposition  and  military  meet 
at  Zamboanga,  twenty  thousand  Moros  and  wild  people  from  the 
remote  regions  of  the  Moro  Province  took  part  in  the  fair,  the  ex- 
hibitions of  horsemanship  and  the  daily  parades.  The  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  fair  is  comparable  only  with  the  Indian  durbar.  The 
thing  that  astonished  Panglima  Diki-Diki  of  the  District  of  Sulu, 
then  the  smallest  ruler  among  Uncle  Sam's  uncivilized  wards, 
was,  as  the  natives  called  it,  "the  turning  of  night  into  day"  by 
the  electric  lights.  Panglima  Diki-Diki  boasted  thirty-one  inches 
in  height  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  weight.  .  J.  J.  P. 


>"9r  ABOVE 
Sea  level 


MARSEIL 


T  T'S  a  bit  cold  at  an  altitude  of  5,279  feet  in  Natal,  East  Africa, 
and  these  Basuto  women  protect  themselves  from  the  elements 
by  woven  blankets  that  look  exactly  like  the  parlor  carpet  of 
civilization.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  Basuto  woman,  dressed  in 
a  section  of  red  carpet,  dashing  for  a  train  with  a  "picannin" 
perched  on  her  hip  and  a  tin  trunk  balanced  dizzily  on  her  head. 
One  is  forced  in  this  section  of  the  country  to  make  use  of  some- 
thing more  impervious  than  wood  to  the  attack  of  ants — hence 
the  tin  trunk.  The  insects  force  themselves  into  every  avail- 
able crevice,  and  often  a  perfectly  good-looking  wooden  support 
will  be  hollowed  out  by  the  voracious  ants.  Beads  and  cheap 
jewelry  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  this  section  for  exterior  decoration, 
and  monkey  nuts,  beans- and  rice  for  interior  decoration.  W.  S. 
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DOWN    THE     ANDES,     FROM     CUENCA 

By  Harry  A.  Frank 
Author  of  "Vagabonding   Down   the  Andes" 


TRAVEL 

TO    ONA 


THE  hope  of  securing  an  ass  to  stagger  out  of  Cuenca  under 
my  possessions  had  melted  day  by  day  during  my  week 
there.  In  what  I  had  been  assured  was  the  best  donkey-market 
in  Ecuador,  those  animals  proved  both  scarce  and  high  in  price. 
Toward  the  end  of  my  stay  the  baggage  I  had  sent  from  Huigra 
had  arrived,  both  developing  tank  and  tray  broken,  in  spite  of 
the  vociferous  promises  of  the  fletero,  though  still  serviceable 
with  elaborate  manipulation.  It  was  chiefly  picture-taking  that 
forced  me  to  turn  pack-horse.  If  only  Edison  would  take  a  day 
off  to  invent  a  baggage  on  legs  that 
would  trot,  dog-fashion,  after  its 
owner — just  a  modest  little  baggage 
of,  say,  fifty  pounds — it  would  revolu- 
tionize life.     ... 

The  broad  highway  was  dry  and 
hard  as  a  floor.  Prepared  in  my  heavy 
hoots  for  the  usual  Andean  trail,  I 
could  have  walked  it  in  dancing- 
pumps.  The  great  Cuenca  shrunk  to 
an  ever-narrower,  fertile  valley, 
stretching  southward  along  a  little 
stream  called  the  Tarqui.  A  score  of 
Indians  was  plowing  a  single  field 
with  ox-drawn  plows  fashioned  from 
forest  trees.  So  scant  is  his  individual 
initiative  that  the  Andean  husbandman 
works  well  only  in  company  with,  his 
fellows,  and  the  experienced  mayor- 
domo  conducts  his  farming  in  a  suc- 
cession of  "bees"  in  which  all  the  em- 
ployees join  efforts,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Inca. 

The  Andes  grow  higher  and  more 
mountainous  to  the  south.  Beyond 
the  hacienda  and  the  hamlet  of  Cumbe 
next  morning,  the  valley  closed  in  and 
forced  the  highway  to  scale,  like  an 
escaping  prisoner  his  walls,  the  great 
Andean  "Knot"  of  Portet.  Bit  by 
bit  it  shrunk  to  a  narrow  road,  then 
to  a  rocky  trail,  like  a  man  about  to 
begin  some  mighty  task,  with  no 
longer  time  to 'consider  his  personal  appearance,  reducing  him- 
self to  the  bare  essentials.  Through  clumps  of  blackberries  and 
frost-bitten  corn  it  climbed,  then  shook  off  even  these,  and  split 
into  faint,  diverging  paths  across  another  of  those  lofty,  wind- 
swept, solitary  paramos  of  the  Andes,  broken  here  and  there,  only 
scantily  covered  with  the  dreary  dead-brown  ichu.  bunch-grass 
of  the  highlands,  and  low,  bushy  achupallas.     .     .     . 

Suddenly  the  paramo  ended  as  if  it  had  been  hacked  off  with 


One  sees  the  "little  father"  in  the  Andean  towns 
as  well  as  the  little  mother 


a  dull  gigantic  machete,  and  the  way-worn,  haggard  trail  stumbled 
blindly  down  into  a  labyrinthian  chaos  of  bagged  white  rocks,, 
like  an  arctic  sea  in  upheaval,  an  earthquake  section  as  split  and 
smashed  and  broken  as  if  the  world  had  come  into  collision  at 
this  point  with  another  planet  or  a  celestial  lamp-post.  When  at. 
last  I  sighted  Nabon,  long  after  I  had  entered  it  a  score  of  times- 
in  imagination,  it  was  still  a  mere  speck  on  a  broken  edge  of  the 
earth's  crust  which  I  reached  by  dusk  only  by  dint  of  a  herculean 
struggle,  and  glad  enough  was  I  to  unbuckle  my  burden. 

It  was  a  cornfield  town  of  thatched 
mud  huts,  of  universally  Indian  blood. 
The  alcalde  was  not  at  home,  but  the 
priest's  word  was  law,  and  I  soon 
dropped  my  bundle  from  my  grateful 
shoulders  in  the  "best  room"  of  an 
Indian  dwelling.  My  unwilling  host 
removed  the  bedclothes  and  piled  them. 
on  the  uneven  earth  floor  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  for  himself,  wife  and 
child,  and  left  me  the  wooden-floored 
bedstead.  The  mud  walls  were  em- 
bellished not  merely  with  the  gaudy 
colored  chromos  of  various  "Virgins," 
but  with  scores  of  the  advertising 
pages  of  American  magazines,  chiefly 
pictorial,  for  the  family  could  not  even 
read  its  own  tongue.  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  how  these  exotic- 
reminders  of  home  had  found  their 
way  to  this  unknown  village  of  the 
Andes.  The  Indian  and  his  wife  kept 
me  awake  half  the  night  with  their  al- 
ternating prayers  and  responses  before 
a  candle-lighted  lithograph  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  each  prayer  beginning,-. 
"Blessed  Santa  Maria,  give  us  this; 
Blessed  Santa  Maria,  give  us  that." 
One  would  have  thought  that  Maria 
ran  a  department  store.     .     .     . 

It  is  only  eighteen  miles  from: 
Nabon  to  Oha,  but  no  mere  words  can 
give  any  suggestion  of  the  labyrinthian. 
toil  that  lies  between  them.  Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  mightiest 
chasm  of  this  tortured  section  of  the  earth  sits  an  isolated  peak 
shaped  like  an  angular  hay-cock.  From  the  lowest  point  of  the 
day's  tramp  I  could  not  see  its  summit ;  when  I  looked  back  hours 
later  upon  the  immense  stretch  of  gashed  and  tumbled  world  be- 
hind me,  the  peak  had  sunk  to  a  mere  dot  on  the  landscape.  Yet 
in  a  way  it  was  an  ideal  tramp.  A  sun-flooded  day  in  the  exhilar- 
ating mountain  air  passed  in  absolute  silence  without  even  the 


The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  has  been  found  in  Ecuador.     The  Indians 

charm  their  cattle  into  following  them  by  piping  weird  and  mournful 

notes  on  the  bamboo  bocina 


This  jungle  woman  of  Jaen  is  cooking  on  the  typical  Ecuadorian  stove. 
Peremptorily  declining  to  pose  for  a  photograph  she  nevertheless  in- 
terestedly watched  the  author  "dust"  the  kodak 
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sight  of  a  fellow  mortal,  except  very  rarely  a  lone  shepherd  SO  far 
away  on  a  bare  brown  mountainside  as  to  be  merely  a  tiny  detail 
of  the  scenery.  There  was  one  drawback,  also  ;  for  the  spider- 
leg  trails  split  and  spread  at  random  aeross  the  world  above  at 
everv  opportunity,  and  for  several  hours  at  a  time  I  was  not 
at  all  certain  1  was  going  to  Peru. 

At  length  I  rounded  a  lofty  spur,  and  another  great  valley 
opened  out  before  me.  An  hour  later  I  prepared  to  present  my 
note  to  the  cura  of  Oha.  His  two  housekeepers,  attractive  chola 
girls,  received  me  with  the  customary  coldness  of  their  class 
toward  strangers,  and  the  information  that  the  padre  "had  gone 
to  the  mountain."  "Ya  no  mis  de  venir — he  should  be  back  at 
any  moment" — murmured  one  of  them,  which  might  mean,  of 
course,  that  he  would  be  hack  in  an  hour  or  a  week.  There  was 
no  one  else  in  this  shelf-like  hillside  of  mud  huts  around  a  dead 
plaza  surrounded  by  cornfields  who  would  be  likely  to  house  me, 
and  I  could  only  wait  in  hungry  patience.  Night  was  falling  like 
a  quick  curtain  at  the  end  of  a  dismal  act,  when  one  of  the  stupid 
damsels  admitted  "'probably  he  will  not  be  back  to-night,"  but 
that  they  would  serve  "a  little  something  to  eat,"  if  I  could  wait 
a  while.  I  was  already  accustomed  to  that  occupation.  On  a 
work-table  of  the  earth-floored  and 
walled  corredor,  among  the  parrots 
that  kept  calling  the  cholas  by  name. 
a  chained  monkey  of  homicidal  ten- 
dencies, and  other  cural  odds  and  ends, 
a  meal  of  several  courses  was  at 
length  set  before  me  as  rapidly  as  the 
single  tin  plate  could  be  washed  and 
refilled.  Oha  does  not  eat  bread,  but 
so  large  a  helping  of  mote  was  served 
that  I  succeeded  in  filling  a  coat  pocket 
with  it,  knowing  that  no  other  pro- 
visions would  be  forthcoming  for  the 
morrow's  uninhabited  trail.  As  a 
food,  this  mess  of  boiled  kernels  of 
ripe  corn,  chief  sustenance  of  the  An- 
dean Indian  on  his  travels,  is  like  those 
medicines  that  are  worse  than  the  ail- 
ment they  are  designed  to  cure.  Then 
there  was  a  plate  of  black  beans,  a 
corn  tamale,  and  a  tasteless  preserved 
fruit,  all  stone-cold,  but  red-hot  with 
the  aji,  or  green  peppers,  with  which 
all  food  in  the  Andes  is  enlivened. 

Hours  later  a  group  of  horsemen 
rode  up  out  of  the  night  and  halted  be- 
fore the  casa  cural.  I  rose  from  a 
cramped  doze  from  a  corridor  bench 
to  find  the  priest  dismounting.  A 
brawny  man  of  massive  frame,  more 
than  six  feet  tall,  with  well-cut  fea- 
tures and  a  powerful  Roman  nose, 
dressed  in  a  black  robe  reaching  to  his 
spurs,  and  a  huge  "panama"  hat  of  ex- 
ceedingly  fine    weave — a   present,    no 

doubt,  from  some  fond  mother  of  his  flock  among  the  surrounding 
hills — he  towered  far  above  his  companions.     A  cigarette  smoul- 


Th1s    smiling    individual    is    the    undertaker  —  or 

rather,  his  delivery  wagon.     Ecuadorian  mountain 

taste  in  coffins  seems  to  run  to  sky  blue 

with  gilt  trimmings 


Almost  everything  that  is  to  be  moved  in  Quito,  and  in  fact  every- 
where in  the  Andes,  rides  on  the  backs  of  Indians,  who  stagger  up 
the  mountains  under  heavy  loads 


Here  is  another  instance  of  unwillingness  to  pose  for  a  photograph. 

The  family,  however,  was  willing  to  watch  the  author  take  a  picture 

of  a  dog  down  the  street 

d  e  r  e  d  between  his  lips,  a  week's 
growth  of  black  beard  half-covered 
his  face  that  bore  testimony  to  long 
and  deep  experience  in  worldly  mat- 
ters, and  his  voice  boomed  like  Quito's 
largest  church-bell.  Yet  his  manner 
was  that  syrupy  courtesy,  accompanied 
by  a  whining  speech,  peculiar  to  the 
region.  He  fawned  upon  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  addressing  them  with 
maudlin  words  of  endearment, — "Ah, 
compadrecito!"  "Oh,  my  dearest  of 
friends!"  "Oh,  Josecito  cholito,  hi- 
jito  m'w!" — with  a  long-drawn,  rising 
and  falling  inflection  that  made  his 
speech  seem  even  more  false  and  in- 
sincere than  it  was  in  reality.  Me  he 
greeted  in  the  same  tone,  like  a  long- 
lost  "amiguito"  and  assured  me  the 
casa  cural  was  henceforth  my  personal 
property,  expressing  his  deepest  re- 
gret that  he  had  just  sent  to  Cuenca, 
where  he  was  about  to  be  transferred, 
his  two  phonographs  and  "dies  mil 
pesos"  ($5,000  worth)  of  other  toys. 
It  was  a  typical  cural  residence  of  the 
Andes.  The  rough  adobe  walls  of  his 
cluttered  study,  with  mud  benches  in 
the  form  of  divans  around  them,  were 
almost  completely  covered  with  large 
lithographs  advertising  various  brands 
of  whiskey  and  cigarettes,  more  than 
half  of  them  showing  nude  female  fig- 
ures. Under  his  table  was  spread  out 
to  dry  a  six-foot  square  patch  of  to- 
bacco, and  at  frequent  intervals  the  padre  reached  under  it  for 
the  "makings"  of  a  cigarette,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  his 
visitor  nor  ceasing  his  flow  of  cadenced  endearments. 

Two  men,  chiefly  of  Indian  blood,  soon  joined  us,  one  of  the 
jefe  politico,  and  the  other  what  might  be  called  in  English  chair- 
man of  the  town  council.  The  former  carried  a  guitar,  the  latter 
a  quart  bottle  of  aguardiente,  and  both  a  stimulated  gaiety  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  priest.  During  an  affectionate  three 
hours  the  trio  toasted  each  other  alternately  in  large  glasses  of 
this  double-voltage  concoction,  after  suffering  two  or  three  rounds 
of  which  I  was  forced  to  allege  a  sore  throat.  The  moving  spirit 
of  the  feast  was  the  priest,  whose  powerful  frame  carried  his 
liquor  well,  and  the  evening  raged  on  amid  a  riot  of  chatter  and 
the  savage  thrumming  of  the  guitar,  little  more  than  the  flushed 
faces  visible  in  the  dense-clouded  atmosphere  of  cigarette  smoke 
within  the  tightly  closed  room.  The  cura  spoke  French  readily, 
having  been  in  earlier  vears  an  inmate  of  the  French  monastery 
of  Riobamba,  and  affected  it  with  me  all  the  evening.  The  jefe 
politico  was  childishly  eager  to  hear  us  speak  that  strange  tongue ; 
the  town  councilor  roared  with  anger  as  often  as  either  of  us 
uttered  a  sound  of  it,  charging  us  with  abusing  him  under  cover 
of  "that  cursed  Castilian  of  the  gringos."  The  cura  maliciously 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Dig  Deep 

TT  goes  without  saying  that  Travel  Club 
members  did  their  duty  by  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan.  Now — let  us  reach  deep 
into  our  pockets  with  the  desire  to  help 
others  instead  of  investing  money  only 
for  ourselves.  Let  us  give,  give,  give  to 
support  the  seven  splendid  organizations 
that  are  keeping  up  the  morale  of  our  army 
at  home  and  abroad.  Every  cent  given  to 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign  is  an  in- 
vestment to  protect  the  civilized  world 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Hun — to  protect 
our  country,  our  future,  and  our  women 
and  children.  So,  all  together,  now,  let's 
Give,  Give,  GIVE ! 


O 


Musical  Instruments  Wanted 
for  Army  and  Navy 

,RLANDO  ROULAND,  of  130  West 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  is 
collecting  musical  instruments  for  the  use 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Members  of 
the  Club  are  requested  to  send  musical  in- 
struments of  all  kinds,  stringed  and  brass, 
in  any  state  of  repair,  as  there  is  a  great 
shortage.  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  8  East  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  repair  without 
charge  all  instruments  received  for  this 
purpose.  Instruments  in  perfect  condi- 
tion should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Rouland;  and 
those  out  of  order  to  Ditson  &  Co.,  with 
note  stating  for  what  purpose  they  are  be- 
ing sent. 


An  Invitation  to  Non-members 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Club, 
but  are  interested  in  its  objects  and  privi- 
leges and  would  like  further  information 
relative  to  membership  mail  this  coupon 
to  the  Secretary. 


Secretary,  Travel  Club  of  America, 

Union  Square  North,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  information  about  the 
Travel  Club  of  America  and  membership 
application  blank. 


Bulletin  Notes 

\Jf  EMBERS  will  please  cross  the  fol- 
*~  lowing  hotels  from  list  allowing  dis- 
counts : 

Hotel  Discounts  Discontinued 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ansley;  East  Gloucester,  Mass., 
Hawthorne  Inn;-  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo., 
Snapp;  Atlantic'  City,  N.  J.,  Alamac ;  Point 
Pleasant,  N.  J.,  Pine  Bluff  Inn;  Haines  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  Sunset  Park  Inn;  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
Lake  Placid  Inn;  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Al- 
bemarle,  Holland   House,   Imperial. 

Additional  Discount  Hotel 

Hailey,  Idaho,  Clarendon,  Hot  Springs,   10%. 


Shop  Discounts 


w; 


Name 


Address 


HEN  identified  by  membership  card 
Travel  Club  members  may  secure  dis- 
counts from  the  following  firms,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  heretofore  published  : 

New  York  City 

American  Auto  School,  726  Lexington  Ave., 
10%. 

The  Economical  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  1932 
Broadway,  Hardware  and  Auto   Supplies,   10%. 

The  Reischmann  Co.,  14-18  East  Thirty- 
second  St.,  Bedroom  and  Dining-room  Fur- 
niture,  33V3%. 

Richards  Auto  Supply  Co.,  1785  Broadway, 
Automobile  Tires  and  Accessories,   10% 

The  Thonet-Wanner  Co.,  Inc.,  43-51  West 
Thirty-sixth  St.,  Furniture,  10%. 

Henry  Schultheis  Co.,  142  Fulton  St.,  Pic- 
tures and  Frames,   10%. 

Wilke's  Pipe  Shop,  287  Broadway,  Pipes  and 
Smokers'  Articles,  10%. 

Yorkville  Auto  Supply  Depot,  Inc.,  1235-7 
Lexington  Ave.,  Automobile  Tires  and  Acces- 
sories, except  Goodyear  Products,   10%. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bacharach's  Quality  Shops,  Inc.,  1114  Chest- 
nut St.,  Men's  Clothing,  Furnishings  and  Ladies' 
Wear,  10%;  920  Chestnut  St.,  Clothing  and 
Furnishings,  10%;  6  S.  Fifty-second  St.,  Men's 
Clothing,  Furnishings  and  Hats,  10%;  37  S. 
Thirteenth   St.,   Men's  Furnishings,   10%. 

Beckers',  1338-40  South  Penn  Sq.  (Widener 
Bldg.),  926  Chestnut  St.,  Clothing,  Hats,  Shoes 
and  Furnishings,  10%. 

John  Davis  Co.,  1120  Chestnut  St.,  Furs  and 
Millinery,   10%. 

Davis  &  Nahikian,  Thirteenth  St.,  below  Wal- 
nut, Rugs  and  Carpets,  (Oriental  and  Domes- 
tic), 10%. 

Fellman  &  Co.,  1010  Chestnut  St.,  Oculists 
and  Opticians,  Art  Materials,  Kodaks  and  Ac- 
cessories, 10%. 

J.  J.  Habermehl's  Sons,  Bellevue-Stratford, 
Ritz-Carlton,  Diamond  and  Twenty-second  Sts., 
Florists,  10%. 

Hawthorne's,  1626  Chestnut  St.,  Women's 
Wear,    10%. 


E.  J.  Hertz,  Thirteenth  St.,  below  Chestnut, 
Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry,  10%. 

The  Juliet  Shop,  1118  Chestnut  St.,  Millinery 
and    Ostrich    Feathers,    10%.  * 

M.  J.  Lewis,  1206  Chestnut  St.,  Children's 
Wear,   Yarns  and   Novelties,   10%. 

Godfrey  S.  Mahn,  Cor.  Thirteenth  St.  and 
Chestnut,  Cigar  Importer,  Cigars,  (all  our 
stores),    10%. 

John  C.  Fagan  (The  Luggage  Shop),  1502 
Walnut  St.,  Sole  Agency  "Indestructo  Baggage," 
10%. 

"Millards',"  127  South  Thirteenth  St.,  Ladies' 
Wear,  10%. 

Adolph  Newman  &  Son  (Art  Store),  1704 
Chestnut  St.,  Etchings,  Engravings,  Photo 
Frames,  Mirrors,  Graveurs,  10%. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  Supply  Dept.,  132 
S.  Eleventh  St.,  Electrical  Supplies  (except  Edi- 
son Brand  Lamps),  10%. 

H.  Terzian  &  Co.,  S.  W.  cor.  Fifteenth  and 
Walnut  Sts.,  Oriental  Rug  Importers,  10%. 

F.  Weber  &  Co.,  1125  Chestnut  St.,  Artists' 
and  Drawing  Materials,  (Except  Surveying  In- 
struments), 10%. 

H.  A.  Weymann  &  Son,  Inc.,  1108  Chestnut 
St.,  Pianos  and  "Everything  Musical,"  10%. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Cleveland  Double  Tread  Tire  Co.,  5210  Euclid 
Ave.,  Complete  Line  of  Tires  and  Tubes,  10%. 

Cleveland-Gordon  Sales  Co.,  1764  E.  Twelfth 
St.,  Tires,  Accessories  and  Repairs,  10%. 

Goodyear  Raincoat  Co.,  913  Euclid  Ave., 
Waterproof  Clothing  for  Men  and  Women,  10%. 

Lewis  Clothes  Shop,  215  Prospect  Ave.,  Suits 
and  Overcoats,  10%. 

S.  Marcus,  35  Colonial  Arcade,  Skirt  and 
Blouse  Shoppe,  10%. 

The  Prospect  Men's  Shoppe  Co.,  22  Prospect 
Ave.,  Furnishings,  Hats  and  Shoes,  10%. 

The  Roma,  1048-52  Prospect  Ave.,  E.,  Italian 
Restaurant,  10%. 

Rotbart  Bros.,  Ninth  and  Prospect  Sts., 
Jewelers,  10%. 

Schweisthal  &  Cikra,  1272  Euclid  Ave.,  Fur- 
riers, 10%. 

Solomonson  Optical  Co.,  731  Euclid  Ave., 
Optical,  Mathematical  Instruments  and  Photo- 
graphic Supplies  (except  Eastman  Kodaks  and 
Films),   10%. 

The  A.  F.  Waite  Auto  Livery  Co.,  1457  East 
Sixth  St.,  Auto  Service,  10%. 

Elsewhere 

Easton  Avenue  Garage,  41  Easton  Ave.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  10%. 

Inglis  Stationery  Co.,  206-08  Main  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  10%. 

Lankering  Cigar  Co.,  149  Market  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  Cigars,  Pipes  and  Smokers'  Articles 
(except  Imported  Cigars),  10%. 

M.  J.  Lewis,  cor.  Boardwalk  and  Virginia 
Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Children's  Wear, 
Yarns  and  Novelties,  10%. 

Max  Menein,  168  Market  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
Jeweler,   10%. 

Michaelson  (Agent  for  Stein-Bloch  Smart 
Clothes),  158-60  Market  St.  (Katz  Bldg.), 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Clothing,  Furnishings  and  Hats, 
etc.,  10%. 

"Millards',"  213  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Md.,  Ladies'  Wear,  10%. 
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Drafted  from  the  Soudan 

EVEN  the  patient  camel  is  humping  himself  to  win  the  war. 
The  British  Army  in  Palestine  owes  much  of  its  success  to 
the  fine  camel  transport  furnished  with  wise  forethought  of  the 
army  authorities  who,  immediately  on  Turkey's  entrance  into  the 
war,  drew  on  the  resources  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  Natives 
brought  droves  of  the  great  creatures  into  the  immense  corrals 
established  in  Lower  Egypt.  From  these  corrals  the  best  were 
taken  for  mounts  for  men  of  the  Camel  Corps,  others  for  trans- 
port service.  Our  photograph  shows  a  draught-camel  team  busy 
with  the  engineers  of  the  field  telegraph  and  telephone  service. 
In  desert  and  other  ''soft"  country  it  is  necessary  to  use  boxed-in 
wheels  to  facilitate  travel. 


duty  with  another  lot  of  gas.  An  absorption 
plant  has  been  constructed  at  Catletsburg,  Ky., 
with  a  capacity  of  80,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a 
day.  With  about  one  and  one-quarter  pints  of 
gasoline  extracted  from  each  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  the  output  of  such  a  plant  is  10,000  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  a  day.  Much  of  this  "lean"  gas, 
however,  carries  two  pints  to  the  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

If  all  the  natural  gas  used  last  year  had  been 
treated  it  would  have  yielded  at  least  125,000,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  The  removal  of  the  gasoline 
from  the  natural  gas  does  not  appreciably  re- 
duce the  value  of  .he  gas  for  domestic  or  factory 
use.  On  the  other  hand  gasoline  left  in  the  gas 
destroys  the  rubber  in  the  pipe  couplings  of  the  gas  lines.  The 
cost  of  replacing  these  rubbers,  repairing  broken  connections  and 
the  resulting  leaking  of  natural  gas,  has  been  a  large  item  of  ex- 
pense in  the  operating  costs  ot  gas  line  companies.  At  least 
100,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year,  it  is  estimated,  can  be 
profitably  recovered  by  absorption  before  gas  is  marketed,  while 
as  much  as  150,000,000  gallons  additional  can  be  "absorbed" 
from  the  rich  casinghead  gas  that  is  yet  too  lean  to  be  recovered 
by  the  older  compression  method.  The  United  States  thus  has  a 
possible  total,  including  that  already  produced,  of  fully  350,- 
000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  from  our  annual  output  of  natural 
gas  alone — a  resource  which  until  very  recently  had  been  wasted. 
The  great  possibilities  in  saving  are  readily  apparent. 
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Gasoline  to  Burn ! 

Guv  E.  Mitchell 

NATURAL  gas  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
has  been  burned  for  light  and  fuel  in  the 
gas  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
other  states  for  the  greater  part  of  two  genera- 
tions, but  until  recently  it  was  not  suspected  that 
great  quantities  of  gasoline  could  be  extracted 
from  it.  Last  year  over  84,000,000  gallons  of 
raw  gasoline  (equivalent  to  about  twice  that 
quantity  of  commercial  motor  fuel)  was  literally 
squeezed  out  of  about  37,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  what  is  known  as  casinghead  gas.  The  average 
yield  of  gasoline  was  something  over  two  and  one-half  gallons  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  This  is  a  natural  gas  that  formerly 
went  largely  to  waste — a  $20,000,000  conservation  of  a  resource. 
Casinghead  gas  is  a  "rich"  gas,  containing  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  gasoline.  Lean  casinghead,  more  than  half  the 
available  supply,  is  not  now  stripped  of  its  gasoline,  nor  is  a  vast 
quantity  of  "dry"  natural  gas  such  as  is  used  for  heat  and  lighting 
in  cities  and  for  factory  use.  But  at  this  crucial  time  a  new 
process  of  treating  this  gas  has  been  discovered — an  absorption 
process  which  sucks  the  gasoline  out  of  natural  gas,  where  the 


content  is  even  as  low  as  a  pint  to  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  Certain 
oils  absorb  gasoline  from  natural  gas.  The  process  is  simply  to 
spray  an  appropriate  oil  downward  through  long  pipes  or  towers, 
forcing  the  gas  upward.  When  the  gas  emerges  at  the  top  of 
the  pipe  the  gasoline  has  been  absorbed  by  the  descending  oil. 
The  gasoline  is  then  distilled  from  the  oil,  the  same  oil  doing 


Photo   by  Philip   S.    Smith 

Alaska's   Unique  Graves 

Guy  E.  Mitchell 

THE  Alaskan  Indian  tribes  have  various  methods  of  "bury- 
ing" their  dead.  In  some  of  the  tribes  there  is  no  fixed 
custom,  the  most  handy  way  being  employed  in  individual  cases. 
What  strikes  the  traveler  as  strange  is  that  the  dead  man's  last 
habitation  is  always  above  ground.  The  ground  is  seldom  thawed 
out  more  than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  however,  and  to  dig  a  regu- 
lation grave  with  crude  native  implements  would  be  a  stupendous 
task.  About  all  that  the  natives  attempt  is  to  provide  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  against  the  attacks  of  marauding 
animals  by  placing  them  in  elevated  places,  but 
even  this  is  not  always  possible  in  far  northern 
Alaska,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sizable  timbers. 
Graves  are  often'  found  flat  on  the  ground,  the 
body  being  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  deer  or  of 
some  sea  animal  held  down  by  stones. 

The  various  personal  belongings  of  the  de- 
ceased are  usually  found  at  his  side — his  spear, 
bows  and  arrows,  knives  and  clothing,  and  these 
are  safe  from  human  molestation.  No  Alaskan 
Indian  will  touch  anything  which  has  belonged  to 
a  dead  brother. 

One  of  the  photographs  shows  a  very  com- 
mon character  of  grave — a  body  tied  up  in  caribou  skin  and  placed 
on  elevated  poles  ;  the  other  shows  a  less  common  form.  In  the  lat- 
ter-fcfe*. elevated  platform  for  the  body  is  protected  by  poles  set  up 
in  the  form  of  a  tepee ;  but  in  this  instance  the  body  has  fallen  off 
the  platform  and  some  of  the  bones  can  be  seen  on  the  ground  at 
the  opening.    These  graves  are  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Notak, 
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TRAVEL 


Think  What  She 
Can  Do 


With  Puffed  Rice,  Puffed  Wheat  and  Corn  Puffs  on 
hand,  think  of  the  possibilities. 

Three  kinds  of  bubble  grains  to  serve,  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent flavor. 

All  can  be  served  like  other  cereals,  or  served  with 
melted  butter. 

All  taste  like  airy  nut  meats.  Salt  or  lightly  butter,  and 
they  become  food  confections.  They  are  ideal  tidbits  for 
hungry  children  after  school. 

Nothing  else  is  half  so  welcome  in  a  bowl  of  milk.  The 
grains  are  thin,  crisp,  toasted,  porous — puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size. 

Corn  syrup  fudge  is  made  light  and  nutty  by  stirring 
in  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs. 

Any  fruit  dish  is  made  doubly  delightful  with  these 
flimsy,  flavory  globules  scattered  in  it. 

They  make  an  airy,  nut-like  garnish  for  ice  cream.  And 
they  are  ever-ready  toasted  wafers  for  a  soup. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Rice 

Wheat 

Puffs 

All 

Bubble    Grains 

Each 

15c 

Except  in  Far 

West 

The  Quaker  Qats  Company 


Sole  Makers 


Polyglot    Salonica 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


ren  and  covered  with  loose 
stones,  their  tops  were  crested 
with  rough  breastworks  behind 
which  were  empty  cartridge 
cases,  torn  clothing,  ponchos, 
and  scattered  bodies  in  faded 
uniforms,  for  here  the  Bulgar 
and  Serb  had  opposed  each 
other.  To  the  north  of  the  vil- 
lage stood  a  few  trees  and  here 
within  a  barbed-wire  corral  a 
few  armed  Serbs  guarded  several 
hundred  Bulgar  prisoners.  The 
villagers  were  as  unattractive  as 
their  surroundings,  the  men  dull, 
dirt  y-looking  specimens,  the 
women  cleaner  but  far  from 
comely.  The  latter  were  dressed 
in  skirts  and  blouses  of  many 
colors.  Their  heads  were  cov- 
ered with  shawls,  the  ends  of 
which  were  wound  about  their 
necks.  From  beneath  these 
straggled  their  hair,  invariably 
woven  into  two  plaits  into  which 
was  interwoven  hair  from  cow's 
tails  dyed  a  bright  orange.  Upon 
their  feet  they  wore  wooden, 
heelless  sandals  which,  when 
they  walked,  flapped  about  like 
shutters  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The 
little  girls  were  miniature  rep- 
licas of  their  mothers,  save  their 
faces  were  brighter — some  al- 
most pretty.  They  wore  their 
many  petticoats  like  their  moth- 
ers, at  mid-leg  length,  tiny  head     buildings,    pocked   walls   and 


By  evening  of  the  third,  day 
all  the  cars  had  come  up  and, 
with  the  kitchen  wagons  once 
more  in  our  midst,  we  were  again 
able  to  have  a  hot  meal.  Our 
spirits  rose  and  that  night,  clus- 
tered round  a  small  fire,  we  sang 
some  mighty  choruses.  At  nine 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November  —  a  cold, 
drizzly  morning  —  we  wormed 
our  way  down  through  the  vil- 
lage and  out  upon  the  transport 
road  northeast  toward  the  Ser- 
b  i  a  n  frontier.  Though  hun- 
dreds of  German,  Bulgar  and 
Turkish  prisoners  were  at  work 
upon  the  road  it  was  scarcely 
passable.  Everywhere  we  passed 
mired  couriers  and  camions, 
dead  horses  and  abandoned 
wagons  were  scattered  about. 

As  we  advanced  the  road  ac- 
complished something  we  had 
deemed  impossible  —  it  grew 
worse.  The  transport  of  five 
armies  struggled  along,  or  rather 
through  it  and  contributed  every- 
thing from  huge  tractors  to  little 
spool-wheeled  cow-drawn  Ser- 
bian carts.  We  passed  through 
one  squalid,  war-festered  village 
where  the  road  reached  the  sub- 
limity of  aw  fulness  and  then 
about  mid-day  spoke  the  village 
of  Sakulevo.   Several  demolished 


shawls  and  striped  wool  stock- 
ings. The  endless  occupation, 
both  of  the  women  and  children, 
was  the  carrying  of  water  in  clay 
jars.  They  must  have  been 
building  a  river  somewhere  and 
judging  from  the  amount  of 
water  they  were  transporting,  it 
was  to  be  no  small  size  stream 
either. 

Not  all  of  the  cars  had  come 
through  to  Banetza  and  so  we 
awaited  their  arrival.  Several 
had  broken  axles  and  the  big 
atelier  car  and  the  soup  battery 
had  mired  in  crossing  the  Os- 
trovo  flats.  Meanwhile,  perched 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  the 
snow  above  us  and  a  falling  tem- 
perature, we,  of  the  advance 
squad,  were  reminded  that  win- 
ter was  almost  upon  us.  The 
days  were  gray  and  as  there 
was  nothing  to  do  while  await- 
ing the  stragglers,  save  gaze 
across  the  valley  which  stretched 
southward  below  us,  the  time 
dragged. 

The  boom  of  heavy  guns  came 
to  us  from  the  northwest  and 
occasionally,  when  the  wind  was 
right,  we  could  hear  the  crackle 
of  infantry  fire.  Some  couriers 
riding  back  from  the  front 
brought  word  that  Monastir  had 
fallen  after  fierce  fighting  and 
the  French  were  advancing 
northward. 


shelled  houses  showed  the  place 
had  been  recently  under  fire. 
Passing  through,  we  crossed  a 
sluggish  stream,  from  which  the 
village  takes  its  name,  and  on  a 
shell-scarred  flat  on  the  north 
bank  halted  and  pitched  our 
tents. 

The  road  at  this  point  bends 
to  the  east  before  again  turning 
northward,  and  enters  the  long 
valley  at  the  farther  end  of 
which  lies  the  city  of  Monastir. 
About  a  mile  northward  from 
our  camp  was  a  stone  which 
marked  the  border  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  Serbia.  High  ranges 
of  mountain  stretched  along  the 
side  of  the  lonesome  valley.  No 
words  of  mine  can  describe  the 
landscape  as  do  the  words  of 
Service : 

"The  lonely  sunsets  flare  forlorn 
Down  valleys  dreadly  desolate, 
The    lordly    mountains    soar    in 

scorn 
As  still  as  death,  as  stem  as  fate. 

"The   lonely   sunsets   flame   and 

die, 
The  giant  valleys  gulp  the  night, 
The    monster    mountains   scrape 

the  sky 
Where  eager  stars  are  diamond 

bright." 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 
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Up  the  Yangtze  into  Szechuan 


{Continued  from  page  10) 


Practically  everything  is 
cheap  in  Szechuan  (fresh  eggs 
were  four  cents  a  dozen),  but 
the  cheapest  "commodity,"  due 
to  the  oversupply,  is  life.  Thou- 
sands die  of  starvation  every 
year;  during  famine  years  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  But  high 
as  is  the  death  rate  the  birth 
rate  is  higher.  If  on  a  hunting 
trip  one  unfortunately  kills  a  na- 
tive there  is  no  legal  procedure 
to  fear ;  a  few  dollars'  restitution 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  set- 
tles the  score  and  leaves  the  fam- 
ily in  such  a  position  of  opu- 
lence that  signs  of  grief  are  in- 
distinguishable. 

The  official  executions  in 
Szechuan  total  ten  thousand  a 
year  according  to  conservative 
estimates.  There  are  no  records. 
During  a  period  of  seven  months 
spent  in  Chungking,  a  city  of 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  there  were  no 
less  than  two  hundred  execu- 
tions. On  one  occasion  the  local 
authorities  reported  to  Chengtu, 
the  capital,  that  in  obedience  to 
an  order  to  capture  and  execute 
the  brigands  who  had  looted  and 
burned  a  certain  village,  not  for- 
getting to  carry  off  all  the  young 
women,  they  had  taken  fourteen 
men  and  would  shoot  them  im- 
mediately. The  reply  from  the 
capital  stated  that  fourteen  exe- 
cutions   were    not    sufficient    to 


atone  for  the  heinous  crime  com- 
mitted and  that  at  least  twenty 
must  be  made  to  pay  the  su- 
preme penalty.  Being  unable  to 
secure  quickly  six  more  brigands, 
soldiers  were  sent  out  to  pick  up 
six  men  from  the  streets  of  the 
city  to  complete  the  number. 
Whether  any  method  of  selec- 
tion was  followed  is  not  known, 


executed."  As  the  Chinese 
are  notoriously  poor  rifle  shots 
no  chances  are  taken  of 
missing  the  victim ;  the  gen- 
erally approved  method  of  stand- 
ing the  unfortunate  "crim- 
inal" against  a  stone  wall  and 
giving  him  a  volley  at  twenty 
paces  is  not  in  vogue  in  China. 
Twenty  paces  is  a  long  distance. 


PEKING  • 


but  the  version  of  the  natives 
was  that  the  unfortunate  six 
were  picked  at  random  from  the 
first  coolies  seen  by  the  soldiers. 
Anyway,  a  telegram  to  Chengtu 
was    sent :      "Twenty    brigands 


The  executioner,  a  lone  soldier, 
places  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  two 
feet  from  the  breast  of  the  con- 
demned man  and  fires  the  shot 
that  may  or  may  not  sound  his 
death  knell,  depending  upon  the 


"marksmanship"  of  tin  soldier. 
An  officer  is  standing  by  with  a 
pistol  ready  to  finish  the  task  i  f 
it  is  bungled.  After  executions, 
which  of  course  are  witnessed 
by  several  hundred  morbidly  cu- 
rious natives,  the  bodies  are 
placed  in  coffins  apparently  made 
according  to  modern  ideas  of 
standardization.  They  are  all 
about  five  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  deep,  large  enough  for  one 
body  out  of  fifty,  perhaps.  Were 
it  not  quite  so  pathetic,  so  grue- 
some, it  would  be  ludicrous  to  see 
the  bodies  borne  off  to  the  nearby 
burying  grounds  in  these  misfit 
boxes,  with  two  feet  sticking  out 
at  the  end  or  the  head  jammed 
in  as  though  it  didn't  belong 
where  it  had  to  go.  At  times 
there  are  not  as  many  coffins  as 
victims — but  what  solution  is 
more  simple  than  placing  two 
bodies  in  a  space  not  large  enough 
for  one?  In  one  city  on  the  river 
the  trouble  and  expense  incident 
to  interring  these  poor  unfortu- 
nates proved  too  great;  the 
bodies  were  thrown  into  a 
morgue — and  left  there  indefi- 
nitely. If  one  gets  near  this 
place  and  wishes  to  go  nearer 
the  services  of  a  guide  may  be 
dispensed  with !  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  diseases  of  all  kinds 
reap  their  bountiful  harvest  each 
year? 


The  Last  American  Frontier 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


From  where  we  sat  he  pointed 
out  another  odd  phenomenon. 
Age-old  desert  gales,  gradually 
moving  millions  of  tons  of  fine 
sand  before  their  irresistible 
sweep,  have  piled  it  up  in  giant 
waves  against  the  southeast  slope 
of  the  Superstition  Mountains ; 
far  up  their  burnt  and  broken 
slopes  it  has  crawled,  filling  every 
valley,  drifting  higher  and  higher 
up,  till  their  peaks  actually  seem 
lower  than  they  really  are.  So 
strong  are  these  desert  gales  that 
motors  spinning  along  the  great 
pike  that  leads  across  the  desert 
from  El  Centro  to  the  west  are 
at  times  steered  with  much  diffi- 
culty, being  actually  blown  from 
their  course. 

In  the  hot  season,  from  five 
to  six  hundred  motor  parties 
leave  the  rich,  populous  but  sizz- 
ling Imperial  Valley,  where  in 
ten  years  sixty  thousand  people 
have  settled  and  built  up  homes 
and  farms  worth  a  hundred  mil- 
lion, to  pass  the  week-end  at  cool 
mountain  resorts. 

Even  the  village  liars  feel  the 


heat,  and  its  reaction  has  added 
much  to  the  sum  total  of  desert 
tales.  One  old-timer  who  has  a 
chicken  farm  near  the  Salton  Sea 
testifies  as  follows :  Early  one 
hot  morning  just  after  dawn  he 
got  up  to  feed  his  chickens.  Paw- 
ing around  in  the  yet  obscure 
interior  of  his  shack,  he  got  what 
he  supposed  was  his  regular  bag 
of  chicken  feed.  Dumping  its 
contents  into  the  coyote-proof 
chicken-run,  he  went  to  cook  his 
own  breakfast,  leaving  the  poul- 
try to  partake  at  leisure. 

He  busied  himself  at  other 
chores  till  late  in  the  forenoon, 
then  chanced  to  have  a  look  at 
his  hens.  They  were  all  dead — 
and  badly  mutilated.  "It's  all  my 
fault,"  he  mournfully  admitted. 
"I  gave  'em  seed  popcorn  by  mis- 
take, and  when  the  sun  got  up  it 
popped,  and  blowed  my  chickens 
to  pieces." 

Not  even  the  delta  of  the  Nile 
itself,  or  the  valley  of  the  fer- 
tile Amazon,  surpasses  this  fa- 
mous Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia.    The  romantic  conquest 


of  this  below-the-sea  valley,  once 
an  arid,  empty  wilderness,  is 
graphically  told  in  "The  Winning 
of  Barbara  Worth."  (Whether 
Mr.  Wright  is  a  real  novelist  or 
just  an  ad-writer,  you've  got  to 
admit  he  did  more  than  "fine 
writing"  when  he  pictured  the 
history  of  this  great  valley). 

The  digging  of  the  great 
ditch,  Harriman's  fight  against 
the  riotous  Colorado  and  the 
coming  of  the  Salton  Sea,  is  an 
epic  theme  of  the  virile,  indom- 
itable west.  It  is  a  tale  of  big 
minds,  big  muscles  and  big  mil- 
lions, and  every  settler  out  here 
knows  it  by  heart. 

To  me  its  great  feature  is 
this,  that  a  big  river,  the  Colo- 
rado, running  along  on  land 
higher  than  this  valley  for  cen- 
turies, should  suddenly  break 
over  and  fill  this  depression, 
making  the  famous  Salton  Sea, 
and  then  —  tamely  submit  to 
crawl  back  into  its  old  course 
like  a  whipped  lion  into  his  cage, 
before  the  puny  arm  of  man. 

Men  plowing  near  the  Salton 


Sea  turned  up  odd  fossils,  relics 
of  deep-sea  creatures  that 
squirmed  and  fretted  in  the  mud 
about  here  when  the  world  was 
young  and  the  ocean  pounded 
overhead.  It  is  much  like  Galilee, 
this  odd,  inland  water,  except 
that  no  mullet  are  taken  from 
Galilee  and  served  at  Levy's  cafe 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  El  Cen- 
tro duck  club  has  no  license  to 
shoot  in  Palestine. 

The  aviators  tell  me  that  from 
up  in  the  air  you  can't  see  the 
Salton  Sea,  because  of  the  haze 
or  the  blowing  sand.  Some  time 
back  two  of  our  army  fliers 
started  from  North  Island  to  fol- 
low the  line  to  Calexico.  They 
meant  to  use  this  Salton  Sea  as 
a  landmark.  But  they  missed  it, 
glimpsed  the  upper  end  of  the 
Golfo  de  Cortes,  and  landed  and 
nearly  died  on  the  empty  Sonora 
desert.  Eventually  searching 
parties  saved  them ;  but  their 
broken  machine,  its  nose  thrust 
into  a  mesquite  clump,  still  re- 
poses on  the  far  and  lonely 
waste,    probably    feared    and 
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A  sergeant  in  the  Medical  Corps 
writes  of  the  tortured  fields  of 
France  in  whose  grim  and  anguished 
atmosphere  he  valiantly  served.  He 
sets  before  us  the  work  of  the  Corps 
with  memorable  skill  in  a  book  which 
is  notable  for  its  tenderness,  its 
idealism,  its  gleams  of  momentary 
humor,   and   its   tragic   reality. 

"The  power  of  expression  of  a 
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an  analysis  of  life  in  the  abstract, 
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book.  It  is  not  merely  a  guide  to  material  success  but  to  the 
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material  well-being.  The  author  tells  how  by  following  a  definite 
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dreaded  by  wandering,  supersti- 
tious  Papagoes. 

Until  the  advent  of  Cantu, 
Mexico  City  paid  out  big  sums 
each  year,  to  rule  and  care  for 
the  Mexican  end  of  California. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, it  pays  its  own  way.  Or, 
more  candidly,  the  American  set- 
tlers pay  its  way.  For  it  is 
American  pioneers  who  have 
built  up  the  ranches,  opened  the 
mines,  and  developed  the  planta- 
tions. One  cotton  planter  has 
sixteen  thousand  rich  acres,  level 
as  a  pool  table.  At  feeding-time 
his  herd  of  work  mules  look  like 
the  picket  line  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. Another  American  outfit 
holds  land  worth  thirty  millions. 

The  population  of  the  whole 
peninsula  does  not  exceed  thirty 
thousand,  or  less  than  two  per 
square  mile ;  half  of  these  are 
crowded  up  in  the  north  against 
the  American  border,  close  to 
Uncle  Sam's  markets.  A  fat 
slice  of  San  Diego's  trade,  and 
even  that  of  Los  Angeles,  comes 
from  this  peninsula.  Last  year 
the  U.  S.  Customs  House  at 
Calexico  showed  clearings  almost 
equal  to  the  port  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  ten  years  ago  it  didn't  pay 
the  janitor's  salary. 

It's  a  booming,  bonanza-land, 
this  "American  Egypt"  with  cot- 
ton kings  and  cow  fortunes  made 
over  night.  It's  probably  the  last 
place  on  earth  where  a  lucky  man 
can  still  borrow  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars on  six  skinny  mules  and  a 


TRA V  EL 

ramshackle  wagon ;  lease  a  big 
piece  of  rich  land  on  credit,  grow 
one  crop  and  clean  up  maybe 
twenty  thousand  dollars ;  and 
then,  peradventure  lose  it  all  in 
the  hungry  maw  of  the  "Owl." 

But  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall,  even  on  the  wall  of  the 
"Owl,"  and  the  gamblers  have 
seen  it.  In  the  country  around 
too  many  sane,  safe,  normal  peo- 
ple are  settling  to  build  homes 
and  raise  their  families ;  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans  alike.  The 
world  needs  cotton,  and  corn,  and 
meat-bearing  animals ;  all  that, 
these  people  can  grow,  and  more. 
They  pay  higher  taxes  as  farms 
multiply  and  values  soar.  Let 
the  Government  live  on  this  rev- 
enue, they  say,  instead  of  on  the 
income  from  licensed  vice.  They 
cry  out  against  the  shame  of 
Mexicali ;  they  do  not  wish  their 
children  to  see  the  "Owl,"  not 
even  "just  once." 

So  the  "Owl,"  the  "Dead 
Rat,"  and  the  gay  "Casino"  at 
Tia  Juana,  are  all  doomed — 
doomed  to  pass  away,  just  as 
their  prototypes  at  Yuma,  Tucson 
and  Tombstone  passed  away. 
Even  the  fat,  flashy,  shifty-eyed 
proprietors  admit  this,  albeit  re- 
luctantly, mournfully.  "Times  is 
changin',  the  crowds  don't  buck 
the  games  like  they  used  to," 
wailed  one  dealer,  sadly.  "Every 
night  a  bunch  o'  sight-seers'll 
blow  in  from  the  other  side.  But 
they  ain't  spenders,  they  just 
rubber  around  like  us  folks  was 
monks  in  a  zoo." 


Sundays   at   the  War 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


The  weight  of  our  kit  was  con- 
stantly being  checked,  and  if  it 
exceeded  the  standard  of  the 
moment  something  had  to  be  left 
behind,  and  our  track  was 
marked  by  abandoned  articles  of 
clothing  and  other  personal 
tackle.  Under  those  conditions 
the  utmost  that  one  could  carry 
in  the  way  of  apparatus  for 
recreation  was  a  pack  of  cards, 
and,  curiously,  few  of  us  had 
packs  of  cards  to  carry.  Even 
if  we  had  them,  they  were  hardly 


ever  used.  During  the  whole  of 
the  time  I  was  in  the  country  I 
only  played  bridge  twice,  till  I 
went  into  hospital.  It  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  us  to  play 
games. 

Lieutenant  Lake's  book, 
"Campaigning  in  the  Balkans," 
gives  not  only  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  country,  but  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  Balkan  situation.  Just 
published  by  R.  M.  McBride  & 
Co.  at  $1.50  net. 


Down  the  Andes,  from  Cuenca  to  Ona 

(Continued  from  page  39) 
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added  fuel  to  his  wrath,  unos- 
tentatiously keeping  the  bottle 
moving  meanwhile,  sending  a  boy 
to  replenish  it  as  often  as  it  was 
emptied.  The  enraged  councilor 
ended  at  last  by  staggering  out 
into  the  night  and  across  the 
plaza,  shouting  drunkenly  that 
he  was  going  for  a  gun  or  a 
machete.     .     .     . 

At    the    summit    bevond    the 
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chaotic  chasm  into  which  the 
world  falls  away  below  Oha,  the 
nature  of  the  country  changed. 
From  an  endless  vista  of  barren 
and  often  soilless  rocks,  the  en- 
tire landscape  was  transformed 
to  a  heavily  wooded  region  of 
hardy  undergrowth,  somewhat 
like  small,  bushy  oaks,  at  times 
almost  approaching  a  forest,  a 
shaggy  world  rolling  away  as  far 
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as  the  eye  could  follow  in  every 
direction.  Here  and  there  was 
a  larger  bush  completely  covered 
with  pink  blossoms.  Then  the 
half-forested  mountaintop  took 
gradually  to  rocking,  like  a  ship 
approaching  a  tempestuous  sea, 
until  all  at  once  it  spilled  itself, 
like  the  cargo  of  an  overturned 
freighter,  into  another  enormous 
hole  in  the  earth,  hazy  with  the 
very  depths  of  it.  The  trail 
pitched  over  the  edge  with  the 
rest,  like  a  bit  of  flotsam  from 
a  wreck,  helplessly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.  Thousands  of 
little  green  farms,  chiefly  of  corn, 


with  an  Indian  hut  set  in  a  cor- 
ner of  each,  hung  at  sharp  angles 
about  the  enclosing  walls  of  the 
valley.  I  had  reached  the  famous 
Yale  of  Zaraguro,  the  Land  of 
Corn — zara  is  Q  u  i  c  hu  a  for 
maize — to  climb  at  last  into  the 
scattered  grass-grown  village  it- 
self. 

In  "Vagabonding  Down  the 
Andes,"  Mr.  Frank's  six-hun- 
dred page  pook  of  his  travels, 
the  reader  continually  follows  a 
humorist  as  well  as  a  globe  trot- 
ter. (Published  by  The  Centurv 
Co.,  $4.00  net.) 


Bringing  "Home"  to  the  Doughboys 

{Continued  from  page   17) 


Library     Association     is     seeing 
that  he  has  the  books  he  wants 
when  he  wants  them.    Then,  too, 
when     his     mother     or     women 
friends  come  to  camp  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  hostess  house  provides  an 
attractive  place  for  them  to  visit. 
For  his  time  on  leave   from 
home  cantonments  the  War  Camp 
Community    Service    has    made 
ample  provision  for  real  and  wel- 
coming hospitality.     In  the  city 
or  town  nearest  his  camp  there 
are   motherly    women,    many    of 
them  with  sons  in  service,  at  the 
Community    Houses    and    clubs ; 
to  insure  his  finding  his  way  to 
them      there      are      information 
booths  bearing  the  red  circle  in- 
signia of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  in  rail- 
way stations  and  on  street  cor- 
ners.    At  the  booths  he  is  told 
just    where    there    is    a    floating 
latch-string  for  men  in  uniform 
as  well  as  other  coveted  bits  of 
information.      A    record    of    the 
questions  asked  at  the  War  Camp 
booths  would  include  everything 
from  the  frequent  one   ''Where 
can  one  get  a  shoe  shine?"  to  the 
unique    query     of     two     British 
officers  in  New  York  City  who 
respectfully     desired     to     know 
what  a  "banana  split"  is  and  if 
it  has  rum  in  it. 

From  training  camp  life  on 
this  side,  then,  where  a  man  is 
surrounded  by  agencies  which 
extend  to  him  cheer  and  hospi- 
tality and  the  love  of  his  home 
people  who  would  do  the  min- 
istering personally  were  it  possi- 
ble, he  goes  to  a  foreign  environ- 
ment where  he  finds  himself  lo- 
cated finally  in  a  little  French 
village  and  drawing  as  his  billet 
an  ancient  stable. 

But  here  still  the  love  of  the 
home  people  follows  him  as 
somewhere  nearby  he  sees  the 
now  familiar  red  triangle  of  the 
"Y,"  or  the  K.  of  C.  waves  a 
banner  over  a  hut,  and  on  be- 
yond are  Jewish  Welfare  work- 
ers   with    packs    of    necessities, 


and  Salvation  Army  lassies  bus- 
ily making  the  doughnuts  that 
have  made  them  famous.  In  any 
hut,  no  matter  what  insignia  is 
written  over  the  door,  he  finds 
books  from  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  writing  paper, 
baseball  equipment,  chocolate, 
cigarettes,  motion  pictures,  lec- 
tures and  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. Nor  can  he  get  far 
enough  into  the  front  lines  to 
miss  some  phases  of  this  all-per- 
vading service,  as  secretaries 
from  the  various  agencies  carry 
steaming  drinks,  chocolate  and 
cigarettes  down  into  the  trenches 
at  some  time  during  every  day. 

If  he  is  wounded  the  extend- 
ed hand  is  still  there.  When 
he  reaches  a  base  hospital  he 
finds  resourceful  women  from 
the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion who  trundle  a  tea  wagon 
loaded  with  books  into  the  wards 
every  morning.  From  experi- 
ence she  has  learned  that  the 
men  chiefly  want  books  that  will 
help  them  in  the  big  job  of  win- 
ning the  war,  but  if  the  books 
requested  by  the  man  we  are  fol- 
lowing are  neither  on  the  wagon 
nor  on  the  supply  shelves  a  wire 
is  immediately  sent  to  Paris. 
Sometimes  the  librarian  tells  him 
of  the  work  women  are  doing 
and  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
great  "mothering"  organization 
which  has  established  hotels  to 
house  American  and  British 
women  war-workers   in   France. 

Gradually  he  comes  to  think 
of  the  ministrations  of  all  these 
agencies  as  evidences  of  the  love 
and  care  of  his  family,  who  have 
stayed  behind,  and  frequently  he 
adds  a  word  of  praise  for  all  of 
them  in  his  letters.  No  father 
or  mother  who  has  heard  from 
sons  at  the  front  can  fail  to  be 
generous  to  the  organizations 
which  are,  every  one,  carrying 
"home"  direct  to  the  American 
fighting  forces. 

"Suppose  the   money  should 


Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Hell 

our  boys  come,  nerve-racked,  tense,  exhausted  by  their  sleepless 
vigil  and  harassed  with  tragic  memories. 

Rest  they  will  have,  but  rest  is  not  recreation.  Mind  must 
relax  as  well  as  body.  They  must  forget  a  while,  must  turn  their 
thoughts  into  their  normal  course  before  facing  anew  the  horrors 
of  the  first-line  trenches. 

Courage  they  have  always,  but  we  can  put  fresh  heart  into 
them ;  we  can  restore  the  high  spirits  of  youth  and  send  them  singing 
into  the  fray. 

They  Are  Fighting  for  You — Show  Your  Appreciation 


When  you  give  them  arms,  you  give 
them  only  the  instruments  of  your  own  de- 
fense; when  you  give  for  the  wounded, 
you  give  only  in  common  humanity;  but 
when  you  give  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  you 
are  extending  to  the  boys  the  warm  hand 
of  gratitude,  the  last  token  of  your  ap- 
preciation of  what  they  are  doing  for  you. 
You  are  doing  this  by  showing  your  inter- 
est  in    their   welfare. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnishes  to  the  boys 
not  only  in  its  own  "huts" — which  are 
often    close    to    the    firing    line — but    in    the 


trenches,  the  material  and  intangible  com- 
forts which  mean  much  to  morale.  It 
furnishes  free  entertainment  back  of  the 
lines.  It  supplies  free  writing  paper  and 
reading  matter.  It  conducts  all  post  ex- 
changes, selling  general  merchandise  with- 
out profit.  It  has  charge  of  and  encour- 
ages athletics,  and  conducts  a  ''khaki  col- 
lege" for  liberal  education.  Its  religious 
work  is  non-sectarian  and  non-propagand- 
ist. It  keeps  alive  in  the  boys  "over 
there"  the  life  and  the  spirit  of  "over 
here." 


Give  Now — Before  Their  Sacrifice 
Is  Made 

Seven  allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  combined  in  the  United  War  Campaign, 
■with  the  budgets  distributed  as  follows:  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  $100,000,000;  Y.  IV.  C.  A.,  $15,000,000;  National 
Catholic  War  Council  (including  the  work  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  special  war  activities  for 
women),  $30,000,000;  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  $3,- 
500,000;  American  Library  Association.  $3,500,000; 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  $15,000,000;  Salva- 
tion Army,   $3,500,000. 
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TRY  THIS  NOVEL  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  WAR  BLUES 

"It  contains  the  delectable  drug  of.'real  humor,  rare  as  the  elixir  of   life."—  Sail  Lake  Herald. 
At  all  booksellers 

ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  CO.,  Publishers  ::  ::  New  York 

THROUGH  OUR  UNKNOWN  SOUTHWEST 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

A  delightful  guide  to  the  wonders  of  some  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
America.  Miss  Laut  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing unknown  and  unvisited  places  real  and  attractive. 

Illustrated.    $2.00  net.    Postage  15  cents. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

By  Edward  Hungerford 

Who  says  American  cities  are  uninteresting?  Mr.  Hungerford  has 
written  a  book  to  enlighten  the  skeptic  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  American  traveler  *o  the  interesting  and  romantic  qualities  of  our 
principal  cities. 

Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 


THREE  BOOKS  BY  CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS 
FINDING  THE  WORTH  WHILE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

A  guide  for  the  visitor  who  can  spend  only  a  limited  time  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  who  wishes  to  see  its  very  best  features. 

121110.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net.    Postage  6  cents. 

UNDER  THE  SKY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

A  picture  of  out-of-door  life  that  is  of  service  to  the  tourist  with  a 
taste  for  exploring  or  to  the  native  Californian  as  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  the  State. 

8^0.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net.    Postage  16  cents. 

WITH  THE  FLOWERS  AND  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA 

A  delightful  introduction  to  the  wonders  of  California  plant  life  that 
is  at  once  a  useful  guide  to  the  flower-crowned  mesas  and  ancient 
forests  and  a  charming  "taking  home"  gift  for  the  tourist. 

8vo.    Illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone.    $2.50  net.    Postage  16  cents. 
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give  out  that  is  keeping  a  hut 
near  my  boy''  is  a  thought  that 
has  increased  many  a  man's  con- 
tribution. No  American,  in  fact, 
who  realizes  the  work  done  here 
and  overseas,  can  make  out  a 
check  without  feeling  that  a 
myriad  of  soldier  eyes,  game  but 
withal  wistful,  are  watching  his 


TRA V  EL 

pen.  The  United  War  Work 
Campaign  offers  the  opportunity 
for  the  response  to  such  appeals. 

Those  men  over  there  know, 
and  we  at  home  must  come  to 
know,  that  the  upkeep  of  morale 
is  the  most  important  factor  in 
speeding  the  day  of  victory. 


Charting  America's  Jungle  Land 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


the  wildest  of  swamp  regions, 
although  contrary  to  the  general 
impression  a  large  portion  of  the 
Everglades  is  in  reality  dry  land. 
But  much  of  the  area  consists  of 
dense  bog  and  jungle  swamps  of 
bay  trees,  mangroves,  magnolias, 
and  other  water-loving  growths. 
In  the  Louisiana  swamps  ten- 
foot  surveying  tripods  had  to  be 
substituted  by  the  Geological 
Survey  man  for  the  ordinary 
four-foot  instruments.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  great  Sacramento 
Valley  of  California.  Here  about 
a  million  acres  of  tule  land  have 
been  surveyed,  bordered  by  an- 
other million  acres  of  dense  wood 
growth.  This  tule  swamp  is  an 
apparently  limitless  expanse  of 
huge,  twelve-foot  cat-o'-nine- 
tail  rushes,  and  for  every  sight 
taken  "roads"  had  to  be  chopped 
through  the  dense  mass. 

In  the  mountains  of  Hawaii, 
however,  where  the  topographic 
engineers  have  surveyed  exten- 
sively, is  found  one  of  the  worst 
jungles  in  the  world.  It  consists 
of  a  veritable  network  of  ap- 
parently endless  limbs  and 
branches  of  medium  size  but  so 
dense  that  none  but  the  smallest 


animals  or  birds  can  get  through 
them.  This  Haw  Jungle — as  it 
is  known — has  been  dubbed  the 
"Topographer's  Paradise,"  really 
signifying,  of  course,  the  topog- 
rapher's despair.  Actual  tunnels 
had  to  be  chopped  through  it  to 
enable  the  sighting  of  instru- 
ments.  Had  the  natives  of 
Hawaii  proved  to  be  a  turbulent, 
war-like  race,  such  as  the  Moros 
of  the  Philippines,  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  Haw  Jungle  would 
have  furnished  mountain  fast- 
nesses from  which  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge them.  The  survey  engi- 
neers made  minute  surveys  and 
maps  in  these  mountain  areas 
which  had  never  been  penetrated 
even  by  the  natives.  When  it  is 
recorded  that  on  the  higher 
slopes,  where  the  Haw  Jungle 
flourishes,  the  rains  descend  in 
torrents,  aggregating  three  hun- 
dred and  even  four  hundred 
inches  a  year — east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  forty  to  sixty 
inches  is  considered  a  good  an- 
nual rainfall — it  can  be  seen  that 
the  surveyor's  job  was  not  one 
of  unmixed  joy  and  sunshine. 


Queer  Foods  From  the  Orient 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
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pork  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
In  emergency  it  may  be  eaten  as 
it  is,  but  it  is  much  better  boiled 
and  when  possible,  with  a  bit  of 
grain  and  a  vegetable  thrown  in. 
A  nourishing  and  palatable  stew 
is  thus  made.  Tea  in  round,  very 
hard  cakes  is  issued  to  Chinese 
soldiers ;  it  is  cheap  there,  but  of 
so  good  a  quality  that  it  would 
be  decidedly  expensive  here. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  look- 
ing Asiatic  foods  is  the  "oyster 
necklace."  It  is  prepared  in  the 
region  of  the  Persian  gulf,  not, 
however,  from  the  famous  pearl 
oysters  as  they  are  not  edible,  but 
from  a  small  native  oyster  which 
is  quite  like  our  own  blue-point. 
These  oysters  are  strung  on  thin 
strips  of  bamboo,  hung  in  the  hot 
please  mention  Travel 


sun  and  quickly  dried.  The  trav- 
eler or  worker  in  the  field  wears 
this  necklace  around  his  neck  and 
when  he  is  hungry  he  breaks  off 
a  few  of  the  oysters  and  chews 
them.  In  the  mouth  they  soon 
become  soft  enough  to  eat.  The 
flavor  is  very  good  but  they  do 
not  look  tempting  and  few  for- 
eigners have  the  courage  to 
sample  them. 

Great  numbers  of  Asiatics  who 
live  in  America  like  their  home 
food  best.  They  prefer  a  little 
"home  cooking"  and  they  know, 
the  tiny  shops  where  it  is  to  be 
purchased  and  the  quaint  little 
eating  places  where  it  is  served. 
Few  of  them  believe  in  "doing 
as  the  Romans  do." 
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can  make  themselves  un- 
derstood in  Belgium, 
France  or  in  the  enemy's 
country   with 
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STATEMENT   OF    OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912,  of  "Travel."  published  monthly 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October   1,    1918. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York: 
Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Katharine  N.  Birdsall,  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de- 
poses and  says  that  she  is  the  editor  of  the 
''Travel"  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
dates  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions: That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Robert 
M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Inc.,  31  East  17th 
Street,  New  York;  editor,  Katharine  N. 
Birdsall,  31  East  17th  Street,  New  York; 
managing  editor,  Katharine  N.  Birdsall,  31 
East  17th  Street,  New  York;  business  man- 
agers, none.  Owner,  Robert  M.  McBride 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corporation;  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride, 31  East  17th  Street,  New  York; 
Hampton  Anderson,  31  East  17th  Street, 
New  York;  W.  McBride,  68  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn;  Edna  Brown  Anderson, 
1087  Boston  Road,  New  York;  Isaac  H. 
Blanchard  Company,  418  West  25th  Street, 
New  York.  Stockholders  in  Isaac  H. 
Blanchard  Company:  Isaac  H.  Blanchard, 
108  High  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Ancel 
C.  Brower,  311  Rugby  Road,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  J.  Cliff  Blanchard,  15  Vernon  Place, 
East  Orange,   N.  J. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding.  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages  or  other  securities:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  East  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Architectural  Publishing 
Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  un- 
der which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  on  .  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  nas  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association 
or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

(Signed)  KATHARINE  N.  BIRDSALL. 
Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before   me   this 
25th  day  of  September,   1918. 

ARTHUR    H.    BEYER, 

Notary    Public. 
(My   commission    expires    March    30,    1920.) 


Santo  Domingo's  Peculiarities 


UP  to  the  time  of  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  1916, 
the  practice  of  carrying  weap- 
ons was  general.  In  the 
country  a  man  strapped  on  his 
pistol  or  carried  his  gun  as  he 
would  in  other  countries  put  on 
his  necktie  or  take  up  his  cane. 
At  the  railroad  stations  in  the 
Cibao  I  have  sometimes  observed 
everyone  congregated  about  the 
station  wearing  a  revolver  more 
or  less  visible,  except  two  or 
three,  evidently  the  poorest  farm- 
laborers,  who  could  not  afford 
anything  more  than  a  dirk  and 
who  gazed  at  the  others  with  en- 
vious eyes.  Beautiful  pearl- 
handled  revolvers  were  proudly 
exhibited  to  the  public  eye,  and 
on  one  occasion  I  saw  a  little  boy 
not  over  ten  years  old  with  a  re- 
volver that  reached  to  his  knee. 
The  habit  was  all  the  more  inde- 
fensible as  it  was  absolutely  un- 
necessary, Santo  Domingo  being 
as  safe  a  country  to  travel  in  as 
any  other.  The  American 
authorities  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
habit,  however,  and  confiscated 
all  the  arms  they  could  find  ;  some 
15,000  rifles  and  revolvers  have 
thus  been  taken  up. 

Of  late  years  some  interest 
has  been  shown  in  athletics,  and 
baseball  has  invaded  the  island. 
Bicycle  races  occasionally  form 
part  of  public  celebrations,  and 
horse  -  races  and  tournaments 
have  long  been  popular. 

The  principal  vice  of  the 
country  is  gaming.  Men  of  the 
better  class  play  cards,  dominoes, 
chess,  checkers  and  billiards,  for 
money,  but  they  do  so  rather  for 
the  pastime  than  for  gain. 
Among  the  poorer-  classes,  how- 
ever, the  predominant  idea  is  that 
of  making  money  quickly.  Cards 
and  dice  are  often  used,  but  the 
typical  form  of  gambling,  the  one 
at  which  the  poor  countryman  is 
fondest  of  staking  his  hard- 
earned  wages,  is  the  cockfight. 
Every  town  has  its  cockpit  where 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  bar- 
barous sport  is  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  crowds  of  whooping, 
screaming  spectators  who  often 
ride  miles  to  attend.  The  author- 
ities claim  that  efforts  have  been 
made  to  stop  this  sport,  but  that 
they  have  all  been  unavailing.  It 
constitutes  a  source  of  municipal 
income,  the  right  to  open  cock- 
pits being  annually  conceded  to 
the  highest  bidder  bv  the  various 
municipalities.  Raffles  and  lot- 
teries are  also  permitted  by  law,' 
being  subject  to  taxation  by  the 
municipalities,  and  in  one  or  two 
cities  there  are  municipal  lot- 
teries. 

The  homes  of  the  poorer  peo- 
ple are  mere  huts  generally  built 
of  palmwood  and  covered  with 
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palm-thatch.  The  houses  of  the 
country  people  are  exactly  like 
the  bohios  used  by  the  Indians  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  pic- 
tured and  described  by  the  early 
writers.  In  the  towns  outside  of 
the  capital  wooden  houses  are 
the  rule  and  some  of  the  wealth- 
ier people  have  pretty  chalets. 
In  the  large  cities  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  mamposteria  construc- 
tion :  brick  or  stone  work,  cov- 
ered with  cement.  In  the  capital 
the  walls  of  a  majority  of  the 
houses  have  come  down  from 
the  early  days  and  are  of  great 
solidity — here  a  man's  house  is 
literally  his  fortress.  The  barred 
windows  of  the  olden  days  are 
here  still  to  be  seen.  One-story 
structures  are  the  rule,  and  there 
are  few  if  any  of  more  than  two 
stories.  The  heat  of  the  climate 
makes  window-glass  imprac- 
ticable and  the  windows  and 
doors  are  fitted  with  shutters 
which  permit  the  air  to  pass 
through. — Otto    Schoenrich. 

Save 

A  SINGLE  Thrift  Stamp  will 
buy  a  tent  pole  or  five  tent 
pins,  a  waist  belt  or  hat  cord, 
shoe  laces  or  identification  tags ; 
two  will  buy  one  trench  tool  or 
a  pair  of  woolen  gloves.  Four 
Thrift  Stamps  will  buy  two  pairs 
of  canvas  leggins  ;  six  will  buy 
five  pairs  of  woolen  socks  or 
three  suits  of  summer  under- 
wear ;  twelve  will  buy  a  steel 
helmet. 

One  War-Savings  Stamp  will 
buy  one  hundred  cartridges  or  a 
cartridge  belt  or  a  scabbard  for 
a  bayonet ;  two  will  purchase  two 
pairs  of  woolen  breeches  or  two 
flannel  shirts  ;  two  and  a  half  will 
buy  a  gas  mask.  Three  War- 
Savings  Stamps  will  buy  an  over- 
coat or  two  woolen  service  coats, 
three  and  a  half  will  buy  three 
pairs  of  woolen  blankets ;  four 
will  buy  a  rifle. 

The   Zion    National 
Monument 

^TRAVELERS  visiting  Utah 
A  will  not  forget  that  the  old 
Mukuntaweep  National  Monu- 
ment is  worth  a  long  trip.  This 
is  now  known  at  large  as  the 
Zion  National  Monument,  as  it 
has  been  known  locally  for  some 
time.  The  monument  has  re- 
cently been  thoroughly  explored, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  now 
known  as  "The  Little  Grand 
Canyon"  and  "The  Desert  of 
Yosemite."  The  wonderful 
geological  formation,  extraordi- 
nary coloring  and  scenic  gran- 
deur are  too  little  known  to  the 
average  cross-country  traveler. 
please  mention  Travel 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  MD.Ph.D. 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  young  man  and 

Rvery  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 

Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  binding-320  pp  -many  illusts. 
Postpaid.  Mailed    jan(  0/  contents,    and  commend- 
in  plain  wrapper  athns  on  request 
AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.  90  Winston  Bldg..   Phila. 


STENOGRAPHERS 
TYPEWRITERS 

HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


You  are  urged,  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  to  enter 
the  Government  service  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  im- 
portant war  work  as  sten- 
ographers and  typewriters. 

Women,  especially,  may 
thus  aid  in  the  nation's 
great  effort.  Men  also  are 
needed. 

Those  who  have  not  the  re- 
quired training  are  encouraged 
to  undergo  instruction  at  once. 

Tests  are  given  in  550  cities 
every  Tuesday. 

The  Government  maintains  a 
list  of  available  rooms  in  private 
houses  in  Washington  and  is 
erecting  residence  halls  to  ac- 
commodate thousands. 

Full  information  and  applica- 
tion blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Civil  Service  Examiners 
at  the  post  office  or  custom  house 
in  any  important  city. 

JOHN  A.  McILHENNY, 

President,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  New  Mystery  Story 

By  ISABEL  OSTRANDER 

Author  of  "SUSPENSE" 

A  fascinating  tale  of  mystery  and  adventure — 
quick  action,  love,  interest  and  thrills. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  INTRIGUE, 

Readv  Oct.  30th 
ROBERT    M.    McBRIDE  &  CO..    Publishers 
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$2'  Invested  in  Vogue 

(a  tiny  fraction    of  your    loss  on  a  single    ill-chosen  hat  or  gown) 

Will  Save  You   $200 


This  year,  above  all  others,  when  extravagance  and  waste  must  be 
avoided,  you  should  have  Vogue  at  your  right  hand.  For  now,  every 
woman  must  devote  even  more  than  her  usual  care  to  the  selection  of 
every  detail  of  her  wardrobe,  so  that  not  one  hat,  gown  or  wrap  may 
remain  unworn  and  its  price  wasted. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  expensive  gown. 
Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what  you  want  are  the 
ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can   afford. 


[ 


:i 


suggests 

that  before  you  spend  a  single  penny  on  your  new  clothes,  before  you  even 
begin  to  plan  your  winter  wardrobe,  you  consult  its  all-important  Fashion 
Numbers.  Never  before  has  Vogue  published  so  intimate,  so  detailed,  so 
practical,  or  so  charming  a  review  of  th  i  mode.  Begin  now  with  the  big 
special 

*  Winter  Fashions  Number 

READY    NOW 

For  $2,  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown,  you  may 
have  the  Winter  and  Spring  Fashion  Numbers  of  Vogue,  comprising  the  full- 
est and  most  accurate  fashion  information  published  in  the  world.  Not  onlv 
does  Vogue  tell  you  what  to  wear,  but  it  tells  you  where  to  get  it  (if  you  wish, 
it  will  actually  purchase  it  for  you)    and  how  to  wear  it  when  you  have  it. 

Here  are  Your  9  Numbers 

(Ten  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now)  * 


Winter  Fashions  November  1 

Showing  the  mode  in  its  Winter  culmina- 
tion ;  hats,  furs,  frocks,  accessories ;  what  is 
worn  and  who  wears  it. 

Early  Christmas  Shopping  November  15 

Special  advance  showing  of  Christmas  gifts, 
enabling  you  to  do  your  shopping  early  and 
obey  Washington. 

Christmas  Gifts  Number  December  1 

Hundreds    of   gifts    of  distinction,    practical 

in  'character  ;  good  in  value;  actually  pur- 
chasable 

Holiday  Number  December  15 

Decorations  for  the  Christmas  house  and 
Christmas  table;  diversions  for  the  holidays. 

Lingerie  Number  January  1 

Pine  linens  for  household  and  personal  use; 
their  choice,   marking  and  care. 


Motor  and   Southern  Number  January  15 

Everything  new  in  the  motor  world ;  where 
to  go  and  what  to  wear  in  the  South. 

Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions  February  1 

The  first  authentic  Spring  styles— the  trend 
of  the  mode— fully  illustrated. 

Spring   Millinery  February   15 

The  loveliest  of  the  Paris  models,  the  smart- 
est of  the  New  York  designs;  veils,  coiffures, 
accessories. 

Spring  Patterns  March   1 

Actual  patterns,  working  drawings  of  the 
season's  new  designs  from  which  may  be 
made  gowns  suited  to  your  particular  type. 

Spring  Fashions  March  15 

Definite  information  on  the  accepted  mode 
of  the  season  in  gowns,  blouses,  accessories, 
clothes  for  the  country. 


Don't  Send  Money 

Don't  bother  to  inclose  a  cheque,  or  even  to  write  a  letter.    The  coupon  oppo- 
site will  do,  and  is  easier  and  quicker.     With  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  you 
will  solve  your  entire  winter  and  spring  clothes  problem,  assuring  yourself 
valuable  and  new  ideas  and  insuring  yourself  against  costly  failures 
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Coat  of  beige 
deaveline ' ' 
with  collar 
and  cuffs  of 
tricot  wool, 
which  is  tail- 
ored enough 
for  street 
wear  over  a 
one-piece 
frock,  and 
elaborate  and 
elegant 
enough  for 
afternoon 
use,  over  a 
lighter  and 
more  digni- 
fied   gown. 

Vogue 


Special  Offer 


Nine  numbers  of  Vogue 
for  $2— ten  if  you  mail 
the  coupon  now. 

We  will  start  your  subscrip- 
tion   with    one    of    the    first 
copies  off  the  press  of  our 
Winter  Fashions  Number,  \$, 

thus    giving    you    ten  ,,■-""  Af  ^  -0< 

numbers    of  Vogue  ,•-•'"'  ^   „<*V 

instead   of    nine, 
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if   your   order 
is    received 
in  time. 
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One  of  Every  7  Men  Is  Killed  or 

Injured  by  Accident  Each  Year. 

Which  Will  It  Be? 


YOU  may  be  the  one.  Your  chance  is  no  better  than  those  of  the  other  six.  Protect  yourself  and  your  family  now — 
while  you  can.  Three  cents  a  day  will  do  it  if  you  are  in  a  "Preferred"  occupation.  The  cost  of  a  couple  of  newspapers 
brings  $1,250  to  $3,250  in  case  of  death  by  accident,  $5  to  $10  weekly  income,  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  loss  of  two  limbs  or 
eyes,  $500  to  $1,500  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye,  $250  for  death  from  any  cause.  ($5aadded  to  above  payments 
for  death  if  you  insure  while  under  40  years  of  age.)     Larger  amounts, at  proportionate  cost. 


yETNA-IZE 


If  you  have  other  policies,  add  this  because  it's  so  good.     If  you  have  1:0  other  policy,  get  this  one  now.     You're  in 
danger  every  moment.     Send  the  coupon  for  the  whole  story  and  protect  your  family  while  you  can. 

You  Get  a  Weekly  Income  When  Disabled  by  Accident 


It  isn't  only  railroad  wrecks  and  shipwrecks  and  falling 
elevators  you  have  to  fear. 

One  man  was  hit  in  the  eye  by  a  snapping  rubber  band.  It 
put  him  in  bed  for  six  weeks.  lie  was  .^Etna-ized,  so  he  drew 
his  weekly  indemnity. 

One  man  was  struck  in  the  head  with  a  baseball.     He  had 


to  have  a  surgical  operation  and  was  unable  to  leave  his  home  for 
three  weeks.  He  drew  his  weekly  iEtna  benefit  and  /Etna  paid 
for  his  operation. 

One  man  tripped  on  a  flight  of  stairs,  fell,  broke  his  ankle,  / 
went  to  bed  for  two  months.  He  was  ^Etna-ized,  so  he  drew  ^yN 
a  weekly  income  and  turned  his  hospital  bill  over  to  .^Etna.    y£ 


*£ 


Send  the  Coupon  for  the  whole  story 

^ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance 
Agency   Opportunities   for  All   Casualty  and  Bonding   Lines 
An  .5£tna  Agent  has  a  national  advertising  campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time 
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THE  SCHILLING  FEESS.    INC.,   NEW  YOKK 
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PAINTED   FOR   LIGGETT  £   -AfaSS   fOBACCO  CO. 


THE  noticeable  preference  for  Fatimas  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  among  officers  and  men  alike 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  very  same  thing 
that  makes  Fatimas  so  widely  popular  in  every- 
day life. 

In    addition    to    their    pleasing    taste,  Fatimas 
offer  true  smoking  comfort — while  being  smoked, 


and  afterwards,  too.  So  that,  even  if  occasionally 
a  man  does  smoke  more  often  than  usual,  Fatimas 
never  unpleasantly  remind  bim  of  it. 

That  is  true  smoking  comfort ;  common  sense 
in  cigarettes.  It  is  why  Fatimas  are  known  as  a 
sensible  cigarette. 

$ff&Jt<*jty&*S</(r&icco  Car, 


FATIM 


07  Sensible  Qictarette 


D  ECEMBER 
19     18 

3  5     cents 
$4    a    Year 


NOTICE    TO 
READER 

When  you  finish  read- 
ing this  magazine,  place 
a  one-cent  stamp  on  thi* 
notice,  mail  the  magazine, 
and  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  our  soldier* 
or  sailors  dentincd  to  pro- 
ceed overseas. 
No  Wrapping.  No  Address 
A.  S    BURLESON. 

Postmaster  General 


DOWN   TO    SANTA   FE— By   EDWARD    HUNGERFORD 

POILUS    THREE— By   WILLIAM    HARPER   DEAN 

CHRISTMAS   WITH  THE   FIGHTERS— THE  LITTLE  VOLCANIC  REPUBLIC 

REDEEMED   BELGIUM    IN   A    SERIES    OF    PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Old  Point  Comfort 


■ 
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At    the   greatest   center    of    Military, 
Naval  and  Aerial  activity  in  America 

The  Hotel  Chamberlin  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  is  one 
of    the    finest    holiday    hotels    in    the    western    hemisphere 


THE  CHAMBERLIN  directly  faces  Hampton 
Roads,  which  is  always  the  scene  of  marine 
activity.  Just  across  the  roads,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Hotel,  is  the  site  of  the  New  Naval 
Training  Base.  Langley  Field,  the  show  place  for 
aviation  in  America,  is  but  a  few  miles  away. 

Among  the  other  attractions  of  Old  Point  Com- 
fort—and certainly  one  to  be  carefully  Considered  in 
these  times— is  the  accessibility.  The  fare  to  this 
thoroughly  delightful  winter  resort  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  that  to  any  situated  in  the  South.  Not 
to  mention  the  many  hours  of  travel  saved  both 
going  and  returning. 


The  Medicinal  Batli  Department  (under  authori- 
tative medical  direction)  is  complete  in  every  detail, 
and  duplicates  every'  bath  and  treatment  given  at 
European  Spas,  with  the  additional  advantages  of 
sea-air  and  sea-bathing. 

A  finer  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course  was  never  laid 
down  than  the  Chamberlin's,  with  its  turf  fairways 
and  grass  putting  greens. 

Send  for  colored  Aeroplane  Map  of  the  Course 
(the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  made  in  America), 
'"Golf,"  and  other  booklets  dealing  with  every  phase 
of  life  at  the  Chamberlin.     Write  today  to 


Geo.  F.  Adams,  Manager 

Fortress  Monroe  Virginia 


View  of  Hotel  Chamberlin  and  Old  Point  Comfort 
taken  from  Caproni  Triplane 


New  York  Offices : 
Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel 
Bureau,  M  c  A  1  p  t  n 
Hotel,  Cook's  Tours, 
or  "Ask  .Air.  Foster" 
at   any    of   his   offices. 


HI 


DECEMBER,     1918 
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OURS  AND  RESORTS  . 
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VICTORY 

Victory  is  a  matter  of  "Human  Machines." 
Your  share  in  winning  depends  on  your 
mental  and  physical  fitness  to  do  your  utmost. 
Your  country  calls  for  no  less. 

Will  power,  alone,  may  carry  your  "Human 
Machine"  over  these  tense  times — but  after- 
ward? 

Don't  wreck  so  beautiful  a  mechanism!  At 
least  give  your  own  "Human  Machine"  the 
care  you  never  refuse  your  car.  Rest — timely 
taken,  under  intelligent  directions,  to  make 
sure  that  your  Heart  engine  is  all  right,  will 
bring  you  through  strong  to  the  Victory. 

and,  in  this  connection — 

the  Glen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for  Heart  Disorders 

WATKINSGLEN  NEW  YORK 

Win.  E.  Leffingwell,   Pres. 


Bm nnnn a  DO  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  a5™imip 


Truly  American  IVORY  PY^RA^LIN 

War  time  economy  demands  that  every  personal  accessory  be 
easily  cared  for,  simple  and  enduring.  The  stable,  yet  unusually 
beautiful  style  of  IVOKY  PY-RA-LIN  toiletware  places  it  first  in 
favor  of  American  Gentlewomen. 

IVORY  PY-RA-LIN 

(A  du   Poni  product) 

is  of  America  for  America  from  manicure  scissors  to  mirror.      It  is  an 
ever  welcome  gift — obtainable  in  complete  sets  or  piece  by  piece. 

On  display  in  the  better  shops.  Look  for  the  name  stamp  on 
every  piece  of  genuine  IVORY  PY-KA'LIN.  It  is  your  guarantee. 
A  brochure  upon  request. 

THE  ARLINGTON  WORKS,  725  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Office,  Toronto 

Owned  and  operated  by 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Co. 
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GO  LFERS'      SOUTHERN     PARADISE 


BELLEAIR 

FLORIDA 

The  Belleview 


OPEN   JANUARY    7th.     Two  finest  18-Hole  Courses  in  the  South  at  the 

Famous    Belleair   Country    Club.     Turf  Putting  Greens 

New  Swimming  Pool,   Tennis,   Saddle  Horses,    Hunting,   Fishing. 

C.  S.  KROM,  Manager.  New  York  Office  :  305  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Summer    Resort   THE    <.1JI>\\  OLD.    New  London,  Conn. 


THE  KIRKW00D 

on  Camden  Heights 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

JANUARY  to  MAY 
18  Hole  Golf.  Riding,  Climate 

T.   EDMUND    KRUMBHOLZ 


HOTEL  ROYAL  PALM 

FORT  MYERS,  Florida 

Fine  18  hole  golf  course.  Excellent  fishing 
and  hunting.  Tennis,  motoring,  riding.  Sul- 
phur swimming  pool.  Orchestra,  elevator. 
Superior  Cuisine.  Every  room  with  private 
bath.     Open  Jan.  4th. 

J.  L.  Nelson,  Manager. 


USTRALIA 

Honolulu.    Suva,   New   Zealand 

CANADIAN  AUSTRALASIAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

Largest,    Newest    Best-Equipped 
Steamers 

For  fares  and  sailings  apply  Can.  Pacific 
Ry.,  1231  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  to  General 
Agent,  440   Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,   B.   C. 


C¥burtee7i A  «<»«•  i«nrkms  *»,- 

I     J3j?  o/  ldential  Hotel,  affording 

O  •C2rTT*f>"  fiy^'  ExduBMmeM   and 

«r     -_  Residence.    Opposite 

•/*•    J^m        the  Metropolitan  Club  and 

*»«  5th  Are.  Entrance  to  Central  Park.  Apart- 

satnts,  tingle  or  an  suite,  for  lone  or  short  periods. 

BAQBR  &  BABCOCK 
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and  Cottages 


SUMMERVULE 
S.    C,     OPENS 

DECEMBER     1. 
Special   Golf  Tour- 
naments   for    Decem- 
ber     and      January. 
Always  golf  weather. 
Superb    18-hole 

Golf     Course 
regulated  tennis 

courts,       livery      or 
saddle    and    carriage  ■/, 
horses,  motoring  ;book     sj§^ 
let.  Through  sleeping 
car    service    via    At- 
lantic     Coast      Line 
and     Southern  R.  R 
Write    for    booklet 
&  early  season  rates 
F.     W.     Wagener    & 
Co..    Pror.s. 
Willard  A.  Senna,  Mzr 
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Rameses 

The  Arijtocrat- 
of  OqaretteS 
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Miami 

Facing  Biscayne  Bay 

A  potpourri  of  perfume  plays  on 
this  porch  from  neighboring  vines 
and  shrubs. 

4  master's  bedrooms,  2  baths  ; 
1  servant's  bedroom  and  toilet 

(No.   548) 
Rental  $4250— furnished 

LADD  &  NICHOLS 

"Country  Houses" 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 
FloridaOffices:  Miami,  Palm  Beach 


HOTEL  ST.  JAMES 

Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Just  off  Broadway  at  109-113  West 
45th  St.  2  Blocks  from  45th  Street 
Entrance  to  Grand  Central  Station. 
Women  will  find 
here  a  home  at- 
mosphere and 
absence  of  ob- 
jectionable fea- 
tures of  ordi- 
nary   hotel    life. 

40  Theatres,  all 
principal  shops, 
3  to  5  minutes 
walk. 

2  minutes  of  all 
subways,  "L" 
roads,  surface 
cars,  bus  lines. 


An  excellent 

Restaurant,  at 

moderate    prices. 

Write  for 

"What's  Going 

On  In  New  York" 


All  Outside  Rooms 
With   adjoining  bath     -     -     from  $1.50 
With  private  bath    -     -     -     from  $2.00 
Sitting  room,  bedroom,  bath,  from  $4.00 

Furnished   Apartments  by   the  year, 
month  or  week,  at  special  rates. 

Raymond  L.  Carroll,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
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Hotels  Selected  and  Recommended 
by  the  Travel  Club  of  America 


New  York 


MAJESTIC 


Central    Park    at    its    West 
72nd    St.    Gateway 

Highest  class   residential   and   tourist  hotel   in   the 
world.  Copeland    Townsend,    Lessee-Director. 


JUDSON  HOTEL  STs^'M: 

A  quiet  location  facing  Washington  Sq. ,  the  most 
interesting  and  fascinating  part  of  New  York. 
Rich  in  historic  surroundings.     Write  for  booklet. 


Boston 


T_T/-VT,"E,T     TDT    47A  Heidelberger  Rathskel. 
ri\J  X  H..L.  tri^t\^,t\     4,9  Columbus  Ave. 

Automobile    parties,    tourists    and    transients    given 

special  attention.     A  la  carte  service  to  midnight. 

W.   H.   Cowan,   Managing  Owner. 


Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


TRAYMORE 


,400    Guests.      Overlook- 
ing the  Atlantic 

World's  Greatest  Hotel  Success.  American  and 
European  Plans.  Largest  Fireproof  Resort  Hotel 
in    the   World. 


Philadelphia 


AFlTTT  PUTA     Chestnut  and    13th   Streets. 
riL/r/L,rnift        ,„  the  Center  of  Things 

400   Rooms,    400   Baths.      Moderate   Tariff. 

David   B.    Provan, 
Managing  Director. 
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of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


E.  J.  WILLIS  CO.  85  fty  yS!**" 

All  standard  makes  of  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for   5,000   miles   of   service. 


JEWELRY 


PHELPS  &  PHELPS,  6s7re£L 

Wm.   R.   Phelps,  President 
Diamonds.    Watches   and    Jewelry 


LEATHER  GOODS 


CHAS.W.  WOLF,  JEM 


22  Cortlandt  Street 


50  Broadway 
225  Broadway 


102  Nassau  Street 
58  Cortlandt  Street 


Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 
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Special  discount  allowed  to  Travel  Club 
members 


SPORTS  GARB   TAILORING 


Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 

FOUNDED   1878 
Tailors  Specializing 
In  Sports  and  Business 
Qarb  for  Gentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 


Featuring : 

London  Tweeds 

Scotch  Cheviots 

Donegal  Homespuns 

NEW  YORK 
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ILLUSTRATED 

By  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  MD.Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
.  Cloth  binding-320  pp -many  iHusts. 
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Her  Husband 

Didn't  ^Etna-ize 
Against  Accident! 

UE  thought  himself  so  well  and  strong 
that  he  would  always  be  able  to  take 
care  of  her,  but  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
came  the  fall  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
little  money  that  was  in  the  bank  was 
eaten  up  by  doctor's  and  nurses'  bills  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  he  had  to  go  to 
the  public  ward  of  a  hospital. 

She  is  as  well  loved  as  your  wife.  Yet 
while  he  lies  there  in  the  free  ward,  she  stands 
here  and  works  all  day.  Save  your  wife  from 
having  to  do  this. 

Remember  that  one  in  seven  is  killed  or 
injured  by  accident  each  year,  and  that  you 
may  be  the  one.     Save  yourself  worry — 


yGTNA 


Protect  your  wife  and  protect  yourself  now,  while     ing  building  accident.    $25  a  week  for  any  other  accident, 
you  can.    Remember  that  Fate  does  not  wait  till  you  are 


ready.     Remember  it  is   the  little  accidents  that   cause 
most  of  the  trouble. 

If  you  have  an  iEtna  Accumulative  Accident  Policy 
you  can  go  freely  about  your  business  knowing  that 
there  will  be  no  money  worry  for  your  wife  or  yourself 
if  you  are  killed  or  disabled  by  accident. 

All  it  costs  is  $25  a  year  if  you  are  in  a  "Preferred" 
occupation.  For  that  you  get  $50  a  week  as  long  as  you 
live  if  you're  disabled  by  a  railway,  steamship,  or  burn- 


In  addition,  $5,000  to  $10,000  for  accidental  death  or 
loss  of  two  limbs,  two  eyes,  or  one  limb  and  one  eye. 
Add  $500  to  $1,000  to  this  for  every  year  you  renew  the 
insurance  up  to  five  years.  Half  the  above  for  loss  of 
one  limb  or  one  eye. 

When  the  accident  comes  it  will  be  too  late.     Now, 

while  you   are   thinking  about    it — now,   while   you    are 
looking  at  this  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  send  it. 

It  brings  you  information  that  may  not  only  save  you 
worry  but  may  even  some  day  save  your  life. 
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^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance 
Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines. 
An  ^itna  agent  has  a  national  advertising  campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time. 

Ill 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 
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By  "Number  31,540" 

Author  of  "Fields  and  Battlefields" 
Photographs  from  British  Pictorial  Service 


THE  sergeants'  mess  of  our  new  quarters  was  an  ample  room,  with 
casement  windows,  green  painted  paneling  and  a  paved  floor.  It 
formed  the  chief  parlor  of  a  farmhouse  in  the  village.  In  the  next  room 
sat  the  ancient  farmer,  Monsieur  R.,  and  his  elder  daughter,  who  spent 
most  of  her  time  cooking  and  ironing.  His  younger  daughter,  Leah,  did 
no  housework.  She  was  only  sixteen  and  was  very  inquisitive.  Most 
of  her  time  was  spent  skipping  about  between  the  two  rooms.  Monsieur 
R.  sat  in  a  wooden  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  stove  in  the  evenings  and 
liked  to  talk  with  us  as  we  went  in  and  out. 

"Cafe  au  rhum  bong  for  serjongs,"  we  would  say. 

"Thumbs  up.  Victory  is  us,''  he  would  reply.  He  was  over  sixty 
years  old  but  still  healthy  and  active,  and  about  his  farm  buildings  before 
reveille  in  the  mornings.  On  Sundays  he  dressed  in  black  and  went  to 
mass. 

On  a  morning  shortly  before  Christmas,  after  parade  and  kit  inspec- 
tion, I  received  instructions  to  help  forward  arrangements  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner.  Chatham  and  I  were  to  make  a  survey  of  the  village  and 
report  on  a  suitable  spot  for  the  Christmas  dinner. 

"Whom  are  we  to  report  to?"  I  asked. 

"To  the  Dinner  Committee,"  replied  Chatham. 

"Who  are  they  ?" 

"Nobody  knows.    Let  us  go  into  the  estaminet  and  count  the  glasses." 

The  estaminet  finally  selected  was  kept  by  a  smart,  capable  lady,  who 
had  glasses  and  beer  enough  to  go  round,  and  who  was  willing  to  accom- 
modate a  crowd.  A  record  of  the  beer  drunk  would  be  kept  faithfully  on 
her  part. 

We  said  we  would  cook  the  dinner  ourselves  and  convey  it  to  the 
estaminet.     But  what  about  a  piano? 

Madame  was  extending  hospitality  to  two  refugee  ladies,  one  of  whom 
sang    exquisitely,  but    there    was    no  piano. 

We    had   heard  jdm*  about   the    refugee 
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'We  said  we  would  cook  the  dinner  ourselves  and  carry  it  to  the  estaminet" 
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"He  was  also  buying  Christmas  things  for  the  detachment  he  was  in  charge  of 


ladies,  tres  aimables ;  would  they  help  in  the  entertainment  ?  They  would 
be  enchante  sans  doute.     "Bong,"  I  said.     "Could  we  borrow  a  piano?" 

Madame  then  told  us  that  there  was  but  one  piano  in  the  village,  owned 
by  a  very  proud  lady  who  lived  at  the  farm  with  the  white  gate  opposite. 
What  about  going  to  see  the  proud  lady  ? 

"She  is  not  sympathetic  to  soldiers." 

Meanwhile  Chatham  leaned  against  the  bar  and  surveyed  the  room 
with  the  eye  of  a  mystic.  It  looked  very  clean  and  neat  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  with  its  rows  of  little  tables,  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  and 
with  its  clean  floor  covered  with  sawdust. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  said,  "it  won't  hold  everyone." 

Madame  reminded  us  that  there  was  another  room  overhead  where 
some  of  our  own  men  were  now  billeted,  and  which  could  also  be  used. 

We  discovered  a  long  trestle  table  lying  along  the  boards  of  the  roof. 
That  would  make  three  tables,  a  fourth  could  be  improvised.  The  dinner 
could  be  brought  up  the  narrow  stairs.  Eighty  men  could  have  their  re- 
past up  here  and  squeeze  into  the  estaminet  for  the  concert  afterwards. 

Down  the  street  we  met  Sergeant  Allsop  with  a  notebook  in  his  hand 
and  a  very  melancholy  expression.  We  stopped  him.  He  said :  "It 
strikes  me  everything's  going  to  be  a  mix-up.  No  one  knows  what's  what. 
All  the  posts  are  held  up.  The  A.  S.  C.  men  say  they  don't  want  their 
Christmas  dinner  along  with  us.  There's  half  the  men  this  morning  with 
kit  missing,  a  list  of  religions  wanted  at  once  and  everyone's  out  on  a 
route  march,  and  I'm  orderly  sergeant." 

"And  we've  been  frantically  busy,"  I  said,  "all  this  morning,  not  a 
minute  to  spare,  and  who  knows  anything  about  what  we're  doing?  No- 
body. No  one  knows  who  the  committee  are.  There's  not  a  room  in  the 
village  big  enough  to  hold  everyone.  No  tables  to  be  had  anywhere.  We 
can't  all  sit  on  the  floor.     No  piano.  .  .  .  No  nothing." 

"And  who's  going  to  get  the  vegetables,  oranges  and  biscuits  for  the 
menu?"  asked  Chatham.  "If  they're  not  bought  at  once  there'll  be  none 
left  in  the  shops." 

"The  whole  thing  will  be  a  box-up.    ..." 

"Bound  to  be." 

Then  Sergeant  Allsop  went  on  his  way,  but  he  called  us  back,  and 
related  the  latest  story  from  the  cook-house.  "Snice  but  snaughty — -what? 
Not  a  word !  I  must  be  off  now  and  get  this  list  of  diseases — religions,  I 
mean." 

After  which  we  went  our  ways,  considerably  brightened  again. 

"Let's  go  and  see  Private  Joseph  the  carpenter  about  tables,"  I  sug- 
gested.   "There's  always  great  virtue  in  a  carpenter." 

Joe  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  a  kind  of  shed,  having  canvas  walls 
made  of  a  wagon  cover  that  bulged  inwards  in  the  wind.  All  the  empty 
bacon  boxes  from  stores  and  cook-houses  belonged  to  him  by  right,  and  no 
matter  where  the  ambulance  might  be  stationed,  Joe  lived  continually 
in  a  busy  little  world  of  his  own,  in  some  cellar,  shed  or  garden  house, 
with  his  precious  boxes  and  tools  around  him.  He  had  plum-brown 
eyes  and  always  looked  surprised  when  he  was  asked  a  question.  As  he 
worked  he  revolved  monstrous  jokes  in  his  mind.  He  spoke  in  a  mysteri- 
ous underground  voice  and  opened  his  mouth  to  listen.  "Here  they 
comes,"  Joe  said,  as  we  entered,  and  he  continued  working  with  a  plane  he 
had  himself  made  out  of  a  block  of  pitch  pine  and  a  safety  razor. 

"Any  timber  to  spare,  Joe?"     He  stopped  work  and  regarded  us. 

"About  how  much  should  you  require?" 
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had  lately  heard 

He  laughed  with 

He  then  seized 


The  rain  beat  us  to  silence  and  our  boots  sank  in  the  mud" 


"Well,  we  want — er — to  improvise  a  table."  He  scratched  his  head 
profoundly. 

"With  legs?" 

"Yes." 

"You're  asking  too  much."     He  resumed  his  work. 

"Joe — a  table — to  put  beer  upon — beaucoup,  beaucoup  beer." 

"Funny,  I  was  just  thinking  of  beer  when  you  come  in." 

"For  Christmas  dinner,  Joe.  Listen.  Three  long  battens.  Two  tres- 
tles made  each  of  two  bacon  boxes  one  on  top  of  another."  But  Joe 
waved  his  plane  at  the  ceiling. 

"He  comes  talking  to  me  about  tables  and  beer  when  I'm  makin'  book- 
cases for  the  chaplain  and  his  new  hut.  He'll  be  in  here  in  a  minute  to  see 
how  they're  getting  on." 

"Well,  lend  us  some  wood  and  we'll  knock  up  something." 

"You  never  returned  that  file  I  lent  you." 

"It's  Christmas  time.     Return  good  for  evil,  Joe." 

"Ho  no.     I  should  be  doing  good  all  day  long." 

Then  we  told  him  the  cook-house  story  which  we 
from  Sergeant  Allsop.  It  had  a  softening  effect  on  Joe. 
one  eye  and  swallowed  the  joke  for  what  it  was  worth. 
himself  with  both  hands  and  cut  a  short  caper.  "Well,"  said  he,  "there's 
some  battens  outside  about  ten  foot,  but  you'll  have  to  get  leave  from  the 
Colonel  to  use  them." 

We  turned  to  leave  him  and  saw  a  copy  of  La  VieParisienne  lying  open 
near  the  door.  I  stopped  and  turned  over  the  pages.  Immediately  I 
heard  a  chuckle  behind  me,  and  Joe  rushed  to  the  wall  where  he  made  a 
mark  on  a  piece  of  paper.  "You're  the  sixth,"  said  he.  "Ho  yes,  they 
all  stop  a  minute — just  a  minute;  privates,  officers,  sergeants,  they're  all 
the  same.  See  here.  There's  the  parson  coming  in,  in  a  minute.  We'll 
see  how  long  he  spends  at  it.  We'll  see  if  he's  a  man.  Waiting  all  the 
morning  for  him." 

He  cut  another  caper  and  returned  to  his  bench. 

At  dinner  that  day  I  suggested  that  Mack  should  go  and  visit  the 
proud  lady  with  the  piano  and  plead  for  it  for  our  Christmas  dinner. 
The  refugee  lady  with  the  beautiful  voice  should  not  be  left  unaccom- 
panied. 

"You  speak  French  so  well,  Mack." 

"But  you  have  more  words  at  your  command." 

"But  you  have  more  addresse." 

"But  you  are  so  good  at  getting  things.  Besides,  I'm  going  to  medical 
stores.     Pass  the  H.P.  sauce." 

"Have  you  heard  about  the  refugee  ladies  ?"  said  Sergeant  Pite. 

Soon  after  dinner  I  went  to  the  farm  with  the  white  gate. 

Madame  at  the  estaminet  caught  sight  of  me  through  her  window, 
and  came  out  on  the  doorstep.  Other  faces  peeped  at  other  windows. 
By  this  time  the  whole  village  had  heard  of  the  intended  festivity  and  of 
the  piano  difficulty.  I  went  up  a  little  drive  to  a  doorstep  scrubbed  and 
spotless.  I  knocked,  and  a  small  middle-aged  woman  opened  the  door 
at  once  as  if  I  were  expected.  This  lady  was  probably  a  relation  of  the 
proud  Madame  O.  She  led  me  into  a  flagged  parlor  where  other  ladies 
of  various  sizes  and  ages  were  busy  sewing  or  ironing.  They  all  seemed 
to  know  why  I  had  come  and  all  began  speaking  at  once. 

"No,  she  won't  let  you  have  the  piano."  they  said  in  French. 

I  gathered  that  Madame  O.  herself  was  not  present.  These  were  only 
her  retinue ;  all,  no  doubt,  connected  by  family  ties.  But  it  was  good  pol- 
icy to  win  them  over  if  possible,  so  I  pleaded  with  them  first. 
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"Madame  in  her  best  apron     .     .     .     began  to  move  busily  about,   and  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  everything" 

"She  lent  it  once  to  some  English  officers  who  kept  it  for  three  weeks," 
said  one. 

"But  we  will  return  it  in  two  days — we  will  pay  ten  francs."    .    ".    . 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  younger  ladies,  who  had  sped  swiftly  along  a 
stone  corridor  opening  out  of  the  parlor  and  as  swiftly  returned,  whis- 
pered to  me  that  Madame  O.  would  see  me  herself.  She  told  me  to  follow 
her,  and  sped  again  along  the  stone  corridor,  stopping  in  front  of  a  door 
on  the  right. 

"The  piano's  in  there,  too,"  she  whispered,  and  left  me  alone.  I 
entered.  The  room  was  a  kind  of  bed-sitting-room.  A  very  large  elderly 
woman  sat  in  an  arm-chair.  She  was  so  large  that  she  concealed  the 
arm-chair  with  her  person.  She  had  handsome  dark  eyes  and  hair  parted 
down  the  middle;  but  what  took  my  breath  away  was  a  pair  of  gigantic 
stays,  resembling  the  armor  of  Hercules,  which  she  held  up  between 
her  extended  arms.  She  had  a  needle  in  her  mouth  and  was  evidently 
engaged  upon  mending  the  stays ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  needle  she  began  a 
flow  of  speech  immediately  I  entered  the  room.  I  wanted  to  run  away, 
but  the  sight  hypnotized  me  against  my  will,  I  could  only  stare  helplessly. 
When  I  recovered  my  wits  she  had  already  mentioned  the  unfortunate 
loan  of  the  piano  to  the  officers  and  was  instructing  me  to  look  at  three 
scratches  upon  its  surface. 

"Ah !  The  piano !"  I  turned  to  obey  her  instructions.  It  was  a 
relief. 

"Mais  c'est  abime,"  she  said  behind  me. 

"But  we  should  be  so  careful,  and  we  would  tune  it  for  you.  It  would 
not  have  far  to  go — only  to  Madame  at  the  estaminet."  I  said  this  over 
my  shoulder,  but  the  fascination  of  terror  made  me  look  round  again. 
She  put  the  needle  in  her  mouth  and  extended  her  arms  again !  Those 
stays !  I  trembled !  Any  young  man  would  have  done  the  same.  But 
she  continued  imperturbably. 

"Votre  fete  de  Noel,  n'est-ce  pas?  Vous  aurez  de  bonheur — et  les 
deux  Mamselles  refugees  vous  assistent  sans  doute.  Elles  chantent  de  bon 
voix.  On  dit  qu'elles  etaient  seduis  par  les  Allemands :  mais  ce  f  era  plus 
interessant.     Les  anglais  sont  des  hommes  comme  les  autre — n'est-ce  pas  ?" 

"Mais  pas  des  betes,  Madame,"  I  said. 

"Dieu!  lis  sont  tous  des  betes.  Attendez.  Pour  quinze  francs  le 
piano  si  vous  le  voulez." 

"Pour  deux  jours  alors?" 

She  agreed  to  this,  and  after  some  further  conversation  I  hurried  out 
of  the  presence. 

At  the  gate  I  met  Chatham,  who  said  we  were  -both  ordered  to  proceed 
to  B.  with  an  officer  in  one  of  the  ambulance  cars  to  buy  supplies  for  the 
Christmas  dinner. 

"But  the  piano,"  I  cried.  "It  should  be  fetched  this  afternoon,  and 
no  one  will  dare " 


"Ask  the  orderly  sergeant — the  officer's  waiting " 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  Sergeant  Allsop's  slender  figure  at  the  corner 
with  his  list  of  religions  in  his  hands.  He  noted  down  our  religion  and 
promised  to  do  what  he  could  about  the  piano.  "It's  all  a  box-up,"  he 
shouted  after  us. 

Captain  T.  was  drumming  impatiently  with  his  heels  on  the  floor  of 
the  car.    .    .    . 

Chatham  brought  out  a  list  as  long  as  his  arm  and  began  repeating, 
Plum  puddings,  two  dozen.     Twelve  packets  of  custard  powder.     Onions, 
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'The  town  was  crowded.     Poulterers',  butchers',  greengrocers'  and  cake  shops 
were  filled  with  soldiers  and  civilians" 


ad  lib.     Mixed  biscuits  at  Expeditionary  Force  Canteen.     Query,  English 
beer.   ..." 

The  town  was  crowded.  Poulterers',  butchers',  greengrocers'  and  cake 
shops  were  filled  with  civilians  and  soldiers.  An  A.  S.  C.  man  drove  an 
English  road-sweeper  down  the  main  street,  impeding  the  traffic.  Staff 
cars  hooted  majestically,  and  military  policemen  waved  their  arms  at 
street  corners.  Officers  and  N.  C.  O.'s,  emissaries  from  mess-rooms 
rushed  frantically  from  shop  to  shop  in  their  efforts  to  get  change  for  five- 
franc  notes.  Chatham  groaned  when  he  thought  of  the  ten-  and  twenty- 
franc  notes  in  his  pocket. 

When  the  car  stopped  opposite  the  E.  F.  C,  Captain  T.  said,  "Send 
as  much  as  you  can  back  in  the  car  now.  You  two  will  have  to  walk 
back."     We  prepared  to  force  our  way  into  the  crowded  canteen. 

The  interior  was  decorated  for  Christmas  with  holly,  with  colored 
calendars,  texts  and  advertisements.  The  tins  with  their  red,  yellow,  blue 
and  green  labels  were  reared  to  the  ceiling  like  volumes  in  a  library.  The 
canteen  men  were  driven  distracted  over  their  tills  improvising  small 
change,  and  pacifying  officers  of  high  rank.  The  officers  were  served 
from  a  dais  at  one  end,  where  they  could  survey  the  common  herd  and 
give  their  orders  to  any  assistant  who  might  be  within  earshot.  But 
down  in  the  arena  men  scuffled  happily  round  the  Christmas  card  counter 
or  extricated  themselves  from  the  crowd  round  the  coffee  table,  with  a 
mug  held  high  in  one  hand  and  a  salmon  sandwich  in  another.  Seats 
were  provided  along  one  side  where  a  rest  could  be  had  between  the  wrest- 
ling bouts. 

"What  price  Muvver  Smif's  corfee  stall?"  said  a  voice  near  me. 

"Open  him.  Wot's  inside  the  blighter?"  said  another,  inspecting  his 
sandwich. 

"Last  Christmas  it  was  hun  sausages." 

"Have  a  mystery,"  said  one,  handing  round  a  bag. 

"No  fraternizing  this  Christmas — 'we're  here  to  fight  and  not  to  fra- 
ternize.' " 

"I  reckon  we'll  keep  quiet  if  they  keep  quiet." 

I  saw  Big  Harry  standing  in  the  crowd  like  a  light-house  buffeted  by 
waves.  We  saluted  across  the  storm.  He  was  also  buying  Christmas 
things  for  the  detachment  he  was  in  charge  of. 

We  loaded  what  we  could  get  on  to  the  car,  and  then  Chatham  men- 
tioned another  dozen  or  so  of  items.  The  afternoon  was  spent  going  from 
shop  to  shop  till  darkness  fell. 

But  we  made  each  a  private  purchase.  Chatham  bought  a  bottle  of 
tangerine  liqueur.     I  bought  a  quantity  of  marrons  glaces  in  a  paper  bag. 

We  returned  in  darkness  and  snow  along  the  road,  laden  with  parcels. 
The  rain  beat  us  to  silence,  and  our  boots  sank  in  the  mud.  But  the 
oil  lamp  in  the  sergeants'  mess  shone  upon  us  at  last.  I  held  the  paper 
bag  still  in  my  hand,  but  the  marrons  glaces  had  gone.  I  was  speechless. 
Chatham  laughed  loud  and  long :  "He  bought  four  francs'  worth  of  mar- 
rons glaces  and  dropped  them  along  the  muddy  road — pour  beau  geste !" 
he  cried. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Army  that  on  Christmas  Day  the  men  shall 
be  waited  on  by  the  Non-commissioned  Officers.  But  Chatham  waited  on 
everyone. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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"Puntarenas  is  an  important  port,  but  deep-drawing  ships  are  forced  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  whence  cargoes  are  transferred  by  lighters" 

THE      LITTLE      VOLCANIC       REPUBLIC 

In  Costa  Rica's  Majestic  Mountain  Ranges  Many 
Volcanoes  Hide  in  the  Rainbow  Mists  That  Rise  from 
the  Tropical  Jungles  Bordering  on   Thriving  Cities 

By  Hamilton  M.  Wright 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


BEFORE  us  lay  Limon  shimmering  under  the  brilliant  tropical 
su",  as  a  city  in  a  mirage.  The  two  great  steel  wharves, 
the  co-  crete  escarpment,  and  the  busy  railway  yards  upon  the 
shore  stood  out  against  a  vast,  low-lying  background  of  green 
foliage  as  if  to  present  evidence  that  here  the  spirit  of  twentieth 
century  progress  had  engaged  in  a  combat  with  the  obstinate 
jungle  and  had  conquered  it.  The  curving  bay  shore  fringed 
with  palms  and  lashed  white  by  breakers  merged  into  a  hazy 
green  wilderness.  It  seemed,  as  our  ship  came  into  port,  that 
Limon  stood  alone,  an  oasis  of  civilization  amid  a  verdant  jungle 
land. 

So  it  did  in  the  early  days  before  the  Northern  Railway  was 
built  back  through  the  swamps  and  across  the  bayous  and  estuaries 
that  line  the  Caribbean  coast  to  the  gorge  of  the  roaring,  white- 
foamed  Reventazon 
River.  Thence,  by 
the  most  spectacular 
of  engineering  feats, 
the  railroad  climbs 
the  sides  of  the  gorge 
and  passes  into  an- 
other world,  the  cool, 
high  table-lands  of  in- 
terior Costa  Rica. 
Every  tie  of  the  line, 
it  is  said,  represents 
the  sacrifice  of  a  hu- 
man life.  Civiliza- 
tion does  not  conquer 
the  tropics  without 
cost.  Although  there 
were  many  who  per- 
ished in  constructing 
the  railway  through 
the  luxuriant  growth 
of  those  steaming 
swamps,  there  were 
almost  as  many  who 
succumbed  to  fever  in 
holding  the  outpost  of 
Limon.  Twenty-one 
years  ago,  eighty 
Americans,  almost  the  entire  colony  of  those  who  had  gone  to 
this  outpost,  died  within  the  year  of  yellow  fever.  An  acquaint- 
ance who  has  lived  in  Costa  Rica  a  score  of  years  described  the 
most  startling  phase  of  the  tragedy.  Meeting  X  at  breakfast, 
he  inquired,  "Well,  X,  how  goes  it  this  morning?" 

"Fit  as  a  fiddle — never  felt  better." 

At  supper  X  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  and  he  inquired 
"Where  is  X ;  hot  day.     Is  he  ill?" 


The  streets  of  Port  Lim6n  manage  to  keep  busy  except  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
town  goes  to  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours 


"X  died  at  two  o'clock." 

The  mortality  among  the  negroes  was  greater  than  among 
the  white  men. 

The  plague  has  long  been  completely  banished  from  Limon 
and  the  Caribbean  littoral.  Nearby  swamps  have  been  drained, 
pure  drinking  water  has  been  assured,  and  Limon,  which  pre- 
ceded Havana  and  Colon  in  sanitation,  is  as  healthful  a  spot  as 
one  may  live  in.  Leading  from  Limon  is  the  railway  on  which 
one  may  travel,  like  Jack  ascending  the  beanstalk,  into  another 
land. 

It  is  this  other  land,  the  mountain  land,  that  is  the  inspiration 
and  glory  of  Costa  Rica.  It  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  show  places  of  the  world.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the 
majesty  of  our  own  Colorado  Rockies;  prodigious,  awe-inspiring 

peaks  they  are,  moun- 
tain masses  piled  tier 
on  tier,  terminating  in 
hoary  summits  or 
windswept  eminences. 
Yet  we  first  view  the 
Rockies,  Pike's  Peak 
or  Long's  Peak,  Mt. 
Harvard  and  Mt. 
Yale,  from  the  great 
plains  of  western 
America,  a  vantage 
ground  five  to  six 
thousand  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  moun- 
tains of  Costa  Rica, 
scarcely  less  in  actual 
elevation,  rise  almost 
from  the  sea. 

In  twelve  hours' 
journey  from  Limon 
it  would  be  possible 
to  reach  the  cloud- 
swept  summit  of  grim 
Mt.  Irazu,  11,103  feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  journey 
requires  six  hours  by 
train  from  Limon  to  Cartago  and  six  by  mule-back  from  Cartago 
to  the  summit.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has  made  the  trip  in 
that  time.  But  it  could  be  done.  Many  a  resident  of  Limon 
who,  in  the  old  days,  would  have  been  compelled  to  pass  his  holi- 
days in  the  tropics,  has  left  Limon  early  on  Saturday  and  next 
morning  watched  the  sunrise  from  the  peaks  of  Irazu.  It  is 
chill  and  cold  in  the  mountain  heights.  Frost  covers  the  herbage. 
One  who  a  few  hours  before  has  worn  a  white  duck  suit  may 
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Cartago,  the  victim  of  earthquakes,  has  since  it  was   last   laid   to    waste   systematically   rebuilt   its 
streets,  crushing  the  ruins  under  modern  road-rollers   to   form   the   base  of  macadamized   streets 

break  the  ice  formed  overnight  on  tiny  rivulets.  But  the  traveler 
is  well  repaid.  Nature  has  no  more  glorious  phenomenon  than 
a  tropical  sunrise  or  sunset  as  viewed  from  the  lofty  mountain 
peak. 

From  Irazu  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  are  seen  to  tinge 
the  heavens  with  brilliant,  riotous  colors.  It  is  as  though  the 
skies  were  played  upon  by  mighty  batteries  of  colored  search- 
lights. Rainbows  can  be  seen  in  the  mists  that  rise  from  the 
tropical  jungles  far  beneath.  The  clouds  become  suffused  with 
pink  and  purple  and  red  and  gold.  Pink  as  delicate  as  that  of  a 
pearl  shell  merges  into  blood-red  skeins  of  mist.  The  rising  sun, 
beating  upon  clouds  that  hang  over  the  lowlands,  transforms 
them  into  vast  expanses  of  white,  resembling  tundras  covered 
with  wind-driven  snow.  They  are  marked  with  innumerable  bil- 
lows and  ridges  and  occasional  dark  shadows.  But,  if  the  day 
is  clear,  and  there  are  no  mists — rather  an  exceptional  occurrence 
— one  may  behold  from  the 
mountain-top  two  oceans,  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific! 

I  had  not  intended  to  rhap- 
sodize over  the  truly  beautiful 
views  to  be  obtained  from 
Costa  Rica's  volcanic  emi- 
nences. But  the  description 
has  brought  me  unconsciously 
to  the  crux  of  my  article,  the 
remarkable  topography  of 
Costa  Rica.  It  is  this  unusual 
formation  of  the  land,  the  high 
plateaus  between  two  oceans, 
that  renders  the  country  in 
large  part  a  region  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  most  progressive  and  in- 
teresting civilization. 

Although  we  naturally 
think  of  Costa  Rica  as  one  of 
the  smallest  of  countries,  it  is 
one-fifth  larger  than  Switzer- 
land. In  striking  contrast  to 
most   semi-tropical   republics, 

more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  its  population  is  white.  Indeed,  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes  are  found  among  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
families.  Moreover,  from  the  plateau  region  come  the  products 
of  the  temperate  zone- — Irish  potatoes,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  string 
beans,  sweet  corn — -which  are  shipped  to  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment at  Panama.    Most  of  the  people  live  in  the  highlands. 

For  all  its  volcanoes,  Costa  Rica  is  not  visited  as  often  by 
earthquakes  as  are  the  Andes  or  the  northern  part  of  Central 
America.  It  is  true  that  Cartago,  which  was  destroyed  in  1841, 
was  again  laid  waste  in  1910.  But  the  tremble  barely  reached 
San  Jose,  twelve  miles  distant.  In  the  reconstruction  of  Cartago 
the  ruins  were  crushed  under  modern  road-rollers  to  form  the 


It  has  been  suggested  that  a  half  million  less  spent  on  the  National 

Theatre  and  put  into  highway  improvement  would  have  benefited  the 

capital  City  and  the  country.     Even  the  milkmen  are 

forced  to  travel  without  wheels 


base  of  well  macadamized  streets.  Its 
rivers  are  picturesque.  In  the  early  days 
placer  gold  was  found  among  the  gravels 
of  the  Estrella  River  as  it  neared  the  sea, 
so  that  the  Spanish  called  the  land  la 
costa  rica,  the  rich  coast. 

The  cultivated  uplands,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Jose,  for  example, 
present  the  appearance  of  a  charming, 
long-established  countryside  of  well  or- 
dered hedges,  winding  lanes  and  roads 
and  attractive  estates.  Picturesque 
ranch  houses  or  modern  dwellings  of 
brick  are  set  in  green  lawns  in  which  ap- 
pear exquisite  flower  beds,  usually  with 
a  profusion  of  roses.  A  coach  and  four 
would  scarcely  seem  out  of  place  in  the 
serene  countryside.  Not  infrequently 
though,  the  traveler  on  the  highways  neai 
the  capital  will  pass  gay  parties  of  sehors 
and  senoritas  on  horseback  attired  in  the 
smart  fashion  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
prosperous  Latin-American.  Sometimes 
one  will  see  men  in  the  typical  Spanish 
costume :  shining  black  boots,  tight  knee- 
breeches,  short,  close-sleeved  coat  open  at  the  breast,  embroidered 
vest  and  broad-rimmed  hat.  The  countryside  is  well  cultivated. 
Neatly  kept  and  luxuriant  orchards  of  coffee,  Costa  Rica's  chief 
staple,  abound. 

In  what  contrast  is  the  landscape  as  one  leaves  Limon !  From 
the  swamps  through  which  the  railway  passes  rise  giant  fern 
palms  with  fronds  fifty  to  seventy  feet  in  length.  The  slightly 
higher  levels  and  the  foothills  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
where  giant  trees  struggle  toward  the  sun,  meeting  in  impenetrable 
laceries  of  branches.  Exotic  growths  are  on  every  hand.  It  is  a 
primeval  world.  Rosewood,  mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  granadillo 
and  many  other  precious  woods  suitable  for  cabinet-making 
abound  in  these  lowland  forests.  Orchids  are  found  in  almost 
every  tree  crevice;  I  have  often  seen  them  invading  orange  and 
cacao  orchards.  Purple  and  emerald  ferns,  morning-glories,  tiger 
lilies,  climbing  plants  and  flowers  are  at  every  woodland  edge. 

Vines  like  enormous  pythons 
writhe  to  the  summits  of  the 
tallest  trees.  Birds  of  varied  and 
beautiful  plumage,  and  many 
sweet  of  voice  throng  the  for- 
ests. Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
e  s  t  i  n  g  is  the  golden-tailed 
weaver  bird,  known  to  the 
Spanish  as  oro  pendolo  which 
weaves  from  moss  or  banana 
fibers  a  hanging  nest  some  three 
feet  in  length.  Humming-birds 
are  found  throughout  the  low- 
lands ;  toucans,  orioles,  parrots, 
macaws,  parakeets,  the  resplen- 
dent trogons,  doves,  pigeons, 
mocking-birds  are  found  here. 

I   spent   almost  a   week   at 
Limon,  which  is  over  two  thou- 
sand miles  by  water  from  New 
York.     Each  day  I  traveled  on 
a  motor-car  over  the  railways 
that  reach  into  the  banana  plan- 
tations at  Zent,  Siquirres,  and 
Estrella  near  the  Panama  line. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway  tracks  and  spur  tracks 
extend  through  these  lowlands.     In  the  main  the  country  is  one 
of  dense   forests  interspersed   with  broad   savannahs   and  with 
cultivated     vistas     of     amazing     fertility  —  banana     plantations, 
orchards  of  cacao,  and  scattered  hamlets  where  there  are  small 
groves  of  orange,  tangerine  and  grape  fruit  trees  and  occasionally 
a  small  field  of  thriving  cotton.     Limes,  pomegranates,  bread 
fruit,  figs  and  alligator  pears  also  thrive.    Limon,  which  is  Spanish 
for  lemon,  is  cooled  by  the  refreshing  sea  breezes  that  blow  with 
almost  unceasing  regularity.     Without  these  breezes  the  intense 
humidity  of  summer  would  be  unbearable  by  white  men.     The 
port  is  the  seat  of  a  fine  hospital  conducted  for  plantation  workers 
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When  terrapin  is  scarce  in  New  York  it  is  probable  that  the  turtles  in  the   great  turtle  pen  at  Limon  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fall  freshet  and 

departed  in  a  phalanx  six  or  seven  hundred  strong  over  the  top  of  the  blockade 


and  for  workers  of  the  important  car  shops  and  foundry  of  the 
Northern  Railway. 

Limon  goes  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Stores  are 
closed  from  eleven-thirty  or  twelve  until  two  or  two-thirty.  Most 
of  the  proprietors  whom  you  found  so  busy  in  the  early  morning 
are  now  peacefully  snoozing.  That  is  the  way  they  keep  busy, 
and  a  foreigner  soon  comes  to  it  too.  The  biggest  store  in 
Limon,  a  department  store,  does  (or  at  least  did  when  the  writer 
was  there)  a  business  of  $1,000,000  a  year.  It  sells  every  con- 
ceivable product  that  the  people  may  use,  from  native-made  hats 
and  American-made  shoes  and  clothes  to  canned  butter  from 
Sweden,  Dutch  cheese,  and  United  States  condensed  milk. 

The  first  pale  light  of  dawn  had  not  appeared  when  I  left  the 
yards  at  Limon  on  a  gasoline  motor  with  a  new-found  friend. 
Behind  its  stood  an  ebony  Jamaica  boy  to  help  at  switches  and 
look  for  trains  around  the  steep  mountain  curves.  We  sped 
over  the  railway  bridge,  past  great  pens  of  sea-turtles  impounded 
in  a  tidal  creek;  the  turtles  are  sold  for  food  in  the  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  markets  for  about  fifteen  dollars  each,  whole- 
sale. There  were  more  than  four  hundred  turtles  in  the  pens 
when  I  was  at  Limon — the  proprietor  had  had  as  many  as  seven 
hundred  impounded  at  one  time.  Every  few  years  in  fall  freshets 
the  water  rises  above  the  top  of  the  stockade  and  the  turtles  swim 
away.  Sometimes  the  entire  collection  has  taken  French  leave 
in  a  single  night. 

Sweeping  to  the  right  up  a  long  ravine  we  made  for  the 
canyon  of  the  Reventazon,  thirty-five  miles  inland,  with  San 
Jose  as  our  objective.  The  air  of  the  forest  as  we  turned  inland 
from  the  sea  was  chill  and  penetrating.  As  the  first  golden  shafts 
of  the  sun  turned  the  heavens  into  a  glory  of  color,  we  found 
that  every  vine  and  spear  of  lush  grass  was  bathed  in  heavy  dew. 
Yellow  lights  glinted   from  the  homes  of  the  Jamaica  colored 


folk.  Spirals  of  gray  smoke  from  the  chimneys  and  the  appetiz- 
ing aroma  of  coffee  attested  that  the  first  business  of  the  day 
had  begun. 

The  journey  to  the  Reventazon  may  be  compared  to  a  visit 
to  a  tropical  conservatory,  but  luxuriance  of  growth  is  revealed 
upon  a  larger  scale.  The  boles  of  many  trees  reach  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  up  to  the  first  branches.  They  are 
hung  with  great  skeins  of  moss.  Sometimes  the  vivid  green  of 
a  banana  plantation  spreads  for  miles.  Often,  sleek  cattle  are 
seen,  some  of  them  from  stock  brought  from  Spain.  The  Reven- 
tazon itself  debouches  upon  the  lowlands  by  a  winding  canyon 
that  soon  becomes  a  tremendous  gorge.  In  the  verano  or  dry 
season,  which  begins  in  December  and  ends  in  April  or  May,  the 
river  is  a  sparkling  mountain  stream  which  in  places  one  may 
ford.  In  the  inverano  or  rainy  season  it  may  become,  over  night, 
like  many  tropical  rivers,  a  roaring  torrent  that  nothing  can  with- 
stand. About  eight  years  ago  the  Reventazon  tore  into  its  banks 
and  carried  an  eighty-ton  locomotive  ten  miles  down  stream. 

At  the  first  ascent  into  the  uplands  the  green  walls  of  the 
gorge  hang  from  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
track,  like  some  huge  curtain  of  ferns  and  vines.  The  line  runs 
close  to  the  dashing  waters,  but  within  a  few  hours  the  river  ap- 
pears like  a  silver  ribbon,  a  mile  below.  The  palms  and  the  ferns, 
the  rosewood,  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods  of  which  there 
are  virgin  forests  worth  hundreds  of  millions,  give  way  to  open 
glades.  Trees  of  more  northern  climes,  pine  and  chaparrals, 
appear.  Great  undulating  mountain  masses  stretch  away  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more.  The  industrious  Jamaica  negroes  of  the  low- 
lands have  disappeared.  In  their  place  we  see  white  folk,  many 
of  them  blue-eyed  descendants  of  the  flower  of  Spanish  aris- 
tocracy. 

Our  motor  was  passing  into  the  temperate  zone.     We  ran  by 


Costa  Rican  coffee  stands  high  in  the  European  market,  its  export  amounting  to  over  three  million  dollars  a  year.     One  of  the  largest  of  the  coffee 
dryers  is  at  San  Jos6  where,  after  being  hulled  at  the  mill— in  the  background  of  photograph— the  coffee  berries  are  distributed  into  the  driers 
by  water;  the  water  is  then  drained  off  and  the  berries  left  to  parch  in   the  hot   sun,   being   constantly   rolled   by   push- 
boards  to  make  the  drying  complete 
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The  rebosa,  sometimes  plain  and 
is  to  the  Costa  Rican  woman  a 
little  vanity  one  would 
toward 

thriving  coffee  and  tobacco 
plantations  on  the  flanks  of 
Mt.  Turrialba  and  soon 
reached  Cartago,  which  is  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  near  the  summit  of  the 
main  railroad  divide  and 
twelve  miles  from  San  Jose, 
the  capital.  Cartago  is  situ- 
ated on  a  lovely  rolling  plain 
not  far  from  the  divide  where 
the  railroad  dips  toward  the 
Pacific.  It  is  the  hustling 
railroad  terminus  for  the  cof- 
fee ranches  hidden  in  the 
mountains,  and  hither  come 
the  ranchers  with  their  creak- 
ing ox-carts,  wooden  wheels 
painted  with  lively  hues,  their 
sturdy  wives  and  red-cheeked 
children.  The  life  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  in  rural  Spain. 
Cartago  is  an  ancient  seat  of 
learning,  but  a  great  many  of 
i  t  s     educational     institutions 


homely,  sometimes  fine  and  fringy, 
most  useful  garment.     That  she  has 

assume  from  her  attitude 
the  camera 


It  is  in  the  market  of  San  Jose,  which  is  also  the  people's  assembly 
hall,   the   common    meeting   ground    of   various   mother's    guilds    and 
clubs,  that  one  may  get  acquainted  with  the  natives  at  close  range 
and  purchase  anything  from  cheese  to  second- 
hand clothing 


have  been  absorbed  by  San  Jose. 


On  the  principal  street  of  San  Jose  which  boasts  of  the  only  street 

car  line  in  Costa  Rica  an  occasional  motor  car  breaks  the  calm  while 

oxen  shudder  at  the  untropical  speed.     Costa  Rica  modestly 

boasts  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  automobiles 


Until  1823  Cartago  was  Costa 
Rica's  capital.  It  lies  danger- 
ously near  the  base  of  the  un- 
easy volcano  Irazu.  The  sides 
of  Irazu,  cultivated  with  po- 
tatoes and  corn,  rise  slowly 
from  the  city  up  to  a  height  of 
six  thousand  feet. 

Near  the  town  are  the 
popular  baths  known  as  Agua 
Caliente,  much  visited  by  Cen- 
tral Americans.  A  retreat  for 
consumptives  is  located  a  few 
hours  distant  on  the  sides  of 
Irazu.  Irazu  is  an  odd-look- 
ing crater  which  is  like  a  cut- 
off dome  near  its  top.  When 
one  arrives  at  the  brink  of  the 
crater  he  looks  down  in  an 
immense  rocky  amphitheatre, 
three  thousand  feet  or  more 
in  diameter.  Smaller  craters 
have  made  their  successive  ap- 
pearances at  the  bottom  of  this 
crater  like  the  articulated  parts 
of    a    folding    cup.      Looking 


The  prevailing  fashions   of  more  northern  countries   are   adopted  by 

Costa  Rican  men.     The  women  go  hatless  save  for  the  useful  rebosa. 

Black  is  the  predominating  color  in  dress  in  San  Jose,  for  when  a 

prominent  person  dies  the  whole  town,  which  is  like  a 

large  family,  takes  to  mourning 


San  Jose  is  a  study  in  contrasts.     Here  one  finds  many  incongruities 

from  a  medieval  ox-cart  with  solid  wood  wheels  to  a  modern  theatre 

costing  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.     The  sidewalks  are  so  narrow 

that  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  Wearing  of 

spurs  by  a  dismounted  man 
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The  dome  of  the  National  Theatre  looms  high  over  the  corrugated  roofs    of  the  surrounding  buildings  in   San   Jose— the  usual  height  being  two 
stories,  due  to  the  possibility  of  earthquakes.     In  the  foreground  of  this   long-distance  view  of  el  teatro  are  groups  of  palms  and 

monkey  pines  and  cypress 


away  from  the  mountain  one  sees  far  below  the  ravishing  colors 
of  cultivated  plots  with  their  areas  of  different  hues.  More  in- 
teresting is  the  volcano,  Poas,  reached  from  the  modern  City  of 
Alajuela  by  railroad  from  San  Jose.  Upon  its  summit  are  two 
lakes,  one  with  clear  water  which  is  popular  with  bathers,  and 
the  other  a  Stygian  pool,  strongly  charged  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  constantly  boiling.  The  crepitation  caused  by  a  gun  shot 
across  the  crater  will  be  followed  by  a  gush  of  water  perhaps 
forty  feet  in  height.  The  geysers  are  said  to  have  risen  as  high 
as  two  hundred  feet. 

San  Jose  has  the  dash  and  sparkle  characteristic  of  the  Latin- 
American  capitals.  The 
city  lies  upon  rolling  plains 
within  the  crescent  of  a 
range  of  mighty  hills.  Its 
shops  are  smart  and  mod- 
ern. Pianos,  gramophones, 
sewing  machines,  fine 
cutlery,  shot  guns,  iron 
enameled  bedsteads,  furni- 
ture, kitchenware  and  other 
articles  are  sold.  The  city 
has  several  stylish  coffee 
houses  where  one  may  ob- 
tain fine  cream  and  coffee 
and  buttered  toast  for  a 
small  price.  The  latest 
Parisian  modes  are  dis- 
played behind  plate-glass 
fronts.  The  finest  shoes 
for  women'  made  in  the 
United  States  are  sold,  as 
are  also  the  best  kinds  of 
jewelry.      Indeed,    modern 

wares  of  every  kind  are  exhibited,  but  since  the  war  many  of  the 
stocks  of  manufactured  articles  have  been  getting  less  and  less, 
so  that  Costa  Rica  and  all  Central  America  will  form  a  fine 
market  for  their  accustomed  wares  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
San  Jose  is  one  of  the  older  seats  of  culture  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest  opera  houses  in  the 
Americas,  the  magnificent  Teatro  National,  the  interior  of  which 


El  Teatro  Nacional  is  the  boast  of  all  Central  America.     Few  opera  houses  in 
Europe's  capitals  can  compare  with  it  in   lavish  decoration — also  in  the   re- 
markably small  number  of  productions  it  stages.    The  gayest  season  is 
at  Christmas,  when  the  theatre  is  the  rendezvous  of  merrymakers 


is  furnished  in  Italian  marble  and  mahogany,  with  a  grand  stair- 
way after  that  of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  The  exterior  is  of 
white  marble.  The  structure  with"  its  other  furnishings  cost  more 
than  $1,500,000  gold.  Americans  often  come  from  Panama  to 
enjoy  the  opera.  The  city  is  the  educational  and  literary  center 
of  the  republic  and  boasts  of  the  National  University  with  its 
associated  schools  of  art,  music  and  law.  Costa  Rica  holds  a 
leading  position  among  Latin  American  nations  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic instruction,  no  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  national  revenues 
being  devoted  to  education,  which  is  free  and  compulsory. 
The   postal   and   telegraph   systems   are   well   conducted   and 

cheap.  I  sent  a  jaguar  skin 
from  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United  States  for  thirty- 
five  cents.  The  new  na- 
tional post  office  building  is 
built  of  cement,  and  motor 
trucks  are  used  by  the  de- 
partment. The  national 
penitentiary  is  located  in 
San  Jose  and  prisoners  are 
given  vocational  training  in 
cabinet-making,  gardening, 
and  a  dozen  other  useful 
employments.  The  longest 
sentence  that  may  be  im- 
posed for  any  crime,  even 
murder,  is  twenty  years.  It 
is  felt  that  this  is  sufficient 
to  permit  the  regeneration 
of  the  most  hardened 
criminal.  The  percentage 
of  crime  is  less  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  State 
,000  officers  and  men,  more  than 
For  more  than  thirty  years  re- 


can  mobilize  a  trained  army  of  i 
one-fifth  of  its  total  population 

cruits  were  trained  in  military  service  under  the  late  General 
Romain,  a  Belgian  of  note  whom  Costa  Rica  employed  to  de- 
velop its  army.  Military  service  is  compulsory  and  all  able- 
bodied  male  citizens  may  be  called  from  the  reserves  in  time 
of  war.  {Continued  on  page  45) 


In  the  lowlands  on  the  Pacific  Coast  lives  the  greater  part  of  Costa  Rica's  population.    Lim6n  on  the  Atlantic  side,  where  the  temperature  is  higher, 
is  the  principal  port,  however.    Near  Lim6n  are  great  estates  where  the  lordly  banana  holds  sway 
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The      Chateau      de 

Comtes  at  Ghent  dates 

from   the   9th   century 

and   was    restored 

in  the  19th 


The  unexpected  mar- 
kets on  the  cobbled 
streets  provide  one 
with  fresh  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl,  guaranteed 
by  the  picturesque 
shopkeeper  under  her 
umbrella 


Where  the  odor  of  the 
fish  market  adds  con- 
siderably   to    the    at- 
mosphere of  olden 
days ! 


In  peace  times  artists 

haunt  the  canals  upon 

which  swans  are  often 

the  only  sign  of  life 


The    industrious    lace-makers    of    Bruges    formerly    earned 
enough  to  furnish  their  homes  with  simple  luxuries 


Richly   orna-  :~'~^rr-  I 

mented   Guild 

Houses    line    the    Quai    aux 

Herbes  at  Ghent — the  Staple  House,  Grain 

Measurers',  Skippers'  House — and  the  modern  post   office 


One    of    the 

-  *■>*.._--"'-- ' 

canals  that  di- 

vide the  city  into  twenty-six 

islands. 

Ghent   was   the   chief   medieval 

manufacturing 

town  of  Europe 

i6 
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Interlacing  the 
city    of    Bruges,    its 
many    canals,    now    moss- 
grown,  are  amecca  for  artists  in- 
stead   of    for   the   argosies    of   the 
seven  seas 


Bruges,  called 
the  Venice  of  the 
North,  is  intersected  by  miles  of 
canals  and  combines  all  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  Netherlands  with  the 
soft  beauty  of  Venetian  waterways. 
In  the  13th  century  Bruges  was  the 
chief  commercial  city  of  Europe 
but  now  it  is  a  15th 
century  fossil 


The  canals,  punctuated  by  lakes,  in  medieval  times 

presented  lively  scenes.     Bruges  had  a  monopoly 

of  the  wool  trade  with  England  and  housed  the 

factories  of  the  German  Hanseatic  League 


On  the  Quai  de 
Rosarie    the    ancient 

buildings  are  the  sole  remainder  of  the  past  glory 
of  Bruges.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  great  mari- 
time nations  brought  cargoes  from  India  and  Italy. 
Nearly  two  hundred  ships  daily  entered  the 

canals  from 

the  coast 


Most  of  the  houses 
in  Bruges  are  built 
close  to  the  canals; 
their  shrubbery 
hanging  over  the 
walls  casts  soft  re- 
flections in  the  still 
water.  There  are 
many  Spanish 
houses  built  during 
the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  in  the  i6th 
century 


Ghent  was   famous  for   its  horticultural   estab- 
lishments  and   in   the   early   morning   hours   of 
peace  times  the  flower  markets  were  well  pat- 
ronized.     Here  is   one  in  a  public   square 
where  the  principal  hotels  are  situated 


Once  the  inter- 
secting canals  of 
Bruges  were 
busy  waterways. 
Now  they  are 
almost  deserted 
save  for  small 
boats  carrying 
local  traffic,  and, 
lief  ore  the  war, 
motor  boat 
loads  of  tourists 
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Beyond      the 

Porte  de  Gand,  a  fourteenth 

century   gate  of  the  Bruges 

ramparts,  is  the  Beguinage, 

a  vowless   nunnery 


"The  famous  Bel- 
fry of  Bruges,  immor- 
talized   by    Longfellow,    was 
erected  by  the  liberty-loving 
burghers  to  call  the  populace 
in  time  of  trouble 


The  charm  of  Bruges  is  indescribable.     Its  gables 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  medieval  glory 


The  twelfth  century  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  one  of  the  landmarks 

of  Bruges  and  dominates  the  picturesque  sky-line  of  red-gabled  roofs, 

church  spires  and  tree-lined  canals.     In  the  chapel  are  the  magnificent 

tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Marie 


i8 
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Germany  hav- 
i  n  g  comman- 
deered the 
horses,  the 
burden  of  the 
dogs  increased. 
They  are  har- 
nessed singly 
or  in  pairs  and 
sometimes  four 
abreast 


Once  more  the  elderly  women  of  Bruges  can  sit  peacefully 
outside  their  doors,  and  work  ceaselessly  at  their  pillow-lace, 
as  in  days  before  the  war.     The  young  are  at  active  work 


The    gradual 
silting  up  of  Bruges'  natural  harbor  on  the 
coast  undermined  its  prosperity  and  for  four 
centuries  it  has  been  an  anachronism 
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The   Place   Royal,   Brussels, 
one    of     the     finest    modern 
squares  in   Europe,  occupies 
the    site    of    the 
old   castle  and 
overlooks   the 
lower     part     of 
the  city.     Around 
it  in  ancient  times 
the    Counts    of 
Louvain    and    the 
Dukes  of  Brabant 
had  their  court 


The   Hotel  de  Ville,   built  in  the  fifteenth   century, 

was    the    ancient    forum    of    Brussels,    where    the 

burghers  met  and  governed  the  city.     Here  until 

recently  the  German  governor  had  his  office 


The  Place  de  la  Bourse 
in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Brus- 
sels presents  in  peace 
times  a  very  bus} 
aspect.  Brussels  has 
been  called  "Little 
Paris."  In  many  re- 
spects the  title  is  well- 
earned.  Like  Paris 
the  city  is  character- 
ized by  splendid  build- 
ings, wide  boulevards, 
clean  streets,  pretty 
parks  and  attrac- 
tive shops 


Here   in    the    square    fronting   the 
modern  church  of  St.  Catherine  is 
one  of  the  smaller  weekly  markets 
which    are   a   feature   of    Belgium. 
In    these   markets,    held    on    many 
squares,  the  shopper  may  buy  any- 
thing from  a  wooden  shoe  to  a 
Brussels  sprout 


The  sculptured  facade  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Brussels,  en- 
riches what  is  one  of  the 
noblest  features  of  civic 
architecture  in  Europe.  Save 
for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in 
Louvain,  which  rivals  it,  this 
building  is  the  handsomest 
in  Belgium 
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Antwerp  combines  the  ancient 
and  modern,  its  beautifully 
ornamented  Guild  houses  and 
gabled  residences  jostling  its 
great  docks  and  busy  harbor. 
The  main  streets  and  boulevards 
are  lined  with  modern  buildings 
and  the  city  presents  a  bustling, 
thriving  aspect 


The    Cathe- 
dral   in    Ant- 
werp,  begun   in 
13  5  2    and    com- 
pleted in  1530,  is 
the   most   imposing 
church  in  Belgium. 
Napoleon  likened  its 
tower    to    Mechlin 
lace.      Fortunately    it 
escaped    the    German 
bombardment     in     the 
early  part  of  the  war 


Before  the  war  Ant- 
werp was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  towns 
in  Europe,  with  a  quar- 
ter million  population. 
Like  other  continental 
cities  its  principal 
streets  are  lined  with 
open-air  cafes,  where 
business  men  and 
idlers  gather  in 
lively  groups 


The  Steen  Museum 
is  a  portion  of  the 
Castle  of  Antwerp, 
originally  belong- 
ing to  the  Dukes 
of  Brabant.  Here 
sat  the  Inquisition. 
Although  much  re- 
stored it  is,  save 
in  this  view,  rather 
m  o  d  e  r  n-looking; 
but  excepting  the 
Cathedral  it  is  the 
most  striking  relic 
of  medieval 
Antwerp 


Half-timbered  houses  and 
curious  archways  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  It  was  of  Ant- 
werp that  Napoleon  said  the 
city  might  be  made  a  pistol 
directed  at  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land. That  pistol  has  now 
been  reversed  and  discharged 
at  Germany's  heart 
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INTO    PRIMEVAL  CHINA'S 

By  Lieutenant  M.  C.  Cheek,  U.  S.  N. 

\Tlie  author's  journey  by  houseboat  through  the  dangerous  rapids 
,  i    the     Yangtze    River    was    described     last     month. — Editor.] 

10NCE  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  magistrate  of  the  little  town 
of  Chungchau,  a  call  which  resulted  in  my  inadvertently  ob- 
taining an  insight  into  Chinese  legal  procedure.  The  magistrate 
is  the  ruling  official,  combining  to  a  great  degree  the  functions  of 
our  mayor  and  council,  superintendent  of  police,  and  judge  of  all 
our  various  courts  up  to  the  federal  district  court.  He  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "Father  and  Mother  Officer."  This 
magistrate  was  an  intelligent  well-appearing  man,  who  governed 
a  liien,  or  district  that  had  been  infested  with  brigands  for  some 
months,  their  recent  activities  necessitating  vigorous  action.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I  noticed  two  flowered  vases  on 
the  magistrate's  desk,  each  containing  a  number  of  painted  sticks 
on  which  some  names  were  written.  Upon  inquiring  what  these 
were  it  was  explained  that  on  the  red  sticks  in  one  vase  were  the 
names  of  brigands  who  had  been  captured  and  were  to  be  be- 
headed, on  the  green  sticks  in  the  other  vase  were  names  of  men 
whom  he  knew  to  be  brigands  and  they  too  would  be  beheaded 
when  captured.  Trial  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  trying  brigands ! 
I  was  also  informed  that  the  executions  would  occur  the  follow- 
ing Friday,  and  as  I  was  leaving  Thursday  the  magistrate  kindly 
offered  to  postpone  the  event  until  my  return  a  week  later !  I 
never  returned;  possibly  I  was  the  cause  of  a  dozen  lives  being 
prolonged   a   week — a   doubtful   cause    for  joy   in  this   instance. 

On     the     Yangtze     the 
term    brigand    includes 
thieves,   bands   of    robbers, 
river  pirates  and  often 
revolutionary  bands. 
Strange  to  say  these  des- 
perado   bands    are    largely 
composed  of  soldiers  who 
have    found    it    far    more 
profitable    to    loot,    pillage 
and    levy   tribute    for   im- 
munity than  to  attempt  to 
catch   others   of   the   same 
ilk.     However,  Captain 
Kidd's  reputation  and  ex- 
ample   have    probably    not 
penetrated     the    wilds     of 
Szechuan.     Several  of  the 
military  expeditions  against 
robber    strongholds    have 
failed  because  of  the  sym- 
pathy  of   the    soldiers    for 
their  antagonists,  many  of 
the    former    deserting   and 
joining   the    latter.      These 
bands  sweep  down  upon  a 
village,  set  fire  to  buildings, 
take  what  they  want,  shoot- 
ing and  spearing  a  few  in- 
habitants   in    the    process, 
and  make  off  to  their  base 
of  operations.     Or  it  may 
be  a  junk  with  a  rich  cargo 
of    silver,    gold,    ammuni- 
tion  or   food   that   falls   a 
victim  to  this  lawlessness.     If  a  foreigner  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  find  a  band  of  these  copper-skinned  devils  clambering  over  his 
quadza  he  might  as  well   accept  the  situation  without  arguing 
unless  he  is  a  member  of  a  well-armed  party   of  white  men. 
Fither  his  effects  will  be  searched  or  he  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute a  sum  to  "the  cause."     When  making  a  river  trip  it  is 
inadvisable  to  let  the  boat's  crew  know  there  is  any  considerable 
sum  of  money  aboard,  for  an  agreement  between  a  set  of  robbers 
and  the  boat  skipper  may  have  been  made.     Naturally  the  latter 
will   take   the   part   of   his   passengers   when   the   robbers   come 
aboard,  but  that  is  only  "show  pidgin."     I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
existence  on  the  Yangtze  of  the  tribute  system  of  obtaining  im- 
munity from  piracy  as  it  is  practised  on  the  Si  Kiang  or  West 
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River.  On  the  latter  river  native  vessels  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to 
the  robbers  to  avoid  the  greater  losses  suffered  by  the  few  owners 
who  do  not  pay  tribute. 

After  entering  Szechuan  one  will  notice  the  marked  difference 
between  the  trackers'  paths  there  and  in  Hupeh  province.  In 
Hupeh  the  paths  are  not  well  built  and  in  some  places  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  trackers  to  obtain  even  a  poor  footing,  making  the 
upward  passage  dangerous  and  slow ;  while  in  Szechuan  a  great 

amount  of  time  and  money 
has  been  spent  on  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  The 
cutting  of  a  ten-foot  path 
along  the  face  of  vertical 
rock  cliffs  extending  for 
miles  is  an  engineering 
feat  worthy  of  a  modern 
construction  company's  at- 
tention. 

There  is  a  legend  that 
an  influential  and  wealthy 
Chinese  gentleman  accom- 
panied by  his  son  was  go- 
ing up  the  river  to  his  home 
in  Szechuan  when  his 
quadza  was  wrecked  and 
lost,  due  to  the  trackers 
losing  their  footing  and 
thus  allowing  the  quadza  to 
get  out  of  their  control. 
The  father  was  saved,  but 
his  son  was  drowned,  the 
only  son,  of  whom  the 
father,  being  a  true  China- 
man, was  very  proud.  The 
old  gentleman  vowed  that 
he  would  have  perfect 
trackers'  paths  built 
throughout  the  province  as 
a  monument  to  his  son. 
The  excellent  paths  of  to- 
day are  the  result.  If  the 
legend  be  true  the  son  did 
not  die  in  vain,  his  lasting 
monument  having  saved  thousands  of  others  from  a  similar  fate. 
When  passing  through  a  gorge  on  a  down-bound  junk  one  is 
certain  to  see  at  least  one  or  two  boats  being  slowly  hauled  up 
close  inshore  where  the  current  is  not  so  strong,  and  the  natural 
inclination  is  then  to  look  for  the  trackers.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  most  surprising  places,  possibly  a  thousand  yards  or  even 
a  mile  from  their  junk ;  they  may  be  invisible,  obscured  by  a  hill 
or  a  bend  in  the  river ;  or  they  may  look  like  ants  crawling  along 
a  narrow  path  on  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  If  they  are 
not  too  far  away  their  wailing  chant  or  the  chorus  of  a  chantey 
song  will  be  heard.  The  primitive  Chinese  must  sing  or  cry  out 
some  fantastic  sound  when  working.     This  is  true  not  alone  of 


If  not  working  the  Szechuan  coolie  is  resting  or  eating. 

Here   are   a   few   of   the  types    seen   about   the   railroad 

stations — a  lazy  and  shiftless  lot  with  a  continual 

exchange  of  cheerful  banter 
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At  the  foot  of  the  broken, 
rocky,  almost  vertical  sides 
of  a  gorge  there  is  an  occa- 
sional quiet  spot  where  a 
fishpole  is  flung  over  the 
water  and  the  Chinese  larder 
replenished  with  great 
skill  and  ease 


Photo  by  W.  C.  Larrabee,  U.  of  P. 

Back  from  the  river  the  fields  are  carefully  cultivated  for  kao  Hang  or  giant  millet,  the 
cereal  next  in  favor  to  rice.    Note  the  crude  harrow  drawn  by  a  three-bullock  team 


the  riverman  but 
of  his  landsman 
brother.  The 
most  amusing  of 
all  is  the  wood- 
chopper's  call. 
He  is  silent 
while  he  slowly 
lifts  and  draws 
back  his  axe;  he 
gives  a  hard 
blow,  then 
loosens  one 
hand,   holding 


the  axe  lightly  with  the  other,  and  gives  vent  to  a  loud  and  ex- 
ceptionally long-drawn-out  wailing  cry.  When  his  breath  is  ex- 
hausted he  leisurely  prepares  to  take  the  next  stroke,  each  one 
being  followed  by  the  same  call.  His  wasted  time  would  drive 
an  American  efficiency  expert  to  drink.  In  addition  to  the  calls 
and  chants  while  working  the  Szechuan  coolie  is  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  other  vocal  entertainment.  If  not  working  he  is  resting  or 
eating.  When  resting,  there  is  a  continual  run  of  usually  cheerful 
banter ;  if  eating — well,  he  is  far  from  quiet  then.  When  doing 
none  of  these  things  he  is  asleep  and  a  fair  proportion  of  his 
mates  can  "saw  wood"  as  noisily  as  the  best  of  the  Caucasian 
race.  Let  any  doubting  Thomas  sleep,  or  attempt  to  sleep,-  on  a 
quadza  when  her  decks  are  crowded  with  a  score  or  two  of  coolies ! 
The   Yangtze    entrance    to    Szechuan    is   laid   in    appropriate 


Tai  Ping  Mun,  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  seventeen  gates  of  Chungking,    provides  only  for  the  two-footed.     In  the  foreground  are  two  four-coolie 
sedan  chairs.     Chungking  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  province  of  Szechuan,  which  has  as  large  a  population  as  Germany 
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China's   two-footed   beast   of   burden    unfalteringly   draws   the   heaviest  trucks   in   Shanghai 

streets,  as  well  as  the  spiderlike  ricksha.     This  primitive  method  of 

freightage  obtains  throughout  China 


scenery.  Pei  Shih  lies  in  the  Wushan  Gorge,  through  which  the 
river  flows  for  nearly  twenty-five  miles.  While  the  banks  seldom 
rise  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  there  is  a  high,  mountainous 
country  immediately  beyond  this  first  range  stretching  out  on 
either  side  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  upper 
entrance  to  the  gorge  is  marked  by  the  small  city  of  Wushan, 
where  a  limited  supply  of  provisions  for  the  depleted  larder  may 
be  obtained,  and  letters  posted  and  telegrams  sent. 

Fifteen  miles  above  Wushan  the  quadza  enters  the  Wind  Box 
Gorge,  a  four-mile  stretch  of  rugged,  awe-inspiring  landscape, 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  Yangtze  gorges.  The  cliffs  of  black 
silicate  with  veins  of  white  lime  rise  up  sheer  hundreds  of  feet, 
giving  the  traveler  the  impression  that  he  is  cruising  on  a  river 


of  hell  and  that 
the  world  is  high 
on  the  peaks  of 
the  wall-like 
cliffs.  It  i  n  - 
spires  that  feel- 
ing of  insignifi- 
cance which  is 
produced  by 
Viewing  nature's 
most  lavish  en- 
dowments upon 
a  world  in  which 


\ 


When  the  waters  fall 
the  journey  up-river  is  safe 
yet  with  thrills  aplenty. 
The  river  is  credited  with 
discharging  into  the  Yellow 
Sea  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  cubic  feet 
of  water  a  second 


When  the  Yangtze  River  is  low  the  wide  beach  at  Chungking  presents  a  busy  scene.     But  when  the  spring  rise  comes  it  is  quite  sure  to  carry  away 
the  small  houses,  for  it  often  rises  as  high  as  the  windows  in  the  temple-like  building  in  the  left  background 
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There  is  apparently  no  such  quality  as  jus- 
tice in  interior  China.  The  offense  com- 
mitted by  this  man  must  be  a  minor  one,  as 
the  simple  method  of  disposing  of  a  captured 
brigand  is  merely  "off  with  his  head."  Dur- 
ing the  seven  months  the  author  spent  in 
Chungking,  there  were  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred executions  among  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  inhabitants 


she  did  not  stint  herself. 

When  the  Wind  Box  Gorge  has  been 
left  behind,  the  best  thrills,  the  most  rug- 
gedly beautiful  country  and  all  of  the 
gorges,  are  below.  If  one  is  limited  in 
time  or  considers  it  inadvisable  to  con- 
tinue further  up  the  river  there  is  a 
good  stopping  place  at  Kwei  Fu,  a  com- 
paratively important  port  immediately 
above  the  gorge.  As  this  is  a  port  of 
call  for  the  few  small  steamers  operating 
on  the  Upper  Yangtze  it  is  possible  to 
return  to  Ichang  by  steamer  and  of  course  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  trip  up  from  Ichang  in  the  same  manner;  at  least  steamers 
can  be  had  in  peaceful  times  except  during  the  winter  months. 
All  too  frequently  there  is  a  revolution  brewing  or  in  progress 
somewhere  in  Southwestern  China,  and  at  such  times  the  military 
authorities  seize  the  steamers,  all  of  which  fly  the  Chinese  flag, 
for  transport  purposes.  However,  the  trip  must  be  made  by 
native  boat  if  one  would  derive  from  it  the  maximum  of  excite- 
ment, interest,  benefit  and  comfort. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey,  while  not  offering  the  grandeur 
of  the  Ichang-Kwei  Fu  reach,  is  far  from  devoid  of  interest. 
There  are  more  and  often  stronger  rapids  to  negotiate,  there  is 
a  change  from  the  gorges  to  a  less  precipitous  mountainous  coun- 
try and  later  to  high  hills ;  there  are  temples  and  cities ;  there  is 
hunting  for  duck,  pheasant  and  deer;  and  people — always  the 
people— to  interest  and  to  lure  one  further  into  this  primitive  land. 

There  is  a  Chinese  saying  that  when  the  sun  shines  in  Szechuan 
the  dogs  bark,  which  means  of  course  that  the  sun  seldom  shines. 
In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  temperatures  above  100°  F.  being 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception ;  and  the  rainy  season  coincides 
with  the  hot  season,  being  from  April  to  October.  The  winters 
are  more  pleasant,  although  the  leaden  skies  have  a  tendency  to 
offset  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  an  equable  semi-tropical  winter 
climate.  Apparently  the  climate  is  conducive  to  tuberculosis  as 
that  disease  claims  thousands  of  victims  annually  among  the 
native  population.  It  is  not  an  exceptionally  healthful  country 
for  foreigners  who  live  there,  but  the  ordinary  Far  Eastern  pre- 
cautions protect  the  visitor. 

In  Szechuan,  as  in  practically  all  other  parts  of  the  republic 
temples,  pagodas,  wayside  shrines,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
religious  worship  or  offerings  to  the  gods  are,  with  but  a  lew 
exceptions  falling  into  decay.  The  usual  amount  of  attention 
consists  of  a  superficial  cleaning  of  the  temple. 

Pagodas  are  unattended  and  often  one  sees  weeds  and  shrub- 


bery growing  from  the  crevices  in  the  stone  sides  or  from  the 
top,  while  inside  the  floors  and  ladders  have  rotted  away.  Such 
conditions  indicate  the  decline  of  Buddhism,  yet  there  are  also 
indications  of  a  survival  and  revival  of  the  belief  and  its  cus- 
toms. Street  haranguers,  reminding  one  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
are  frequently  seen  holding  forth  to  a  small  group  of  natives. 
The  priesthood  still  receives  sufficient  financial  support  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  men  desiring  to 
lead  this  easy  life. 

A  very  pretentious  temple  near  Chungking  is  the  scene  of  an 
extremely  interesting  annual  event:  the  ordainment  of  young 
priests  for  Szechuan  and  the  neighboring  provinces.  The  men 
who  aspire  to  this  vocation  come  in  from  far  and  near  a  few 
weeks  before  the  final  ceremony,  which  takes  place  between  the 
latter  part  of  January  and  early  March.  They  are  rehearsed  in 
reciting  the  Koran  and  made  to  pray  on  bended  knee  with  hands 
uplifted  for  hours  on  end.  A  few  days  before  the  climax  hun- 
dreds of  native  sightseers,  with  probably  a 
scattering  of  relatives  of  the  aspirants  and  a  few 
fortunate  foreigners,  assemble  at  the  temple. 
The  foreigners  are  housed  in  the  temple,  have 
the  free  run  of  the  picturesque  grounds  and  are 
treated  very  hospitably.  The  last  day  of  the 
ceremony  everyone  crowds  into  the  main  room 
of  the  temple  where  some  two  or  three  hundred 
embryo  priests  are  assembled,  with  heads 
clean  shaven  all  ready  for  the  torture  that 
is  so  soon  to  come.  Scores  of  attendant 
priests  are  moving  about,  a  gong  rings 
out    its   weird    peal,    and    the    hundreds 

With  the  advance  of  Christian  influ- 
ence in   China  the   "lily   foot"   of  the 
Chinese    lady    is    unbound    and    she 
walks  with  a  freedom  her  forbears  did 
not     know.       The     Chinese     working 
woman's  foot  is  shown  here  beside 
the  lily  foot  of  her  more 
fortunate  (?)  sister 
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It  is  not  the  Chinaman's  habit  to  saw  wood  and  say  nothing.     With 

every  movement  he  emits   blood-curdling   grunts    and   groans   which 

apparently  relieve  his  mind  and  his  muscles  for 

a  fresh  start 
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of   voices   are  heard   uttering   their  prayers,   led   by   an   ancient 
member  of  the  priesthood. 

A  signal  is  given  and  each  of  the  attending  priests  places  nine 
little  pieces  of  a  charcoal  substance  upon  the  closely-shaven  head 
of  the  aspirant  he  is  attending.  When  all  are  ready  a  torch  is 
applied  to  the  nine  little  cones  which  burn  slowly,  without  flame, 
vet  appearing  red  hot.  The  study  of  the  facial  expressions !  It 
is  indeed  a  rare  opportunity  to  witness  the  various  degrees  of 
fortitude  under  extreme  suffering.  For  once  the  proverbial  bland 
expression  of  the  Chinese  gives  way  to  one  that  portrays  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  inner  man.  Some  cry,  some  writhe 
in  a  restrained  way,  one  or  two  out  of  the  three  hundred  may  fall 
in  agony,  but  the  great  majority  remain  steady,  clasping  their 
hands  together  tightly,  praying  louder  and  faster,  and  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  suffering  shown  in  their  faces.  The  strongest 
maintain  a  look  of  determination  worthy  of  a  Kitchener  or  a 
Grant.     Not  one  has  a  bland  expression. 

For  fifteen  minutes  these  embers  burn,  finally  dimming  down 
and  leaving  nine  diminutive 
ash  heaps  on  each  head.  Dur- 
ing this  soul-trying  ceremony 
the  victim — aspirant  if  you 
choose — cannot  so  much  as 
turn  his  head  or  allow  his 
shoulders  to  shake,  for  one  or 
several  of  the  burning  coals 
may  fall  to  the  floor,  and  there 
is  an  attendant  by  each  man 
standing  ready  to  pick  up  and 
replace  any  that  fall — if  one 
is  broken  a  fresh  one  is  lighted 
and  the  torture  prolonged.  In- 
stead -  of  nine  scars  some 
priests  prefer  twelve,  or  four 
rows  of  three  each  instead  of 
three  rows  of  three  scars  each. 
After  nothing  but  ashes  is 
left  on  any  head  the  high 
priest  leads  the  procession  out 
and  away  from  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  When  last  seen  not 
a  man  has  touched  his  aching 
head.  The  sores  of  the  fortu- 
nate ones  heal  up  in  a  few 
months,  others  become  in- 
fected and  remain  in  the  tem- 
ple for  months  longer,  prob- 
ably a  fair  percentage  die  as 
a  result,  although  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  this.  When 
the  head  is  again  normal  there 
are  nine  —  or  twelve  —  scars 
for  the  priest  to  carry  through 
life;  and  rest  assured  his  hair 
will  never  grow  long  enough 
to  obscure  them. 

The  most  picturesque  tem- 
ple on  the  Yangtze  is  the 
Precious  Stone  Castle  built  on 
and  around  an  immense  rock 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  on 
the    river's    far    shore.      The 

temple  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  an  excellent  place  to  visit  if  one 
is  in  doubt  about  the  reception  St.  Peter  will  give  one  when  the 
inevitable  passage  into  the  next  world  is  made.  By  merely  signing 
one's  name  in  a  book  and  repeatedly  pronouncing  it  until  the 
priests  can  translate  it  into  Chinese — by  the  similar  sound  method 
— a  ticket  to  Heaven  is  obtained.  From  here  it  would  be  well 
for  anyone  who  expects  to  depart  from  this  vale  of  tears  to  go 
to  the  temple  on  the  Mountain  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  about  fifty 
miles  further  up  the  river.  This  temple,  which  dates  from  the 
eighth  century  A.  D.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Hades.  At  every  Chinese  death  the  Taoist  priest  writes 
a  letter  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  duly  addressing  it  to  Fung  Tu, 
the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  notify- 
ing him  of  the  arrival  of  the  late  departed.  However,  the  letter 
is  not  intrusted  to  the  Chinese  post ;  it  is  sent  by  Celestial  car- 
riers, being  burnt  to  ashes.  Thus  it  is  not  only  possible  to  buy 
a  ticket  to  Heaven,  but  moreover  a  seat  can  be  reserved  in  advance. 


In  Szechuan  as  in  practically  all  other  parts  of 
China,  temples,  pagodas  and  wayside  shrines  are 
falling  into  decay,  marking  the  decline  of  Bud- 
dhism; and  yet  there  is  also  a  survival  and  revival 
of  the  religion  and  no  lack  of  young  men  seeking 
ordainment  as  priests.  Note  in  the  photograph 
the  "lily  feet"  of  the  lady  kneeling  before 
the  joss  house 


About  twenty-five  miles  below  Wanhsien,  the  rather  impor- 
tant port  midway  between  [chang  and  Chungking,  there  is  an 
odd  temple  built  under  some  jutting  rocks  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river.  Its  oddity  consists  in  its  location  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  home  of  a  god  that  is  the  only  one  of  its  class  seen  in 
travels  through  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  China.  This 
god,  a  black  stone  image  about  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  a  man, 
is  the  god  of  sickness.  His  body  is  covered  with  small  pockets 
made  by  cutting  into  the  stone,  each  containing  oil — and  stringy 
wicks  are  near  at  hand.  If  a  loved  one  is  sick,  a  relative  or 
friend  goes  to  the  temple  and  by  paying  a  few  cash  (always  a 
few  cash,  for  the  priests  must  live)  he  is  given  the  privilege  of 
igniting  a  small  wick  in  one  of  the  cavelike  pockets,  choosing,  of 
course,  a  pocket  located  on  that  part  of  the  deity's  anatomy  cor- 
responding to  the  location  of  the  pain  of  the  one  to  be  benefited. 
If  a  cure  for  a  broken  leg  is  desired,  there  are  pockets  to  corre- 
spond to  any  part  of  the  leg ;  if  a  headache,  there  are  pockets  at 
the  front,  back  and  sides  of  the  god's  head;  and  so  on  for  any 

ailment. 

The  care  and  treatment  of 
the  wounded  and  sick  in  China 
is  well  known — well  known  as 
being  non-existent  or  worse. 
The  medical  missions  accom- 
plish untold  good,  but  for  four 
hundred  million  people  they 
are  only  a  handful.  The  in- 
stance cited  above  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  Chinese  "cures." 
A  similar  method,  also  de- 
pending upon  religious  belief, 
is  probably  more  harmful  than 
the  mere  burning:  of  a  bi^  -,■' 
o'.}  in  a  stone  receptacle,  i 
some  temples  there  are  boxes 
containing  narrow  strips  of 
wood  or  pieces  of  cardboard 
on  which  are  written  the 
names  of  various  Chinese  con- 
coctions. The  sick  man,  or  a 
relative,  enters  the  temple, 
goes  to  the  altar  on  which  the 
boxes  are  placed  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  native  who  was 
explaining  the  process,  "he 
chooses  a  card  at  random 
when  the  spirit  moves  him." 
He  thus  obtains  the  prescrip- 
tion, goes  out  to  a  medicine- 
man, purchases  some  more  or 
le>o  harmful  substance  and 
proceeds  to  cure  himself.  One 
of  the  favorite  antidotes  for  a 
number  of  ailments  is  neck 
pinching.  This  treatment,  we 
will  call  it,  is  administered  by 
pinching  the  neck  at  each  side 
of  the  throat  and  pulling  the 
skin  out  some  four  or  five 
inches,  then  allowing  it  to 
snap  back  in  place.  The- 
movement  is  repeated  rapidly 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  after  which  the  patient's  neck  is  bleeding 
and  thoroughly  bruised.  It  soon  becomes  black  where  the  treat- 
ment was  applied  and  a  dull  red  suffuses  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  This  is  a  "cure"  for  a  green- 
apple  ache  and  the  patient  will  actually  believe  that  he  feels  better 
afterwards.  Undoubtedly  this  belief  is  produced  by  the  creation 
of  a  pain  so  severe  that  the  original  one  is  insignificant  by 
comparison. 

As  yet  the  upper  Yangtze  region  is  not  a  mecca  for  tourists. 
With  a  few  exceptions  foreigners  who  have  enjoyed  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  privilege  of  living  among  the 
primitive  peoples  have  made  the  journey  on  business.  A  railroad 
route  to  Chungking  has  been  surveyed,  in  five  years  six  miles  of 
track  have  been  built,  yet  a  few  years  more  may  witness  the 
opening  of  this  potentially  wealthy  expanse  of  mountain,  dale 
and  river.  The  screech  of  the  locomotive  will  be  the  death  knell 
of  the  enchanting,  droning  calls  that  add  to  the  lure  of  the  East. 
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gray  light  filters  down  from  the  sullen  sky  and 
the  details  of  the  narrow  trench  elbow  in  misty 
a  single  bearded  poilu  standing  motionless  on  the 
gazing  stolidly  over  the  frozen,  snow-covered 
stretch  of  no-man's  land.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  is  covered 
with  frozen  slush  carrying  numberless  impressions  of  steel- 
hobbed  boots. 


REEZING, 
brings  out 
silhouette : 
firing-step, 


The  silent,  bearded  figure  turns  round  from  the  firing-step  and  yells  lustily 
at  the  low,  murky  entrance  of  a  dugout. 

"Pierre !  Gascon !  Will  you  sleep  till  noon !  Come  out — have  you  for- 
gotten the  day?" 

Two  seamed,  unshaven  faces  poke  from  the  dugout  and  blink  heavily  at  the 
speaker  who  now  has  turned  back  and  is  resuming  his  lonely  watch. 

"Christmas  morning!  Bon  Noel,  mes  enfants!"  cries  Pierre,  a  tall,  lithe 
youth,  stretching  himself  and  kicking  the  frost  from  his  boots.  "Ah,  the  fur- 
loughs, mes  enfants!  Have  we  forgotten  that  we  three  are  promised  them  this 
day  ?    Oh,  I  shall  see  my  Joan  this  night;  we  shall  sit  by  her  fire  in  Normandy  !" 

"Bah!"  calls  Jacques  over  his  shoulder  from  the  firing-step.  "Merely  a 
sweetheart!  /  shall  walk  the  streets  of  Paris — oh,  la,  la! — and  Gasgon  there 
will  hold  his  babies  on  his  knees.  What  need  is  there  for  Normandy  while 
France  has  Paris  and  Brittany — eh,  Gasgon?" 

Gasgon,  gray-haired  and  slightly  stooping  at  the  shoulders,  laughs  as  he 
emerges  from  the  dugout.  "I  dread  to  think  the  Adjutant  may  have  indiges- 
tion this  morning  and  countermand  our  furloughs." 

"Killjoy!"  growls  Jacques  through  his  beard.  "Why  should  you  worry — 
you  or  Pierre,  for  that  matter.  Both  of  you  slept  like  pigs  while  I  stood  here 
and  froze  and  crawled  on  my  belly  through  that  wire  to  the  raid !" 

"There  was  a  raid  last  night  ?"  cry  Pierre  and  Gasgon  together. 

"There  was,  and  a  nasty  one.  I  don't  mind  except  I  tore  my  tunic  on  the 
wire — the  finest  tunic  in  this  trench,  the  one  I  must  wear  to  Paris  to-night." 

"A  blight  on  Paris !"  mutters  Pierre.  "But  look  here,  it  is  growing  late  and 
I  am  starving.      Where  in  the  name  of  God  is  the  breakfast?" 

"I  shall  see,"  says  old  Gasgon,  and  he  passes  down  the  trench. 

"Oh,  Paris,  Paris  !"  In  boyish  ecstasy  Jacques  claps  his  heavy  heels  together 
and  looses  his  rifle  over  the  parapet  for  five  quick  rounds.  "Bon  Noel, 
Monsieur  Boche!" 

"That  was  a  queer  shot — your  first !"  says  Pierre.    "What  did  it  sound  like?" 

Jacques  is  gaping  at  his  rifle.  "Mon  Dieu !  We  are  ruined !  I  had  our 
cigarettes — the  supply  of  all  three  of  us,  nicely  stored  in  my  rifle  barrel!" 

"And  have  scattered  them  to  the  boche !"  cries  Pierre.  "A  plague  on  you, 
Jacques,  and  your  Paris !      I  wish  the  rifle  had  burst  in  your  face — down !" 

A  tremendous  roaring  overhead  sends  both  poilus  crouching  in  the  trench 
bottom.     Then  a  cataclysmic  explosion  from  a  great  shell. 

"Christmas  greetings!"  mutters  Jacques,  picking  himself  up. 

The  next  moment  old  Gasgon  comes  crouching  round  the  trench  elbow. 
"Did  you  hear  that  one — it  filled  me  with  dirt  and — hot  soup!" 

"Soup!" 

"Aye,  it  let  go  in  the  midst  of  the  donkeys  loafing  along  with  our  breakfast 
in  the  hampers.      Donkeys  and  soup  are  in  heaven !" 

There  is  a  moment  of  awful  silence.  "Mon  Dieu!"  gasps  Pierre,  "I  know 
a  better  place  than  heaven  for  soup  this  Christmas  morning!  Now  it  will  be 
near  nightfall  before  we  eat.  In  the  meantime,  dear  Gasgon,  our  beloved 
Jacques,  ranting  about  Paris,  has  blown  our  stock  of  cigarettes  across  no-man's 
land.     The  day  dawns  gloriously — let  us  sing  our  praise!" 

Poor  Jacques  is  inspecting  the  rent  in  his  tunic.  "The  worst  is  yet,"  he 
mutters.  "Last  night  I  ripped  this  on  the  wire  and  left  the  ten-franc  note 
out  there.     What  shall  I  do  in  Paris — penniless !" 
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Pierre  and  Gasgon  laugh  softly.  "You  worked  hard  for  that  ten-franc 
note,  I  swear!"  says  Gascon  ;  "never  was  there  such  a  briquette  fashioned  in  this 
trench,  and  never  was  a  civilian  so  outrageously  gouged  in  price  for  a  souvenir." 

"It  was  a  beautiful  briquette!"  protests  Jacques,  leaning  his  rifle  against  the 
trench.      "Hello!" 

A  blue-overcoated,  muffled  figure  squeezes  through  the  turn  of  the  trench. 

"I  have  come,"  he  says,  "to  bring  you  word  that  all  furloughs  for  this  day 
are  cancelled.    The  Adjutant's  orders!" 

A  triple  groan  from  the  three  poilus.  "I  feared  he  would  have  indigestion 
this  morning,"  moans  old  Gasgon. 

"It  is  not  that,  graybeard,"  returns  the  newcomer.  "We  are  expecting  an 
attack  to-night."     He  leaves  the  three. 

"Glorious  morning !"  grunts  Jacques,  letting  his  rifle  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  "First  I  blow  away  our  stock  of  cigarettes,  then  I  lose  my  only 
ten-franc  note,  then  our  breakfast  ascends  to  heaven  and  then — " 

"Courage !"  says  old  Gasgon.  "I  have  a  wife  and  three  little  ones  waiting 
— three  who  have  forgotten  what  Christmas  means — forgotten  so  that  they  no 
longer  put  out  their  little  wooden  shoes  the  night  before.  Neither  you  nor 
Pierre  know  the  meaning  of  it.     C est  la  guerre!     We  are  needed  here." 

"Now  Jacques,  do  you  pick  up  your  rifle  and  I  shall  spend  this  day  fashion- 
ing you  another  briquette.  Such  a  briquette  it  will  be !  A  thousand  francs 
will  not  buy  it  and  the  Louvre  will  put  it  on  exhibition.  You  can  spend  the 
whole  day  composing  your  march — the  march,  you  know,  that  will  be  played 
when  the  three  of  us  swing  under  V Arc  de  Triomphe  in  your  beloved  Paris — 
after  victory !      You  must  finish  it  soon,  Jacques." 

"Aye,"  says  Jacques,  blinking  hard  at  the  kindly  old  face,  "I  was  a  swine 
to  complain.  I  shall  finish  that  march  to-day.  Besides,  see !  It  is  snowing 
and  freezing.  When  it  does  that  here  it  is  slushy  and  desolate  in  Paris.  And 
the  lights  there  are  darkened  at  night.  I  am  much  better  off  here."  He  sits 
down  in  the  trench  bottom  and  with  stiffened  fingers  fumbles  for  the  scrap  of 
paper  and  stub  of  pencil  inside  his. tunic. 

"And  I,"  says  Pierre,  "I  shall  write  to  my  heart's  desire — such  a  letter  I 
shall  write  her  this  Christmas  Day — a  classic !  Really,  it  will  be  much  better 
than  I  with  my  frozen  trousers  and  coat  thawing  before  her  fire  and  filling  the 
room  with  trench  odors  and  maybe  dripping  mud  all  over  her  clean  stone  floors  !" 

The  snow  increases  and  the  wind  heightens.  The  three,  unfed,  unwashed, 
without  a  crumb  of  tobacco,  crawl  into  the  freezing  dugout,  taking  turns  at 
watch  from  the  firing-step.  Jacques  is  laboriously  shaping  the  score  on  a 
piece  of  soiled  paper,  humming  it  and  beating  time  with  his  trigger  finger.  Old 
Gasgon  is  patiently  dissecting  an  empty  shell  case  for  the  modeling  of  Jacques' 
briquette.  Pierre  is  writing  to  the  waiting  girl  in  Normandy.  The  day  wears  on. 

"It  grows  late,"  mutters  old  Gasgon,  for  the  front  of  the  dugout  is  suddenly 
darkened.  The  three  look  up.  There  stands  a  poilu  with  steaming  breath. 
He  holds  a  great  smoking  pot  and  queer  bundles. 

"Allons,  enfants!"  he  cries  as  the  three  poilus  scramble  out  beside  him. 
"Bon  Noel!  Here  are  Christmas  tokens  from  our  allies — the  canteen  of  the 
Croix  Rouge  Americaine  has  sent  this  coffee — real  coffee,  children ! — and  these 
doughnuts  and  these  cigarettes  !" 

The  three  famished  men  eagerly  seize  smoking  pot  and  packages. 

"What  a  day  we  have  had  of  it  in  a  trench !"  cries  young  Jacques,  between 
mouthf  uls.     "Bon  Noel  indeed !" 

"You  mean  what  a  day  we  have  made  of  it !"  corrects  Pierre. 

"Aye,"  murmurs  old  Gasgon,  brushing  the  snow  from  his  eyebrows  and 
carefully  lighting  a  precious  cigarette,  "was  not  the  first  of  these  days  spent  in 


t^jt 


a  manger?    Even  to  such  a  lowly  place  as  this  trench  the  Christ  Child  comes."  == 

A  single  star  shell  from  the  German  trenches  rises  through  the  muffle  of 

flying  snow  and  sprays  the  three  crouching  figures  with  silvery  light. 
"Aye,"  old  Gasgon  is  murmuring,  "  'tis  the  Day  of  Days !" 
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DOWN        TO        SANTA        FE 

The  Passion  for  Preserving  the  Ancient  and  Making  a  Harmonious  Whole  by 
Duplicating  the  Buildings  of  the  Past  Has  Made  of  Santa  Fe  a  City  Utterly 
Different  from  Any  on  the  Continent.  It  Is,  Too,  the  Logical  Center  of 
Tourist   Travel  from   Which   to   Radiate    Trips    Throughout   the   Southzvest 


A  wayside  memorial  set  up  by 

the  Penitentes  to  invite  prayers 

for  the  dead 


pathway  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  southern  Califor- 
nia is  scratched  across  the 
very  palm  of  history.  There 
is  hardly  a  mile  of  the  dis- 
tance that  is  not  dotted 
with  some  monument  of 
America  in  the  making. 
If  the  relic  is  not  of  the 
Spanish  civilization  or  that 
earlier  civilization  once  for- 
gotten but  now  being  brought 
back  to  the  memory  by  the 
insatiable  diggers  of  ruins,  it  is  reminiscent  of  aboriginal  days  or 
of  that  still  more  recent  hour  when  the  prairie  schooner,  "Pike's 
Peak  or  Bust,"  still  sailed  the  dusty  passages  of  the  old  Santa  Fe 
rrail. 

It  was  the  Santa  Fe  trail  that  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  formed  the  most  easterly,  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
important  part  of  this  palm  pathway  diagonally  across  the  Ameri- 
can Southwest.  It  began,  according  to  various  historians,  at  one 
of  two  river  towns  along  the  lower  Missouri — at  Franklin  or  at 
Boonville — where  the  once-famous  Boonville  Pike  connected  it 
with  the  western  terminal  of  the  National  Highway  at  St.  Louis. 
For  a  comparatively  few  miles  it  continued  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Missouri  and  then  it  reached  straight  across  the  present 
state  of  Kansas,  rising  higher  and  higher  as  it  met  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  distance  from  Independence  to  Santa 
Fe  by  way  of  the  Cimarron  cut-off,  the  shortest  of  all  the  routes, 
was  about  775  miles.  The  route  up  the  Upper  Arkansas  river 
and  across  the  Raton  Pass  was  longer  and  harder,  but  much  safer. 
Here  were  the  beginnings  of  a  real  highway.  An  ancient 
sign-post  once  stood,  and  may  still  be  standing,  in  the  old  town 
of  Independence,  Missouri,  whose  two  weatherbeaten  arms 
pointed  down  forking  roads  and  announced  laconically  upon  the 
one,  "To  California,"  and  upon  the  other,  "To  Oregon."      That 


By  Edward  Hungerford 

was  put  there  in  the  days  before  the  railroad,  before  the  days 
even  of  the  Pony  Express,  that  with  each  rising  sun  made  the  run 
from  St.  Joseph  to  Sacramento — some  two  thousand  miles  over 
deserts  and  mountains — and  made  it  regularly  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  days.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  dimmed  the  glory  of  Franklin  and  Boonville  and  In- 
dependence as  outfitting  points  for  the  countless  caravans  of  emi- 
grants setting  forth  towards  the  mysterious  West  and  gave  a  brief 
time  of  glory  to  such  points  as  St.  Joseph — the  St.  Jo  of  romance 
and  of  history — Atchison  and  Council  Bluffs.  Council  Bluffs  has 
not  lost  one  whit  of  its  importance  as  a  gateway  to  the  West,  but 
the  towns  below  it  have  given  way  to  one  called  Westport, — 
laughed  at  by  its  neighbors  in  early  days  and  today  known  as 
Kansas  City  and  recognized  as  the  metropolis  and  distributing 
center  of  much  of  the  Southwest. 

So  it  is  that  the  traveler  of  today  sets  forth  upon  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail  from  Kansas  City.  A  day  of  quick  travel  through 
fat  farms,  a  night  over  land  less  fertile,  a. quick  dash  across  the 
corner  of  Colorado  and  into  the  beginning  of  the  mountains,  and 
daylight  and  the  second  morning  out  brings  you  into  the  deep 
canyons  of  New  Mexico.  In  the  passing  of  the  night  you  have 
crossed  the  Raton  Pass,  an  important  summit,  although  not,  of 
course,  the  continental  divide.  The  dribbling  waters  of  these 
streams  you  see  from  the  car  window  lead  eventually  to  the  near- 
by Rio  Grande,  which  is,  itself,  sometimes  a  dribble,  and,  as  Mr. 
Dooley  suggests,  a  river  splendidly  adapted  to  pedestrianism. 

The  Limited  stops  for  a  moment  at  the  small  station  at  Lamy, 
named  for  a  pioneer  Catholic  ecclesiastic — and  you  alight.  Some- 
times the  little  train  that  pokes  its  halting  way  up  the  branch  to 
Santa  Fe  does  not  even  meet  its  big  fellows  of  the  main  line. 
Yet  near  that  small  station  is  a  small  hotel  and  while  that  tavern 
bears  a  soft-voweled  Spanish  name,  the  smart,  clean-jowled 
brakeman  on  your  train  has  told  you  that  it  is  a  Harvey  house. 
Thereafter  you  need  not  have  cause  for  anxiety,  not  even  if  you 
are.  a  tenderfoot  and  this  your  first  time  beyond  the  yellow  flood 
of  the  Missouri.     And  you  can  poke  your  way  up  to  El  Ortiz 


urro  alley    iNDiANa  MEXICAN  CUR 


In  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  Plaza,  which  is  the  chief  center  of  trade,  the  visitor  may  purchase  Indian  and  Mexican  curios,  some  of  which  are  real 

examples  ot  aboriginal  art.     lo  meet  the  transient  tourist  trade,  the  trader  will  often  manufacture  "ancient"  goods— as  well  as  stories  to  accompany 

them!    Sometimes  he  employs  Indians  or  half-breeds  to  do  the  work-but  beware  the  imprint  of  the  Nutmeg  State  on  many  of  the  specimens  of 

native    artwork.     The  burro,  hundreds  of  him,  amble  in  from  the   country   daily  to  supply  the  housewives   who  hail   the   Mexican 

paisano  as  he  passes.    The  patient  burro  is  worth  from  two  dollars  up  to  fifteen,  depending  upon  the  bargainers 
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with  a  reasonable  degree  of  as- 
surance that  a  comfortable  hos- 
pitality  awaits   you   beneath    its 

low-spreading  roof. 

***** 

There  is  no  Pullman  up  the 
branch  to  Santa  Fe,  but  after  you 
have  lingered  there  on  the  thresh- 
old at  Lamy  you  begin  to  see 
that  Pullmans  in  that  country  are 
almost  as  anomalous  as  pink  teas 
or  high-heeled  slippers.  The  big- 
ness of  the  view  outside  makes  a 
man  forget,  and  quickly,  too,  the 
details  of  any  conveyance  which 
may  be  carrying  him.  That  big- 
ness is  not  entirely  without  the 
windows  of  the  day-coach  either. 
Here  is  a  man  from  Albuquer- 
que. He  also  is  big  and  it  seems 
that  he  is  a  state  senator,  bound 
for  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture up  at  Santa  Fe.  And 
after  having  had  a  good  second 
look  at  you  and  having  decided 
that  you  are  tenderfoot  or  from 

the  East — which  amounts  in  his  mind  to  the  very  same  thing- 
he  feels  a  sort  of  compassionate  interest  in  you.  This  heightens 
when  he  learns  your  destination. 

"Don't  see  what  you  can  want  to  see  up  at  Santa  Fe,"  he 
tells  you,  in  his  Western  frankness.  "Of  course  it's  got  the 
capitol,  but  that's  about  all — and  some  other  towns  would  like 
to  get  that.  But,  stranger,  if  you  was  to  come  down  to  Albu- 
querque!— There's  a  town.  It's  not  only  on  the  main  line  but  a 
lot  of  the  biggest  railroad  shops  in  the  Southwest  are  located 
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From  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

Another  trip  from  Santa  Fe  that  will  consume  a  half  day  will  take  one 
to  the  Pueblo  village  of  Tesuque,  typical  of  the  smaller  pueblos  of 
northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Each  village  celebrates  its  special 
saint's  day  with  native  dances  and  feasting.  Indians  as  a  rule  object 
to  being  photographed  for  the  sport  of  visitors.  This  lady- 
like looking  drummer  is  really  masculine 


Taos,  the  most  "foreign"  settlement  in  America,  may  be  reached  from  Santa  Fe  by  rail  and  stage  over  high, 
clear  mesas.     Taos  traditions  date  back  before  the  white  man.     The  pueblos  were  there  when  the  Spanish 
came  in  1540,  and  the  Taos  Indians,  the  most  independent  of  all  the  pueblo  tribes,  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  lived  in  practically  the  same  manner  for  several  centuries 

there.  An'  for  those  folks  from  the  East  that  like  ruins,  we've 
built  a  ruin  in  our  front  yard — right  by  the  depot,  an'  .  .  ." 

You  dam  the  conversational  torrent  by  promising  to  stop  over 
at  least  a  train  at  the  New  Mexican  metropolis.  You  get  your 
gaze  away  from  your  seat  companion  and  out  of  the  window 
again.  Below  you,  lying  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  mighty  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  town — shaded  in  Cottonwood  and  in 
piilon — whose  chief  dome  is  the  architect's  final  triumph  upon 
the  new  state  house  and  whose  great  brown  towers  are  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral,  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan,  the 
archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  whose  churchly  jurisdiction  extends  over 
tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  The  little  town  today  is  the 
seat  of  both  temporal  and  religious  power,  just  as  it  has  been 
for  at  least  three  hundred  years  past — perhaps  more. 

When  you  have  alighted  from  the  train  which  brought  you 
safely  up  the  branch  and  have  come  to  the  heart  of  the  place, 
leaving  your  friend  from  Albuquerque  toiling  up  the  state-house 
steps,  you  will  find,  facing  the  somnolent  plaza,  the  ancient  Palace 
of  the  Governors.  It  is  a  rambling  structure,  but  its  walls  are  as 
thick  as  those  of  any  fortress.  Around  them  weaves  the  romance 
of  the  Spanish  in  America.  In  its  low-ceilinged  rooms  much  of 
the  tremendous  history  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  was  wrought. 
The  fascinating  collections  which  they  house — of  which  more  in 
a  moment — tell  the  story  of  a  civilization  which  had  crumbled 
into  decay  when  the  Standishes  and  Bradfords  were  beginning  to 
build  New  England  meeting-houses.  The  rooms,  themselves, 
are  redolent  of  De  Vargas  and  Coronado  and  Onate  and  the  brave 
and  cruel  men  who  followed  in  their  train.  And  in  more  modern 
times  the  territorial  government  of  the  United  States  was  housed 
in  the  ancient  structure.  Until  eight  years  ago  the  governors  of 
the  territory  occupied  the  old  house  as  their  home.  And  one  of 
these  finished  within  its  walls  a  book  whose  fame  was  enough  of 
itself  to  make  the  building  historic.  They  will  show  you  with 
loving  interest  the  place  where  General  Lew  Wallace  completed 
the  writing  of  Ben  Hur. 

If  you  enter  the  hospitable  portals  of  the  Governor's  Palace 
as  I  entered  it  in  the  rear  of  the  not-to-be-forgotten  San  Fran- 
cisco exposition  and  found,  as  I  found  waiting  there,  a  little 
man,  with  gentle  smile  upon  his  lips  and  the  genial  welcome  of 
the  Southwest  within  his  heart,  you  are  doubly  fortunate.  The 
genial  little  man  was  John  R.  McFie,  and  for  eighteen  years  he 
sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico.  He 
knows  each  corner  of  the  wide-spreading  state  as  an  East  Side 
boy  in  New  York  knows  the  alleys  and  the  fences  of  the  ward. 
And  his  knowledge  of  the  state  is  not  a  merely  superficial  one. 
For  he  is  more  than  judge,  this  little  man,  with  the  quizzical 
smile  and  the  warm  heart.  He  is  the  president  of  the  splendid 
archaeological  museum  that  has  been  created  out  of  the  historic 
Governor's  Palace  so  that  it  might  be  brought  down  to  future 
generations  not  merely  as  a  building  revered  because  of  tradi- 
tions but  actually  filled  with  the  spirit  of  past  centuries. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Southwest,  as  has  just  been  intimated, 
is  no  mere  wordy  phrase.      It  is  given  to  all  who  find  their  way 
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there.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  to  New  Mexico,  because  of 
its  gentle  bracing  climate  and  its  rather  free-and-easy  mode  of 
life,  constantly  drifts  a  strange  tide  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  humanity.  In  this  tide  sometimes  come  many  artists — artists 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Santa  Fe  has  a  fashion  of  welcom- 
ing these  men— perhaps  it  is  that  smile  of  Judge  McFie's  that 
wins  their  hearts.  And  Santa  Fe  is  willing  to  put  them  to  work 
—at  decorating  the  walls  of  what  is  already  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  what  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  unusual,  mu- 
seum in  the  whole  United  States. 

For  in  the  minds  of  McFie  and  his  followers  has  been  born 
a  great  idea.  Room  by  room  the  fortress-like  adobe  Palace  of 
the  Governors  is  yet  to  tell  the  story  of  the  earliest  civilization 
in  America.  The  curious  implements  of  peace  and  war,  unearthed 
through  untold  patience  and  loving  care  from  the  nearby  hills 
and  canyons,  the  models  that  show  the  uses  of  all  these,  are 
divided  and  housed  in  separate  rooms,  according  to  the  time  and 
folk  to  whom  they  belonged.  And  deep-set  in  the  walls  of  each 
room  are  carefully  fashioned  murals  which  show  the  life  of  those 
long-vanished  races,  as  nearly  as  the  study  and  the  art  of  the 
archaeologist  and  the  artist  can  show  them.  Already  a  brave 
start  has  been  made.  The 
Puye  room,  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  room  —  one  or 
two  others,  including  one 
devoted  to  the  former 
residents  of  the  Pajarito 
cliff  dwellings — are  com- 
pleted. 

If  you  will  give  one 
little  bit  of  attention  to 
these,  you  will  find  your 
soul  coming  to  a  wild 
longing  to  extend  your 
stay  in  Santa  Fe  a  full 
week,  to  find  your  way  up 
to  the  valley  between  the 
mountains  and  into  Taos 
and  the  other  pueblos  of 
the  earlier  Americans,  to 
stumble  among  cliff  dwell- 
ings, even  to  peer  tourist- 
fashion  down  through  the 
ladder-filled  door  of  some 
kiva.    In  the  exultation  of 

the  moment  you  mention  that  wild  longing  to  Judge  McFie.  He 
replies  by  leading  you  into  an  adjoining  room.  There,  standing 
upon  a  long  table,  is  a  perfect  model  of  an  ancient  town,  a  town 
set  upon  a  gentle  eminence  and  looking  down  upon  a  stream. 

"Taos,  Isleta,  Laguna,  San  Miguel,"  murmurs  the  Judge, 
softly.  "They  are  interesting  even  though  the  Indians  of  today 
have  taken  to  lazy  ways,  and  are  cutting  doors  in  the  sidewalls 
instead  of  entering  by  the  ladders  through  the  roofs.  But  here 
— here  was  a  real  city." 

"Where?"  you  ask. 

"You  can  take  the  chile  road"  (that  is  a  local  term  for  the 
narrow  gauge  railroad  which  leads  a  happy-go-lucky  path  up  the 
Rio  Grande  from  the  capital) — "and  with  a  little  driving  be  there 
in  half  a  day." 

Then  the  judge  shows  you  a  photograph  of  the  circular  ruins 
of  this  old  communal  dwelling,  for  the  entire  town  was,  after  all, 
but  a  single  dwelling.  But  what  a  dwelling !  It  was  five  or  six 
stories  in  height  and  it  sprawled  for  a  city  block.  In  it  the  an- 
tiquarians will  tell  you  five  thousand  of  the  real  Americans  lived 
their  lives  and  had  their  little  tragedies  and  comedies  just  as  we 
are  having  them  today. 

"Before  the  Spanish  days?" 

"A  thousand  years  ago  they  were  building  these  apartment 
houses,"  says  Judge  McFie.  "They  sank  into  ruins  at  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards." 

You  begin  to  fairly  hate  the  time-limit  on  that  ticket  that 
rests  within  your  pocket.  You  find  you  are  wanting  to  study  the 
habits  and  the  habitations  of  a  folk  whose  communal  life  was 
even  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  Socialist  of  today — a  folk 
who  dwelt  together  in  great  towns  and  insisted  that  the  indi- 
vidual sacrifice  his  person  and  his  property  to  the  common  good. 
*  *  *  *  #  *  *  #  * 

When  you  are  out  of  the  shadowy  place  and  blinking  at  the 
strong  sunlight  in  the  dusty  street  your  mind  refuses  to  go  back 
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a  thousand  years.  Fifty  years  seem  but  as  the  nape  of  yesterday, 
and  yesterday  the  traders  were  coming  down  the  Santa  Fe  trail. 
And  even  though  yesterday  your  feet  were  perched  upon  the 
brass  rail  of  the  observation  platform,  your  soul  was  riding  in  a 
prairie-schooner  with  the  traders.  Your  laboring  craft  was  one 
of  a  fleet  which  left  with  the  annual  caravans  which  started  forth 
from  St.  Louis  in  May  of  each  year  and  did  well  if  they  arrived 
at  Santa  Fe  in  time  for  a  bottle  of  Spanish  wine  on  the  Fourth- 
of-July.  And  the  dangers  ahead  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  had  no 
terrors  for  you.  For  were  you  not  armed  with  youth  and  girded 
with  courage? 

Then  you  were  in  Santa  Fe  at  last.  You  had  paid  the  out- 
rageous imposts  of  the  Spanish  governor,  who  pleaded  that  he 
had  a  living  to  make,  and  you  were  drinking  his  health  in  the 
old  Fonda,  soon  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  become  the  Ex- 
change Hotel.  Over  there,  today,  across  the  width  of  the  plaza, 
is  the  Exchange  Hotel — what  is  left  of  it. 

"We  are  going  to  rebuild  the  Exchange  Hotel  on  the  same 
site,"  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce told  me. 

The  old  Town  even 
then  was  anxious  to  re- 
pair the  ravages  of  a  re- 
cent fire  upon  the  old 
tavern  in  which  some 
more  of  her  history  was 
made  and  to  make  it  a  fit 
companion  for  the  re- 
stored Palace  of  the  Gov- 
ernors. All  this  is  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Santa  Fe 
of  today  and  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  that  before  you  go 
further  into  her  highways 
and  byways  you  should 
know  a  little  of  that 
policy.  For,  unlike  most 
upstart  Western  towns, 
Santa  Fe  has  not  set  her 
heart  upon  merely  sordid 
things.  She  knows  that 
she  never  can  be  a  manu- 
facturing center  and  she 
affects  a  disdain  of  such 
merely  temporal  things  as  tango  parlors,  sky-scrapers,  a-la-carte 
hotels  and  the  like ;  they  may  do  for  towns  which  have  known 
no  past.  But  for  a  town  which  was  hoary  with  age  before  any 
of  these  were  born — they  never,  never  would  suffice. 

Santa  Fe  wants  visitors.  Perhaps  she  has  seen  the  tourists 
go  to  the  Grand  Canyon  and  so  has  grown  a  bit  envious.  And 
perhaps  someone  has  whispered  in  her  civic  ear  that  the  tourist 
in  America  is  hunting  for  the  town  that  is  different,  and  that 
most  towns  in  America  are  alike.  But  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
spiration Santa  Fe  has  decided  to  change — and  when  she  changes 
it  will  not  be  to  the  modern  slickness  of  up-to-date  town  but  rather 
to  the  old  Santa  Fe,  the  Santa  Fe  that  General  Kearny  found 
when  he  encamped  without  its  limit  and  demanded — and  re- 
ceived— its  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  a  distinct  beginning  in  that  policy  she  undertook  to  restore 
the  Governor's  Palace,  not  alone  to  create  the  splendid  museum 
that  you  have  just  seen  but  to  make  it  outwardly  as  it  was  in 
Spanish  days.  A  long  rambling  piazza  of  the  style  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "Early  General  Grant"  was  torn  from  the  front 
of  the  building  and  in  its  place  has  come  an  exquisite  facade 
of  adobe  and  rough  timbers — exquisite  in  its  simplicity  and  in 
its  faithful  following  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  the  historic  build- 
ing. 

Santa  Fe  architecture  is  today  recognized  as  a  definite  type, 
and  making  an  old  Santa  Fe  out  of  the  new  has  become  the  real 
spirit  in  the  New  Mexican  capital  today.  If  a  man  puts  up  a 
house  down  there  nowadays,  he  generally  builds  it  of  adobe, 
never  more  than  a  single  story  in  height  and  as  near  to  the  old 
traditions  of  the  town  as  it  is  possible  to  come  in  these  days  of 
electric  lights  and  modern  plumbing.  Mr.  S.  G.  Morley,  a  citizen 
of  the  town,  who  is  now  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  made  definite 
and  extensive  studies  along  these  very  lines.  He  built  a  house 
for  himself,  true  to  the  type  of  the  pueblo  architecture  of  the 


From  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

The  old  Palace  of  the  Governors  extends  the  length  of  the  block,  its  thick  walls, 
which  have  withstood  the  storms  of  centuries,  protected  by  a  portal  which  is  a 
feature  of  the  old  buildings  of  Santa  Fe.  Here  in  the  late  seventeenth  century, 
during  the  Pueblo  revolt,  three  thousand  infuriated  Indians  kept  the  entire 
Spanish  population  of  Santa  Fe  confined  for  a  week.  The  Palacio 
Real  faces  the  busy  Plaza 
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The  pueblo  is  ruled  by 
a  governor  and  a  per- 
manent council  of  old 
men.  Here  is  the  type 
of  wide-awake,  inde- 
pendent Indian  that 
guides  the  destiny  of 
the  friendly,  indus- 
trious pueblo,  who  is 
responsive  and  hospi- 
table to  the  real 
friendliness  of  the 
white  man 
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From  Santa  Fc  R.  R. 


During  the  public   fiestas  which  are  held  in  every  pueblo   in 
honor  of  the  patron  saint,  visitors  to  Santa  Fe  flock  to  the  vil- 
lages to  see  the  sights.     Each  pueblo  has  a  different  mode  of 
celebration  and  costuming.     These  fiestas  are  to  the 
Indians  solemn  religious  ceremonies 


From  Santa  Fe  a  trip  should  be  made  to  Laguna,  the  mother- 
pueblo  of  a  series  of  seven  farming  villages.  Laguna  is  not 
much  of  an  antique  as  Indian  villages  go,  being  founded  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
twentieth  century  railroad.  Visitors  can  find  accommodations 
in  Indian  dwellings  in  this  "modern"  pueblo 
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The   new   Museum    at   Santa   Fe 
"Cathedral  of  the  Desert," 
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Indians,  modified  by  the  first  Spanish  comers,  and  yet  withal 
most  charming  and  homelike.  Others  have  done  the  same  thing. 
And  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  town  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  plans  for  houses  for  Santa  Fe,  fashioned  in  the  exact  pat- 
terns of  its  fathers. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  streets  have  been  renamed,  as  far  as 
possible  given  their  liquid  titles  of  Spanish  days.  '  Even  a  casual 
tourist  notes  with  keen  pleasure  the  fact  that  College  Street  has 
once  again  become  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  in  a  little  while  its 
entrance  to  the  closely-built  town  is  to  be  marked  by  a  stout  gate, 
builded  in  the  Spanish  fashion.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  be- 
ginning has  already  been  made.  Competent  landscape  architects 
and  city-planners  have  made  elaborate  schemes  for  the  creation 
of  more  parks  and  plazas,  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  monu- 
ments and  landmarks,  even  to 
the  complete  replacement  of 
Fort  Marcy,  the  crumbling 
adobe  ruin  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  which  was  thrown 
up  by  the  redoubtable  Kearny 
when  he  marched  his  small 
and  conquering  American 
army  down  into  the  South- 
west. 

Santa  Fe  is  not  a  rich 
town.  But  it  seems  to  have 
developed  a  real  civic  spirit 
and  a  veneration  for  its  me- 
morials of  the  past  that  is 
rather  apt  to  be  lacking  in  a 
good  many  other  old  towns  of 
America.  It  is  because  of 
this  spirit  that  the  Santa  Fe 
folk  have  begun  to  remodel 
their  houses  and  plan  to  bring- 
back  the  flavor  of  past  days  in 
even  more  definite  fash- 
ion. 

Even  as  it  stands  to- 
day Santa  Fe  is  a  con- 
stant fascination.  You 
will  find  yourself  wishing 
that  you  had  a  little 
longer  time  to  tarry  there 
— making  that  wish  time 
and  time  again.  It  is  not 
as  dramatic  in  its  setting 
as  Quebec  or  Duluth  or 
San  Diego  or  Seattle.  It 
is  dull  and  dusty  in  its 
colorings,  sometimes  fear- 
fully hot  at  mid-day.  But 
withal  it  fascinates,  it  al- 
lures. It  is  like  the  faces 
of  such  men  and  women, 
not  handsome,  clearly 
plain  but  bearing  the  deep 
lines  of  past  joys  and  past 
sorrows — faces  that  do 
not  pass  from  your  mem- 
ory. 

And  this  is  why  you 
will  wish  to  find  yourself 

walking  down  those  streets  of  yesterday,  finding  your  path  be- 
tween the  houses  of  crumbling  adobe,  dull  and  dun,  but  set  into 
gay  brilliancy  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  red  of  the 
strings  of  drying  peppers.  Sometimes  you  catch  the  deep  shade 
of  a  hardy  tree,  exotic  in  the  North  but  down  here  hardy  enough 
to  breast  the  droughts  and  the  chill  evenings.  And  sometimes 
again  you  will  pass  the  black-robed  ladies  of  the  town,  mincing 
in  their  walk,  their  skirts  flung  wide,  mantillas  thrust  over  their 
heads.  In  their  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the  old  Santa  Fe — not 
even  those  folk  who  live  in  the  purple-windowed  houses  on  Beacon 
Street  in  Boston  are  more  proud  of  their  lineage. 

The  waiter  in  the  de  Vargas  Hotel  leans  over  your  plate  in  its 
stuffy  dining-room. 

"Tell  me  frankly,"  you  ask  him,  "are  you  Hopi?" 

He  straightens.  He  is  almost  indignant.  But  then  he  remembers 
that  he  is  waiter  and  that  servility  becomes  his  profession. 
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reproduces   the   Pecos   Mission,   the 
which  was  constructed  by   the 


State  of  New  Mexico  at  the  San  Diego  Exposition 


The  historical  interest  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  at  Santa  Fe 

centers  in  the  victory  of  old   General   de  Vargas,   the   re-conqueror   of   New 

Mexico,  in  1692.      On  this  spot  he  and  his  soldiers  are  said  to 

have  knelt  before  the  reinstated  cross 
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"Andalusian,  sir,"  he  says.  "We  Spanish  have  lived  in  the 
hills  up  the  valley  for  more  than  three  centuries." 

********* 

To  see  the  old  Spanish  life  and  spirit  you  would  do  well  to 
reach  Santa  Fe  on  one  of  its  great  festivals,  perhaps  on  Corpus 
Christi  day  when  the  Guadalupe  church  has  a  religious  proces- 
sion through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  or  better  still  one 
week  later— the  bright  June  Sunday  when  Santa  Fe  keeps  its 
faith  and  pays  its  annual  tribute  to  de  Vargas.  You  may  recall 
de  Vargas,  the  Spanish  soldier  who  brought  back  the  town  from 
the  Indian  tribes  who  had  driven  out  the  Europeans,  had  dese- 
crated their  altars  and  held  thirteen  years  of  high  orgies  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Governors.     De  Vargas  Day  honors  that  conquest 

of  the  faith.     It  is  the  annual 
renewal  of  an  ancient  pledge. 
And    in    the    sunshine    of    its 
high  noon   the   effigy   of   the 
Virgin  is  taken  in  solemn  state 
from  the  altar  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Francisco  to  the 
Rosario  chapel,  a  shrine  half- 
hidden    in    a   thickly    wooded 
spring  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.     There  is  color,  music, 
parade.     The  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards  come  driving  down 
into  the  town  from  the  can- 
yons and  the  hillsides,  for  it 
is   indeed  a  holy   day.      And 
the  parade  itself  is  an  impos- 
ing thing— the  effigy  under  a 
canopy  and  preceded  by  altar- 
boys     swinging    the    incense- 
burners,  followed  by  his  Grace, 
the  Archbishop,  other  gentle- 
men   of    the    clergy,    the 
staid  folk  of  the  town,  the 
young  men  and  the  young 
women  of  the  societies  and 
the  little  children  proudly 
bearing     their     lighted 
tapers. 

For  seven  days  the  ef- 
figy of  the  Virgin  rests  at 
the  shrine  and  then,  in  al- 
most equal  state,  returns 
to  the  shadows  of  the  ca- 
thedral to  rest  there  at 
the  high  altar  for  fifty-one 
more  weeks.  When  you 
steal  into  that  quiet  place 
you  will  see  it  there — and 
understand. 

The     fascination     of 
Santa  Fe  does  not  cease. 
You  do  not  weary  of  the 
town.     You  will  want  to 
take  your  way  down  the 
old  trail  to  the  place  where 
it  turns   in   front  of  an- 
cient   San    Miguel's    and 
then  you  will  be  sure  to 
want  to  penetrate  that  ancient  sanctuary.     Its  door  stands  closed. 
But  there  is  a  little  sign  beside  the  door  and  it  tells  you  to  ring 
and  to  wait  three  minutes  before  ringing  again. 

You  ring.  You  draw  out  your  watch  and  wait  until  the  rac- 
ing second-hand  has  gone  its  course  three  times.  Then  you  ring 
again,  a  good,  loud  ring  this  time — and  before  your  hand  is  off 
the  bell-pull  the  door  flies  open  and  there  stands  Brother  David 
bowing  and  wishing  you  the  pleasantest  of  good  mornings. 

Brother  David  fits  three-centuries-old  San  Miguel  as  a  glove 
fits  a  lady's  hand.  He  is  delightful  as  he  bows  his  way  into  the 
church.  At  first  thought  you  are  reminded  of  Friar  Tuck  and 
the  delightful  Frothingham  who  used  to  sing  that  merry  role, 
but  then  other  thoughts  come  to  replace  that  one.  Most  of 
the  merriment  is  in  the  face  of  Brother  David.  There  is  little 
of  it  in  his  heart.  Fie  is  from  Albany  and  you  have  mentioned 
your  close  acquaintance  with  the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 
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From  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

North  of  Santa  Fe  is  the  quaint  little  church  of  Santuario  built  over 

a  hole  in  the  earth,  a  sort  of  New  Mexican  Lourdes  to  which  Mexicans, 

Americans   and   Apaches   flock   for   the   "cure."      In   the    foreground 

besides  the  very  modern-looking  Mexicans  who  own  the 

place,  is  one  of  the  curious  adobe  bake  ovens 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  he  asks,  hungrily. 

He  forgets  for  a  moment  his  story  about  the  old  Spanish 
bell,  forgets  that  he  must  sell  the  postcards  to  help  repair  the 
roof.  You  forget,  too.  You  begin  telling  him,  in  a  hurried  and 
disorderly  fashion,  about  men  and  things,  the  river  and  its  new- 
craft. 

"The  summer  I  left  Albany,"  says  Brother  David,  "they  were 
just  building  the  Daniel  Drew." 

And  you  remember,  a  full  decade  ago,  seeing  the  Drezv  rot- 
ting her  heart  out  in  a  graveyard  of  old  steamboats  down  near 
Perth  Amboy.     You  tell  that  to  the  friar. 

Suddenly  he  turns  upon  you  as  a  plain  and  unvarnished  tourist 
— from  Wauhoo  or  Oshkosh  or  Paw  Paw — any  place  but  his  own 
beloved  land  left  so  far  behind  these  many  years. 

"This  bell,"  he  explains,  "it  is  Spanish — three  centuries  old, 
perhaps  older.  If  you  could  read  Spanish  you  could  read  its  in- 
scription. But  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  it  was  cast,  with 
the  clapper  hung  through  a  hole  high  in  its  side  and  suspended 
by  a  thong  from 
the  timbers  over- 
head." 

He  taps  the 
old  bell  with  the 
heavy  key  of  the 
church.  It  gives 
out  a  melodious 
note. 

"You  like  it?" 
says  the  little 
teacher.     "So  did 


the  Colonel.  He  rang  it  with  the  big  clapper  and  then  he  turned 
to  me  showing  his  teeth,  this  way" — the  friar  gives  a  creditable 
imitation  of  T.  R. — "  'It's  a  bully  bell,  brother,'  the  Colonel 
told  me."       You  change  the  topic. 

"This  church,  it  is  old,  too?"  you  venture. 

"Aery,  very  old,"  says  Brother  David. 

He  tells  you  that  some  portions  of  the  wall  are  as  old  as  those 
of  the  Governor's  Palace,  which  means  as  old  as  the  town  itself. 
Time  has  not  always  dealt  kindly  with  it.  Even  as  recently  as 
forty  years  ago  a  hurricane  laid  low  its  quaint  steeple  and  un- 
roofed it.    And  it  has  not  lost  its  charm. 

You  say  "good-bye"  to  Brother  David,  buy  a  set  of  postcards 
and  leave  the  place  only  to  collide  with  a  Mexican  coming  to  make 
peace  for  his  troubled  soul.  He  swears  at  you  in  that  inconse- 
quential way  of  his  kind  and  scowls  when  you  beckon  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  little  fleet  of  burros,  standing  without  with  firewood 
carefully  strapped  upon  their  pack-saddles.  These  wood  carriers 
are  perhaps  the  most  typical  and  interesting  folk  in  the  Santa  Fe 
of  today.  But  they  are  sensitive  about  the  camera,  unless  prop- 
erly approached.  But  once  properly  approached,  the  gentlemen 
who  bring  the  sweet-scented  pinon  down  to  the  hearths  of  Santa 
Fe,  just  as  their  great-grandfathers  before  them  did,  are  willing 
to  stand  and  pose  for  you  a  full  half-day. 

********* 

When  you  go  out  from  Santa  Fe  you  will  go  with  a  feeling 
that  you  must  return — and  return  at  an  early  time.  The  man 
from  Albuquerque  may  have  found  his  way  beside  you,  but  you 
will  not  be  thinking  of  him  nor  of  his  ambitious  metropolis.  You 
will  be  watching  the  little  town  of  adobe  and  of  cottonwood,  of 
burros  bringing  firewood  on  their  pack-saddles — just  as  they  must 
have  done  a  full  three  centuries  ago — the  town  of  the  state  house 
dome  and  the  twin  towers  of  the  cathedral  dying  under  the  yel- 
low glow  of  the  sunset.  And,  as  the  train  makes  one  of  its  in- 
numerable turns  and  the  real  Santa  Fe  is  swept  from  your  sight, 
you  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  western  horizon  where  the  un- 
clouded sun  of  the  desert  is  disappearing  over  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  range.  Sangre  de  Cristo!  Blood  of  Christ!  You  under- 
stand. The  sun  is  crimson  against  the  toothed  backbone  of  a 
mountain  range  which  rises  for  a  full  two  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  that  last  moment  it  makes  the 
mountains — in  turn  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  continent — crim- 
son, too.  And  in  the  next  it  is  gone  and  the  blue-black  shadows 
are  beginning  to  rise  like  wraiths  out  of  the  canyons.  It  is  chill, 
too,  evenings  are  always  chill,  even  in  midsummer. 

You  turn  your  head  for  another  farewell  glimpse  of  the  real 
Santa  Fe.  It  is  gone.  A  sharp  hill  separates  you  from  it,  on 
the  crest  of  that  sharp  hill  a  horseman  sits.  You  can  see  the 
sharp  profile  of  the  face  under  his  sombrero  as  it  is  turned  from 
you.  He  gazes  down  into  the  real  Santa  Fe.  And  your  glance 
is  now  into  the  fast  gathering  shadows  of  the  sage  brush.  But 
the  dream  Santa  Fe — the  town  of  narrow  dusty  streets,  of  adobe 
houses,  of  men  bringing  wood  upon  the  backs  of  patient  burros 
— is  never  to  fade  from  your  eyes.     You  assure  yourself  of  that. 

And  then  you 
turn  to  the  states- 
man from  Al- 
buquerque —  who 
sits  patiently  be- 
side you  and  rides 
to  his  eminent 
metropolis. 

"Tell  me," 
you  say  to  him. 
"Tell  me  a  lot 
about  your  town." 


To  be  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  old  Santa  Fe  one  must  go  cantering  over  the  highlands  on  an  Indian 

pony,  for  the  motor  car  looks  sadly  out  of  place  in   this   Indian   country.     Nevertheless, 

to-day  the  "poor  Indian"  is  himself  a  patron  of    the  motor 
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JUST        KIDS 


THE      SAME      THE      WORLD      OVER 


Erudite  North 
China 


Father-love  and  mother-love  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom 


Africa's  full 
"tummy" 


These  little  "Canucks"  seem  not  at  all  terror- 
ized by  the  awful  monster  behind  them 
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These  monkeys  are  on  their  way  to  a  feast.    A  few  min- 
utes   after   the    picture    was    taken    the    last    morsel    of 
monkey  disappeared  down  the  "little  red  lanes" 
of  three  African  bovs 


It  is  a  safe  wager  that  this   young  "Child  of 

Heaven"   can   only    roll — he   is    too   wadded   to 

walk.     When   a   Chinese   baby    is    cold    an 

extra  layer  or  two  of  clothes  is  added 
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The  kewpie  in  the  center  is 

the  only  masculine  thorn  in 

this   bunch    of   roses.     Is    it 

possible  that  Number  One 

is  jealous? 


A  Mongol  coquette  trying  a 
flirtation-a-deux    with    grati- 
fying results  looks  at  us  from 
the  upper  right  corner 


A  tete-a-tete  hansom  ride 
in  Tsinanfu,  China 


This  is  not  a  Yankee  flapjack  upon 

which    the    darkest    little    Hindoo 

sits,    but    a    leaf    of    the    Victoria 

Regia,  a  husky  water  plant 

of  India 


'We  belly  much  likee   flight   any  Melican  boy  stickee 

out  tonguee  and  calle  China 

boy  Chinkee" 


Sitting  for  the  photographer  in  Africa  does  not  mean  much  prinking.     We  suspect, 

however,  that  the  young  lady  on  the  right  is  either  too  modest  to  pose  or  provoked 

at  not  being  the  center  of  the  picture.     She  certainly  cannot  cry  for  food 
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Pushball  at  the  Pelham  Bay  Naval  Training  Station  is  a  great  muscle  developer  and  endurance  test,  and  requires  close  team\v( 
Here  the  "gobs"  are  proving  their  strength  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department  Commission 


DEVELOPING      THE      DOUGHBOY 

Hozv  the  Muscle  and  Morals  of  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Are  Developed 
Through  the  Functions  of  the  Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities 

By  Edward  Frank  Allen 


IT  was  hot  down  on  the  Mexican  border  in  the  summer  of  1916, 
hot  all  along  the  line,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  was  every  kind  and  degree  of  heat, 
from  the  enervating,  tropical  humidity  that  prostrates,  to  the 
blast-furnace  waves  that  roll  off  the  cactus  plains,  causing  the 
skin  to  dry  like  parchment  and  the  eyes  to  burn  in  their  sockets. 
Few  of  the  soldiers  mobilized  there  were  used  to  it. 

If  you  know  the  border  towns,  you  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
it  was  dull,  too.  The  collection  of  square-fronted,  one-storied 
buildings  and  the 
drab  adobe  huts 
provided  little  in 
the  way  of  enter- 
tainment. Even 
with  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  brush 
with  the  Mexi- 
cans,  it  was 
dull.   .    .    . 

There  was  an 
ingrowing  stale- 
ness  all  along  the 
border.  Men 
were  hoping  that 
P  a  n  c  h  o  Villa 
would  happen  by 
just  to  liven 
things  up ;  any- 
thing would  suf- 
fice for  a  change. 
But  the  soldiers 
just  waited,  with 

nothing  to  do  outside  of  their  military  routine.  Reading  matter 
was  at  a  premium,  and  the  soldiers  begged  for  worn-out  maga- 
zines from  travelers.  There  was  no  ice-water,  and  on  the  trains 
that  passed  through  the  coaches  had  to  be  locked  because  thirsty 
soldiers  would  go  aboard  and  raid  the  water  coolers. 

And  so,  when  they  had  any  free  time,  many  naturally  gravi- 
tated to  the  saloons  and  partook  of  their  unchallenged  hospitality. 
Liquor  meant  relaxation,  relief  from  ennui ;  it  was  served  where 


No  part  of  the  anatomy  is  neglected  in  the  athlet 
ently  as  much  enjoyed  by  our  embryo 


there  was  something  doing ;  it  spelled  variety.  1  he  saloon  and 
the  "red  light"  district  held  an  uncontested  monopoly  on  the 
entertainment,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  drunken 
men  in  uniform. 

The  idea  of  eliminating  these  factors  had  not  seemed  to  occur 
to  the  commanding  officers ;  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  army 
life,  among  the  accepted  concomitants  of  warfare.  When  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  first  came  into  the  field  there 
was  a  noticeable  improvement  on  the  border,  but  the  conditions 

were  considered 
inevitable.  This 
was  the  situation 
when  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick  was 
sent  as  a  special 
agent  of  the  War 
Department  to 
study  the  problem 
of  the  soldier's 
environment.  The 
great  need  was 
for  something 
wholesome  to 
compete  with  the 
only  forms  of  di- 
version to  which 
the  men  had  ac- 
cess, and  out  of 
this  need  grew  the 
plan  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activ- 
ities, and  its  subsequent  far-reaching  good  effects. 

When  the  United  States  was  about  to  enter  the  war  with 
Germany,  Secretary  Baker  said  to  Mr.  Fosdick,  "I  want  an  organ- 
ization that  will  link  together  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Recreation 
Association,  and  every  other  agency  that  can  contribute  to  the 
social  well-being  of  troops  in  the  field,  an  organization  that  will 
itself  supply  any  gaps  in  the  program."   .    .    . 

Such  was  the  task  that  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  War 


ic  drill,  which  is  considered  good  sport — appar 
soldiers  as  by  a  crowd  of  schoolboys 
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Department  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  and,  later,  the  Navy  De- 
partment Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities.  It  marked  the  beginning  of 
an  epoch.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
a  government  looked  beyond  the  ma- 
chinery of  fighting  to  the  personal  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  fighters. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  Mexican  border 
in  1916,  let  us  see  what  parallels  are 
presented  by  the  training  camps  of  to- 
day. They  are  abnormal  communities 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Among  their 
average  population  of  40,000  there  are  no 
women  or  children ;  there  is  no  home  life. 
The  men  are  necessarily  abnormal.  They 
must  cut  loose  from  accustomed  relation- 
ships; they  have  left  their  families, 
homes,  and  friends ;  their  colleges,  clubs, 
and  church  gatherings  are  no  more; 
their  dances,  town  libraries,  athletic 
fields,  theatres  and  movie-houses  are  left 
behind ;  and  they  have  entered  a  strange, 
new  life  in  which  everything  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  task  of  creating  an  efficient 
fighting  force. 

Are  men  better  soldiers  for  going 
without  the  above  things?  The  judg- 
ment  of    commanding   officers    for   ages 

past  has  apparently  answered  in  the  affirmative.  To  be  sure, 
Napoleon  said  that  a  fighting  army  is  a  contented  army,  but  it 
remained  for  the  United  States  Government  to  apply  the  theory 
to  practice.  May  not  idleness,  homesickness,  weariness,  and 
monotony  dull  the  edge  of  the  best  war-machine  that  time  and 
patience  can  produce?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  any  attempt  to 
rationalize,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  abnormal  environment 
of  a  war  camp  is  an  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
troops?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  thinking  of  this  thing  as  an 
established  conclusion  and  not  as  a  hypothesis,  for  the  practical 
application  is  being  made  to-day  by  the  Commissions  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities. 

Their  function  is  to  keep  the  men  of  the  army  and  navy  fit 
for  fighting,  first,  by  keeping  them  physically  well,  and,  second,  by 
keeping  them  contented,  interested.  These  two  purposes  are 
closely  interrelated,  and  so,  largely,  are  the  measures  by  which 
they  are  accomplished.  The  plan  itself  has  many  ramifications, 
and  it  is  only  when  one  understands  these  that  an  adequate  con- 
ception may  be  had  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 

The  work  of  the  Commissions  embraces  two  sets  of  forces,  one 
of  which  competes  with  the  twin  evils  of  alcohol  and  prostitution 
and  one  which  aims  to  suppress  them.  A  cardinal  principle  of 
their  policy  is  that  concentration  on  the  former  lightens  the  neces- 
sity for  the  latter.  Among  the  former  are  the  agencies  that, 
already  in  existence,  have  been  accorded  official  recognition  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissions.  The  club  life 
of  the  cantonment,  for  instance,  is  in  the  capable  hands  of  the 


Litter-racing  is  one  of  the  exciting  military  "efficiency  games"  instituted  at  the  camps,  and  draws 
as  large  and  enthusiastic  a  crowd  as  football  or  baseball 


Not  the  least  of  Uncle  Sam's  duties  to  his  soldier  sons  is  teaching  English  to  the  foreign  born 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  similar  organizations.  With  its  wide  experience  in  army 
and  navy  work,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  particularly  well  equipped 
to  furnish  recreational  and  social  facilities  within  the  camps,  and 
it  has  made  good  use  of  the  money  that  was  privately  subscribed 
for  the  purpose.  In  each  of  the  National  Army  cantonments 
there  are  from  nine  to  fourteen  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  in  each  of  the  camps  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  organization  has  fewer  build- 
ings in  each  camp,  but  it  is  well  represented  and  its  functions 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  No  meet- 
ings are  held  in  any  of  these  buildings  to  which  all  the  troops 
in  camp  are  not  invited,  regardless  of  religious  or  other  prefer- 
ences. Indeed,  the  admission  of  such  organizations  to  the  camps 
was  on  the  express  conditions  that  their  activities  must  not  be 
limited  to  any  particular  constituency ;  and  from  the  first  there 
has  been  a  broad  spirit  of  co-operation  among  them. 

Another   important  work   among  those  co-ordinated   by  the 
Commissions   is  that   of  the  American   Library   Association,  to 
which  has  been  delegated  the  task  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  reading-matter.      This  efficient  organization 
is  seeing  to  it  that  there  is  always  a  good  book  within  the  reach 
of  the  fighting  men.     A  special  library  building  has  been  planned 
for  each  of  the  cantonments,  ...  in  charge  of  trained  librarians. 
The  valuable  aid  of  the  Recreation  Association  of  America  was 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  on  leave.     Its  task 
has  been  to  organize  the  social  and  recreational  life  of  the  com- 
munities adjacent  to  the  training  camps 
to  provide  for  the  assimilation  of  men  in 
uniform.     It  has  placed  representatives 
in  more  than  a  hundred  such  communi- 
ties and  has  mobilized  the  hospitality  of 
churches,  clubs,  lodges,  and  other  groups 
and  organizations,  as  well  as  individuals. 
In  a  word,   it  has   awakened  the   com- 
munities to  their  obligation  toward  the 
fighting  men  at  their  doors. 

These  are  some  of  the  agencies  whose 
already  organized  forces  were  aligned  by 
the  Commissions.  But  there  were  other 
necessary  activities  that  had  to  be  or- 
ganized by  the  Government  itself.  There 
is  the  matter  of  athletics.  Less  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation  than  for  develop- 
ing the  fighting  instinct  and  the  technique 
of  fighting,  yet  it  makes  for  mental  as 
well  as  physical  fitness.  Best  of  all,  it 
promotes  that  "everlasting  team-work" 
which  will  be  so  great  a  factor  in  win- 
ning the  war.      The  Commissions  have 
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An  obstacle  race  provides  not  only  good  fun  and  good  exercise,  but  develops  a  resourcefulness  and 
agility  which  are  useful  in  getting  through  entanglements  at  the  front 

appointed  sports  directors,  who  now  have  military  rank,  and  box- 
ing instructors;  and  athletics  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  training  that  prepares  men  to  go  into 
battle. 

The  Commissions  are  developing  mass  singing  in  the  army 
and  navy.  It  is  their  purpose  to  send  men  to  France  with  the 
will  to  sing  and  the  songs  to  sing.  The  camps  are  supplied  with 
song-leaders  whose  training  and  experience  fit  them  to  direct 
this  work,  and  no  one  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  Commissions 
carries  with  it  more  inspiration,  either  for  participants  or  direc- 
tors. Closely  allied  to  the  music  is  the  dramatic  entertainment 
that  is  being  furnished  in  each  of  the  most  important  army  camps. 
Plays  of  the  best  type  are  produced  at  fully  equipped  modern 
theatres  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,000,  and  the  cost  to  the 
soldiers  is  very  low  indeed. 

Finally,  there  is  the  suppressive  side  of  the  work,  as  opposed 
to  the  competitive.  It  deals  with  the  twin  evils  that  have  always 
been  associated  with  armies  and  training  camps.  Our  War  and 
Navy  Departments  in  this  war  have  taken  the  position  that  alco- 
hol and  the  prostitute  must  be  kept  absolutely  away  from  the 
soldier,  and  where  the  forces  that  have  been  established  to  take 
the  place  of  the  things  they  are  trying  to  eliminate  do  not  accom- 
plish their  purpose,  then  the  Commissions  act  in  co-operation 
with  various  agencies  to  suppress  these  evils. 

Even  from  this  brief  outline  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  planned  and  put  into  execution  a  movement  whose  mag- 
nitude and  far-sightedness  are  one  with 
its  novelty.  .  .  . 

A  certain  general  in  a  southern  can- 
tonment reported  that  covering  a  period 
of  three  weeks,  while  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  men  could  have  had  leave  from 
the  camp,  only  thirty  per  cent,  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is  clear;  that  camp  was  more 
attractive  than  the  adjacent  towns.  The 
boys  knew  there  would  be  more  doing, 
at  less  cost,  right  in  their  own  Liberty 
Theatre,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C. 
bungalows,  and  even  in  the  barracks, 
than  in  any  of  the  communities  nearby. 

Although  the  camp  communities  '  of 
the  country  are  doing  wonders  in  enter- 
taining men  on  leave,  nevertheless  Uncle 
Sam,  like  many  another  wise  guardian, 
began  by  making  home  attractive  for  his 
nephews.  Working  through  the  War 
Department  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  he  provided  each  of  the 
sixteen  National  Army  camps  with  a 
theatre  having  a  seating  capacity  of  three 
thousand  and  a  stage  accommodating  the 


scenery  of  plays  classed  as  "Broadway 
productions."  These  playhouses  are 
built  of  wood,  but  they  have  been  con- 
tracted along  modern  lines  and  embody 
every  detail  that  makes  for  quick  and 
easy  emptying  in  case  of  fire.  There  is 
no  balcony,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
theatre,  the  aisles  and  spaces  between  the 
rows  of  seats  are  wide,  and  the  exits  are 
many.  There  are  real  footlights,  dress- 
ing-rooms with  running  hot  and  cold 
water,  a  complete  equipment  of  tackle 
for  handling  drops,  flies  and  wings,  and 
an  outfit  of  regulation  "sets,"  so  that  any 
ordinary  play  may  be  staged  without 
extra  scenery  or  properties.  In  the  win- 
ter both  auditorium  and  stage  are 
warmed  by  large  heaters. 

The  doors  open  early,  but  not  before 
a  long  queue  of  soldiers  has  collected  at 
the  entrance,  waiting  for  first  choice  of 
unreserved  seats.      They  are  an  orderly 
crowd,  although   an  expectant  one,  and 
in  the  glare  of  the  big  electric  sign  in 
front  of  the  theatre  there  is  enough  life 
and  action  to  remind  a  New  York  sol- 
dier of   the  Hippodrome  just  before  a 
Saturday  night  performance.      One  element  is  lacking,  however, 
and  that  is  the  ticket  speculators.      When  the  doors  are  opened 
you  will  notice  that  the  men  pay  their  way  in  with  coupons  from 
little  books,  the  celebrated  "Smileage  Books,"  by  virtue  of  which 
one  may  provide  his  soldier  friend  with  from   four  to  twenty 
admissions  to  the  shows  that  visit  the  camps.      Those  who  have 
invested  their  dollar  or  their  five   dollars  in   "smileage"   would 
wish  no  better  return  than  to  see  the  final  test  of  its  efficacy  at 
one  of  the  Liberty  Theatres. 

While  the  audience  is  being  seated  by  the  soldiers  detailed 
as  ushers,  the  regimental  band  that  will  officiate  as  orchestra 
stops  in  front  of  the  theatre  on  its  way  in  and  plays  two  or  three 
selections  just  by  way  of  livening  up  the  occasion.  Vociferous 
applause  greets  them  as  they  file  in  and  take  their  places  in  the 
orchestra  pit.      It  is  quite  like  a  small-town  theatre-gathering. 

The  reserved  seats  begin  to  fill  up.  Officers  arrive,  the  band 
plays  a  rousing  overture,  and  the  curtain  rises.  After  that  it  is 
hard  for  a  soldier  to  realize  that  he  is  in  camp,  which  is  the  exact 
effect  aimed  at  by  the  Commission  in  developing  the  Liberty  The- 
atre idea.  .   .  . 

But  better  than  merely  giving  the  boy  a  good  time  is  the  other 
role  played  by  the  Liberty  Theatre.  Helping  the  boys  to  make 
their  own  good  times  is  a  part  of  their  field  of  usefulness.  They 
are  the  town-halls  of  these  military  communities,  and  as  such 
they  serve  for  a  variety  of  uses.  In  many  a  regiment  there  is 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Boxing  is  taught  by  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  because  it  is  closely  allied  to 
efficiency  in  bayonet  fighting.     The  men  like  it,  too 
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TRAVEL 


WHERE       BRIMSTONE       HIDES 


By  Guy  E.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 


Volcanic  sulphur  gatherers  of  Japan 


Jagged  cliffs  of  pure  yel- 
low sulphur,  sixty  feet 
high,  are  the  visible  signs 
of  great  and  unfailing 
subterranean  brimstone 
deposits 


IF  you  visit  Calcasieu  Parish,  La., 
you  will  at  once  be  attracted  by 
the  immense  sheer  cliffs  of  pure, 
yellow,  rock-like  material,  fifty  or 
more  feet  high,  which  indicate  per- 
haps the  most  singular  mines  in  the  world. 

But  surely  pure  sulphur  does  not  occur  in  huge  banks  on  the 
surface  of  a  level  country ;  the  geographies  say  that  it  is  found 
in  deposits  in  the  earth  or  around  the  vents  of  volcanoes.  The 
great  natural  sulphur  deposits  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  far 
underground,  and  these  visible  sulphur  cliffs  containing  thousands 
of  tons  of  sulphur,  99^2  per  cent  pure,  are  man-made,  and  almost 
as  fast  as  they  are  made  they  are  torn  down  and  shipped  away, 
and  then  other  banks  are  made. 

Far  beneath  these  man-made  cliffs  lies  a  great  subterranean 
deposit  of  brimstone  which  furnishes  this  huge  supply  of  sulphur, 
but  no  man  has  ever  seen  this  strange  mine  or  probably  ever  will. 
By  a  wonderful  process  the  sulphur  is  melted  into  liquid  deep 
down  in  the  ground,  then  pumped  to  the  surface  and  run  into 
enormous  bins  where  it  cools  and  solidifies. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  an  oil  company  was  drilling  for  petroleum 
in  Louisiana,  and  while  little  oil  was  found,  at  a  depth  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  the  drill  encountered  a  great  bed  of  sulphur 
rock.  Overlying  quicksands  made  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  im- 
possible. Later  an  immense  iron  cylinder  was  brought  from 
France  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  an 
endeavor  to  reach  the  sulphur,  but  with  it  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  was  also  sunk,  for  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  quick- 
sands broke  the  huge  pipe.  Then  some  twenty  years  later  still, 
a  Cleveland  man  devised  a  scheme  which  has  given  us  the  cheapest 
and  the  purest  natural  sulphur  in  the  world,  and  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  dominating  position  in  the  world's  sulphur  market 
held  so  long  by  Sicily. 

Sulphur    is    one    of    the    very     important     war     minerals 


and,  thanks  to  the  Frasch  method  and  these  unique  de- 
posits, America  has  had  an  unfailing  supply.  This 
"mine"  and  the  more  recently  discovered  sulphur  deposit 
at  Bryan  Heights,  Texas,  were  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  an  adequate  supply  for  war  uses. 

The  singular  method  of  mining  sulphur  consists  in 
heating  to  the  boiling  point  some  seven  or  eight  million 
gallons  of  water  daily  and  forcing  it  through  pipes  down 
into  the  sulphur  beds  at  a  depth  of  from  eight  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet.  This  melts  the  sulphur,  which  is 
allowed  to  collect ;  it  partially  rises  and  is  pumped  to  the 
surface,  having  the  appearance  of  maple  syrup  as  it  runs 
from  the  pipes.  The  wells,  one  hundred  feet  apart,  are 
sunk  in  groups,  and  all  in  a  group  are  steamed  together. 
A  single  well  will  pump  as  high  as  five  hundred  tons  of 
sulphur  a  day  and  it  may  keep  up  a  steady  flow  for  months 
at  a  time.  The  liquid  sulphur  from  each  well  is  pumped 
into  huge  bins  of  heavy  planks  nailed  to  posts,  which 
are  carried  higher  and  higher  as  the  sulphur  pile  grows. 
The  hot,  liquid  sulphur  is  turned  into  the  center  of  these 
pounds  and  immediately  spreads  in  all  directions,  cooling 
and  solidifying  so  rapidly  as  to  permit  continuous  pump- 
ing. When  the  bin  is  filled  with  sulphur — to  a  height  of 
about  sixty  feet — -the  boards  are  taken  down  and  another 
bin  is  built  alongside,  so  that  continuous  blocks  of  solid 
sulphur  are  formed,  five  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more  in  width,  and  with  a  height 
of  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet.  One  of  these  huge  cakes  may 
contain  over  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sulphur. 

To  ship  the  sulphur  a  railroad  spur  is  built  beside  the 
block,  the  mass  is  thrown  down  and  broken  up  by  blasting, 
and  the  sulphur  is  picked  up  and  loaded  into  cars  by  loco- 
motive cranes  with  grab  buckets,  each  of  which  takes  a 
couple  of  tons  at  a  bite  and  loads  a  thirty-five-ton  car 
in  fourteen  minutes.  Shipments  from  these  artificial 
mines  frequently  reach  sixteen  hundred  tons  a  day. 

The  enormous  amount  of  water  required  for  this  un- 
derground boiling  of  the  Louisiana  sulphur  is  pumped 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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THIS  SPACE  MAY   BE  CSBD 
FOR  CO*B         '  S(  E. 


PEN  PICTURES  © 
POSTCARDS  FROM 
PLACESofINTEREST 


Stereo-Travel  Co. 


HP  HIS  railed  enclosure  is  one  of  those  places  so  common  in  our 
■*■  everyday  conversation,  and  yet  so  little  known.  It  was  here 
in  1756  that  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  Suraj-ud-Daula,  in  his  siege 
of  Calcutta,  caused  all  his  prisoners  to  be  confined  in  an  apartment 
eighteen  feet  square.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  men 
crowded  into  this  small  cell,  which  had  but  two  windows,  only 
twenty-three  survived.  The  scene  of  this  tragedy  is  familiarly 
known  as  "The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  a  place  to  which  even 
the  pacifists  have  recently  consigned  the  German  Kaiser  and 
his  staff.  A.  B.  S. 


A/I  RS.  WIGGS  of  the  well-known  Cabbage  Patch  had  nothing 
*■  *■  on  this  devoted  couple  who  preside  over  a  whole  field  of 
cabbages  near  Belfast,  Ireland.  Solitary  scarecrows  have  never 
been  known  to  complain  of  loneliness,  but  the  owner  of  this  farm 
was  taking  no  chances.  Besides,  two  heads  are  better  than  one, 
even  at  scaring  off  crows.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  gentleman 
is  providing  liquid  refreshment  for  the  party.  E.  W.  K. 


/^BSERVE  the  tender  care  with  which  this  elephant  is  carry- 
^^  ing  this  section  of  the  trunk  of  avitul  palm.  And  why 
shouldn't  he,  for  this  is  his  entree  for  the  evening  meal.  When 
one  considers  his  vegetarian  diet  and  the  fact  that  he  must  eat  it 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  one  marvels  at  his  dental  equip- 
ment, which  replaces  itself  as  the  tooth  wears  away.  This  diet 
includes  as  relishes,  roots,  juicy  saplings  and  tender  branches ; 
while  for  salad  he  munches  the  leaves  of  a  jungle  vine.  Occa- 
sionally, when  eating  his  salad,  he  will  suddenly  bellow  with  a  vio- 
lence that  betokens  wrath  ;  he  has  struck  a  thorn  !  S.  B. 


©  Stereo-Travel  Co. 
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CEWAGE  condi- 
tions  in  old  Pom- 
peii were  even  worse 
than  our  own  age  can 
boast  of.  When  one 
desired  to  empty 
waste  one  merely 
cried  from  the  win- 
dow, "Fore!"  or  its 
ancient  equivalent. 
As  a  result,  the 
streets  were  poor  for 
pedestrianism.  But 
the  ingenious  Pom- 
peian  devised  the 
stepping  stones  you 
see  in  the  picture, 
spacing  them  so  that 
chariot  wheels  could 
pass  between.       A.  S. 


r>  NARLED  digni- 
^*  ty  is  expressed 
in  the  twisted  limbs 
of  this  historic  tree. 
And  it  is  not  without 
a  claim  to  dignity,  for 
this  is  the  "Virgin's 
Tree,"  in  Heliopolis, 
Egypt.  Here  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  Holy 
Child  rested  in  Their 
flight  out  of  Egypt. 
And  it  was  from  the 
sweet  watered  spring 
at  its  base  that  They 
quenched  Their  thirst. 
Here  it  stands,  upheld 
by  its  proud  dignity 
and  also  by  an  incon- 
spicuous prop.      A.  B. 
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A  Word  About  Bonds 

''pHE  wise  holders  of  Liberty  bonds  will 
-■■  continue  holding  them  as  a  safe  invest- 
ment. The  Government  strongly  urges 
buyers  of  the  Fourth  Loan  bonds  to  be- 
ware of  unscrupulous  persons  who  offer 
to  buy  for  cash  at  a  great  discount ;  or  of 
exchanging  them  for  worthless  securities 
which  are  represented  to  bring  higher  in- 
terest. 

Every  holder  of  a  Liberty  bond  should 
consult  a  bank  before  disposing  of  it,  more 
especially  if  he  plans  to  trade  it  for  stocks 
or  other  bonds.  Get-rich-quick  schemers 
propose  to  lend  clients  money  to  buy  their 
gold-brick  stock,  taking  Liberty  bonds  as 
security.  Beware  of  this  camouflage.  Lib- 
erty bonds  will  probably  rise  well  above 
par  in  value  as  other  Government  bonds 
have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  the  shrewd 
man  who  sees  possible  gain  for  himself 
who  proposes  Liberty  bonds  as  security 
in  loaning  cash  to  others  for  investment 
uses. 

Another  loan  is  coming,  for  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  finance  peace  as  war ;  prob- 
ably the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  will  be  known 
as  the  "Peace  Loan,"  as  the  Fourth  was 
the  "Fighting  Loan." 


Information  About  Winter 
Resorts 

TITAR  worn  Club  members  and  their 
*  *  families  who  plan  to  steal  away  for 
a  rest  among  the  Southern  pines,  or  the 
balmy  air  of  the  far  south,  will  find  a 
hearty  welcome  awaiting  them  from  New 
Jersey  to  Florida.  If  you  wish  to  spend 
a  few  weeks,  or  the  winter,  on  the  east  or 


An  Invitation  to  Non-members 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Club, 
but  are  interested  in  its  objects  and  privi- 
leges and  would  like  further  information 
relative  to  membership,  mail  this  coupon 
to  the  Secretary. 


Secretary,  Travel  Club  of  America,       . 
Union  Square  North,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  information  about  the 
Travel  Club  of  America  and  membership 
application  blank. 


west  coast  of  Florida ;  if  Augusta,  Georgia, 
or  New  Orleans  beckons  you;  if  Summer- 
ville  or  Aiken  or  Camden,  South  Carolina, 
attract  you  more ;  or  if  Pinehurst  or  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  or  perhaps  the  Vir- 
ginia resorts — White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  or  Old  Point  Com- 
fort— suit  your  fancy ;  if  Lakewood  and 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  have  greater 
charms  of  accessibility ;  write  to  the  Club 
for  information  about  cottages  and  hotels. 
A  list  of  these  in  various  winter  resorts 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


A  Peace  Dinner  in  December 

'"pHE  first  dinner  of  the  season  is  planned 
-*•  by  the  Travel  Club  of  America  for 
Wednesday    evening,    December    18,    and 


Name. 


Address. 


Vilhjalmur   Stefansson 

we  are  expecting  an  unusually  large  and 
enthusiastic  gathering  to  show  the  travel- 
ers' appreciation  of  a  world  at  peace, 
which  will  enable  us  again  to  burrow  into 
the  heart  of  foreign  countries. 

The  guest  of  honor  and  chief  speaker 
will  be  the  famous  Arctic  explorer, 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  four  years'  scientific  re- 
search between  the  north  coast  of  Alaska 
and  the  North  Pole,  where  he  discovered 
the  Blonde  Eskimo  and  charted  New 
Island,  as  large  as  Iceland,  in  addition  to 
much  other  unexplored  land.  His  subject 
for  the  Peace  Dinner  is  "Four  Years  in 
the  Arctics." 

Mr.  Stefansson's  Viking  descent  fitted 
him  for  the  great  task  he  undertook  for 
the     Canadian     Government,     which    has 


placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  explorers 
of  this  generation. 

Any  out-of-town  members  who  expect 
to  be  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
Peace  Dinner  will  do  well  to  notify  the 
secretary  in  advance,  as  membership  has 
largely  increased  and  tickets  will  there- 
fore be  much  in  demand. 


Bulletin  Notes 

FURTHER  discounts  to  Travel  Club 
members  are  allowed  on  purchases, 
when  members  are  identified  by  card,  by 
the  following  firms : 

New  York  City 

H.  Trachtenberg  &  Sons,  153-159  West 
Twenty-seventh  St.,  Manufacturing  Furriers, 
10%. 

Dr.  Augustine  J.  Walsh,  220  West  Forty-sec- 
ond St.,  Dentist,  10%. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Truxillo,  33  West  Forty-second 
St.  (Suite  1648),  Dentist,  10%. 

Dr.  William  Brown  Dills,  33  West  Forty-sec- 
ond St.,  Dentist,   10%. 

The  Terhune  Co.,  Inc.,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  Print- 
ing, 10% ;  Embossing  and  Office  Supplies,  15% ; 
Engraving,  20%. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Simon  Kramer,  5724  Euclid  Ave.,  Haber- 
dasher, 10%. 

The  Ohio  Auto  Livery  Co.,  2043  East  Fifty- 
third  St.  (near  Euclid),  Limousine  and  Touring 
Cars   (rental),  10%. 

The  City  Moving  &  Transfer  Co.,  1973  East 
Fifty-fifth  St.  (near  Euclid),  Moving  and  Gen- 
eral Teaming,  10%. 

City  Office  Desk  Co.,  816  Huron  Road,  Busi- 
ness Furniture  and  Safes,  10%. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Bonney  &  Gilbert,  114  East  City  Hall  Ave., 
Merchant  Tailors,  10%. 

Whalen  Optical  Co.,  314  Granby  St.,  Opti- 
cians,  10%. 

H.  W.  Rountree  &  Bro.  Trunk  &  Bag  Co., 
101  West  Main  St.,  Trunks,  Bags  and  Leather 
Goods,  10%. 

Caffey's  Studio,  207  Granby  St.,  Portrait  Pho- 
tographer, 10%. 

Grandy,  The  Florist,  Inc.,  269  Granby  St., 
Florist,   10%. 

Tillitt  Brothers,  204-206  Plume  St.,  Sporting 
Goods,  10%. 

Robert  W.  Coates,  124  Granby  St.,  Men's 
Shoes,  10%. 

Moore  Hardware  Co.,  Inc.,  204  Market  St., 
Hardware,  10%. 

Fashion  Shop,  258  Granby  St.,  Ladies'  Wear, 
10%. 

Further  particulars  regarding  discounts 
will  be  found  on  advertising  pages. 
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Christmas  With  the  Fighters 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


In  time  of  pleasure  men  some- 
times show  themselves  for  what 
they  are,  as  truly  as  in  times  of 
panic. 

But  the  cooks  had  also  played 
a  noble  part,  and  came  to  the 
tables  rather  exhausted.  We  had 
carried  dixies  up  the  main  street 
from  the  cook-house  to  the  es- 
taminet,  and  the  French  men  and 
women  got  up  from  their  vege- 
table soups  to  watch  the  proces- 
sion of  good  English  joints. 

'"Noel,  Noel,"  we  called  to 
them;  "diner  promenarde — Ang- 
lais beaucoup  manger !"  The 
estaminet  parlor  formed  an  L- 
shaped  room,  having  a  small 
kitchen  opening  out  of  one  end. 
The  kitchen  gave  upon  a  back 
yard,  now  covered  with  smoking 
dixies,  saucepans  and  dishes. 
Within  the  parlor  the  tables  had 
been  set  end  to  end  and  plates 
and  glasses  laid.  The  guests  had 
to  bring  their  own  knives  and 
forks. 

The  piano,  which  had  been 
fetched  and  tuned,  was  placed 
in  the  corner  near  the  stove.  In 
the  room  above,  the  muslin  cur- 
tain had  been  removed  and  the 
windows  cleaned,  so  that  more 
light  reached  the  tables.  Some 
of  the  men  billeted  in  this  room 
preferred  to  remain  and  make  up 
parties  at  their  own  tables  ;  others 
rushed  downstairs  and  secured 
seats  in  the  bright  parlor  below. 

"Sergeant,  why  didn't  you 
give  us  the  tip,  and  we'd  have 
done  some  decorating  for  you." 

"Sergeant.  Why  don't  they 
never  have  only  sacred  picters  in 
France  ?" 

"Picters !  Get  a  good  side  of 
bacon  hanged  up,  that's  the  best 
picter." 

"There's  the  orderly  sergeant 
— hope  he  won't  cop  me  for  a 
guard." 

"Who  are  the  poor  devils  on 
guard  ?" 

"They'll  get  their  dinner  all 
right.  They  don't  go  on  duty  till 
six." 

The  orderly  sergeant,  merci- 
less as  fate,  was  looking  round 
the  already  crowded  room  for  his 
victims.  "The  A.S.C.  men  are 
coming  after  all,"  he  called  out  to 
me.  "I'll  come  and  give  you  a 
hand  presently."  At  that  mo- 
ment I  saw,  through  the  back 
window,  Chatham  stumbling  into 
the  yard  with  a  huge  box  on  his 
shoulder. 

By  this  time  Madame  in  her 
best  apron,  and  the  two  refugee 
ladies,  one  dressed  in  blue  plush 
and  the  other  in  a  gray  check 
skirt  and  cream  blouse,  began  to 
move  busily  about,  and  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  everything. 

Madame  was  bobbing  behind 


her  bar,  while  the  lady  in  blue 
plush  went  in  and  out  of  a  cup- 
board which  seemed  full  of  jugs 
and  woollen  petticoats. 

"Beaucoup  beer,  beaucoup 
jugs,"  said  an  interested  voice. 
Then  Madame  went  herself  into 
the  cupboard,  from  the  depths  of 
which  she  called  out  from  time  to 
time  in  a  piercing  voice.  .  . 

It  was  Mack,  I  think,  who 
once  remarked  that  French 
women  appeared  at  first  myste- 
rious, and  revealed  by  degrees 
that  they  were  simple,  whereas 
English  women  appeared  simple 
at  first  and  later  revealed  a  baf- 
fling complexity. 

A  scene  of  indescribable  den- 
sity had  meanwhile  developed  in 
the  little  kitchen.  At  the  back, 
where  the  dishing  up  of  the  soup 
was  in  progress,  N.C.O.s  holding 
plates  squeezed  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  hurried  to  the  tables 
where  the  men  who  had  not  yet 
been  served  were  singing  patient- 
ly. Having  delivered  their  plates, 
they  then  clashed  back  to  the 
swarm  in  the  kitchen.  The  core 
of  the  swarm  was  Adam  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  heaping  plate  after 
plate  with  fiery  energy,  while  an- 
other helper  worked  more 
smoothly  beside  him.  The  room 
overhead  was  not  forgotten,  and 
the  steep  wooden  stairs  re- 
sounded to  heavy  feet  as  waiters 
rushed  perilously  up  and  down 
with  as  many  plates  as  they 
could  carry.  To  compensate  for 
their  comparatively  lonely  posi- 
tion up  above,  a  gramophone  had 
been  provided,  which  two  A.S.C. 
men  took  in  charge,  and  played 
incessantly.  Its  faded  tones 
echoed  down  the  stairs.  .  .  . 

Dirty  plates  gathered  in 
shoals  in  the  yard,  and  were  ener- 
getically attacked  by  a  little  band 
of  helpers.  Owing  to  Chatham, 
hot  water  was  forthcoming.  He 
had  been  fetching  and  carrying 
from  the  cook-house  all  the 
afternoon.  I  emerged  from  a 
long  spell  of  covering  plum  pud- 
dings with  sauce  and  found  him 
in  the  yard.  He  was  looking 
through  the  back  window 
through  which  heads  and  glasses 
could  be  seen. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "they're  en- 
joying themselves,  ain't  they? 
What's  going  on  now?" 

"Captain  T.  is  replying  after 
drinking  healths." 

"Then  the  beer  phase  has  be- 
gun." 

A  kind  of  interval  for  wash- 
ing up  occurred,  during  which  a 
friend  of  mine  came  out  into  the 
yard,  already  rather  drunk,  and 
began  to  walk  about  among  the 
dirty  plates.  "Mind  ye,"  says  he, 
"this  is  verra  pleasant,  and  I'm 


Every  Hand 

Will  Point  To  Puffed  Grains 

//  you  ask  the  children  what  they  want 

A  million  mothers  know  that. 

No  other  dainty  made  from  wheat,  corn  or  rice  appeals  to  a 
child  like  Puffed  Grains. 

For  Puffed  Grains  are  airy,  flimsy  bubbles — grains  puffed  to 
eight  times  normal  size. 

They  are  so  fiercely  toasted  that  they  have  an  almond  flavor. 
And  they  melt  like  snowflakes  in  the  mouth. 

And  these  Puffed  Grains,  which  children  love,  are  the  best 
possible  grain  foods  for  them. 

They  are  steam-exploded.  A  hundred  million  food  cells  in 
each  kernel  have  been  blasted. 

By  this  unique  process — Prof.  Anderson's  process — these  grains 
are  fitted  to  digest  as  they  never  were  before. 

They  seem  like  food  confections,  but  they  mark  the  farthest 
apex  in  a  scientific  grain  food. 

Let  children  eat  all  they  will.     Keep  all  three  kinds  on  hand. 

Puffed  Wheat  being  a  whole-wheat    prod- 
uct,  no  substitute  need  be  bought  with  it. 


With  Butter,  Cream  and 
Sugar,  or  in  Milk 

After  school,  crisp  and  slightly  butter 
for  hungry  children  to   eat  dry. 

Mix  them  in  your  fruit  dish — scatter  in 
your  soups.  Above  all,  serve  them  in  all 
bowls   of   milk. 


Puffed 
Wheat 

Puffed 
Rice 

Corn 
Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c  Except 
in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Qate  Com  p any 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 
FOR  READING  AND  GIVING 


the   glorious 
ulenspiegel 


civentures   of  tyl 


BY  CHARLES  DE  COSTER 


This  book,  called  by  Camille  Lemmonier  "The  Bible  of 
the  Flemings,"  is  an  epic  novel  of  the  Flemish  race  during 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  when  Belgium  was  suffering  the 
yoke  of  Spain  very  much  as  she  has  been  suffering  the 
yoke  of  Germany.  The  hero,  Tyl  Ulenspiegel,  is  a  hero  of 
the  people,  a  type  of  the  inexhaustible  democracy  of  the 
Flemish  race  which  is  immortal  through  continual  betrayal. 
Tyl  journeys  about  Flanders  with  the  verve  and  boisterous 
humor  of  a  character  from  Rabelais,  but  there  is  also  a 
tender  side  to  his  character,  and  his  true  love  for  the 
maiden  Nele  makes  a  delightful  idyl  of  youth.  Among 
Belgians  the  author  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  being 
the  writer  of  the  national  epic  of  Flanders,  and  the  closing 
passages  of  the  book,  though  written  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  read  as  though  they  might  have  been  produced 
by  some  exiled  Belgian  patriot  and  visionary  of  today. 
Charmingly  illustrated  from  16  full-page  woodcuts  by 
Albert   Delstanche.     $2.50  net. 


th 


of 


island      o  t     1  n  t  r  1  g  u  t 

BY  ISABEL  OSTRANDER 


No  one  who  has  read  "Suspense"  will  need  to  be  told  that 
this  new  novel  by  Isabel  Ostrander  is  a  mystery  tale.  A 
lonely  island — a  gang  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  an  ap- 
pealing hero  and  heroine — these  the  author  has  woven  into 
a  story  as  thrilling  and  as  adventurous  as  the  proverbial 
Supreme  Court  judge  could  wish.  First  edition  exhausted 
on  publication.     Second  edition  on  press.     $1.50  net. 


th 


e     man     with     the     club     foot 

BY  VALENTINE  WILLIAMS 

A  strange  message  came  to  Captain  Okewood — an  almost 
meaningless  scrap  of  paper.  How  that  slip  of  paper  caused 
him  to  take  a  perilous  trip  alone  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  his  thrilling  adventures  on  the  way  and 
his  fight  against  the  whole  German  spy  system  led  by  its 
evil  genius,  the  man  with  the  club  foot,  make  one  of  the 
most  enthralling  adventure  romances  that  have  been  writ- 
ten in  years. 

"If  you  ever  had  your  doubts  as  to  what  was  meant,  pre- 
cisely, by  the  adjective  'gripping'  as  applied  to  a  tale  of 
love,  intrigue  and  adventure,  read  'The  Man  With  the 
Club  Foot,'  by  Valentine  Williams.  'Gripping'  means  that 
your  hair  rises  on  end  at  the  first  chapter  and  does  not 
subside  until  the  tale  is  done.  .  .  ." — Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger.     Second  printing.     $1.50  net. 


beyond    life 


BY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

"Cabell  is  the  biggest  event  in  American  literature  for 
many,  many  years,  and,  I  am  convinced,  the  greatest  living 
master  of  English  prose." — Burton  Rascoe,  Literary  Editor 
of  the  Chicago   Tribune. 

People  who  are  interested  in  adroit  thinking  and  fine  ex- 
pression will  extract  great  pleasure  from  this  stimulating 
volume.  It  is  a  series  of  essays  on  life  and  literature  in 
which  the  author  has  put  a  great  deal  of  shrewd  comment 
on  people  and  books,  and  has  devoted  an  original  theory 
of  art  which  in  its  extension  into  life  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
discussion.  That  portion  of  the  public  which  recognizes 
in  James  Branch  Cabell  one  of  the  commanding  figures 
in  modern  literature  will  find  new  and  increased  reason  for 
its  enthusiasm  in  "Beyond  Life."     $1.50  net. 

At   all  booksellers 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Publishers       Union  Square,  N..Y. 


not  running  it  down,  ye  under- 
stand— Sergeant — but  we  dinna 
attach  importance  to  Christmas 
in  Scotland.  A  man  will  not  take 
his  drop  at  Christmas  with  the 
same  satisfaction  as  he  will  on 
New  Year's  Eve.  This  is  verra 
pleasant,  verra  pleasant,  but  I 
could  bide  a  week  for  it,  Ser- 
geant. 

"That  perhaps  explains,"  I 
said,  "why  the  chaplain  refused 
to  hold  a  service  this  morning- 
even  a  voluntary  service — when 
the  men  asked  him.  He  told  me 
it  was  not  the  custom  in  Scot- 
land.    He's  a  Presbyterian." 

"It's  no  the  custom.  It's  no 
the  custom.  And  why  should  it 
be?  Why  go  to  the  kirk  if  it's 
not  the  Sabbath?  We're  not  all 
papists  yet,  though  there  are 
many  on  the  way,  and  through 
the  porrch  of  episcopacy " 

At  this  point  he  broke  a  plate 
and  was  hustled  out  of  the  yard. 
Within  the  estaminet  some  one 
began  a  popular  tune  on  the 
piano.  A  lamp  was  lit.  Then 
another  and  another.  Men 
dropped  down  from  the  darken- 
ing room  above  and  squeezed  into 
the  parlor  between  the  tables. 
Only  the  two  A.S.C.  men  stayed 
upstairs  with  absorbed  faces, 
playing  the  gramophone. 

Mack  and  I  found  two  chairs 
and  sat  in  the  doorway  of  the 
kitchen.  We  could  see  half  of 
the  crowded  room  in  front  of  us, 
the  rows  of  heads  and  the  glasses 
along  the  tables.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  French  ladies 
came  forward  between  the  tables 
carrying  a  jug.  Glasses  were 
raised.  She  bent  her  head, 
smiled  and  nodded.  The  light 
from  a  swinging  lamp  fell  on  her 
shoulders. 

"They'll  ask  her  to  sing,"  I 
expect.  "See — there's  the  ser- 
geant-major going  up  to  her." 

An  interval  was  filled  by  the 
pianist  with  a  rendering  of  "The 
Long,  Long  Trail." 

"I  hate  that  bloody  wail,"  said 
some  one  near  by. 

"There's  a  certain  crude  mel- 
ancholy in  it,"  said  Mack,  "and 
in  other  popular  songs." 

"We  are  poor  in  our  pleas- 
ures." 

"This  is  comfort,  not  pleas- 
ure. We  are  comforting  our- 
selves." 

When  we  had  all  sung  "The 
Long,  Long  Trail,"  several  heads 
were  turned  towards  the  French 
ladies  to  see  if  they  were  much 
impressed. 

The  next  song  was  a  pleasant 
surprise.  The  old  Frenchman 
suddenly  removed  his  clay  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  stood  up, 
still  smiling.  He  began  to  sing 
before  we  well  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  only  after  the  noise 
had  been  hushed  could  we  hear 
him.     It  was  evidently  a  comic 


song,  for  he  laughed  at  it  him- 
self, and  the  ladies  giggled  be- 
hind the  bar.  .  .  . 

"Now,  perhaps,  Mamselle 
will  sing?"  But  apparently  the 
lady  was  shy.  The  next  item 
was  an  honest  attempt  by  an 
N.C.O.  to  give  a  speech  from 
Shakespeare,  but  his  voice  was 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand silence. 

Men  who  were  not  drunk 
listened  respectfully,  and  a  few 
with  pleasure.  .  .  . 

Then  someone  in  front  said, 
"The  French  lady  is  going  to 
sing!  the  French  lady!"  Necks 
were  craned.  The  hubbub  and 
the  snatches  of  conversation  died 
down.  Suddenly  a  woman's 
voice  leaped  like  a  thin  flame  into 
the  air,  and  everyone  held  his 
breath.  We  could  not  see  the 
singer  from  where  we  sat.  She 
was  singing  like  a  lost  soul.  It 
was  the  Marseillaise. 

We  knew  the  tune  well 
enough  and  used  to  whistle  it  on 
the  march,  but  none  of  us  had 
heard  it  from  French  voices. 

Now  we  seemed  to  hear  it  for 
the  first  time,  from  this  myster- 
ious woman.  I  rose  with  others 
and  penetrated  into  the  room. 

The  other  two  women  had 
joined  in  and  the  three  were 
standing  together  behind  the  bar. 
The  old  man  stood  up,  too,  and 
was  beating  time  with  his  clay 
pipe.  Some  new  spirit  had 
seized  us  all.  It  was  nothing  of 
comfort  or  pleasure,  heroism  or 
romance.  We  were  on  our  feet 
to  the  real  thing  at  last,  to  some- 
thing dynamic  and  intangible  be- 
hind which  we  dimly  saw  the  mo- 
tives of  our  own  hard  lives.  We 
roared  the  chorus  to  syllables  of 
our  own,  and  when  the  women 
had  finished  the  applause  was 
deafening.  I  seemed  to  hear  re- 
mote voices  shouting  through 
mine,  "Dans  le  coeur  je  vous 
porte.  .  .  .  Francais  .  .  .  savoir 
faire  music  des  revolution.  .  .  ." 
We  clapped  and  shouted  continu- 
ously, and  many  men  pressed 
round  the  bar. 

But  she  would  not  sing  again, 
and  continued,  with  faint  color 
in  her  cheeks,  to  serve  at  the 
tables. 

Many  songs  followed,  but  to 
none  was  such  an  ovation  given. 

The  sergeant-major  looked  at 
his  watch  and  allowed  a  last 
song.  "You've  all  given  us  a 
fine  time,"  said  a  friend,  leaning 
against  the  door  post.  "Ser- 
geant," said  another  friend,  lean- 
ing against  the  first,  "Teddy's 
that  wild — he  shaved  his  nose 
this  morning  by  mistake,  and  we 
tell  him  he'll  have  to  go  on." 

"Good-night,  Sergeant.  You're 
not  drunk  in  the  Army  if  you 
can  lie  on  the  ground  and  not  fall 
off  .  .  .  it's  a  great  test  .  .  .  the 
ground." 
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1  he  approach  to  San  Jose, 
rolling  down  grade  on  the  rail- 
way from  Cartago,  struck  me  as 
charming;  and  the  city  itself, 
shaded  by  magnificent  trees  that 
somehow  suggest  the  elms  of 
New  Haven,  is  altogether  de- 
lightful. As  in  all  old  cities  built 
by  Spaniards  its  principal  edi- 
fices loom  up  grand  and  pictur- 
esque. In  the  suburbs  are  many 
spots  of  interest,  including  the 
immense  coffee-drying  plants 
nearby,  with  their  acres  of  con- 
crete sun-driers  to  which  the 
berries  are  floated  after  husking. 
San  Jose  is  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  and  is 
encircled  by  the  mountain 
heights.  In  the  evening  you  will 
see  as  many  persons  with  over- 
coats as  without  them.  In  place 
of  the  Panama  hat  of  the  tropics 
appear  the  fedora  and  derby. 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the 
country,  but  even  the  little  news- 
boys who  divide  their  time  be- 
tween selling  newspapers  and 
peddling  boxes  of  fresh  straw- 
berries can  speak  some  English. 

For  generations  this  wonder- 
ful old  city  was  shut  off  from 
all  but  the  most  urgent  travel. 
The  toilsome  journey  over  the 
dirt  roads  up  from  Puntarenas 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  made 
on  muleback  or  else  by  the  pic- 
turesque wooden-wheeled  ox- 
carts driven  by  Catalonians  or  by 
the  Indians.  To-day  the  capital 
is  reached  either  from  the  Atlan- 
tic or  from  the  Pacific  by  rail. 

All  Central  Americans  love 
to  travel  by  train.  That  they 
make  traveling  a  gala  time  is  em- 
phatically attested  by  the  large 
number  of  venders  of  dulces  or 
sweets,  soda  pop,  oranges,  tan- 
gerines and  cookies  at  every  sta- 
tion. 

Below  San  Jose,  passing  to 
the  Pacific,  is  a  succession  of  fer- 
tile, tilled  valleys  and  hillsides, 
tier  below  tier,  for  the  train 
seems  forever  rolling  downward. 
Each  community  has  its  depot, 
and  bevies  of  pretty  girls  come 
to  bid  some  friend  adieu.  Life 
is  taken  less  in  deadly  earnest 
than  in  the  States.  There  is 
more  laughter  in  an  average 
Costa  Rican  than  you  will  hear 
in  a  crowd  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica, or  would  hear  even  though 
we  were  not  sobered  by  the  war. 

For  many  generations  young 
men  of  wealth  in  Central  Amer- 
ica went  to  Paris  or  Madrid  to 
complete  their  educations  or  to 
take  a  finishing  travel  course. 
Of  late  years  they  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  a 
city  of  the  size  of  San  Jose — 
about     40,000     inhabitants  —  so 


many  people  who  have  travelled 
in  foreign  lands. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  of  Costa 
Rica  I  found  the  country  more 
open  and  less  humid  than  on  the 
Caribbean  seaboard.  The  won- 
derful jungles  with  their  riot  of 
fantastic  growths,  that  suggest 
the  foreworld,  the  giant  ferns, 
palms  and  creepers  are  not  as 
numerous  as  on  the  Caribbean 
shores.  The  annual  rainfall  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Cordilleras 
is  about  seventy  inches  as  com- 
pared with  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty inches  on  the  Caribbean  side. 
In  the  verano,  from  December 
to  April,  the  country  becomes  dry 
and  brush  fires  start. 

The  lower  foothills  near  the 
coast  are  rugged,  recalling  the 
Sierras  of  California.  Our  train, 
whose  second-class  coaches  were 
loaded  with  families  of  farmers, 
each  boasting  a  bevy  of  babies, 
glided  down  the  long  slopes 
through  valley  after  valley,  each 
hour  registering  an  increase  of 
temperature.  At  last  we  came  to 
a  low  plateau  where  much  lum- 
bering is  carried  on.  Thence  an- 
other downward  plunge  and  we 
reached  Puntarenas,  the  Pacific 
port  of  Costa  Rica,  at  the  end  of 
a  sand  spit  that  extends  for  five 
miles  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya. 

At  last  our  train  reached 
Puntarenas,  which  is  the  water- 
ing place  of  the  republic.  It 
boasts  club  houses,  hotels,  many 
steam  launches  and  spots  for  surf 
bathing  which  are  fenced  in 
from  sharks.  Hither  come  the 
people  of  the  uplands  for  a 
change  of  clime. 

Puntarenas  is  an  important 
port,  but  deep-drawing  ships  are 
forced  to  anchor  in  the  harbor, 
whence  cargoes  are  transferred 
by  lighters.  There  are  no  tracks 
to  shipside  as  there  are  at  Port 
Limon.  The  cattle  industry 
flourishes  round  about  and  all 
the  way  up  into  Nicaragua. 
Among  the  exports  are  thousands 
of  deer  skins  sent  away  each 
month  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves.  In  the  market-place  the 
skins  of  jaguars,  ocelots  and 
pumas  are  displayed  in  great 
abundance.  A  fine  jaguar  skin 
may  be  purchased  for  as  little  as 
five  colones — two  dollars  Amer- 
ican money. 

At  last  we  catch  a  steamer 
and  are  away.  Puntarenas,  with 
its  clusters  of  cocoa-palms,  be- 
comes a  dark  green  strip  upon 
the  horizon.  But  the  mountains 
of  the  republic,  gaining  by  per- 
spective, seem  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  into  the  heavens — pyra- 
mids of  peaks  bathed  in  purple 
mists,  illusory,  distant,  majestic, 
wild. 


Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted 


The  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World  is  counting  her  children. 

She  wants  your  name — and 
yours — and  yours — the  names 
of  all  her  children. 

So,  stand  up,  you  men  and 
women  of  America — stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

Let  The  Greatest  Mother  in 
the  World  see  what  a  big, 
proud  family  she  has. 

You've  given  your  saare  to 
your  Red  Cross — given  it  gen- 
erously— and  you'll  give  your 
share  again  when  the  time 
comes. 


Right  now  your  Red  Cross 
wants  your  name — not  a  con- 
tribution— wants  to  know  that 
you  are  a  member— pledged  to 
help  her. 

The  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World  wants  to  know  who  her 
children  are  before  Christmas. 

Give  your  name  and  a  dollar 
to  the  next  Red  Cross  Worker 
who  asks  you  for  it. 

Answer  "Present"  at  the 
Christmas  Red  Cross  Roll  Call. 
Stand  up  and  be  counted,  you 
children  of  The  Greatest 
Mother  in  the  World. 


All  you  need  is  a  Heart  and  a  Dollar 

HI  RED  CROSS  CHRISTMAS  ROLL  CALL 

December  16-23 
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HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

Broadway,  3 2d  &  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

Direct  Entrance  to  Broadway 
Subway    and    Hudson  Tubes 

One  Block  from 
Pennsylvania  Station 

Equally  Convenient  for  Amusements, 
Shopping  or  Business 

Rates  $2.00  Per  Day  and  Up 


400  Baths 
600  Rooms 


A  SPECIALTY 

155  Pleasant  Rooms,   with   Private  Bath 

$3.00  Per  Day 

The  Martinique  Restaurants  Are  Well   Known 
for    Good    Food   and    Reasonable    Prices 
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TRA V  EL 


WH 


HIS? 


It  is  the 
Tired 
Business 
Man 


He  is  chain-lightning  in  his  office.  He  knows 
all  about  the  bank-statement,  j  the  corn  crop, 
the  freight-car  shortage,  the  liquidation  of 
Smith-Jones,  Inc.,  and  the  drop  in  Iceland 
Moss  Preferred.  He  can  quote  you,  instantly, 
the  August  production  of  his  Grand  Rapids 
branch   factory   to   one-tenth   of    one  percent. 

But  socially!  great  Beatrice  Fairfax! 


£- 


He  is  lost  at  a  dance;  swamped  at  a  dinner;  helpless 
when  confronted  with  hostesses,  buds,  dowagers,  visit- 
ing French  generals,  literary  lions,  Hindu  musicians, 
Japanese  dancers;  dumb  at  discussions  of  Eli  Nadel- 
man's  sculpture,  or  golf,  or  airplane  production,  or 
pedigreed  dogs. 

Sometimes,  in  his  secret  soul,  he  wonders  how  other 
men  get  on  so  well  with  people  who  are,  to  him,  as 
incomprehensible  as  the  dodo. 

And  yet  it's  so  easy — so  simple — so  inexpensive  to  learn. 


All  he  needs  is  tear  off  that  coupon  and  spend  a  single 
dollar  for  six  issues  of  the  forward-marching  magazine 
of  modern  American  life — its  arts,  sports,  dances,  fash- 
ions, books,  operas,  gaieties,  and  humors:  Vanity  Fair. 
Vanity  Fair  costs  $3  a  year — 35  cents  a  copy.  There  is 
more  joyous  fun-making  and  mental  stimulation  in  one 
single  copy  than  in  fourteen  yards  of  Bergson  or  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Yet,  if  you  do  not  know  Vanity  Fair, 
or  would  like  to  know  it  better,  you  may  have  five  whole 
copies  for  an  insignificant  dollar  bill — six,  if  you  mail 
the  coupon  at  once. 


Five  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair  for  $1 

Six,  if   you    mail   the   coupon    now. 

Stop  where  you  are!     Tear  off  that  coupon! 


VANITY  FAIR,   19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

I  want  to  go  through  life  with  my  mind  open;  to  keep  my  sympathies  warm;  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  and 
liveliest  influences  of  modern  life.  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  send  me  the  next  FIVE  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair.  I 
will  remit  $1  on  receipt  of  your  bill  (OR)  my  favorite  dollar  is  inclosed.  I  understand  that  if  this  order  is  re- 
ceived in  time,  you  will  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  current  issue,  making  SIX  issues  in  all. 

Name Street 

Illustrations  copyright  hy   Vanity    Fair. 

Citv   • State  
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Developing  the  Doughboy 

{Continued  from  page  39) 


talent  enough,  professional  and 
amateur,  from  which  to  organize 
and  produce  a  high-class  minstrel 
show  or  other  entertainment,  and 
these  can  be  held  in  the  theatre. 
The  Commission  is  securing  for 
each  Liberty  Theatre  a  man  who 
has  had  experience  in  coaching 
amateur  dramatics,  preferably  one 
who  has  directed  production  in 
men's  colleges Big  "sing- 
songs,'' with  the  song-coach  lead- 
ing from  the  stage  and  three 
thousand  performers  seated  in 
the  auditorium,  are  another  phase 
of  its  utility.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
civic  center  of  the  camp. 

Provision  is  being  made  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  entertain- 
ments of  various  kinds  at  naval 
training  stations  and  smaller 
camps.  At  every  one  there  are 
movies  and  each  Liberty  The- 
atre is  also  equipped  with  a  pro- 
jection-machine. The  best  and 
latest  feature  films  procurable 
are  run,  and  they  always  draw  a 
crowd,  for  although  they  are 
carefully  censored,  the  censor- 
ship has  been  exercised  merely 
on  the  maudlin,  without  interfer- 
ing with  red-blooded  action, 
wholesome  sentiment,  and  good 
humor. 

Vaudeville  is  another  form  of 
entertainment  popular  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C.  bunga- 
lows. It  is  supplied  from  out- 
side sources  and  by  the  men 
themselves,  the  latter  being  the 
more  enjoyable  because  the  men 
know  better  what  will  "get 
across."  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  professional  talent  in  the 
ranks,  so  that  with  their  coaching 
and  the  natural  ability  that  it 
brings  out  among  the  men,  the 
entertainments  produced  are  of- 
ten of  a  high  order. 

Music  plays  an  important 
part  in  these  productions.  There 
are  excellent  singers  in  every 
camp  and  many  musicians  who 
do  not  play  in  the  bands.  A 
Knights  of  Columbus  secretary 
told  me  of  a  negro  trooper  who 
teased  melody  out  of  a  cigar-box 
fiddle  with  one  string,  and  of  an- 
other in  his  company  who 
drummed  amazingly  with  thim- 
bled  fingers  on  an  old  wash- 
board. One  evening  an  officer 
who  was  passing  the  barracks 
beheld  a  negro  on  guard  duty,  his 
gun  over  his  shoulder,  shuffling 
up  and  down  in  jig-time.  From 
inside  came  the  sound  of  a 
strange,  barbaric  tune  played 
with  a  most  provocative  synco- 
pation. The  officer  stopped  to 
watch.      Finally   the   guard    saw 


him.  Overcome  with  mortifica- 
tion, he  managed  to  salute. 
"Boss,"  he  said,  "it's  jest  nachclly 
impossible  for  ma  feet  to  behave 
when  I  hears  that  music  playin'." 
Such  talent  as  this  does  not  go 
to  waste  when  an  entertainment 
is  being  arranged. 

Unique  among  the  canton- 
ments in  a  number  of  ways,  is 
Camp  Funston  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas.  With  the  largest  num- 
ber of  troops  in  any  of  the  camps, 
it  is  located  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  town  large 
enough  to  assimilate  the  men  on 
leave.  Owing  to  this  condition 
the  Commission  approved  the 
granting  of  concessions  to  pri- 
vate amusement  enterprises  in  a 
special  zone  within  the  camp. 
There  are  four  blocks  of  estab- 
lishments like  those  to  which  sol- 
diers resort  when  they  go  to 
town,  and  as  they  are  all  under 
Government  supervision,  their 

superiority  is  apparent 

Best  of  all  in  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  is  the  op- 
portunity offered  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  express  themselves  in 
the  mediums  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  or  in  something 
better.  The  most  successful  way 
of  entertaining  them  is  by  giving 
them  the  means  to  entertain 
themselves. 


In  Mr.  Allen's  book,  "Keep- 
ing Our  Fighters  Fit,"  published 
at  the  request  of  the  Government 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  one  gets  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  benefits  of 
camp  life. 


Where  Brimstone  Hides 
{Continued  from  page  40) 

from  the  Houston  river,  six 
miles  distant,  by  a  twelve-mil- 
lion-gallon-a-day  pump,  and  car- 
ried to  the  mines  by  a  private 
canal.  To  carry  on  the  various 
operations  of  this  great  work 
five  thousand  barrels  of  fuel-oil 
are  consumed  each  day. 

In  comparison  with  such 
gigantic  and  labor-saving  opera- 
tions as  these  in  our  Southern 
States,  the  only  mines  in  the 
country,  the  volcano  sulphur 
mining  of  Sicily  and  Japan,  even 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  these 
countries,  cannot  successfully 
compete. 


aer  oh  at  i  c  s 


<I 


by   captain   noratio    barber, 

royal  air  force 

This  book  by  Captain  Barber,  wbose  earlier  work,  "The 
Aeroplane  Speaks,  is  recognized  as  tbe  standard  textbook 
on  ground  work  and  tbe  tbeory  or  flight,  is  an  explanation 
in  simple  form,  ana  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  student,  of  tbe 
general   rules   governing  elementary    and   advanced   flying. 

Part  I,  wbicb  is  beaded  "Elementary  Flying,  is  an  ex- 
planation of  tbe  essential  elements  of  fligbt  instruction 
from  tbe  moment  tbe  student  enters  tbe  macbine  until  be 
becomes  a  finished  pilot.  Tbe  mecbanical  control  of  tbe 
macbine,  straight  flying,  turns  of  all  kinds,  stalling,  diving, 
gliding,  slide  slips,  and  various  -ways  of  landing,  flying 
tbrougb  clouds,  "taxymg  and  tbe  first  solo  fligbt  are 
described  and  analyzed. 

Part  II  explains  tbe  more  advanced  evolutions  sucb  as 
looping,  spinning,  tbe  balf  roll,  tbe  complete  roll,  tbe 
Immelman  turn,  tbe  falling  leaf,  tbe  cart  wheel,  etc. 

Captain  Barber  s  ten  years  experience  as  a  practical 
flyer  and  his  -work  as  officer  in  charge  of  instruction  at  the 
Central  Flying  School  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  England, 
make  him  especially  fitted  to  explain  authoritatively  and 
accurately  all  points  -which  the  beginning  flyer  must  know 
and  his  book  will  prove  of  exceptional  value  to  the 
student   of  flight   and   to   tbe   instructor  as   -well. 

With  29  half-lone  plates  showing  the  principal  evolutions 

$3.00  net,  postage  extra 

publishers  : :  : :  : : 

union   square,   new   york 


robert  m.  mcbride  vb?  co., 
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behind  the  wheel  of  a  war 

amDUianCe by   robert  whitney  imbne 

This  picturesque  and  lively  chronicle  of  what  one  American  saw 
and  did  while  "ambulancing  at  the  front"  is  well  worth  reading  for 
its  story  interest  alone.  Mr.  Imbrie,  who  has  been  for  the  past  year 
American  Vice-Consul  at  Petrograd,  saw  service  as  an  ambulancier 
along  the  Aisne,  the  Somme,  at  Verdun  and  in  the  Balkans,  where 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  distinguished  service. 
His  adventures  were  unusual  and  he  tells  of  them  with  a  charm 
and  a  vivacity  that  make  the  book  a  more  than  entertaining  addition 
to  war  literature.     Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

FOR  YOUNG   FOLKS 


Serbian  fairy  tales 

by  mme.  elodie  mijatovitch 

The  tales  collected  in  this  volume 
are  selected  from  the  admirable  trans- 
lation of  Serbian  Folk-Lore  made  by 
Madame  Elodie  Mijatovitch  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  They  are  racy  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  people,  and  were 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  profes- 
sional storytellers  and  of  old  peasant 
women. 

With  16  illustrations  in  color  and 
black  and  white  by  Sidney  Stanley. 
$1.60   net. 


tne  play-work  book 

by   ann   macbetb 

A  manual  for  mothers  and  teachers, 
with  numerous  illustrations  and  direc- 
tions for  the  construction  of  simple 
things  for  use  and  play.  These  are 
made  of  materials  which  involve  little 
or  no  cost.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
preserve  and  develop  many  traditional 
play-time  occupations,  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  becoming  ob- 
solete because  of  the  immense  supply 
of  foreign  toys;  and  it  is  with  a  hope 
of  stimulating  invention  and  develop- 
ment in  children  that  this  collection 
has  been  arranged.  With  20  illustra- 
tions.    $1.00  net. 


All  booksellers. 


robert  m.    mcbride    &   co.,   publishers,   new   york 
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TRA VBL 


THE  RAMBLER  IN  BOOKLAND 

The  Adventures  of  a   Publisher  s   Reader   among  his   Own   Books 
By   Roderick  Trent 


T  is  Tomlinson  who  is  really  responsible.  Tomlinson  is  a 
long,  emphatic  man  who  drops  into  our  office  once  in  so 
often — to  visit,  as  he  says.  Just  what  his  occupation  is,  I 
do  not  know,  but  from  his  habit  of  gesticulating  with  an 
outstretched  thumb,  I  have  concluded  that  at  some  time  or 
another  he  must  have  been  an  art-critic.  At  any  rate  he 
talks  very  learnedly  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  makes 
up  in  impressiveness  for  any  defects  in  his  knowledge.  And  he  seems 
to  have  much  time  to  spare! 

He  came  in,  this  particular  day,  wearing  a  mysteriously  important 
air  which  I  knew  foreboded  a  "conference"  of  some  hours. 

"Need  help,"  he  announced,  as  he  folded  himself  together,  before 
sitting  down.  Tomlinson  always  begins  in  staccatos;  it  is  only  after  a 
conversation  is  well  under  way  that  his  flowing  periods  are  heard. 
"Expert  advice,"  he  added. 

I  looked  at  him  sternly. 

"Tomlinson,"  I  said,  and  there  was  reproach  in  my  voice.  "What 
would  a  publishing  office  be  doing  with  expert  knowledge  on  any  sub- 
ject?   Be  a  good  fellow  and  tell  me  what  really  you  want." 

"I  really  want  some  help,"  he  answered  me;  and  added — "It's  about 
books." 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  relieved.  After  all,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
appealed  to  as  an  expert  in  your  own  field  and  Tomlinson,  from  my 
point  of  view,  was  in  a  bad  way.  He  wanted  to  buy  a  book,  it  seems — 
no,  several  books — and,  as  they  were  not  for  himself,  he  didn't  know 
just  what  to  get. 

"And  it's  really  a  serious  matter,"  he  told  me,  "this  business  of  giv- 
ing a  book.  I'd  never  thought  of  it  before,  for  my  Christmas  gifts  have 
always  been  rather  elaborate  ones — it's  the  only  time  in  the  year  that 
an  old  bachelor  like  me  can  do  anything  for  the  people  he  likes,  you 
know.  But  this  year,  it's  different.  Yes,  what  with  Liberty  Bonds 
and  war  charities,  it's  decidedly  different! 

"Why,"  he  continued  in  his  most  impressive  manner,  "I  began  to 
think  about  Christmas  the  other  day  and  it  positively  worried  me." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  smiled. 

"Then  I  had  a  happy  thought.  I  remembered  very  dimly,  but  still 
T  remembered,  a  phrase,  'Something  or  other  make  the  best  Christmas 
gifts.'  'Something  or  other — '  What  on  earth  was  that  something  or 
other?  I  had  read  the  phrase  over  and  over  again  last  year,  in  news- 
papers, in  magazines,  in  street  cars,  in  shop  windows.  Funny  I  couldn't 
remember  it.     And  then  it  struck  me.      Why,  of  course — 

"BOOKS  MAKE  THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

"And,  you  know,"  he  smiled,  the  happy  smile  of  the  discoverer,  "I've 
just  realized  that  it's  true. 

"Good  books  do  make  the  best  Christmas  gifts.  They're  compara- 
tively inexpensive,  they  are  permanent,  they  have  a  personality  lacking 
in  all  other  inanimate  things,  and  both  culturally  and  sentimentally 
they — " 

"My  dear  Tomlinson,"  I  exploded,  "All  that  you  say  is  quite  true, 
but  do  you  realize  that  you're  talking  to  a  man  who  knows  these  facts 
so  well  that  he  has  made  books  his  business?  Please  stop  rhapsodizing 
and  tell  me  your  troubles." 

"I  was  leading  up  to  that,"  said  Tomlinson.  "You  see,  I  had  defi- 
nitely decided  to  give  books  for  Christmas.  But— and  here  came  the 
difficulty— just  what  books?     And  how  could  I  get  them?" 

"Why  not  try  a  bookstore?"  I  ventured. 

r      i"Do^Mbe  facetious-      l  understand  the  purposes  of  a  bookstore  per- 
fectly.     What  I  mean  is  how  find  the  right  book?— for  my  aunt  Fanny 

Oh! 


—  --0...  ~~v^.    -J.VL   my  aunt  ranny 
tor   instance,   or   for   her   daughter   Elaine,    or   for   young  Tom  or 
there  s  a  score  of  them! 


There  was  the  difficulty.      I'm  not  up  on  the  current  books,  unfor- 
tunately, and  I  couldn't  go  into  a  strange  bookseller  and  ask  him  offhand 
uai.i,  my  allnt    Fanny>   whom   he   has   never   even    seen       He 

probably  knows  his  books,  but  what  does  he  know  of  aunt  Fanny's 
tastes?  J 

u  t  ^°'  I  h,ad  to  have  some  advance  knowledge.  I  tried  the  reviews- 
but  though  they  gave  me  some  useful  hints  they  didn't  cover  the  output 
ot  an  entire  publishing  season.  And  the  publishers'  advertisements- 
adjectives— nothing  but  adjectives  and  general  enthusiasm.  How  could 
1  discriminate  between  the  books  I  wanted  and  the  books  I  didn't  want?" 


"■R,.*    ™      j  , ,  ..-.i..wi  auu  uii.  uuuK.5.  x  uiuii  i  want: 

But,  my  dear  man    what  do  you  want  us  to  do?      A  publisher  must 
believe  in   his   wares.      He   spends   his   money  upon   them  " 

•     4."Tua}'f  jUSt   the   P°int."   agreed   Tomlinson   triumphantly.       "That's 
just  what  I  want  to  find  out.      Why  do  you  believe  in  them?" 
1  don  t  understand." 

<hJ'L°Ak  heAe'u  Said  "^  friend>  "You're  a  business  man.  You  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  publishing  books  which  no  one  would 
read  if  your  judgment  were  bad.  And  you  remain  solvent  ThTre  is 
worth0?;  I  Y  y°U  beheVed  thatTev,ery  one  of  the  books  you  pub  ish  wa 

Tha    rea  on  isg?  77   **u\  ■}*?  *  u     *"   *°   te"   the   Public   Just   w^a 
that  reason  is?    And  wouldn  t  it  be  the  smcerest  kind  of  advertising" 

"There's  an  idea  in  what  you  say,"  I  answered,  looking  at  the&clock 
new  books0"  "  *  1<>ng  tlmC  t0  "?"  the  reaSOn  for  ^  one  of  our 

"That's  just  why  I'm  inviting  you  to  dinner,"  he  said  "Stuff  a 
over  0theinc,0gayr0  ''    ^^  Md  COme  ^     Y°U  «»  te«  me  £ur  reasons 


Tomlinson's  cigars  are  good;  I  will  say  that  for  him.  After  two 
of  them  were  well  lighted.  .  .  . 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "What  is  this  I  hear  about  a  humorous  novel 
you  have  published — something  about  a  motorcar?     Is  it  really  funny?" 

"Oh,  'Thomas,'  "  I  said.  "Yes,  it  is  funny.  I  for  one  found  myself 
embarrassingly  conspicuous  when  I  first  read  it  on  a  crowded  train  as 
it  happened.  And  I  know  a  number  of  people  who  have  read  it  in  the 
two  months  since  it  was  published  who  confess  that  they  have  more 
than  once  caught  themselves  chuckling  in  public  as  they  recalled  some 
particularly  absurd  situation  in  which  Thomas  and  Susan  found  them- 
selves— " 

"Who's  Susan?"  asked  Tomlinson. 

"A  flivver,  if  you  must  know,"  I  told  him.  "One  such  as  was  never 
known  on  land  or  sea.  She  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  story,  although 
there  are  many  heroines  in  it  and  some  of  them  mighty  attractive.  But 
there!  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  the  story.  .I'd  spoil  it  if  I  did,  for 
half  the  value  is  in  the  way  Creswell,  the  author,  tells  it  himself.  It  is 
simply  good  wholesome  humor,  of  the  type  that  made  'Three  Men  in  a 
Boat'  so  popular.     You're  bound  to  like  it." 

"I  think  I  should,"  Tomlinson  agreed.  "Humor  is  scarce  these  days, 
but  now  that  the  war  is  over  we  may  laugh  wholeheartedly  again,  thank 
Heaven.  What  else  have  you  got?  Something  exciting  and  not  high- 
brow." 

I  laughed.  "That's  easy.  You  can  find  all  the  thrills  and  mystery 
you  want  in  'The  Man  with  the  Club  Foot'  b}'  Valentine  Williams." 

"Who's  he?"  asked  Tomlinson.     "I  don't  believe  I  know  Williams." 

"You'll  want  to  when  I  tell  you  what  his  story  is  about.  Just  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  you  were  a  young  British  officer  on  leave  in 
Holland,  that  there  were  reasons  of  the  utmost  importance  to  cause  you 
to  go  to  Germany,  although  vou  knew  it  was  impossible.  Then  chance 
sends  you  to  an  obscure  hotel  which  you  discover  is  a  hotbed  of  Ger- 
man spies  and  suddenly — outside  your  room  there  is  a  cry,  the  door 
bursts  open  and  a  man  literally  falls  into  your  arms — dead!  You  search 
him  and  discover  that  he  is  a  German  agent,  and  your  own  double. 
Wouldn't  you  appropriate  his  papers  and  set  out  upon  that  expedition 
even  though  it  might  mean  death?" 

"Humph,"  said  Tomlinson,  "I'm  afraid  I  should  look  for  the  easiest 
way  out." 

"Ah,  well,  you  wouldn't  if  you  were  a  soldier  and  there  was  some 
information  in  the  heart  of  Germany  you  wanted  to  get.  At  any  rate 
that  is  what  Desmond  Okewood  does  in  the  book,  and  from  the  moment 
he  sets  out  until  the  very  last  page,  the  book  is  made  up  of  a  succession 
of  adventures,  close-packed  with  action,  of  dangers  overcome,  and  trials 
faced.  He  fights  the  whole  spy  system  under  the  direction  of  that  arch- 
spy  for  whom  the  book  is  named — -'The  Man  with  the  Club  Foot.'  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  the  critic  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  who  said,  'If  you  ever  had  your  doubts  as  to  what  precisely  was 
meant  by  the  adjective  "gripping"  read  "The  Man  with  the  Club  Foot."  ' 

"Then  there's  another — Isabel  Ostrander's  new  novel,  'The  Island 
of  Intrigue.'  Miss  Ostrander  can  write  mystery  stories,  as  you  know 
if  you  have  read  'Suspense,'  which  we  published  last  Spring,  or  any  other 
of  her  earlier  books.  She  has  the  gift  of  concocting  plots  which  the 
reader  cannot  easily  unravel,  of  throwing  about  the  incidents  in  her 
stories  that  air  of  intensity  which  is  so  necessary  in  a  book  of  this 
kind,  and  of  maintaining  interest  in  the  events  of  which  she  writes 
without  making  her  characters  wooden.  She  is  at  her  best  in  'The 
Island  of  Intrigue,'  in  which  a  lonely  island,  a  gang  of  unscrupulous 
adventurers,  and  an  appealing  hero  and  heroine,  all  conspire  to  carry 
you  away  with  them  on  a  voyage  of  adventure  and  mystery. 

"Then  there  is  'The  Glorious  Adventures  of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel,'  by 
Charles  de  Coster.  It  seems  strange  that  we  are  discovering  Bel- 
gian literature  only  now,  and  yet  this  book,  admittedly  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  translated  into  English  for 
the  first  time,  some  fifty  odd  years  after  its  original  publication.  It  is 
an  epic  romance,  really,  as  hearty  and  robust  as  Rabelais,  although  more 
decorous;  a  picture  of  heroic  Flanders  in  the  period  of  the  Inquisition 
that  should  remain  for  all  time  what  one  of  the  greatest  Flemish  writers, 
Camille  Lemmonirier,  called  it,  'The  Bible  of  the  Flemings.'  The  vol- 
ume itself  is  one  of  which  we  are  proud;  a  well  printed  book  with 
twenty    wood-cuts  by  Albert  Delstanche. 

"There  are  many  other  books  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about — Joseph 
Appel's  'Living  the  Creative  Life,'  for  instance,  in  which  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  advertising  men  in  the  country  analyzes  true  suc- 
cess, and  incidentally  outlines  how  you  can  make  your  life  richer  and 
assure  yourself  of  happiness  in  fullest  measure.  It  might  be  called  the 
'Philosophy  of  a  Business  Man.'  Or  there  are  the  two  books  of  verse, 
'Rimes  in  Olive  Drab,'  by  an  American  soldier,  Sergt.  John  Pierre  Roche, 
poems  of  camp  life,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  American  soldier  lives 
it,  or  Geoffrey  Dearmer's  'Poems'  with  their  grim  but  haunting  pen- 
pictures  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign  in  which  the  author  took  part — " 

But  bless  me,  it's  eleven  o'clock  and  Tomlinson  has  finished  his 
third  cigar.  "Positively  his  last,"  he  says.  I  am  afraid  those  other 
books  must  wait  until  another  time. 

Yes,  this  is  a  sort  of  advertisement.  It  is  meant  to  tell  you  about  a 
few  books  which  we  like  well  enough  to  publish  and  which  we  believe 
are  strikingly  good  and  that  you  will  like  well  enough  to  buy  and  read. 
They  may  be  obtained  at  all  bookstores  and  are  published  and  recom- 
mended by  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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A    Wonderful  Art   Work 
JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 

PICTURES  OF 
WAR  WORK 
IN  AMERICA 

35  elates.  Lithograph  on  cover.  $2.00  tict. 
Reproductions  of  a  series  of  lithographs 
of  Munition  Works,  Shipyards,  etc.,  made 
by  him  with  the  permission  and  authority  of 
the  U  S.  Government.  With  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  artist.  It  lias  been 
given  few  men.  outside  of  the  armed  serv 
to  >ee  what  is  being  don<  by  Munition 
"Plants  These  drawings  are  a  permanent 
record  of  the  remarkable  activities  of  trie 
Government.  Mr.  Pennell's  leadership,  both 
in  black  and  white  illustrations  and  in 
lithography,  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  this  series.  This  book  is  truly  an  art 
'  masterpiece"  and  those  who  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  original  litho- 
graphs will  prize  these  splendid  reproduc- 
tions. 


LEADERSHIP 
AND  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  L.  C.  ANDREWS.  U.S.A. 

Fits  the  pocket.  Limp  leather.  $2.00  net. 
Limp  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Leadership  is  the  indispensable  ouality  to 
advancement  in  the  army.  Thousands  of 
officers  will  be  needed.  This  is  practically 
the  only  American  book  that  gives  practical 
advice  on  how  to  handle  men,  how  to  train 
them  and  how  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
discipline  and  morale  necessary — prepared 
for  beginners  and  civilians. 


NEW  FICTION 

THE 

APPLE-TREE 

GIRL 

The  Story  of  "Little  Miss  Moses,"  Who  Led 

Herself  Into  the  Promised  Land.      By 

GEORGE  WESTON 

Frontispiece    in    color    and    5    other    illustra- 
tions.    Decorated  cloth.     In  a  sealed 
packet.     $1.00   net. 
Altogether     winning,    bright    and     lovable 
Charlotte    Marlin    carves    a    career    out    of 
practically    nothing.       She    planned    a    great 
campaign    to    overcome   her    unfortunate   en- 
vironment;     including     nothing     less     than 
three,    wdiat   seemed   at   the   time,    impossible 
sums.       Her    method    of    accomplishing    her 
sums   will   amuse  and   delight   you   as   it   did 
the  honest  Dr.   Kennedy  and  the  rich   Perry 
Graham. 


VICKY  VAN 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Frontispiece  and  jacket  in  color  by  Gayle 
Hoskins.  $1.35  net. 
Versatile  Miss  Wells  has  hit  the  high 
spot  in  this  fascinating  detective  yarn. 
There  is  humor  and  love,  thrills  and  a  real 
mystery.  We  have  read  "Curved  Blades" 
and  liked  it,  "The  Mark  of  Cain"  and 
liked  it.  but  "VICKY  VAN"  beats  them 
all.  Fleming  Stone,  the  master  detective, 
now  ably  assisted  by  the  irrepressible 
Fibsy,  the  office  boy  who  played  his  part 
so  well  in  the  famous  "Mark  of  Cain" 
case,    finally   solves   the.  mystery. 


THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Our    New  Possessions  and  the  British  Islands 

By  THEODOOR  DE  BOOY  and  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

Profusely    illustrated   and   with   five    maps   especially   prepared  for   this  work. 

$3.00  net 

In  the  most  interesting  manner  this  volume  tells  the  general  reader,  the  in- 
tending visitor  to  the  Islands  and  the  investor  looking  for  possible  business 
lings,  whal  he  wishes  to  know  regarding  these  new  possessions  of  ours, 
formerly  the  Danish  West  Indies,  recently  purchased  by  our  Government  for 
$25,000,000.  It  tines  ioi  confine  itself— as  do  so  many  books  of  travel — merelv 
to  the  larger  and  best  known  towns,  but  covers  the  whole  scope  of  these  Islands 
and  from  personal  experience.  it  is  a  book  of  the  present  and  of  what  may 
be  looked  for  in  the   future 

Those  svho  respond  quickly  to  the  lure  of  the  mysterious  will  find  pleasure 
m  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  the  practical  man,  who  vcrv  properly  demands 
"show  me"  must  be  impressed  by  the  style.  Others  wdio  like  to  read  romantic 
incidents  ami  interesting  legends  will  take  a  particular  delight  in  both  the  text 
and  beautiful  pictures  which  illustrate  it.  Man.  who  read  this  unusual  volume 
of  travel  will  desire  to  follow  in  the  way  marked  out  for  them  For  such  there- 
is  a  chapter  devoted  to  methods  of  reaching  the  Island,  clothing  to  be  worn 
and  the  dozens  of  othi  r  questions  the  reader  will  ask.  Finally,  that  the  student 
of  the  book  may  be  fully  informed  about  the  Virgin  Island  group  as  J  whole, 
there  is  a  chapter  on  T.>rt..l,i  and  its  sister  Islands,  over  which  flies  the  British 
flag.     The   fine  maps  for  location,   as  above   mentioned,   are  an   invaluable  aid. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

in   a   recent  address  described  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way   project    as    "The    Heart    of    the    Matter." 

THE  WAR  AND 
THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Present  Conflict 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

VALUABLE   AID  14   illustrations  and  a   map.      Cloth,   $1.50   net 

New  3  ork  Herald:  "Many  perplexing  aspects  of  the  great  world  war  are 
to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Near  Fast  question.  For  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  this  far-reaching  issue  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  serious  student 
will  find  valuable  aid  in  'The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway.'  In  this  compre- 
hensive w-ork  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  gives  a  clear  and  exhaustive  exposition  of 
the  subject,  a  political  and  economic  outline  of  the  present  involved  situation. 
Dr.  Jastrow  gives  us  the  East  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  new  East  of 
the    wireless." 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  A.  MONTGOMERY 

fROFESSOR  OF  HEBREW.  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Octavo.  450  pages.  $2.50  net 
Each  religion  which  has  influenced  the  world's  history  is  treated  in  this 
volume  by  a  specialist.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious History  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  true  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  great  religions  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  book  than  this.  It  is  an  authoritative  and  stimulating  volume.  The 
authors  have  aimed  at  the  truth  that  the  religion  of  a  race  is  its  highest  cul- 
tural expression.  The  ideals  and  the  significance  in  modern  life  of  certain  great 
religions  are  presented  with  directness  and  accuracy.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Early  Philadelphia:    Its  People, 
Life  and  Progress 

By  HORACE  MATHER  LIPPINCOTT 

120  illustrations.  Octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  Boxed,  $6.00  net 
A  Limited  Edition 
The  city  of  many  institutions,  and  unimpeached  traditions  is  presented  in 
its  varying  aspects  by  one  who  knows  the  people  of  today  and  yesterday.  The 
public  places  with  the  learned  institutions,  the  unique  sporting  life,  the  financial 
and  business  concerns,  the  social  clubs  and  associations  are  written  of  in  a 
way  that  will  make  the  book  a  fund  of  valuable  information  to  all  who  are 
interested   in   the   beginnings   of   America. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

117  illustrations  and  a  map.  Demi  octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  $4.00  net 
The  old  roads  out  of  Philadelphia  are  the  most  historic  in  America.  Profuse 
illustrations  and  suggestive  text  mark  the  book  as  a  prize  feu;  the  automobilist, 
walker  and  historian.  Such  names  as  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Valley  Forge 
and  Militia  Hill  suggest  the  fascination  of  the  subject.  The  author  presents 
the  past   and   the   present   of   ten   of   the   great   highways'.      ' 


OVER  THE 
THRESHOLD 
OF  WAR 

By  NEVIL  MONROE  HOPKINS.  Ph.D. 

Major  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps.  U.S.A. 

70   illustrations. 

ments  and  Colored  Proclamation 
$5.t)n  net. 
Written  in  a  charming  and  narrative  style 
from   a    truly    remarkable    diary    of    the    frrsl 
few   months   of   the    great    World    War,    tak- 
ing the   reader   into  the   feverish   atmosphere 
of    England,    Germany,    Russia,    Franci 
Belgium,  and   back  into  Germany  again   dur- 
ing   the     dark    days    of     tin  war 

clouds,  and  in  tin    earl j    nths  of  the  crash 

which    followed. 


THE  SUBMARINE 
IN  WAR  AND 
PEACE 

Its    Development   and    Possibilities 

By  SIMON  LAKE,  M.  I.,  N.  A. 

About  80  illustrations  on  all  phases  and 
uses  of  the  Submarine.  $3.00  net. 
The  author  has  achieved  international 
fame  as  an  inventor,  especially  along  Sub- 
marine lines.  In  this  most  entertaining 
volume  he  covers  the  whole  subject  clearly 
and  satisfactorily.  It  is  packed  with  infor- 
mation of  equal  use  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  the  deep  thinker,  who  is  especially 
interested  in  the  scientific  side  of  Subma- 
rines. 


OVER  HERE 

By  HECTOR  MAC  QUARRIE 

Lieutenant  Royal  Field  Artillery 
Author  of  "How  to  Live  at  the  Front" 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net. 
Lieutenant  MacOuarrie,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent giving  his  time  and  services  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
and  is  lecturing  throughout  the  country,  has 
written  in  "OVER  HERE"  his  impressions 
of  America,  both  serious  and  sprightly.  A 
choice  book  for  Americans  who  think. 


THE 

HOME  GARDEN 

By  EBEN  E.  REXFORD 

Patriots'  Edition.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 
This  new  handy  edition  is  just  the  volume 
needed  by.  all  who  wish  to  raise  vegetables 
and  small  fruits.  Complete  instructions  with 
excellent  illustrations  show  just  how  to  do 
things. 


OUR  TREES 

AND  HOW 

TO  KNOW  THEM 

By  ARTHUR  I.  EMERSON  and 
CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

New  Edition.      149  Illustrations.     $3.50   net. 
The    authors    have    included    in    this    new 
edition    much    important    material. 
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JANUARY 
19      19 


3  5     c  e   n   t  s' 
$4      a     Year 
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OUTRAGED     ARMENIA 

THE    GERMAN    NEUTRAL    ZONE— IN     PICTURES 

PETROGRAD  UNDER  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 


ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  COMPANY 

New   York 
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i 


Photograph  taken  from  Caproni  Triplane  showing^ 
Hotel  Chamberlin  and 


The  Show  Place  for 

Aviation  in  America 

is  Langley  Field,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Hotel  Chamberlin. 
This  famous  Hotel  —  one  of  the  finest  resort  hotels  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  —  looks  out  upon  Hampton  Roads  and 
the  New  Naval  Training  Base  and  has  Fortress  Monroe  with 
its  various  military  activities  for  its  next  door  neighbor. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  delightful  social  life  at  this  great 
center  of  military,  naval  and  aerial  activity.  There  are  superb 
opportunities  for  motoring,  tennis,  sea  bathing  the  year  round 
and  golf  on  the  Hotel's  own  Eighteen-Hole  course. 


Every  Bath  and  Treatment 
given  at  European  Spas  is  dupli- 
cated by  the  Medical  Bath  Depart- 
ment (under  authoritative  medical 
direction). 

Don't  forget  how  close  at  hand 
Old    Point    Comfort    really  is — fare 


much     less 
resorts. 


than    to    the    far    south 


Send  for  Booklet, "Golf,"  with  Col- 
ored Aeroplane  Map  (the  only  one  of 
its  kind  ever  made  in  America)  of  the 
sporty  Eighteen-Hole  Golf  Course  and 
other  illustrated  booklets.     Address 


George  F.  Adams,  Manager 
Fortress  Monroe  Virginia 

New  York  Offices: 

Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel  Bureau,  McAlpin  Hotel, 

Cook's  Tours,  or  "Ask  Mr.  Foster"  at  any  of  his  offices. 
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LOOKING  SOUTHWARD 

Gowns  for  Every  Occasion 

Hats9  Wraps  and  Tailored  Sulh 

Parasols 
and  Bathing:  Costumes 
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Hotels     INDIAN     RIVER    and    ROGKLEDGE 

ROCKLEDGE,     FLORIDA 

175  miles  below  Jacksonville,  in  the  midst  of  the  famous  Indian  River  orange  groves.  Ideal  climate, 
flowers  and  sunshine.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the  hotels  making  them  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  state.  Fine  hunting.  Fishing  has  always  been  good  at  Rockledge  ;  now  it  should  be  the 
best  in  Florida  as  there  has  been  a  new  inlet  opened  to  the  ocean  just  below  Rockledge.  Any  fisher- 
man will  know  that  this  means  wonderful  fishing.  One  of  the  great  attractions  is  the  golf  course. 
Boating,  motor  boating,  clock  golf,  dancing,  billiards,  pool.  Opens  January  8th.  Accommodates  400. 
Write  for  circular. 


Summer  season: 


W.  W.  BROWN,  Manager 

GRANLIDEN  HOTEL,  Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire 
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Miami 

Facing  Biscayne  Bay 

A  potpourri  of  perfume  plays  on 
this  porch  from  neighboring  vines 
and  shrubs. 

4  master's  bedrooms,  2  baths  ; 
1  servant's  bedroom  and  toilet 

■    (No.   548) 
Rental   $4250 — furnished 

LADD  &  NICHOLS 

"Country   Houses" 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 
FloridaOffices:  Miami,  Palm  Beach 


appeals  to  the  discriminating. 
Offers  a  privacy  and  dignity 
seldom  found  in  larger  hotels 
Close  to  the  exclusive  shop* 
ping  district. 

Two  blocks  from  Back  Bay 
Station. 

CH.GREENLEAF6  CO  PROPRIETORS 
EVERETT  B.  RICH.      Managing  Pabtneb 


Cottagi 


es 


8UMMEHVHLE 
S.    0.,    OPENS 

DECEMBER     1. 

Special  Golf  Tour 

naments    for    Decern 

ber      and      January 

Always  coif  weather 

Superb    18-hole 

Golf    Oonrs* 
regulated  tennis 

courts,  livery  or 
saddle  and  carriage 
horsea,  motoring  ;book 
let.  Through  sleeping 
car  service  via  At 
lantic  Coast  Line 
and  Southern  R,  R 
Write  for  booklet 
A  early  season  rates 
F.  W.  Wagener  & 
Co..  Proos. 
Willard  A.  Senna,  Mar, 
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Hotels  Selected  and  Recommended 
by  the  Travel  Club  of  America 


New  York 


M  A  TTTQTTP  Central  Park  at  its  West 
!VlAJJi,CS±  XK,  72nd   s,    Gateway 

Highest  class  residential  and  tourist  hotel  to  the 
world.  Copeland    Townsend,    Lessee-Director. 

JUDSON  HOTEL  |3,«M: 

A  quiet  location  facing  Washington  Sq.,  the  most 
interesting  and  fascinating  part  of  New  York. 
Rich  In  historic  surroundings.     Write  for  booklet. 


Boston 


T-JflTTT'T     "DT    A  7  A  Heidelberger  Rathskel. 
n.t_»  J.  H.1^  f^it\Lit\     4(9  Columbus  Ave. 

Automobile    parties,    tourists    and    transients    given 

special  attention.     A  la  carte  service  to  midnight 

W.   H.   Cowan,   Managing  Owner. 


Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


TPAVMfiPir  1.400  Guests.  Overlook- 
IKAIMUKfi  ing  the  Atlantic 

World's  Greatest  Hotel  Success.  American  and 
European  Plans.  Largest  Fireproof  Resort  Hotel 
in    the   World. 


Philadelphia 


AFiTTT  'DT-TTA     Chestnut  and    13th   Streets. 
t\UEjl-.rn.X.t\        |„  the  center  of  Things 

400   Rooms.    400   Baths.      Moderate   Tariff. 

David   B.    Provan, 
Managing  Director. 


Shops  Offering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

E.  J.  WILLIS  CO.  85  $TbYork8t' 

All  standard  makes  of  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for  5,000   miles  of  service. 

JEWELRY 


PHELPS  &  PHELPS, 

Wm.   R.  Phelps,  President 
Diamonds,   Watches  and    Jewelry 


6  WALL 
Street 


LEATHER  GOODS 

CHAS.  W.  WOLF,  LeTXkrV.odds 

22  Cortlandt  Street 


50  Broadway 
225  Broadway 


102  Nassau  Street 
58  Cortlandt  Street 


Special  discount  allowed  to  Travel  Club 
members 


SPORTS  GARB  TAILORING 


Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 

FOUNDED   1878 
Tailors  Specializing 
In  Sports  and  Business 
Qarb  for  Qentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 


Featuring : 

London   Tweeds 

Scotch  Cheviot! 

Donegal  Homespuns 

NEW  YORK 


Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  MD.Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 

Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  binding-326  pp  -many  itlusts. 
Postpaid.  Mailed   Jan,  v  antents,    and  commmd- 
in  plain  wrapper  „,/,„,  ,„  riquist 

AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.  90  Winston  Bldg..  Phila- 
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One  Day 

Well  and  Strong 


The  Next-- 


An  Accident  Did  This! 


DON'T   think  it's   safe   to   insure   yourself   against   accident  some  time  next  week  or  next 
month  or  next  year.     It   isn't.     Accident   isn't   going  to   wait  till   you  get   ready.     Out 
of  a  clear  sky — always   out   of   a   clear  sky — it  comes  like  a  clap  of  thunder  and  strikes 
down  one  man  in  seven  each  year. 

You   may    be    that    one   in   seven — this   year.     You   will   have   no   warning  and   you  will 
have  no  time  to  prepare  when  the  accident  comes. 

Now  is  the  time — now — while   you   are   well — while   you  are  thinking  about  it — today — 
this  minute.     Send  this  coupon.     Make  yourself  safe — 


>£TNA 


Three  cents  a  day  between  you  and  worry  about  money. 
On  this  $10  Combination  three  cents  a  day  will  bring,  if 
you  are  in  a  "Preferred"  occupation  and  under  50  years 
of  age,  $1,250  to  $3,250  in  case  of  death. by  accident; 
$5  to  $10  weekly  income  for  disability  due  to  accidental 
injuries,  plus  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  loss  of  two  limbs  or 
eyes;  or  the  income  plus  $500  to  $1,500  for  loss  of  one 
hand,  foot  or  eye ;  or  $250  for  death  from  any  cause. 
You  can  make  these  amounts  as  much  larger  as  you  like 


by  paying  more  than  three  cents  daily.  ($50  added  to 
above  payments  for  death  if  you  insure  while  under  40 
years  of  age.) 

It  means  nothing  to  you  to  spend  3  cents  a  day  now. 
It  may  mean  much  to  get  the  return  from  yETNA  later 
on.  Don't  be  forced  to  say,  "I  wish  I  had  yEtna-ized 
while  I  had  a  chance." 

Send  this  coupon  today,  while  the  chance  is  here. 


'£ 
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^TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Drawer  1341 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


/ 


\ 


The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance 
Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines. 
An  vEtna  agent  has  a  national  advertising  campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time. 
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About  half  of  the  Armenian   nation  lives  in  the  Russian    Caucasus   toward   which  refugees   from  the  Van  country 
streamed   at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.     The  old  Georgian   military   road   pierces  this   country,  here  disclosing   a 

great  flock  of  sheep 

VAN      THE      UNVANQUISHED 

Ancient  Bven  in  the  Days  of  Babylonian  Supremacy,  Van  is  the 
Chosen  Place  Around  Which  Armenia  Hopes  to  Build  Her  New  King- 
dom, a  Modern  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  Beauty  Spot  of  the  World 

By  Maynard  Owen  Williams 

Photographs  from  the  Author  and  The  Christian  Herald 


THERE  it  stands  ignored, 
a  beauty  spot  quite  un- 
surpassed— but  more  than 
that  the  center  of  a  senti- 
ment as  true  and  honest  as 
the  patriotism  of  the  Japan- 
ese. Here  once  Armenia 
prospered,  a  light  among  the 
nations ;  here  for  three  days 
between  the  departure  of  the 
Turks  and  the  coming  of  the 
Russians  floated  triumphant 
the  Armenian  flag.  Van  is  a 
capital  whose  name  causes  a 
million  hearts  to  beat  with 
love  and  hope.  Around  Lake 
Van  Armenia  must  be  built. 
For  this  her  people  fight.  It 
is  a  desperate,  chance  but  re- 


family   of   Armenians   from   the   vilayet   of   Van  who   escaped  the 
Turks  and  journeyed  northward  to  the  mountains  to  safety 


treat  is  unthought  of,  for 
"with  every  retreat,"  say  the 
people,  "our  compatriots  have 
been  killed  or  have  died  of 
hunger  and  exposure.  Bet- 
ter that  we  remain  here  to 
fight  till  the  death  for  the 
small  but  beautiful  land  we 
love  and  the  dream  of  liberty 
we  cherish." 

.  When  the  people  of  Van 
speak. of  exposure,  and  hun- 
ger, and  death,  they  know  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  and 
their  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents knew  it  before  them,  for 
during  the  five  hundred  years 
that  the  Armenians  have  been 
subjects  of  Turkey,  they  have 

■   ■■■■        •  laoifi  ni: 


TRAVEL 


The  little  boys  of  Van,  burning  with  desire 

to  avenge  Turkish  insults,  drilled  themselves 

daily,  clad  in  their  best  rags 


Into  the  wool  country  of  the  Russian   Caucasus  some  of  the  Turkish  Armenians  escaped, 

and  were  pressed  into  service  as  herdsmen  or  shearers  or  to  haul 

the  sacks  of  wool  to  the  river  for  washing 


suffered  indescribable  oppression  and  abuse.  Although  England 
and  Russia  repeatedly  intervened  in  Turkish  affairs,  securing 
promises  of  reform  in  the  treatment  of  Armenia,  these  promises 
were  vain  hopes,  over  which  the  Armenian  people  finally 
despaired.  At  last  in  1894,  in  the  mountains  of  Sassoun,  a  little 
group  of  Armenian  villagers  declared  that  they  would  not  pay 
their  taxes  unless  they  were  protected  from  the  Kurds  who 
stole  their  flocks  and  often  seized  their  women  and  girls.  A 
request  simple  and  just  enough  but  for  which  great,  numbers  of 
their  people  were  murdered.  Such  outrages  continued,  but  with 
the  rising  of  the  Young  Turks  in  1908,  Van  and  her  people  took 
courage  again,  feeling  that  freedom  was  at  hand.  The  Young 
Turks  rose  in  revolution  against  the  Sultan  and  so  it  was  not 
strange  that  Armenians  believed  that  they,  too,  would  benefit 
by  this  action.  But  despite  their  good  beginning,  the  Young 
Turks  have  proved  the  most  cruel  masters.  In  1914  they  joined 
with  Germany  against  the  Allies,  first  drafting  into  their  army 
all  able-bodied  Armenian  men.  Not  content  with  this,  in  order 
to  prevent  protests  from  civilization  about,  the  treatment  of 
Armenia,  and  also  to  avoid  any  internal  opposition,  they  killed 
off  as  far  as  possible  the  remaining  men  and  boys,  made  slaves 
of  thousands  of  women  and  girls,  driving  the  rest  from  their 
homes  across  the  Arabian  desert  under  the  pretense  of  transport- 
ing them  to  safety,  but  in  reality  to  die  by  the  way  from  hunger 
and  exposure  and  attack,  not  only  by  Kurds  notified  in  advance, 
but  by  their  guards.  All  this  was  ordered  and  executed  by  the 
Young  Turks,  who  also  made  attacks  on  the  villages  of  Van. 
They  burned  the  outlying  towns,  only  a  handful  of  the  people 
escaping  to  Van.  The  people  of  Van,  fifteen  hundred  strong, 
realizing  that  they  must  defend  themselves  and  their  families, 
took  up  arms  with  whatever  weapons  they  could  find,  and.  erect- 
ing rough  barricades,  valiantly  held  back  five  thousand  Turkish 
troops  for  five  weeks  until  the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  Russians 
were  advancing,  abandoned  the  siege  and  fled.  In  their  flight 
the  Turks  left  wounded  soldiers  and  destitute  women  and  chil- 
dren to  be  cared  for  by  Armenians  and  missionaries — a  strange 
piece  of  irony  indeed ! 

When  I  left  Van,  expecting  to  return  within  a  month,  that 
remnant  of  the  Armenian  nation  still  remained,  determined  to 
save  the  ancient  capital  of  their  massacred  land.  Van  held  out 
lone  after  Erzerum  had  fallen. 

Van  is  in  ruins  and  will  be  for  an  age  to  come.  Everywhere 
mean  and  lowly  huts  arise  from  the  heaps  of  earth  where  once 
great  dwellings  stood,  and  the  streets,  that  might  be  wide  and 
worthy  of  the  loveliness  which  nature  has  lavished  on  the  place, 
now  are  narrow  and  homely  with  plain  mud  walls  zigzagging 
up  and  down  what  was  once  the  capital  of  Armenia  and  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  situated  cities  in  the  world. 


Two  sections  make  up  Van — the  Old  City  and  the  Gardens ;  the 
former  a  typical  oriental  city,  with  narrow  winding  streets,  badly 
paved  and  only  three  or  four  minarets  to  break  the  skyline. 
Its  mud  houses  though  destitute  of  any  exterior  charm,  often 
contain  many  priceless  collections  of  rugs  and  furniture.  The 
Garden  section  is  like  an  oriental  veneer  on  a  Western  idea.  Its 
streets  are  not  as  unattractive  as  in  the  Old  City,  for  though 
there  are  long  lines  of  mud  houses  and  mud  walls,  clear  streams 
of  pure  water  supplied  from  old  Varak's  snows  flow  parallel 
to  most  of  the  thoroughfares.  Many  of  the  roads  are  shaded 
by  poplars  and  big-headed  willows,  cut  back  regularly  to  prevent 
their  rising  too  high  above  the  mud  houses.  Such  front  door- 
yards  as  there  are  hide  modestly  behind  high  walls,  like  oriental 
beauties  beyond  their  lattice  screens.  But  behind  each  house  is 
a  large  garden  with  vines  and  trees  in  plenty  occupying  the 
foreground,  beyond  which  rise  the  rugged  slopes  of  ten-thousand- 
foot  Mt.  Varak  and  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Van.  This  garden 
district  is  inclined  at  a  slight  angle,  like  the  parterre  of  a  natural 
theatre,  with  Castle  Rock  holding  the  center  of  the  stage.  It 
might  be  made  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  world,  but  the 
Turks  have  made  of  it  a  ruin. 

To  the  left  and  south  of  the  town  loom  the  magnificent  moun- 
tains which  separate  Armenia  from  the  birthplace  of  human  his- 
tory in  Mesopotamia.  These  snow-tipped  peaks  are  as  fine  and 
high  as  the  Bernese  Oberland  when  seen  from  the  sparkling 
Lake  Thun.  To  the  right,  one  can  see  the  broken  cone  of  the 
Volcano  Nimrud,  whose  yawning  crater,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  encloses  a  lake.  Still  farther  to  the  right,  a  vast  expanse 
of  blue  stretches,  broken  only  where  the  isolated  cone  of  Sipan 
splits  the  skyline.  This  is  a  lesser  twin  to  Ararat,  in  whose  favor 
this  hoary-headed  giant  is  said  to  have  resigned  when  the  ancient 
mariner  Noah  and  his  floating  menagerie  sought  refuge  there. 
From  Sipan's  slope,  across  the  narrow  straits  which  connect 
the  main  body  of  the  lake  with  its  northwest  arm,  runs  a  dark 
ridge  of  sandstone  which  the  snows  never  hide  From  here 
the  hills  fill  in  the  right  side  of  the  view,  culminating  in  Toprak 
Kalah,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  towering  Varak.  Lucerne  has 
a  smaller,  more  compact  view  and  the  advantage  of  a  steeper 
incline  from  the  lake,  but  Mount  Pilatus  is  a  lesser  peak  than 
Varak  and  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  no  lovelier  than 
that  of  Van. 

With  such  a  background  the  streets  of  Van  could  be  widened 
and  arched  over  with  great  willows,  and  so  planned  that  at  the 
end  of  every  one  some  beautiful  vista  would  reveal  itself.  A 
landscape  gardener  could  ask  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  place  and  the  wide  spaces  of  the  green  gardens 
would  make  the  laying  out  of  boulevards  an  easy  task. 

Brt  the  cheapness  of  mud  has  allowed  the  citizens  of  Van  tn 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Armenians  of  Van  were  urged  by  the   Turks  to  go  into  Russian   Armenia  and  there  start  a  revolution  against 
Russia,  but  Van  refused — Van  was  loyal  to  her  own.     After  thirty  years  of  massacre  and   robbery  and  unspeakable  maltreating  the  Turks  then 
called  them  away  from  their  peaceful  farming  to  show  their  "loyalty"  by  fighting  against  the  Russians.    Many  Turkish  Armenians 
answered  by  joining  the  Russian  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus.     Van  tried  to  keep  at  peace 


Just  across  an  arm  of  the  lake  from  the  town  of  Van  is  the  next  largest  settlement  of  the  vilayet,  Ardjesh.     Here  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  re- 
lief workers  provided  agricultural   machinery   in   an   endeavor  to  raise  food  for  the  starving  hordes  of  Armenians  whose  poverty  and  suffering  were 
and    are   beyond   description.      Into   all    villages   came   the   Turks,    distributing  the  most  beautiful  Armenian  women   among  the  Moslems,   sacking 
and  burning  villages  and  massacring  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands.     It   is  stated  by  ex-Ambassador  Morgenthau  that  there  is  little  question  but 
that  the  Turkish   governor  of  Van  came  with  definite  instructions  to  exterminate  all  Armenians  in  the  province 


rank  with  the  most  wasteful  races,  for  the  entire  lower  floor  of 
their  houses  is  given  over  to  rooms  for  cattle,  horses,  swine 
or  sheep.  One  enters  the  best  homes  through  a  barnyard  atmos- 
phere, climbing  obscure  stairs  in  order  to  reach  the  living  rooms 
above.  The  spacious  hall,  so  well  known  to  travelers  in  the  near 
East,  which  adds  coolness  to  the  marble-floored  dwellings  of 
Damascus  or  Constantinople,  is  not  situated  on  the  second  floor, 
but  on  the  first,  sometimes  even  a  foot  or  so  below  the  level  of  the 
street.  Obviously,  with  this  entrance  hall  and  largest  room  in 
the  house  flanked  by  stables,  the  general  effect  is  not  very  attrac- 
tive. The  cheapness  of  mud  has  not,  however,  encouraged  the 
building  of  barns,  stables,  or  store  rooms  in  the  spacious  gardens. 
It  is  the  custom  in  the  Orient  for  beasts  and  men  to  dwell  under 
the  same  roof  and  the  convenient  plan  is  to  let  the  animals 
have  the  ground  floor.  But  when  one  speaks  of  mud  houses  in 
Van  it  must  not  be  understood  that  they  are  hovels.  Sun-baked 
bricks  are  used  in  the  erection  of  great  houses  of  two  or  even 
three  stories,  a  mud  plaster  containing  much  straw  being  spread 
over  the  surface  to  give  an  attractive  finish,  the  result  being  that 
these  homes  are  not  only  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter 
but  practically  earthquake  proof  as  well. 

In  the  hillside  north  of  Van  is  a  large  inscription  carved  in 
the  rock  and  having  the  form  of  a  huge  door  in  the  style  of  the 
Egyptian  pylon.  Here  are  inscribed  the  names  of  twenty-five  of 
the  pre-Christian  gods,  with  an  account  of  the  proper  sacrifice 
to  offer  in  order  to  appease  each  one.  One  is  in  the  great  rock- 
face  fronting  on  the  unimposing  expanse  of  flat  roofs,  high  up 


and  inaccessible.  But  this  fact  has  not  prevented  it  from  being 
deciphered.  Professors  of  archeology  seek  it  out  in  the  hope  of 
unearthing  more  knowledge,  customs  and  religious  beliefs  of  the 
past.  Only  a  few  months  ago  another  important  inscription  was 
discovered  by  Professor  Marr.  Other  excavators  had  uncovered 
the  top  of  the  rock  niche  but  finding  Armenian  inscriptions  in- 
stead of  cuneiform,  considered  it  not  worth  their  while  to  investi- 
gate farther.  Had  they  gone  down  a  foot  deeper  they  would 
have  discovered  the  huge  granite  stele  with  its  four  perfectly 
preserved  faces  inscribed  in  cuneiform,  which  was  Professor 
Marr's  great  find  at  Van.  The  story  of  the  Armenian  kingdom 
which  centered  here  before  the  time  of  Christ  has  been  published 
both  in  Armenian  and  Russian,  the  most  interesting  disclosures 
being  those  regarding  the  flood  and  the  assertion  that  the  great 
mountain  now  known  as  Ararat  was  not  the  resting  place  of 
the  ark. 

On  our  way  to  visit  these  inscriptions,  Agha  Beg,  my  Armenian 
companion,  and  I  tried  out  his  automatic  revolver  to  see  what 
we  should  do  in  case  it  became  necessary  to  use  it.  After  about 
a  dozen  shots  at  different  objects,  including  a  stone  the  size  of  a 
tea-plate,  at  thirty  paces,  I  decided  that  if  a  rude  Kurd  should 
ever  attack  me  in  that  stony  place  I  would  not  waste  bullets 
missing  him,  but  would  try  to  kill  him  with  stones.  Either  the 
revolver  had  a  curve  in  it  which  changed  with  every  shot  or 
else  I  am  a  poor  shot.  Finally,  becoming  discouraged,  I  hung 
my  hat  on  a  weed  and  asked  Agha  Beg  to  pepper  it  so  that  I 
could  lie  to  the  folks  at  home  and  pretend  that  adventure  had 
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once  entered  my  workaday  life. 
But  after  he  had  missed  it  by  a 
yard  he  explained  that  such  fine 
hats  could  not  be  had  in  Van 
and  he  thought  it  a  shame  to 
spoil  it.  Men  are  much  the 
same  the  world  over. 

One  day  Agha  Beg  and  I 
rode  a  few  miles  farther  south 
to  Artemid,  a  lovely  town  beside 
the  lake.  Its  homes  are  huddled 
close  around  the  little  market 
place,  but  gardens  as  fair  as 
those  of  Van  slope  downward  to 
the  blue  waters.  Great  trees 
once  shaded  its  streets,  tall  green 
poplars  and  sturdy  walnut  trees, 
but  when  the  needs  of  war  came 
these  were  felled  for  fuel,  and 
even  a  generation  hence  Artemid 
will  not  have  regained  her 
former  charm. 

As  we  passed  the  Old  City, 
we  heard  cheering  in  the  streets. 
A    band     of     new     recruits     in 
Armenia's   volunteer   army   was 
departing  for  duty  and  the  slen- 
der   band    of    survivors    and 
refugees  did  what  they  could 
to   cheer   the   departing  men. 
Little    they    realized    the    im- 
mensity of  their  task! 

In  Artemid  we  visited  a 
typical  Armenian  village 
home,  flat  roofed  and  built 
(  of  mud,  with  a  square  hole 
[  for  a  chimney,  through 
which,  as  the  afternoon  ad- 
vanced, light  snow-flakes  fell 
'  unheeded.  In  the  center  of 
the  room  was  a  ground  oven, 
an  institution  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  the  world.  Over  it  is 
placed  a  low  table,  heavily 
covered  with  woolen  blankets. 
In  the  cold  inactivity  of  win- 
ter the  people  sit  around  this 
low     table     with     their     legs 
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Boys  of  Van  were  roused   to  manhood 
able-bodied  males  in  the  country 


From  Castle  Rock  where  archeologists  have  uncovered  important   cuneiform   and   Armenian   inscriptions, 
the  once  beautiful  town  of  Van  is  now  seen  to  be  a   ruin,  the  Turks  on  their  way  to  invade  Russia  hav- 
ing turned  aside  to  shell  and  invade  their  own  territory  of  Van 


A  gruesome  spot, 
literally  a  "butcher 
shop,"  common  in 
Turkish  cities, 
where  such  Ar- 
menian males  as 
they  did  not  need 
for  labor  the  Turks 
killed  by  hanging, 
shooting  and  the 
sword 


thrust  under  the  blankets 
down  into  the  oven,  which 
keeps  warm  all  day  without 
fresh  fuel.  This  is  the  fam- 
ily magazine  and  theatre,  for 
here  are  told  the  old  legends 
of  the  once  proud  kingdom, 
whither  fair  Semiramis  came 
to  seek  Arah,  the  Beautiful. 
At  night,  the  people  all 
sleep  here  with  their  feet 
toward  the  warmth  and  their  heads 
toward  the  wall.  Saucy  sparrows  fly 
in  through  the  open  door  or  the  hole  in 
the  roof  and  steal  what  food  they  can, 
for  in  all  the  Orient  even  the  wild  ani- 
mals do  not  fear  the  presence  of  man. 
The  idol  of  the  household,  ten 
months  old,  slept  peacefully  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  head  was  entirely  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  shawl,  while  we  ate 
greasy  omelet  wrapped  in  sheets  of 
thin  bread,  and  cracked  walnuts  by 
grasping  two  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  striking  the  knuckles  sharply  against 
the  other  hand.  It  was  a  homely,  happy 
time.  The  head  of  the  family  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  village  and  had  a 
small  wooden  chest  of  treasures,  includ- 
ing tea,  glasses  and  sugar  as  evidence  of 
his  industry  in  woodworking. 

As  we  set  out  in  a  blinding  storm  to 
ride  on  horseback  to  our  home  in  Van, 
four  mountain  guns,  retreating  from  the 
Turkish  front,  came  up  over  the  hill 
through  the  driving  snow.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  time  when  another  army  re- 
treated from  Moscow  through  snow  and 
storm.  Scrawny  horses,  with  humps 
upon  their  backs  which  we  knew  to  be 
men,   stood  out  against  the  gray  storm 


by  the   Turks  outraging  the  women  and  massacring  all 
roundabout,  and  volunteered  to  defend  their  honor 
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Many  a  party  of  Armenian  refugees  escaping  from  the  attack  by  the  Turks  in  Van  were  fed  in  the  woods 
of  Etchmiadzin  in  the  Russian  Caucasus.  Fifteen  hundred  poorly  equipped  Armenians  rebelling  against 
massacre  heroically  held  the  town  for  five  weeks  against  five  thousand  fully  armed    Turks  who  besieged  it 


The  Shamman  Su 
viaduct  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by 
Semiramis  to  carry 
away  the  overflow 
of  Lake  Van, 
which,  it  is  now  be- 
1  i  e  v  e  d  in  many 
quarters,  was  really 
the  Great 
Flood 


like  tragic  figures  of  despair 
and  defeat. 

Morning  and  evening,  the 
cheering  Armenians  c  o  m  - 
mitted  their  few  sons  to  the 
unremitting  iron  glove  of 
Mars ;  the  awkward,  boyish- 
looking  Russians  riding  home- 
ward through  the  snow  and 
taking  their  guns  with  them. 

Later  the  Armenians  se- 
cured two  of  these  guns  after  a  threat 
by  the  Russian  commander  that  if  they 
tried  to  take  them  by  force  he  would 
shell  Van.  Still  later,  with  two  of  the 
guns,  the  Russians  fought  their  way 
through  Khoi  to  Djulfa,  where  they 
turned  the  guns  over  to  the  handful  of 
Armenians  who  had  gone  with  them — a 
trifling  addition  to  the  inadequate  de- 
fense which  was  all  that  Armenia  could 
muster  to  defend  herself  against  her 
enemies  to  whom  massacre  and  rape  are 
capital  sport. 

On  another  day  we  rode  to  Varak 
Monastery,  about  two  thousand  feet 
higher  up  and  eight  miles  away.  Here  a 
noble  Catholikos,  whose  Van  home  I  was 
converting  into  barracks  for  militiamen, 
brought  the  first  printing  press  in 
Armenia.  But  since  that  day  when  I 
saw  it  the  Turks  have  laid  it  in  ruins. 
Not  satisfied  with  burning  the  monas- 
tery they  butchered  all  the  priests  living 
within  its  walls.  The  seventy-year-old 
man  who  had  been  our  host,  and  who 
cared  for  the  place  for  fifty  years,  alone 
escaped.  He  found  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  stables  to  get  the  horse  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  Turkish  officers,  but  he 
has  not  found  that  horse  yet.     It  was 


very  foolish  of  him  who  knew 
the  monastery  grounds  so  well 
to  look  for  the  horse  among  the 
craggy  rocks  of  the  high  moun- 
tain, lie  had  previously  hidden 
the  ancient  and  valuable  library 
in  a  secret  place  so  that  the 
priceless  manuscripts  should  be 
preserved.  Later  the  old  man, 
who  had  so  cannily  saved  his  life, 
was  taken  to  the  great  city  of 
Tifiis  while  the  Turks  were  fol- 
lowing the  retreating  Russians, 
and  he  wept  heartily  because  he 
had  not  remained  to  die  in  the 
monastery.  As  I  write  this  arti- 
cle, it  occurs  to  me  that  our 
kindly  host  at  Varak  has  un- 
doubtedly had  his  wish  fulfilled. 
Here  on  a  train  in  the  Amur  dis- 
trict of  Siberia,  all  the  people 
I  met  while  I  was  a  relief  work- 
er in  Van  seem  mere  dreams  or 
spirits  and  I  doubt  if  many  of 
them  are  more  than  that  now. 

As  we  returned  to  Van  that 
day,  we  met  with  an  oriental 
custom  worth  describing.  A 
shepherd  lad,  bare-legged  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  cold,  with 
his  rude  felt  shepherd's  cloak 
knotted  up  about  his  shoul- 
ders, came  out  to  our  path, 
dragging  a  heavy  sheep  by  the 
ears.  "May  this  be  a  sacri- 
fice to  you!"  he  said.  His  re- 
ward of  a  few  kopecks 
seemed  to  be  gladly  received 
and  for  such  a  heavy  sheep  it 
was  a  very  cheap  sacrifice. 
Oriental  beggary  is  an  art,  a 
polite  art. 

Still  another  Sabbath  we 
walked  to  Avance,  mixing 
business  with  the  pleasure  of 
stretching  our  legs  after  a 
week  of  work.     Avance  is  the 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  story  of  Armenia,  of  Van,  is  closely  associated  with  the  beginnings  of  Bible  history.     Van 
claims  her  first  settlers  were  Ark  refugees.     The  Garden  of  Eden  is  said  to  have  been  near 
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THE      SACRED      GHATS 

OF      BENARES 


Among  the  fantastic  crowd  on  the  ghats  the  snake  charmer  finds  many  ad- 
mirers who  are  willing  to  take  time  from  their  business  of  religion  to  watch 

his  performances 

THE  business  of  Benares  is  religion,  its  people  live  their  lives 
to  the  sound  of  muttered  prayers;  they  eat,  sleep,  bathe,  move 
about  at  their  work,  their  minds  continually  filled  with  supplica- 
tions and  sacrifices.  Indeed  their  thoughts  are  more  centered 
upon  the  next  world  than  on  this,  and  they  take  no  chances  about 
gaining  a  proper  admittance  into  Paradise.  The  city  itself  is 
built  about  the  Ganges,  to  which  a  million  pilgrims  journey  every 
year  to  be  purified.  These  as  well  as  the  regular  inhabitants 
literally  live  in  the  river.  Benares  proves  that  religion  can  be 
a  profitable  and  lucrative  business.  It  is  filled  with  splendid 
temples  and  well-cared-for  priests,  both  being  supported  by  the 
money  taken  from  rich  and  poor  alike  for  the  purchase  of  par- 
dons. All  India  journeys  here,  its  mind  bent  upon  future  reward. 
Determined  to  see  this  miraculous  river  and  its  pilgrims,  we 
boarded  a  train  at  Lucknow,  which  is  a  night's  ride  from  the 
religious  capital.     Much  had  been  told  us  of  the  comfort  and 


India's  Picturesque  Pilgrimage  to  the  Ganges — 
Millions  of  Hindus  Journey  to  Benares  to  Pur- 
chase Pardon  for  the  Past  and  Merit  for  the 
Future — Funeral  Pyres  at  the  Burning  Ghat 
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luxury  of  railway  travel  in  India,  of  the  large  compart- 
ment and  the  adjoining  dressing-room  to  which  every 
first-class  traveler  is  entitled,  but  we  soon  found  that  this 
much-talked-of  roomy  compartment  was  shared  by  four 
people  with  two  leather-covered  seats  along  either  side  of  the  car, 
and  two  hanging  upper  berths  that  could  be  let  down  and  used  at 
night,  in  place  of  the  luxurious  furnishings  we  had  pictured. 
Seats  without  springs  or  backs  forced  us  to  lean  against  the  win- 
dow for  support,  and  one  glance  at  the  much  heralded  bathroom 
made  us  decide  to  postpone  washing  indefinitely.  All  night  long 
the  train  jolted  and  bumped  its  way  through  the  country,  and  we 
were  grateful  that  we  had  some  knowledge  of  gymnastics  since 
this  alone  helped  us  to  remain  in  our  berths.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  car  wheels  were  square,  as  we  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  even  springless  cars  and  poorly  constructed  roads  could  pro- 
duce such  shakings  and  joltings. 

As  the  train  slowed  down  and  stopped  we  peered  from  the 
car  window  at  the  platform,  swarming  with  natives  in  all  stages 
of  dress  and  undress — principally  the  latter.  They  were  of  every 
possible  degree  of  color,  ranging  from  a  soft  shade  of  tan  to  brown 


"Benares 
ghats  in 
booths  an 


...  a 
unendin 

d  huge 


hopeless   jumble   of   temples,   palaces,    ghats   and   stone    platforms.      Everywhere   human   beings    are   streaming   up   and   down   the 
g  procession;   everywhere  there  is  motion.     Stone  platforms  located  at  intervals  on  the  ghats  are  occupied  by  shrines  and  sacred 
flat  grass  umbrellas  under  which  sit  fat,  lazy  Brahman  priests  competing  for  the  patronage  of  the  pilgrims,   each  priest  exalting 
his  particular  god  much  as  a  circus  hawker  proclaims  the  merit  of  a  performance  to  lure  small  boys  into 

the  mysteries  of  side-show  tents" 
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Not  a  rival  of  Barnum  and  Bailey's  clown  but  a 

rich  Hindu  gentleman  clothed  in 

his  caste  marks 


This  Indian  fakir  has  held  his  arm 
upraised  for  forty  years  to  make  merit 
— and  also  money — for  himself.  It  is 
now  rigid  and  the  nails  of  his  fingers 
have  pierced  his  palm 


and  inky  black.  Their 
natural  coloring  and  a 
a  lavish  use  of  paint 
in  caste  marks  re- 
minded us  of  our  own 
North  American  In- 
dians ready  for  a  war 
dance.  Countless  num- 
bers of  them  were 
crouching  beside  their 
worldly  possessions,  in 
which  they  have  evi- 
dently learned  to  economize,  as  they  consisted  in  most  cases  of  a 
tin  trunk,  a  bundle  or  two  and  several  brass  jars.  Others  kept 
running  excitedly  about  with  no  definite  aim,  but  apparently  for 
the  pleasure  of  motion.  Our  first  thought  was  that  this  shouting 
and  gesticulating  betokened  a  riot  but  we  soon  learned  that  bed- 
lam is  customary  here  and  the  proper  spirit  in  which  to  greet 
arriving  and  departing  trains. 

David,  our  guide  and  servant,  hurried  to  our  compartment 
and  began  packing  our  bedding  for  the  waiting  coolies.  In  Indian 
travel  everyone  has  to  carry  his  own  bedding  for  use  on  the  cars, 
and  each  traveler  engages  a  servant  who  makes  it  his  special  duty 
to  look  after  the  baggage  and  bedding  and  to  fee  coolies.  This 
servant,  while  he  protects  the  traveler  from  native  impositions, 
considers  him  free  picking.  Our  faithful  David,  however,  proved 
to  be  an  exception 
and  always  had 
our  interests  at 
heart. 

Selecting  the 
least  dilapidated 
carriage  from  the 
many  offered  us 
by  wildly  gesticu- 
lating coolies  we 
forced  our  way 
through  the  clam- 
orous crowd  of 
natives,  driving  at 
once  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges. 
All  roads  leading 
to  the  Holy  River 
of  the  Hindus  are 
crowded  with  un- 
ending strings  of 
native  carts 
hauled  by  measly, 
underfed     ponies 


The  women  on  the  ghats  are  gaily  at- 
tired and  bright  colors  flutter  among 
the  almost  naked  bronze  bodies  of  the 
men.  Sometimes  this  form  of  decollete' 
gown  is  seen  among  low-caste  women 


Back  from  the  ghats  is  the  shopping  district  of 
and  the  natives  haggle  with  equal  zest 


and  gaily  painted  ek- 
kas  drawn  by  stately 
white  bullocks  with 
humped  shoulders,  all 
overflowing  with  na- 
tive men,  women  and 
children,  for  to  Be- 
nares, the  Mecca  of 
every  pious  Hindu, 
there  come  hourly 
throngs  of  pilgrims. 
Those  too  poor  to  af- 
ford carts  or  ponies  trudge  along,  footsore  and  weary ;  the  road 
is  fairly  covered  with  sheeted  figures  many  of  whom  have  walked 
hundreds  of  miles  from  far-away  villages  by  long  and  tedious 
ways  under  the  burning  sun.  Often  for  want  of  food  they  fall 
by  the  wayside,  but  if  strength  returns  they  plod  on  with  a  forced 
energy  begotten  of  anticipated  blessings  awaiting  them  in  the 
Sacred  City,  in  all  their  hearts  the  one  cry  "On  to  the  Ganges. " 
A  number  of  palanquins  pass  us,  in  which  the  Zenana  (harem) 
ladies  ride.  They  are  heavily  veiled  even  though  their  small 
box-like  conveyances  are  closely  curtained.  As  they  draw  nearer, 
we  see  the  curtain  flutter  and  intuitively  we  feel  that  dark  mys- 
terious eyes  are  peering  scornfully  at  us  from  behind  the  drapery 
— shocked,  no  doubt,  at  our  boldness  in  riding  forth  unveiled. 
These  high-caste   Hindu   women  have   already   performed   their 

divine  ablu- 
tions in  the  sacred 
river,  and  are  re- 
turning before 
the  common  herd 
arrives. 

Next  a  string 
of  camels  files 
towards  us  es- 
corting a  native 
prince,  and  h  i  s 
picturesque  guard 
of  honor  from 
some  remote 
province — pictur- 
esque, perhaps,  at 
a  distance,  but  as 
they  come  nearer 
the  gaudy  tinseled 
costumes  of  t  h  e 
prince  and  his  at- 
tendants and  the 
showy  trappings 
of  the  retinue 


Benares  where  the  stalls   are  open  to  the  street 
over  the  price  of  rice  or  of  nose  rings 
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look  cheap  and  tawdry,  and  the 
camels  mangy  and  moth-eaten. 
The  camels  receive  our  curious 
glances  with  that  supremely 
bored  expression  which  they 
alone  know  how  to  bestow. 

Reaching   the    river-front    at 
last,   we   descended    one    of    the 
ghats  or  flights  of  stone  steps  to 
a    large    hand-propelled    boat, 
where  we   established   ourselves 
in  wicker  chairs,  and  were  rowed 
up  and  down  the  curved  arm  of 
the   river    for   three   miles.      Of 
fifty    ghats    several    have    more 
than  a  hundred  steps.  Each  ghat 
has  its  particular  claim  to  sanc- 
tity, and  according  to  Hindu  be- 
lief is  efficacious  in  curing  a  cer- 
tain disease.     To  worship  at  one 
ghat  presumably'  cures  fever,  at 
another  leprosy ;  at  others  small- 
pox and  cancer;  while' meditation  at  others  is  supposed  to  bring 
knowledge  to  the  illiterate  worshiper  and  restore  youth  to  the 
aged.     Stone  platforms  located  at  intervals  on  the  ghats  are  oc- 
cupied by  shrines  and 
sacred  booths   and 
huge    flat    grass    um- 
brellas   under    which 
sit  fat,  lazy  Brahman 
priests  competing  for 
the  patronage  of  the 
pilgrims,    each    priest 
exalting  his  particular 
god  much  as  a  circus 
hawker  proclaims  the 
merits  of  a  performer 
to  lure  small  boys  into 
the  mysteries  of  side- 
show tents.     These 
Brahman  priests  num- 
ber one-eighth  of  the 
city's   population   and 
it  is  their  divine  right 
to    bless    people,    for 
which  duty  you  may 
be   sure  .they   receive 
a  generous  fee. 

From  ghat  to  ghat, 

•  a.nd  temple  to  temple, 
the    zealous    pilgrim 

-  makes  his  circuit,  not  daring  to  omit  one  lest  he  fall  victim  to 
the  particular  disease  it  is  supposed  to  prevent.  After  walking 
barefoot  for  six  days  and  covering  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles, 


"The  corpse,  lashed  to  a  litter  of  bamboo  poles,  is  scantily  shrouded  in  white  if  a  man,  red  if  a  woman,  and 

is  carried  to  the  Burning  Ghat" 


the  pilgrimage  is  finished,  and  the  pilgrim  receives  a  certificate  to 
prove  to  his  friends  at  home  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed 
his  religious  tour.     This  certificate  is  furnished  by  the  Brahman 

priest  at  his  own 
price.  There  are  over 
two  hundred  million 
Hindus  in  India  and 
as  practically  every 
one  makes  the  pil- 
grimage to  Benares, 
the  business  of  re- 
ligion is  a  very  profit- 
able one,  a  never-end- 
ing stream  of  rupees 
and  annas  finding  its 
way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  priests.  This 
remunerative  p  r  i  v  - 
ilege  can  be  neither 
bought  nor  sold  but 
by  the  caste  law  is 
handed  down  through 
generations  from 
father  to  son. 

Hordes   of   fanat- 
ical    worshipers 
crowd  the  ghats,  and 
for    the     time    being 
caste  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten, for  here  are  brought  together  all  extremes  of  humanity — 
from  princes  to  beggars,  from  the  moneyed  man  to  the  outcast, 
from  the  high-caste  Brahman  to  the  lowest  Pariah.     Everywhere 
there  is  movement  and  the  traveler  beholds  a  con- 
tinuous panorama  of  pilgrims  streaming  up  and 
down  the  ghats.     There  are  swarming  masses  of 
women    clothed    in    riotous    colorings    and    most 
gorgeously  bedecked  with  jewelry,  for  no  matter 
who  the  woman  is  she  is  never  too  poor  to  have 
her  arms  circled  from  wrist  to  elbow  with  numer- 
ous bracelets.     The  air  rings  with  the  jingle  of 
women's   anklets   and  the  tinkling  bells   on  her 
toes.      So    fond   is   the   East   Indian   woman   of 
jewelry  that   she  wears  necklaces,   finger  rings, 
nose  rings  and  studs,  and  her  ears  are  fairly  de- 
formed   by    the    numerous    ornaments    fastened 
upon  them.     David,  our  guide,  was  a  Christian, 
in  fact  a  deacon  in  one  of  the  largest  churches  in 
Madras,  yet  his  wife  wore  nose  rings  and  studs, 
and  when  we  were  in  Delhi  he  bought  a  diamond 
nose  stud  as  a  gift  for  her. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  gayly  attired  women 
are  the  bronzelike  bodies  of  the  men,  who  are 
usually  naked  save  for  the  loin  cloth  which  they 
wrap  around  their  bodies,  passing  one  end  be- 
tween the  thighs  and  tucking  it  securely  at  the 
waist ;  the  only  other  garment  is  the  usual  white 
turban.     Some  of  the  richer  Hindus  wear  shoes 


The  domri  or  low-caste  natives  build  the  pyre  of  dry  wood,  upon  which  the  corpse  is 

placed.     The  chief  mourner  applies   the   torch.     The  poles   are   used  to   beat   the  skull 

which  is  supposed  to  help  release  the  spirit 


While  the  pyre  is  being  laid  the  corpse,  lashed  to  its  bamboo  litter-is  placed  at  the  water's 

edge  so  that  the  sacred  Ganges  may  lap  the  feet;  and  the  b~<iy  is  also  sprinkled  with 

the  sacred  water  before  the  torch  is  applied  to\the  pyre 
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The  cares  of  modern  housekeeping  rest  lightly  upon  the  Indian  housewife,  who  has  little  to  worry 
about.      Her  family  lives  mostly  in  the   open  and  the  family  sewing  and  darning  are  light 


and  over  their 
shoulders  some- 
times throw 
shawls  or  blan- 
kets, the  air  being 
cool  and  damp  in 
the  early  morning. 
High  above  us 
on  one  bank  of 
the  river  lies  Be- 
nares, n  o  w  ap- 
pearing as  a  hope- 
less j  u  m  b  1  e  of 
temples,  palaces, 
ghats  and  stone 
platforms.  Every- 
where human  be- 
ings are  stream- 
ing up  and  down 
the  ghats  in  un- 
ending processions;  everywhere  there  is  motion,  and  each  figure 
seems  to  be  doing  something  with  unceasing  energy.  Countless 
numbers  are  crouching  on  the  platforms  performing  their  religious 
rites.  One  woman  closes  first  the  left  nostril  with  her  finger, 
then  the  right  with  her  thumb,  then  both  nostrils  for  some  sec- 
onds, continually  muttering  a  prayer.  Another  throws  kernel 
after  kernel  of  rice  into  the  river,  each  kernel  accompanied  by  a 
fervent  supplication.  Still  another  goes  through  repeated  calis- 
thenics, reverently  touching  arms,  breasts  and  knees,  praying  un- 
ceasingly. Another  makes  wreaths  of  marigolds,  humbly  placing 
them  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  an  offering  to  the  river  god, 
while  a  neighbor  beats  her  breast  as  she  petitions  her  favorite 
deity.  Many  make  wild  gestures  above  and  around  their  heads, 
their  eyes  half  closed  and  lips  moving  nervously.  Hundreds  sit 
spellbound,  meditating  and  gazing  with  rapt  affection  on  the  hal- 
lowed waters.  Thousands  stand  waist  deep  in  the  river  reverently 
pouring  from  brass  bowls  the  sacred  water  over  their  heads,  while 
others  toss  the  water  into  the  air  or  let  it  trickle  through  their 
fingers.  Some  even  scoop  up  handfuls  and  sip  it  ravenously, 
never  doubting  its  purifying  powers  though  they  stand  within  a 
few  feet  of  a  floating  corpse,  undoubtedly  the  body  of  a  fakir. 


These  pious  men- 
dicants are  never 
cremated,  as  is 
customary  w  i  t  h 
other  1  [Indus,  but 
are  thrown  after 
death  into  the 
consecrate  d 
w  a  ters  of  the 
( ianges,  w  h  i  c  h 
supposedly  guar- 
antee them  a  safe 
passage  to  Para- 
dise. 

The  ingenuity 
of  the  bathing 
Hindu  as  he  un- 
dresses  and 
dresses  in  the 
water,  without  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  immodesty,  is  indeed  remarkable.  There 
is  no  swimming  and  playing,  shouting  and  yelling  as  at  the  usual 
bathing  resort ;  one  hears  only  the  murmur  of  prayer  sounding 
like  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  for  bathing  in  the  Ganges  is  purely 
a  religious  ceremony,  a  sacrament.  Daily  bathing  is  part  of  the 
religious  life  of  every  Hindu  since  it  insures  a  happy  future  in 
the  next  world. 

Native  women  go  to  and  fro  on  their  way  to  the  river  not 
only  to  wash  themselves  but  their  clothing  and  their  household 
pets.  They  also  scour,  rinse  and  fill  their  brass  bowls.  Near  one 
of  the  principal  ghats  the  main  sewer  of  Benares  discharges  the 
filth  of  the  city  into  the  river,  and  not  ten  feet  away  from  its 
mouth  thousands  of  fanatical  worshipers  are  drinking  the  pol- 
luted water — not  because  they  are  thirsty,  but  rather  to  cleanse 
and  purify  their  souls  and  bodies.  According  to  their  belief  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  makes  pure  whatever  it  touches.  They  even 
carry  this  pestilent  water  home  for  household  use,  filling  bottles 
with  it  to  take  to  far-away  villages,  actually  preferring  this  loath- 
some mixture  to  the  pure  water  provided  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 


"Huge  stacks  of  timber  are  piled  at  the  Burning  Ghat  and  boats  are  conti  nually  unloading  more  wood  for  the  cremations.     One  man  has  a  monopoly 
of  this  sacred  fuel.     Undoubtedly  the  funds  derived  from  its  sale  help  to   fatten  some  priest" 
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Fruit  and  food  vendors  by  scores  besiege  the  trains  as  they  arrive  at  Mexican  stations 


THE      MAGUEY      OF      MEXICO 

Picturesque  Life  of  the  Harvester  of  the  Plant 
Producing  Mexico's  National  Drink,  Pulque 

By  Halpin  O'Reilly  Gilbert 

Photographs  from  Educational  Films  Corporation 


THE  traveler,  en  route  to  Mexico  City,  observes  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  vast  plains  of  maguey  plants  growing  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  forming  the  dominant  vegetation  of  the  great  central 

plateau.  On  the  plateau 
surrounding  the  City  of 
Mexico  the  plant  finds 
the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  its  growth, 
as  here  is  a  sandy,  arid 
plain  at  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet,  with  water 
sufficiently  near  to  be 
reached  by  its  roots. 

Raising  a  noble  and 
aristocratic  head  over  the 
landscape  the  maguey 
immediately  attracts 
the  traveler's  eye  and 
often  calls  forth  the  ex- 
c  1  a  m  a  t  i  o  n  ,  "What  a 
growth  of  cactus!  Too 
bad  it  is  not  a  useful 
plant." 

Perhaps  there  is  no 
more  useful  family  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom 
than  that  of  the  maguey 
plant.  The  destiny  of  the 
Mexican  nation  is  direct- 
ly affected  by  its  prod- 
ucts, particularly  those 
of  the  American  aloe  or 
pulque,  which  is  the 
most  prominent  among 
the  species.  The  Greeks 
called  it  agave  (noble) 
and  in  some  states,  Cali- 
Here  we   see   a   fibre   harness  being  *  0  r  n  1  a  ,     Texas,      etc., 

made  from  the  maguey  plant  where    it    blooms    but 


rarely,  it  was  erroneously  believed  that  it  blossomed  only  once 
in  a  hundred  years,  and  so  called  it  the  century  plant. 

It  is  seen  here  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  young 
shoot  or  sucker  to  the  full-grown  plant  of  seven  to  ten  years, 
which  resembles  a  giant  artichoke.  If  unmolested  it  will  send 
up  a  huge  flower-stalk  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  which  will  in 
time  be  crowned  with  two  or  three  thousand  brilliant  greenish- 
yellow  flowers.  Then,  having  exhausted  itself  in  bearing  them, 
it  will  die. 

But  the  pulque  harvester  knows  almost  to  the  hour  when  the 
central  stem  destined  to  produce  the  flower  is  about  to  appear. 
This  he  cuts  off,  scooping  out  the  heart  of  the  plant,  thus  leav- 
ing a  natural  cup  in  which  from  three  to  five  pints  of  juice  or 
"honey  water"  may  be  accumulated  daily.  At  the  gathering  time 
a  white  leaf  is  stuck  up  on  one  of  the  thorns  or  spines  to  indicate 
that  the  plant  is  now  ready  for  attention.  Three  times  a  day  the 
tlachiquero  or  laborer  removes  the  honey  water  by  means  of  a 
large  pipette,  made  of  a  gourd,  with  a  hole  at  each  end.  He 
puts  the  large  end  in  the  juice  and  the  other  in  his  mouth,  draw- 
ing the  sap  by  suction  into  the  gourd.  Then,  stopping  the  lower 
hole  with  his  finger,  he  proceeds  to  fill  the  goatskin  receptacle 
slung  on  his  back,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  small  flattened  casks 
borne  by  a  burro,  who  transports  it  in  turn  to  the  fermentation 
room  or  tinacal. 

Here  it  is  poured  into  still  larger  vats  made  of  green  cowhide 
stretched  over  wooden  frames,  with  the  hair  inside  to  gather 
and  hold  the  fresh  sap  which  later  on  becomes  a  species  of  yeast. 
Madre  dc  pulque  is  the  name  given  to  ferments,  which,  when 
added  to  the  fresh  sap,  cause  the  alcoholic  fermentation  to  take 
place.  In  every  tinacal  room  stands  an  altar  with  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  where  fresh  flowers  are  kept  and  can- 
dles burn. 

No  wonder  the  people  pay  tribute  to  this  plant,  for  special 
trains  deliver  to  Mexico  City  alone  approximately  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  gallons  of  pulque  a  day.  The  reeking  and 
squalid  pulquerias  or  dens  where  it  is  sold  flaunt  big,  glaring 
signs  bearing  names  which  are  often  unique  or  incongruous,  sug- 
gesting everything  from  "A  trip  to  Paradise"  to  a  "Journey  to 
Hell."  Others  bear  such  legends  as  "The  Shot  of  Mercy,"  "I 
Can   Drink   More   Than   You   Can,"   "Vive   Wilson,"   "To   Hell 
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A  thorn  of  the  maguey  carefully  bent  at  its  base,  breaking  all  the  fiber 

except  the  long  strip  attached  to  the  thorn,  makes  an  excellent  needle 

and  thread.    The  needle  with  thread  is  easily  extracted 


The   sap  of  the  maguey  collects  in  a  basin  formed  by  removing  the 

heart  of  the  plant.     The  harvester  collects  this  honey-water  or  pulque 

by  sucking  the  liquid  into  a  hollow  gourd  pierced  at  both  ends 


Mexico's  national  drink,  pulque,  which  is  said  to  taste  like  stale  butter- 
milk diluted  with  stagnant  water,  is  produced  by  a  species  of  the  agave 
plant  which  closely  resembles  the  fictitiously  named  American  century 
plant.     Each  plant  yields  an  average  of  six  quarts  a  day 
for  thirty  days  or  more 


The  process  of  spinning  the  maguey  thread  is  reminiscent  of  the  Orient. 

The  Mexican  Indian  with  his  crude  instruments,  however,  is  successful 

in  spinning  and  in  weaving  even  blankets  from  the  fibrous 

thread,  in  addition  to  making  good  rope 


The  leaves  of  the  maguey  are  used  by  the  Indians  not  only  as  roofing 

material  for  their  homes  but  as  clapboards  and  shingles  as  well.    These 

large  thick  leaves  provide  good  protection  from  the  elements 


Casks  balanced  across  his  patient  back,  the  little  Mexican  burro  will- 
ingly goes   into  the  most  prickly  thickets  of  cactus  while  his  master 
extracts  the  pulque  juice  to  bring  back  to  ferment  in  towns  where, 
imbibed  in  a  few  days,  it  often  produces  worse  effects 
than  plain  American  whiskey 
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The  pelados  represent  the  lowest  class  of  Mexicans.     These  people  are  sufferers 

from  excessive  pulque  drinking  and  patronize  as  freely  as  their  money  permits 

the  low  pulquerias  or  saloons.     They  live  from  hand  to  mouth 

and  the  man  is  often  a  bandit 


With  the  Kaiser,"  and  a  variety  of  others  intended  to  entice  the 
passerby. 

Small  huts  of  adobe  or  sun-dried  brick  make  up  the  little 
Mexican  villages  where  the  pulque  drinkers  live,  the  houses 
usually  built  square,  with  flat  roof.  Wood,  stone,  and  brick  are 
far  too  expensive  for  the  Mexican,  but  the  clay  soil  is  free.  This 
is  mixed  with  water  and  straw  which  has  in  many  cases  already 
done  duty  in  the  stable,  put  into  wooden  moulds  and  baked  in 
the  sun.  This  adobe  fills  the  needs  of  the  people  perfectly,  since  it 
withstands  heat  and  rain  in  a  warm  country  where  there  are  no 
severe  frosts.  Even  the  more  expensive  stucco  walls  are  often 
built  upon  adobe  which  forms  a  strong  support. 

Pulque  is  to  the  Mexican  what  Vodka  is  to  the  Russian. 
Though  really  a  curse  to  the  country,  the  people's  opinion  of  it  is 
expressed  in  these  lines  from  an  old  song : 

"Know  you  not  that  pulque  is  a  liquor  divine, 
And  that  Angels  in  Heaven  prefer  it  to  wine?" 

Because  of  its  cheapness  even  the  Mexican  Indians  and  peons, 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant,  may  buy  it  in  plenty.  This  has 
led  them  into  using  it  for  meat,  drink  and  as  a  constant  stimulant. 
The  degenerate  pelados  are  its  largest  consumers,  though  the 
average  pulque  drinker  is  able  toinbibe  no  less  than  from  three 
to  five  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  harmless-look- 
ing liquid,  resembling  milk  or  cocoanut  water,  and  when  care- 
fully prepared  and  consumed  before  secondary  fermentation  has 
taken  place,  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  wholesome  of 
fermented  drinks,  being  a  valuable  nutrient,  a  mild  stimulant 
and  gentle  laxative.  Alcohol  exists  in  fresh,  unadul- 
terated pulque  in  the  proportion  of  from  four  to  eight 
per  cent,  but  tequila,  a  sort  of  cheap  whisky,  distilled 
from  the  maguey  juice,  is  the  stuff  that  makes  the  Mexi- 
can bandits  we  read  about,  the  ones  who  hold  up  trains 
and  start  revolutions. 

If  it  were  not  that  pulque  spoils  after  two  days,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  be  able  to  order  it  in  New 
York  restaurants.  It  does,  however,  leave  the  country, 
though  in  somewhat  different  guise ;  the  alcoholic  base 
of  milady's  most  exquisite  and  expensive  French  per- 
fumery is  distilled  from  the  fresh  maguey  juice; 

The  traveler  visiting  a  pulque  plantation  usually  finds 
his  manager  a  kindly  host  who  treats  one  and  all  with 
hospitality  and  courtesy.  The  Mexican  loves  com- 
panionship and  will  invariably  invite  the  stranger  in  to 
dinner.  Then  if  the  host  is  favorably  impressed  with 
his  visitor  he  will  have  a  special  meal  prepared,  and 
calling  Pedro  or  Juan  he  will  say,  "Bring  some  gusanos," 
which  will  instinctively  make  the  guest  feel  that  a  rare 
dish  is  in  store.  If  he  has  not  been  properly  warned 
he  may  have  an  unpleasant  surprise  when  he  finds  that 
gusanos  are  the  milky-white  worms,  about  a  half-inch 
thick  and  three  inches  long,  which  live  inside  the  mague 
leaves,  feeding  on  the  juice.     It  is  not  fair  to  conder 


them  at  first  glance,  for  when  fried  in  butter  they  are 
quite  delicious  and  are  considered  as  much  of  a  delicacy 
in  Mexico  as  snails  are  in  France. 

If  the  manager  of  the  plantation  has  been  educated  in 
the  good  old  U.  S.  A.,  as  often  happens,  his  guest  will 
be  served  hot  biscuits,  like  the  famous  ones  made  in 
Dixie,  only  pulque  will  have  been  substituted  for  milk, 
and  syrup  made  from  the  honey  water  will  be  used  in- 
stead of  old-fashioned  New  Orleans  molasses.  The  meat 
course  will  have  been  boiled  in  pulque  to  make  it  tender, 
and  whether  beef,  pork,  mutton  or  goat,  the  live  animal 
was  fattened  on  leaves  of  the  maguey,  chopped  in  small 
pieces  and  mixed  with  grain.  A  form  of  champagne, 
sugar  for  his  demi-tasse,  and  his  after-dinner  liqueur 
will  all  have  been  made  from  the  juice  of  the  maguey. 
No  wonder  it  is  called  the  most  useful  plant  in  the  world, 
from  which  even  Mr.  Hoover  himself  might  obtain  valu- 
able ideas  of  economy. 

Every  particle  of  the  "left  overs"  or  parts  of  the 
plant  that  have  been  discarded  by  his  educated  boss 
are  utilized  by  the  uneducated  Indian,  who  is  a  man  wise 
in  his  simplicity  and  simple  in  his  wisdom.  Given  a 
maguey  plant,  a  little  corn  and  a  few  beans,  he  becomes 
also  the  most  independent  human  in  the  world.  For  in- 
stance, with  the  dried  leaves  he  repairs  his  road,  while 
with  the  green  ones  he  builds  his  home.  The  large  or 
bottom  ends  he  converts  into  fiber  by  beating  the  leaves 
on  a  stone  with  a  wooden  mallet,  which  loosens  the  fiber  and 
pulp.  With  a  home-made  knife  he  separates  the  pulp  from  the 
fiber,  using  the  former  to  fatten  his  hogs  so  that  nothing  is 
wasted.  Maguey  fiber  is  as  strong  as  silk  and  equally  fine.  All 
that  is  needed  to  revolutionize  the  rope  manufacturing  industry 
is  the  invention  of  a  machine  that  will  successfully  separate  this 
fiber  from  the  pulp.  The  Indian  utilizes  the  fiber  by  making  it 
into  rope,  harness,  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  sacking,  sandals,  bas- 
kets, mats  and  other  articles.  The  real  Indian  is  patient  and  his 
ingenuity  is  amazing.  To  make  this  rope  he  requires  only  four 
small  crooked  sticks,  curved  at  the  same  angle  and  identical  in 
size,  and  he  has  only  to  roam  the  woods  until  he  .finds  them. 
His  simple. meal  usually  consists  of  tortillas,  ground  cOrn  cakes 
resembling  the  chapati  of  India  or  the  oat  cake  of  Scotland. 
This,  with  beans  and  chili,  he  cooks  on  a  fire  made  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  maguey,  and  whatever  else  happens  to 
be  left  of  the  inexhaustible  plant. 

Unlike  a  fruit  orchard,  which  requires  three  to  five  years  to 
bear  and  then  often  outlives  the  man  who  planted  the  trees,  the 
maguey  requires  seven  to  ten  years  to  mature,  and  its  produc- 
ing or  bearing  life  is  only  six  months.  However,  in  that  period 
it  will  earn  approximately  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  per  year 
for  its  entire  life. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  the  maguey  is  a  very 
practical  needle  and  thread,  formed  by  a  thorn  and  its  attached 
threadlike  fiber.     I  like  to  fancy  that  when  Miss  Eve,  or  rather 
(Continued  on  Page  44.) 


Contrary  to  general  impression  many  of  the  Mexican   Indians  are  industrious 
and  even  the  children  are  early  initiated  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  basket  making 
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THE     GERMAN     NEUTRAL     ZONE 

SCENES    THAT    GREET   THE   ARMIES    OF    OCCUPATION 


The  castles  and  ruins  of  the  Rhine 
seem  to  belong  to  the  world  rather 
than  to  Germany.  Many  places  noted 
in  history,  legend  and  song  will  be  a 
part  of  the  doughboys'  education  in 
the  long  months  the  armies  of  occupa- 
tion are  patrolling  the  Rhine.  The 
picture  to  the  right  shows  the  restored 
thirteenth  century  castle  of  Heim- 
burg  below  Coblenz 


Cologne    (below)    is  one  of  the   most 
important    gateways   to    Germany. 
Here   the   most   northern    of   the    three 
ridgeheads   mentioned    in   the   armis- 
tice  is    established.      The   territory    is 
occupied  by  British  troops  until  peace 
shall   be   definitely   declared.     One   of 
the  most   important   commercial   cities 
of  Germany,  it  is  also  noted  as  the 
cradle  of  German  art 

Underwood  &    Underwood. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood. 
Ehrenfels  castle,  built  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1689.  The 
vineyards  rise  terrace  upon  terrace 
to  the  hilltops,  planted  by  Charle- 
magne, according  to  tradition,  to 
preserve  the  ruins 


Underwood  &  Underwood. 
Castle  Katz,  familiarly  called  the 
Cat,  towers  over  St.  Goarshausen,  a 
new  residence  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a  fourteenth  century  fortress. 
Across  the  river  is  St.  Goar  with 
the  most  imposing  ruin  on  the 
Rhine,   the  castle  of  Rheinfels 
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Beyond  the  town  of  Berncastel  a 
steeply  from  the  bank  of  the  Moselle  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill  on  which  rises  the  ruins  of  the 
Landshut,  once  a  famous  fortification.     Cues,  the  terminus  of  the   Coblenz-Treves  railway  branch,  is  connected  with   Berncastel  by 
toll-bridge.     Everywhere  to  the  hilltops  are  vineyards.     To  the  west  lies   Treves,  which  claims   the   distinction    of   being  the  oldest 
town  in  Germany,  and  bears  many  traces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  which  it  was  in  alternate  submission  and  revolt 
for  many  years.     It  was  the  first  capital  of  Constantine,  who  linked  it  with  Rome  and  Byzantium 
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Next  to  Metz,  Strassburg  is  the  most 
important  city  in  Alsace-Lorraine.     French  troops  arriv- 
ing under  General  Petain  were  reported  enthusiastically 
welcomed  in  the  Gutenberg  Platz,  after  nearly 
fifty  years  of  German  rule 
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The  center  of  the  old  town 

of  Mayence  is  occupied  by  the  market.    Mayence  was  a  large 

city  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.     The  remains  of  the  great 

Roman  aqueduct  may  be  seen  nearby 


Photos  ©  Underwood  &   Underwood 
Although  the  railroad  station  at 
Strassburg  expresses  very  modern  ideas,  the  city  boasts  a  cathedral  fou  nded  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  later  witnessed  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  now  heartily  welcomes  the  French  once  more.     The    right-hand  picture  is   a  bird's-eye  view  of  Luxemburg,  where  General 
Pershing  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Army  stood  beside  the  youthful  Gran  d  Duchess  and  reviewed  the  American  troops 
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Mavence  is  a  fortified  town  of  history,  boasting  many 
vicissitudes  since  14  B.  C.     St.  Martin's  Cathedral,  hay- 
ins   been   destroyed   at   various   times,   was    restored   in 
great  part  in  1875.     Under  its  vaulted  roof  are  many 
'    tombstones  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century 


The  arched  bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  Cologne 

boasts  of  being  built  on  the  spans  of  the  oldest 

iron    bridge    in    Germany   without   interrupting 

railroad  or  other  traffic.     British  troops 

now  occupy  the  bridgehead 


Coblenz,  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  town,  is 
the   great   central   crossing  place  of  the   Rhine 
where  the  Third  American  Army  officially  took 
possession  December  twelfth.     The  photo- 
graph shows  a  section  of  old  Coblenz 
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The  American 
Army  of  Occupa- 
tion when  passing 
t  h  r  0  u  g  h  the 
Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg saw  many  a 
peaceful  village 
like  this  where  no 
signs  of  the  four 
years  of  war  are 
visible  —  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the 
ruined  villages  of 
France  and 
Belgium 

©  Stereo-Travel  Co. 
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Here  is  a  bit  of  the  city  of  Metz  (to  the 
right)  as  it  looked  to  the  eight  American 
fliers  who  made  their  first  raid  into  Germany 
last  June.  The  citizens  have  doubtless  found 
out  that  American  doughboys  are  equally  in- 
trepid and  efficient  in  occupying  and  policing 
this  territory.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
bridge  over  the  Moselle,  at  the  back 
a  formidable  fortress 

©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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Above  is  the  market  place  of  Bonn,  a  Rhine 
city  between  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  Like 
Treves  or  Trier,  Bonn  was  once  an  old 
Roman  fortress  and  suffered  many  sieges. 
The  boys  who  passed  through  Bonn  doubt- 
less saw  women  and  children  offering  for 
sale  a  more  or  less  tempting  variety 
of  vegetables,  fruits  and  cheeses 


©  Stereo-Travel  Co. 

Near  St.  Goar,  below  Coblenz,  is  the  picturesque 
village  of  Wellmich,  over  which  towers  the 
Mouse,  a  fortress  of  the  fourteenth  century,  so 
called  in  derision  of  the  Cat  at  Goarhausen 


Below  to  the  left 
is  the  medieval 
castle  of  Rhein- 
stein,  on  a  steep 
peak  overhanging 
the  river.  The 
Rhine  castles 
have  had  many 
different  occu- 
pants since  me- 
dieval days;  now 
we  can  picture 
the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  that 
flagstaff 


A  new  swing 
bridge  has  re- 
placed this  old 
bridge  of  boats  at 
Cologne.  The 
Cologne  Cathe- 
dral has  long  been 
a  rival  of  Rheims 
for  supremacy  of 
Gothic  architec- 
ture. American 
troops  followed 
the  British  cavalry 
into   Cologne 
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American    schoolboys   have   long   been    familiar 

with  the  poem  about  sweet  Bingen  on  the  Rhine, 

but  few  ever  thought  that  in   1918   they  might 

be  marching  through  sweet  Bingen 
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Strassburg  is  almost  as  well 
supplied  with  canals  as  some  of 
the  Dutch  towns ;  the  scene  to  the 
left  is  in  one  of  the  old  quarters 
of  the  city,  where  the  buildings, 
many  of  them  centuries  old, 
are  in  good  repair 


The  bombardments 
of  1870,  unlike 
those  of  1914, 
spared  the  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  of 
Strassburg.  That 
this  should  belong 
to  France  again  is 
but  a  part  ex- 
change  for  the 
ruins  German  shells 
have  made  of 
Rheims 
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In  the  savage  days  of  the  Torres  Straits  Islands,  a  family  of  more  than  three  was  an  immoral  offense.      To-day  families  of  twelve  and 

fourteen  are  not  uncommon,  and  no  child  lacks  parents  for  want  of  adoption 


GIANTS    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    SEAS 

The  Famous  Pearl  Fishers  of  the  Torres  Straits  Islands  and 
Their  Unique  Civilization — Hozv  the  Self -Government  of  the 
Natives  Works — The  Housewives'  Saucepan  Under  Supervision 

By  Thomas  J.  McMahon,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


FEW  parts  of  the  world  have  had  a  more  interesting  develop- 
ment than  have  the  islands  of  the  Torres  Straits,  to  the 
north  of  Queensland,  Australia.  These  islands,  probably  vol- 
canic fragments  of  the  immense  continent  that  is  supposed  to 
have  connected  Asia  with  Australia  at  one  time,  vary  in  size 
from  a  mere  patch  of  sand  or  coral  to  a  few  of  some  fifty  square 
miles  in  area.  Only  the  larger  ones  are  inhabited,  the  islets  being 
used  either  as  fishing  stations  or,  if  the  soil  is  fertile,  for  native 
gardens.  Under  the  conditions  of  an  act  of  the  Queensland 
Parliament,  known  as  "The  Aboriginals  Protection  Act,"  a 
regeneration  of  the  natives  of  these  islands  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years. 

When  the  fortune  hunters  of  the  world  realized  the  worth 
of  the  Torres  Straits' 
pearls,  a  rush  set  in  to 
rake  the  bottom  of  the 
northern  shallow  sea. 
This  brought  many  un- 
scrupulous adventurers, 
who  began  an  exploita- 
tion of  the  Torres  Straits 
Islanders,  finally  bringing 
them  to  slavery  and  al- 
most to  the  point  of  race 
extinction.  The  men  were 
seized  as  divers  for  the 
precious  pearls  and  kept 
so  constantly  at  work  that 
dead  and  paralyzed  divers 
more  frequently  came  up 
than  those  alive  and 
strong.  The  women  were 
scattered  over  the  islands, 
and  separation  from  chil- 
dren and  home  ensued. 
Thus,  with  broken  hearts 
■and  bodies,  a  once  high- 
spirited  people  suc- 
cumbed to  sickness,  fam- 
ine and  disease.  About 
this  time  the  evils  of  this 
■exploitation   came   to  the 


The  natives  of  the  Torres  Straits  Islands  are  self-governing.  Under  the  ad- 
ministrator, usually  a  white  woman,  are  councilors  nominated  by  the  people, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  villagers  keep  their  houses,  food  and  clothing  clean, 
that  they  send  their  children  to  school — and  do  not  gossip.  This  plan  could 
well  be  followed  in  some  American  villages.  The  police 
patrol  the  islands  and  waters 


notice  of  the  Queensland  Government.  Prompt  measures  were 
introduced  to  check  any  further  ill-treatment  of  the  natives.  The 
protectors,  as  the  government  inspectors  were  called,  assisted  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  began  to 
encourage  and  enforce  humanitarian  ideas  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  wretched  people. 

Several  years  went  by  without  any  apparent  results.  Epi- 
demics of  various  kinds  kept  frustrating  these  good  intentions 
and  efforts,  until  it  seemed  as  if  in  a  decade  the  Torres  Straits 
Islanders  would  be  no  more.  Realizing  this,  the  government 
allowed  the  protectors  to  carry  out  more  liberal  plans  for  saving 
the  natives.  Less  than  five  years  after  this  the  corner  of  diffi- 
culty and  disappointment  was  turned,  and  once  again  the  islands 

became  bright  with  the 
quaint  songs  and  dances 
of  old  times.  Popula- 
tion increased ;  schools 
were  opened ;  the  mis- 
sions became  more  use- 
ful ;  and  a  more  stable 
and  eventually  very  suc- 
cessful system  of  self- 
government  was  i  n  s  t  i  - 
tuted.  As  a  result  of 
these  reforms,  to-day  the 
natives  are  a  highly  in- 
dustrious, intelligent,  and 
thriving  people  possess- 
ing capabilities  far  above 
those  of  most  native 
races.  Both  men  and 
women  are  veritable 
giants  in  stature,  hand- 
some, with  regular,  well- 
formed  features  that  have 
attracted  attention  from 
travelers  and  scientists. 
To  further  their  moral  as 
well  as  physical  well-be- 
ing they  have  been  zeal- 
ously guarded,  in  their 
absorption  of  civilization, 
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The    islanders    still    retain    many    of    their    old    customs, 

one  of  the  most  picturesque  being  the  native  dances  of 

Mabuiag  in  which  the  men,  decorated 

with  palms,  indulge 


by  both  the  government  and  the 
Anglican  Mission.  As  a  result 
drink,  immorality  and  dishon- 
esty are  practically  unknown 
among  them.  This  state  of 
moral  and  physical  vigor  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  the  islands 
are  all  self-supporting ;  that  is, 
by  their  own  labors  the  natives 
not  only  support  their  families, 
their  sick,  and  their  aged,  but  also 
maintain  their  own  institutions, 
such  as  municipal  boats,  churches 
and  schools,  without  the  aid  of 
the  government.  The  source  of 
revenue  is  found  in  the  main  in- 
dustries of  the  islands,  pearling, 
beche-de-mer  and  trochos,  or 
shell  collecting;  the  Government 
merely  paying  the  protectors, 
teachers,  and  the  white  Adminis- 
'  trators  of  the  islands. 

From  the  very  nature  of  their 
industries  the  Islanders  are  born 
seamen  with  a  wonderful  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  coral 
reefs  and  the  movements  of  the 
uncertain  winds  for  which  the 
Straits  are  noted.  No  white  man  can  take  a  lugger  through  the  tidal 
rips  and  many  other  dangerous  places  around  the  islands  with  the  ease 
and  nonchalance  of  the  native.  The  skill  with  which  he  can  handle  a 
swiftly  speeding  lugger,  turning  her  within  her  own  length  in  order  to 
avoid  some  reef  visible  only  to  his  keen  eyes,  is  remarkable.  The  seas 
of  the  Straits  are  full  of  wrecks  occasioned  by  foolhardy  attempts  of 
other  navigators  to  sail  the  treacherous  waters.  The  danger  of  these 
waters  is  the  result  of  a  network  of  hidden  coral  reefs  which  influences 
the  tides  and  currents  in  an  unaccountable  manner. 

Every  island  has  its  own  particular  feature  either  in  its  history,  its 
people  or  its  beauty.  Mulgrave  Island  is  famous  for  the  prosperity  of 
its  people ;  Mabuiag  for  the  retention  of  many  delightful  native  songs, 
dances  and  customs ;  and  Yorke  Island  for  the  history  centering  about 
it.  It  was  off  the  palm-bordered  shores  of  Yorke  Island  that  the  old 
Spanish  ships  once  sailed,  some  to  go  to  the  bottom  to  give  up  years  later 
all  kinds  of  strange  swords,  heavy  guns  and  old  coins.  It  is  also  famous 
as  the  island  where,  forty-eight  years  ago,  a  single  American  sailor  sur- 
vived a  wreck.  Finding  out  the  immense  wealth  that  lay  in  the  priceless 
pearls  of  the  seas,  he  settled  down,  married  the  Mamoose's  (chief's) 
daughter,  and  by  wise  management  of  the  natives  in  time  acquired  great 
wealth.  Yankee  "Ned,"  as  he  was  called,  was  noted  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life  for  his  lavish  hospitality  and  his  numerous  descendants.  He 
died  insisting  that  some  new  gramophone  records  that  had  arrived  should 


It  takes  skill  to  scale  the  cocoanut  tree  which  has  no  con- 
venient   branches   for   a   foothold,   but   the   native   boys    are 
apparently  as  agile  as  monkeys  and  no  cocoanut,  how- 
ever coyly  hidden,  is  safe  from  capture 


At  this  native  feast  on  Mabuiag  Island  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tablecloth, 

upon  the  edges  of  which  the  guests  squat,  is  of  woven  grass,  while  the  dishes 

are  enamelware.    Spoons  are  also  in  use.     If  a  woman's  cooking  is  not  up 

to.  standard  she  is  apt  to  be  summoned  before  the  local  court 
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be  played  over  and  over  again 
until  the  breath  had  left  his 
body.  Darnley  Island  is  another 
noteworthy  one  because  of  its 
neat  and  picturesque  village,  and 
for  great  fish  traps,  which  must 
have  been  made  by  men  of  tre- 
mendous size,  it  is  thought,  on 
account  of  the  huge  boulders 
that  form  them.  These  are  so 
numerous  and  heavy  that  it 
seems  impossible  they  could  ever 
have  been  placed  in  position  by 
men  of  ordinary  stature.  Mur- 
ray Island,  the  "Garden  0  f 
Islands,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
most  prominent  of  the  group  for 
its  natural  beauty.  Here  some 
American  scientists  lived  for 
some  time,  studying  coral. 
Thursday  Island  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  of  the  group  though 
it  is  no  longer  a  native  island, 
since  it  is  now  an  outpost  with 
a  garrison  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Besides  being  the  seat  of 
the  government,  it  is  famous  for 
the  various  valuable  marine 
products  that  are  distributed  to 
the  world  from  its  markets.  The 
native  villages  are  partly  Euro- 
pean in  design,  laid  out  on  a 
definite  plan  with  streets.     The 

houses  are  healthful  with  many  doors  and  windows  for  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  They  must  be  fairly  large,  for  in  these  days  of 
prosperity  families  of  twelve  or  fourteen  are  common.  But  in 
the  old  savage  days  three  were  considered  sufficient ;  more  was 
an  unpardonable  and  immoral  offense.  Large  families  are  also 
due  to  adoption,  which  has  become  quite  common,  and  no  child 
lacks  father  and  mother.  But,  as  in  all  communities,  the  tem- 
peraments of  people  vary,  and  while  one  man  and  his  family 
occupy  a  grass  hut,  indicative  of  his  laziness  and  his  poverty, 
another  in  his  galvanized  iron  mansion,  with  its  veranda  and 
wind  screen,  will  display  his  energy  and  wealth.  The  villages 
of  all  the  Islands  have  health  regulations  that  are  not  to  be  dis- 
obeyed;  they  are  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  cleanliness,  with 
resulting  freedom  from  epidemics,  and  an  average  life  of  three 
score  years  and  ten  for  its  citizens  is  the  result. 

The  natives  are  happy  and  contented  under  their  system  of 


s&  W^i 


The  islanders  are  industrious  and  skillful.     From  the   native  grass   with  which  the  huts  are  thatched   and 
often  entirely  constructed,  serviceable  mats,  baskets  and  rugs  are  made  by  the  women   and  girls.     This  is 

the  special  industry  of  Badu  Island 


self-government,  which  has  been  very  successful.  The  political 
organization  provides  a  white  administrator  for  each  island, 
appointed  by  the  Queensland  Government,  two  or  three  native 
councilors,  and  a  number  of  native  police.  Experiment  has 
proved  that  the  women  make  more  successful  administrators  than 
the  men,  and  consequently  most  of  the  administrators  are  women. 
The  coun- 
cilors, easi- 
ly d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
guishable  by 
the  word 
councilor  in 
white  1  e  t  - 
(■Continued, 
on  page 
43) 


"Both  men  and  women   are  veritable  giants   in   stature,   handsome,   with   regular,   well- 
formed  features  that  have  attracted  attention  from  travelers  and  scientists.     They  have 
been  zealously  guarded  in  their  absorption  of  civilization  by  the  government     .     .     .     As 
a  result  drink,  immorality  and  dishonesty  are  practically  unknown  among  them" 


The  barber  plies  his  trade  in  the  open   as  is   the 
custom  in  so  many  southern  countries.     Moral  and 
physical  vigor  is  reflected  in  the  natives  who  main- 
tain their   families   and   institutions 
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Although  Petrograd  is  like  a  deserted  city,  with  probably  one-half  of  its   population  gone  through  starvation  and  terrorism,  many  patient  refugees 
sit  about  on  steps  of  public  buildings,  sharing  any  bits  of  food  they  manage  to  obtain 

PETROGRAD      UNDER      THE      BOLSHEVIKI 

By    Louise    Bryant 
Author    of    "Six   Red    Months    In    Russia" 

[The  Author,  who  spent  six  months  in  Russia  and  knows  her  leaders,  writes  with  keen  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  Rus- 
sia's debacle  on  Petro'grad,  the  people,  and  of  the  tremendous  power  of  Premier  Nikolai  Leninc,  the  intellectual,  and 
War  Minister  Trotsky,  the  revolution  timer.  The  Bolsheviki  are  daily  growing  in  strength,  says  report  as  we  go  to  press; 
also  that  Leninc  is  ready  to  give  up,  and  that  the  people  arc  begging  help  of  the  Allies  against  the  Bolsheviki. — Editor.] 


r  I  ""  HE  sleepy  porter  of  the  Ho- 
1  tel  Angleterre  fumbled  h  i  s 
keys  and  finally  got  the  door  open. 
It  was  four  o'clock  and  not  for 
many  hours  would  it  be  light — 
Petrograd  is  very  far  north  to  a 
New  Yorker.  By  December  things 
had  reached  such  a  desperate  state 
that  we  seldom  had  artificial  light 
at  all.  There  was  no  coal  to  run 
the  power  plants  and  we  seemed 
to  live  in  such  perpetual  darkness 
that  I  have  often  purchased,  in  the 
deserted  churches,  holy  candles 
which  were  designated  to  be 
burned  before  the  shrines  of  saints 
but  which  were  carried  home  sur- 
reptitiously in  order  to  see  to 
write.  This  was  October,  how- 
ever, and  the  lights  were  still 
running.  When  the  porter  pressed 
the  button  I  blinked  painfully  un- 
der the  blaze  of  sparkling  crystal. 
It  was  a  great  unfriendly  room 
in  which  I  found  myself,  all  gold 
and  mahogany  with  old  blue  dra- 
peries, most  of  the  furniture  still 
wearing  its  summer  garments.  I 
had  a  feeling  that  no  one  had  lived 
in  this  room  for  years — it  had  a 
musty,  unused  smell.  Lost  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  room  adjoin- 
ing was  my  bed  and  beyond  that 
an  enormous  bath  tub,  cut  of  solid 
granite,  coldly  reflected  the  light. 
A  large  sign  above  my  bed  forbid 
me  to  speak  German — the  penalty 
"being   fifteen   hundred    rubles.     I 


These  domes  and  minarets  of  the  cathedral  at  Pskor  have 
now  taken  on  other  than  purely  religious  significance,  since 
it  was  to  the  adjoining  monastery  that  Czar  Nicholas  II  fled 


had  no  desire  to  break  the  law. 
It  seemed  a  lot  to  pay  for  so  small 
an  amount  of  enjoyment,  I  thought 
as  I  slid  bravely  down  between  the 
icy  sheets  and  fell  asleep. 

Soon  I  was  awakened  by  loud 
knocks  on  my  door.  A  burly 
Russian  entered  and  began  to  bel- 
low about  my  baggage.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  make  out 
what  language  he  was  speaking 
and  suddenly  I  realized — he  was 
speaking  German !  I  pointed  to 
the  sign  and  he  shook  with  laugh- 
ter. I  found  out  afterwards  that 
no  one  pays  any  attention  to  signs 
in  Russia.  They  read  them  and 
then  use  their  own  judgment.  If 
you  tell  them  German  is  an  enemy 
language  they  will  answer  that 
they  are  not  at  war  with  the 
language.  Furthermore,  they  have 
found  their  use  of  it  very  valuable 
in  getting  over  propaganda  into 
Austria  and  Germany. 

Just  across  from  my  window, 
St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  loomed 
blackly  and  I  watched  the  bell- 
ringers  in  the  ponderous  cupolas, 
bell-ropes  tied  to  elbows,  knees, 
feet  and  hands,  making  the  mad- 
dest music  with  great  and  little 
bells.  The  people  passing  looked 
up  also  and  occasionally  one 
crossed  himself. 

I  went  out  on  the  streets  and 
wandered  aimlessly,  noting  the 
contents  of  the  little  shops  now 
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pitifully  empty.  It  is  curious  the  things  that  remain  in  a  starv- 
ing and  besieged  city.  There  was  only  food  enough  to  last  three 
days,  there  were  no  warm  clothes  at  all,  and  I  passed  window 
after  window  full  of  flowers,  corsets,  dog-collars  and  false  hair! 
This  absurd  combination  can  be  accounted  for  without  much 
scientific  investigation.  The  corsets  were  of  the  most  expensive, 
out-of-date,  wasp-waist  variety  and  the  women  who  wear  them 
have  largely  disappeared  from  the  capital.  The  reason  for  the 
false  hair  was  equally  plain.  About  a  third  of  the  women  of  the 
towns  wear  their  hair  short  and  there  is  no  market  for  the  tons 
of  beautiful  hair  in  the  shops,  marked  down  to  a  few  rubles.  An 
enterprising  dealer  in  such  goods  could  make  a  fortune  by  export- 
ing the  gold,  brown  and  auburn  tresses  of  the  shorn  and  emanci- 
pated female  population  of  Russia  and  selling  them  in  America, 
France  or  some  other  backward  country  where  women  still  cling 
to  hairpins.  As  for  the  dog  collars,  just  imagine  anyone  becom- 
ing a  dog-fancier  or  even  a  fondler  of  dogs  to  the  extent  of  pur- 
chasing a  gold-rimmed  or  diamond-studded  collar,  while  a  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  is  sitting  just  around  the  corner.  Whatever 
class  lines  there  were  among  dogs  fell  with  the  Tsar. 

Habits  of  trade  are  as  hard  to  break  as  any  other  habits  of 
life,  so  the  shops  continue  to  be  rilled  with  flowers.  Horticulture 
had  reached  a  high  state  of  development  before  the  revolution, 
this  being  especially  true  of  exotic  varieties  raised  to  please  the 
extravagant  tastes  of  the  upper  classes.  With  the  change  in  gov- 
ernment the  demand  for  these  luxuries  abruptly  ceased ;  but  there 
were  still  the  hot-houses,  there  were  still  the  old  gardeners.  It 
is  impossible  to  break  off  long-established  things  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  On  the  Morskaya,  where  so  much  bitter  street  fighting 
occurred,  were  three  flower  shops — in  them  were  displayed  always 
the  rarest  orchids,  and  in  those  turbulent  January  days  suddenly 
appeared — white  lilacs  ! 

These  strange  left-overs  of  another  time  cropped  up  every- 
where making  sharp  contrasts.  There  were  the  men,  for  instance, 
who  stood  outside  of  the  palaces  and  the  big  hotels,  peacock  feath- 
ers in  their  round  Chinese-looking  caps  and  wearing  green,  gold, 
or  scarlet  sashes.  Their  duty  had  been  to  assist  people  who 
alighted  from  carriages,  but  now  grand  personages  never  arrived, 
yet  still  they  stood  there,  their  sashes  bedraggled  and  faded,  their 


feathers  ragged  and  Eorlorn.  As  helpless  they  were  as  the  old 
negroes  of  the  South  who  clung  to  their  slavery  after  the 
emancipation. 

And  in  contrast  were  the  waiters  bustling  about  in  the  restau- 
rants inside  of  the  very  buildings  where  the  svetzars  stood  before 
the  doors  like  courtiers  without  a  court.  They  ran  their  restau- 
rants cooperatively  and  at  every  table  was  a  curt  little  notice: 
"Just  because  a  man  must  make  his  living  by  being  a  waiter  do  not 
insult  him  by  offering  him  a  tip." 

Petrograd  is  impressive,  vast  and  solid.  New  York's  high 
buildings  have  a  sort  of  tall  flimsiness  about  them  that  is  not 
sinister;  Petrograd  looks  as  if  it  were  built  by  a  giant  who  had 
no  regard  for  human  life.  The  rugged  strength  of  Peter  the  Great 
is  in  all  the  broad  streets,  the  mighty  open  spaces,  the  great  canals 
curving  through  the  city,  the  rows  and  rows  of  palaces  and  the 
immense  facades  of  government  buildings.  Even  such  exquisite 
bits  of  architecture  as  the  graceful  gold  spires  of  the  old  Admir- 
alty building  and  the  round  blue-green  domes  of  the  Turquoise 
Mosque  cannot  break  that  heaviness,  built  by  the  cruel  wilfulness 
of  an  autocrat,  over  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  slaves,  against  the 
unanimous  will  of  all  grades  .of  society.  This  huge  artificial  city, 
by  a  peculiar  irony,  has  become  the  heart  of  world  revolution; 
has  become  Red  Petrograd! 

There  were  wonderful  tales  about  the  defeat  of  Korniloff  and 
what  they  described  as  a  "new  kind  of  fighting."  Everyone  was 
anxious  to  tell  his  version  of  how  the  scouts  went  out  and  met 
the  army  of  the  counter-revolutionists  and  fraternized  with  them 
and  overcame  them  "with  talk"  so  that  they  refused  to  fight  and 
turned  against  their  leaders. 

While  all  this  fraternizing  was  going  on  and  no  one  was  sure 
of  its  results,  revolutionists  in  Petrograd  worked  feverishly.  In 
one  place  they  told  me  that  they  had  manufactured  a  whole  cannon 
in  thirty  hours  and  the  trenches  that  encircled  the  city  were  dug 
over  night.  Ugly  tales  went  round  about  the  fall  of  Riga.  Most 
Russians,  with  fairly  good  reason,  believe  that  it  was  sold  out. 
It  fell  just  after  General  Korniloff  said  in  public :  "Must  we  pay 
with  Riga  the  price  of  bringing  the  country  to  its  senses?" 

No  one  ever  explained  the  reason  for  the  vague  order  given  to 
the  retreating  Russian  army:     "Go  north  and  turn  to  the  left!" 


Petrograd's  great  buildings  and  streets  have  a  sinister  look,  as  if  they  had  been  built  by  an  autocrat  with  no  regard  for  human  life.     Vast  crowds 

like  this  were,  during  the  revolution,  frequently  herded  in  confused  mobs — awaiting  they  knew  not  what.     Often  during  the  past  troubled  months 

two  mobs  would  meet  in  the  shadow  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Nicholas    I,  resulting  in  many  violent  deaths 
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There  is  almost  never  food  enough 
to  go  around,  so  the  people  gather 
in  long  lines  as  early  as  four  in 
the  morning,  waiting  to  buy  bread, 
milk,  sugar,  or  vegetables.  Many 
who  have  waited  for  hours  are 
turned  away,  but  they  accept  the 
hardship  uncomplainingly,  drop- 
ping down  wherever  they  can 
find  a  place  to  rest 


Everybody  in  Rus- 
sia seems  to  be 
grown-up,  for  chil- 
dren have  died  at 
the  rate  of  eight 
hundred  out  pi 
every  thousand. 
The  few  who  have 
survived,  like  the 
little  girl  above, 
have  old,  sad  faces, 
their  worn-out  shoes 
and  garments  ac- 
centuating their  un- 
childlike  ap- 
pearance 


Until  very  recently  travelers  to 
Siberia  would  always  find  little 
groups  of  peasants,  like  those  in 
the  picture  above,  peddling  their 
garden  and  farm  produce  at  rail- 
way stations.  But  now  even  the 
country  districts  are  suffering  for 
lack  of  grain,  the  rations  being 
often  as  scanty  as  one-half  pound 
of  bread  per  person  a 
month 


Even  a  revolution  cannot  change 
the  Russian  peasant's  attitude  of 
mind  over  night.  Many  an  old 
cart-wheel  will  rattle  to  its  final 
breakdown,  and  many  a  mile  of 
string  will  go  into  mending  this 
old-fashioned  harness  before  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  acquires  flexibility  of 
mind  to  change  his  antiquated 
methods 
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Bewildered  soldiers  retreated  in  confusion  for  days  without 
officers  or  further  instructions,  finally  entrenching  themselves, 
forming  Soldiers'  Committees,  beginning  to  fight  again.  .  .  . 
Officers  returning  a  week  or  two  afterwards  told  an  amazing 
story.  It  was  printed  in  the  conservative  paper  /  'etchemeie 
Vremya  and  I  heard  it  twice  myself  from  men  who  were  captured, 
and  I  believe  it  to  he 
true.     When  Riga  fell 

'  many  prisoners  were 
taken.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  week. 
On  Sunday  there  were 

.  services  at  which  the 
Kaiser  appeared  and 
made  a  speech  to  the 
Russian  soldiers.  He 
called  them  "dogs" 
and  berated  them  for 
killing  their  officers 
whom  he  claimed 
were  brave  and  admir- 
able gentlemen,  com- 
manding his  respect. 
Consistent  with  Prus- 
sian military  ideals  he 
made  a  practical  dem- 
onstration by  allowing 
the  officers  full  free- 
dom and  issuing  or- 
ders that  the  common 
soldiers  should  have 
little  food  and  hard 
work    and   in    certain 

cases  a  flogging.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tubercular  Rus- 
sian prisoners  now  returning  to  Russia  are  evidence  of  how  well 
the  instructions  were  carried  out.  In  his  speech  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  church  the  Kaiser  said :  "Pray  for  the  government  of 
Alexander  III.,  not  for  your  present  disgraceful  government." 
That  evening  he  dined  the  officers  and  they  came  back  into  Russia 
and  explained  that  we  did  not  "understand"  the  Kaiser. 

In  Petrograd  one  of  the  things  that  strike  coldness  to  one's 
heart  is  the  long  lines  of  scantily  clad  people  standing  in  the  bitter 
cold  waiting  to  buy  bread,  milk,  sugar  or  tobacco.  From  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  begin  to  stand  there,  while  it  is  still 
black  night.  Often  after  standing  in  the  line  for  hours  the  sup- 
plies run  out.  Most  of  the  time  only  one-fourth  pound  of  bread 
for  two  days  was  allowed ;  and  the  soggy,  black  peasant's  bread  is 
the  staff  of  life  in  Russia — it  is  not  a  "trimming"  like  our  Amer- 
ican bread.     Cabbage  is  also  a  staple  diet. 

On  my  second  night  in  Petrograd  I  met  a  Russian  from  New 
York.  We  strolled  up  and  down  the  Nevsky  Prospect.  All  Rus- 
sia promenades  the  Nevsky ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  streets  of  the 
world.     My  friend  wanted  to  be  hospitable  as  all  Russians  are, 


Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  little  to  buy  in  the  shops,  the  streets  are  filled  with  a 
motley  crowd  of  people — soldiers,  peasants,  ex-officials  dressed  in  the  regalia 

of  court  days,  and  a  smattering  of  Americans  and  travelers  J 


but  he  was  very  poor.  We  passed  a  little  booth  and  spied  a  few 
bars  of  American  chocolate — five  cent  bars.  He  inquired  the 
price — seven  rubles  ($5.60).  With  true  Russian  recklessness  he 
paid  out  his  last  kopeck  and  said  :  "Come,  let  us  walk  up  and 
down  once  again,  it  is  only  a  mile.  .  .  ." 

Petrograd   with    food   for  three  days  was  not  tragic  or  sad. 

Russians  accept  hard- 
ships uncomplaining- 
ly. When  I  first  went 
there  I  was  inclined 
to  put  it  down  to  ser- 
vility, but  now  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  because 
they  have  unconquer- 
able spirit.  Weeks  at 
a  stretch  the  street 
cars  would  not  run. 
People  walked  great 
distances  without 
a  murmur  and  the  life 
of  the  city  went  on  as 
usual.  It  would  have 
upset  New  York  com- 
pletely, especially  if  it 
happened  as  it  did  in 
Petrograd  that  while 
the  street  cars  were 
stopped,  lights  and 
water  also  were 
turned  off  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to 
get  fuel  to  keep  warm. 
The  most  remark- 
able thing  about  Russians  is  this  wonderful  persistence.  Theaters 
somehow  managed  to  run  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  Nevsky 
after  midnight  was  as  amusing  and  interesting  as  Fifth  Avenue 
in  the  afternoon.  The  cafes  had  nothing  to  serve  but  weak  tea 
and  sandwiches,  but  they  were  always  full.  A  wide  range  of 
costumes  made  the  picture  infinitely  more  interesting.  There  is 
practically  no  "fashion"  in  Russia.  Men  and  women  wear  what 
they  please.  At  one  table  would  be  sitting  a  soldier  with  his  fur 
hat  pulled  over  one  ear,  across  from  him  a  Red  Guard  in  rag- 
tags, next  a  Cossack  in  a  gold  and  black  uniform,  earrings  in  his 
ears,  silver  chains  around  his  neck,  or  a  man  from  the  Wild 
Division,  recruited  from  one  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus, wearing  his  sombre,  flowing  cape.    .    .    . 

And  the  girls  that  frequented  these  places  were  by  no  means 
all  prostitutes,  although  they  talked  to  everybody.  Prostitution 
as  an  institution  has  not  been  recognized  since  the  first  revolution. 
The  degrading  "Yellow  Tickets"  were  destroyed  and  many  of  the 
women  became  nurses  and  went  to  the  front  or  sought  other  legal 
employment.  Russian  women  are  peculiar  in  regard  to  dress. 
If  they  are  interested  in  revolution,  they  almost  invariably  re- 


Refugees,  women  for  the  most  part,  trudge  doggedly  along  in  their  retreat  from  the  frontier,  all  carrying  little  bundles  of  clothes  or  household 
treasures  saved  from  the  wreckage  of  their  homes.    The  last  picture  suggests  Holland  and  its  quaint  boats  and  canals.    Russia's  rivers  are  great  high- 
ways.   When  refugees  could  reach  the  water  they  were  often  taken  in  small  boats  for  hundreds  of  mdes,  the  boats 

serving  as  barracks  in  the  care  of  the  homeless 
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fuse  to  think  of  dress  at  all  and  go  about  looking  noticeably  shabby 
■ — if  they  are  not  interested  they  care  exceedingly  for  clothes  and 
manage  to  array  themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  inspirations. 
I  shall  always  remember  Karsavina,  the  most  beautiful  dancer 
in  the  world  in  those  meagre  days,  dancing  to  a  packed  house. 
It  was  a  marvelous  audience ;  an  audience  in  rags ;  an  audience 
that  had  gone  without  bread  to  buy  the  cheap  little  tickets.  I 
think  Karsavina  must  have  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to 
dance  before  that  tired,  undernourished  crowd  instead  of  her 
once  glittering  and  exclusive  little  band  of  nobles.  When  she 
came  on  it  was  as  hushed  as  death,  and  how  she  danced  and 
how  they  followed  her!  Russians  know  dancing  as  the  Italians 
know  their  operas ;  every  little  beautiful  trick  they  appreciate  to 
the  utmost.  "Bravo !  Bravo  !"  roared  ten  thousand  throats.  And 
when  she  had  finished  they  could  not  let  her  go — again  and  again 
and  again  she  had  to  come  back  until  she  was  wilted  like  a  tired 
butterfly.  Twenty,  thirty  times  she  returned,  bowing,  smiling, 
pirouetting,  until  we  lost  count.  .  .  .  Then  the  people  filed  out 
into  the  damp  winter  night,  pulling  their  thin  cloaks  about  them. 

In  Petrograd  were  flags — all  red.  Even  the  statue  of  Cath- 
erine the  Great  in  the  little  square  before  the  Alexandrinsky  Thea- 
ter did  not  escape.  There  stood  Catherine  with  all  her  favorite 
courtiers  sitting  at  her  feet  and  on  her  sceptre  waved  a  red  flag ! 
These  little  visible  signs  of  the  revolution  were  everywhere.  Great 
blotches  marked  the  places  where  imperial  insignia  had  been  torn 
from  the  buildings.  Mild-mannered  guards  patrolled  the  princi- 
pal corners,  trying  not  to  offend  anybody.  And  over  it  all  stalked 
King  Hunger  while  a  chill  autumn  rain  soaked  into  the  half-fed 
shivering  throngs  that  hurried  along,  lifting  their  faces  and  be- 
holding a  vision  of  world  democracy.    .    .    . 

But  the  guards  were  not  always  mild-mannered  and  the 
crowds  did  not  always  stand  in  patient  throngs.  Street  fighting 
grew  more  serious  as  the  Kerensky  government  tottered,  and  to 
go  about  the  streets  meant  that  one  often  found  oneself  in  dan- 
gerous places,  packed  in  angry  mobs  of  newly  aroused  citizens. 
People  were  always  being  killed  by  snipers  in  order  to  start  riots. 
I  remember  one  at  which  I  was  an  unwilling  spectator.  As  we 
turned  a  corner  we  saw  an  armored  car  coming  at  full  speed. 
We  had  no  time  to  seek  shelter,  but  found  ourselves  crammed 
against  a  closed  archway  that  had  great  iron  doors  securely  locked. 
We  hoped  that  the  car  would  go  on,  but,  directly  in  front  of  us  it 
stopped  with  a  jerk  as  if  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
machinery.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  which  side  it  was  on 
until  it  began  to  spout  fire,  shooting  up  the  street  and  occasionally 
right  into  the  midst  of  our  crowd,  consisting  of  twenty  or  more 
persons,  about  six  being  Cronstadt  sailors. 

The  first  victim  of  the  shooting  was  a  working  man.  His 
right  leg  was  shattered  and  he  sank  down  without  a  sound,  grad- 
ually turning  paler  and  losing  consciousness  as  a  pool  of  blood 
widened  about  him.  Not  one  of  us  dared  to  move.  Near  me  a 
man  in  an  expensive  fur  coat  kept  repeating  monotonously  :  "I'm 
sick  of  this  revolution !" 

All  that  happened  in  the  next  few  minutes  is  not  exactly  clear 
■ — we  were  so  excited.  But  one  thing  which  struck  me  even  then 
was  that  no  one  in  the  crowd  screamed  although  seven  were 
killed,  among  them  two  little  street  boys.  One  whimpered  piti- 
fully when  he  was  shot,  the  other  died  instantly,  dropping  at  our 
feet,  a  small  inanimate  bundle  of  rags. 

Conditions  have  been  unbearable  for  these  children  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  with  the  collapse  of  Russia  they 
have  almost  vanished !  It  begins  to  sink  into  you  after  you  have 
lived  in  Russia  for  some  time  that  the  children  have  gone.  I 
used  to  go  along  the  streets  looking  for  the  happy  youngsters  to 
whom  the  bright  toys  in  the  windows,  not  dust-covered,  should 
belong.  Then  I  came  to  realize  with  horror  that  everybody  in 
Russia  is  grown  up.  Those  few  young  in  years,  whom  we  still 
called  children,  who  have  somehow  managed  to  survive,  had  old, 
sad  faces,  with  hungry,  hopeless  eyes  and  pinched  cheeks,  while 
their  worn-out  shoes  and  sagging,  ragged  little  garments  accentu- 
ated their  unchildlike  appearance. 

Just  to  write  this  down  cannot  give  a  mental  picture  to  any- 
one who  has  not  actually  seen  such  a  sweeping  scourge  of  the 
little  people.  Children  in  the  cities  have  been  without  proper 
nourishment  for  four  years  because  milk  and  other  necessities 
have  not  been  brought  in  from  the  rural  districts.  Transporta- 
tion, never  very  efficient,  was  almost  completely  upset  as  soon 
as  mobilization  began  and  it  was  never  recognized.  At  first  the 
country  children  were  not  greatly  affected,  but  as  the  war  went 
on  and  disorganization  spread,  King  Hunger  claimed  them  all 
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I  used  to  wonder  last  year  how  any  of  them  were  able  to  sur- 
vive. 1  once  asked  a  doctor  who  has  had  experience  in  caring  for 
children  in  six  warring  nations,  and  he  said  that  the  only  ex- 
planation he  could  offer  was  that  Russian  children  have  more  re- 
sistance than  other  children.  "I  was  forced  to  give  them  food  in 
my  hospital,"  he  said,  "that  American  babies  would  have  died 
on  in  a  few  days.  ..."  If  it  is  true  that  Russian  children  are 
so  strong  it  only  makes  the  statistics  regarding  their  mortality 
more  tragic,  for  in  the  retreats  in  Galicia,  out  of  Volhynia,  Riga 
and  other  places,  they  died  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  out  of 
every  thousand.  In  the  charitable  institutions,  overcrowded, 
disease  ridden,  unsanitary,  lacking  almost  every  medical  necessity, 
only  fifteen  per  cent  survived. 

In  Petrograd  last  winter  Colonel  Raymond  Robbins,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  made  an  attempt  to  supply  the  babies  of 
Petrograd  with  canned  milk,  but  all  sorts  of  delays  in  shipping 
occurred ;  policies  toward  Russia  changed,  so  that  when  I  left  late 
in  January  the  milk  had  not  yet  arrived.  To  be  sure,  speculators 
somehow  managed  to  smuggle  in  small  consignments  and  ten  cent 
cans  of  popular  American  brands  could  be  bought  at  the  exorbi- 
tant price  of  sixteen  and  one-half  rubles  ($8.50).  I  wish  I  could 
efface  from  my  memory  the  old  peasant  women  and  the  little 
ragamuffins  who  stood  in  the  snow  outside  the  grocery  windows 
gazing  wistfully  on  the  little  red  and  white  cans. 

On  the  retreats  confusion  and  terror  swept  along  with  the  refu- 
gees. Last  autumn  when  they  were  fleeing  down  the  muddy 
roads  before  the  advancing  Germans,  parents  had  no  time  to 
stop  to  bury  their  dead  children.  Mothers  fell  exhausted  and  died 
with  live  babies  in  their  arms.  Long-cherished  household  treas- 
ures, dragged  along  with  the  hope  of  making  another  home 
somewhere,  were  dropped  all  along  the  weary  miles ;  here  a 
chest,  there  an  old  hand-wrought  kettle,  or  a  brass  samovar.  .  .  . 
Hatless,  coatless,  hungry,  often  bare-footed  and  knee-deep  in 
slush  the  population  pushed  doggedly  along  for  days.  Even  on 
the  more  organized  retreats  where  Red  Cross  doctors  had  charge, 
sick  children  had  to  be  left  behind  in  military  hospitals.  This 
was  especially  true  if  the  children  had  contagious  diseases  like 
scarlet  fever.  They  were  hastily  placed  in  separate  wards,  tags 
were  tied  to  their  clothing,  and  on  the  door  a  notice  was  posted 
addressed  to  the  Germans,  giving  brief  information  about  the  ail- 
ment of  the  child,  who  its  parents  were,  where  they  came  from 
and  their  destination.  There  was  a  desperate  hope  that  the  par- 
ent and  child  would  one  day  find  each  other — a  vain  hope  in  most 
cases. 

A  beautiful  camaraderie  existed  between  the  children  on  these 
marches.  The  older  ones  often  carried  the  younger,  and  as  they 
tramped  along  they  sang  folk  songs,  intermingled  with  all  the  new 
revolutionary  tunes.  Their  lovely  little  high  sopranos,  sifting 
through  the  cold  heavy  dampness  of  the  dreary  Russian  autumn 
and  their  huddled  little  figures  through  the  mist  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  a  phantom  army  of  all  the  children  who  have 
died  in  this  war  for  the  sins  of  a  few  diplomats  sitting  around  a 
gilded   table,   plotting  conquest   and   spilling   the   world's   blood. 

Like  the  little  crusaders  of  the  thirteenth  century,  these  chil- 
dren showed  remarkable  courage,  standing  all  sorts  of  hardships 
without  whimpering.  This  was  especially  true  of  those  who  were 
sent  ahead  of  the  parents  in  order  that,  even  if  the  older  ones 
perished,  the  children  at  least  might  be  saved.  In  the  strange- 
ness and  turmoil  of  the  new  life,  individuality  and  power  of  lead- 
ership asserted  themselves.  One  little  boy  or  girl,  often  by  no 
means  the  oldest,  might  lead  a  band  of  twenty  or  thirty.  He 
was  a  self-appointed  chief,  sometimes  displaying  rank  favoritism. 
Life  was  not  all  serious  in  these  sad  little  armies.  The  children 
found  time  to  play  jokes  on  the  doctors,  to  tease  the  nurses  and 
to  mimic  the  revolutionary  leaders.  They  even  formed  commit- 
tees and  issued  proclamations  of  defiance,  pretending  to  refuse  or- 
ders from  superiors.  This  aping  of  the  new  life  was  true  in  the 
schools  in  Petrograd.  Little  boys  laboriously  wrote  out  long  docu- 
ments and  pasted  them  on  the  walls  "just  like  Lenine  and  Trot- 
sky." One  of  the  teachers  told  me  an  amusing  tale  about  a  com- 
mittee of  youngsters  who  came  to  her  with  the  portentous  in- 
formation that  thereafter  the  students  in  the  school  would  receive 
no  orders  "unless  countersigned  by  the  committee,"  the  oldest 
member  of  the  committee  being  twelve  years  old. 

The  only  child  I  ever  knew  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  hazards 
of  war  was  an  amazingly  beautiful  boy  by  the  name  of  Vanya, 
son  of  a  well-to-do  peasant  from  the  province  of  Volhynia.  He 
was  lost  at   one  of   the   stations   where  he   had   stopped  to  get 

{Continued  on  page  47.) 
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SOUTH  AMER- 
ICANS are  at 
heart  as  chivalrous 
as  the  Japanese. 
T  heir  patriarchal 
customs,  home  life, 
gift-making  and 
treatment  of  the 
elder  members  of 
the  family  remind 
one  of  China. 
Their  love  of  color 
and  romance  i  s 
quite  East  Indian, 
while  the  semi-se- 
clusion of  women, 
found  especially  on 
the  west  coast,  is 
evidently  a  vestige  of  those  customs  with  which  a  Moorish 
culture  marked  the  Iberian  Peninsula  for  several  centuries. 
The  climate  of  many  portions  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
the  south  of  us  also  helps  to  suggest  the  East.  One  finds  a 
pageantry  of  beauty  and  radiant  warmth  of  sun  and  air  germane 
only  to  tropical  skies.  The  balmy  nights  beneath  the  Southern 
Cross  may  not  be  more  wonderful  than  those  under  the  more 
sombre,  elevated  northern  skies,  yet  they  belong  to  one's  feeling 
more  than  to  one's  reason.  To  many  a  nature  and  temperament, 
these  lands  of  sunshine  and  palms  speak  directly  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  emotions ;  they  associate  themselves  easily  with  subtle 
and  remote  things — age,  mystery,  imagination,  and  all  things 
antipodal  to  the  pushing,  practical  life  of  the  north  and  west. 
The  mental  endowments  of  the  Latin  Americans  are  also 
more  in  line  with  oriental  than  with  occidental  characteristics. 
The  South  American  is  theoretical  rather  than  practical.  In  his 
indirect  and  roundabout  approach  to  a  subject  he  is  like  the  Ori- 
ental as  he  is  unlike  the  man  of  the  Occident.  He  seeks  the  pret- 
tiest road,  rather  than  the  shortest  one,  to  a  given  point.  He 
loves  display  and  has  a  penchant  for  the  literary  and  artistic, 
rather  than  the  industrial  and  scientific.  There  is  an  ingrained 
love  of  politics  throughout  South  America  and  the  men  are  tal- 
ented in  oratorical  and  rhetorical  matters,  while  in  literature  and 
languages  they  easily  surpass  in  their  aptitudes  the  men  of  the 
business  civilization  of  the  United  States. 

As  devotees  to  form  and  to  the  courteous  at  all  times,  the 
South  American  is  proverbially  correct.  This  is  no  trivial  fact  for 
the  American  traders  to  keep  in  mind.  I  knew  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing house  in  the  States  which  lost  recently  a  very  large 
order  for  goods  because  the  agent  sent  down  to  deliver  the  order 
forgot  the  usual  politeness  of  taking  off  his  hat  when  he  entered 
the  Latin  American's  office,  calling  the  dignified  Latin  American 
"old  man,"  and  whacking  him  familiarly  on  the  back,  with  true 
middle-west  fervor.  The  oriental  trait  of  saying  the  pleasant 
thing  is  very  common.  The  South  American  believes  and  works 
on  the  principle  stated  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  "It  is  better  to 
hold  back  a  truth  than  to  speak  it  ungraciously.''  It  is  a  land  of 
compliment,  ofttimes  of  polite  flattery,  handshaking,  embracing, 
and  inquiries  as  to  your  friends'  health  and  family,  while  social 
matters  are  seldom  forgotten  as  preludes  to  the  most  important 
and  pressing  business.  In  dealing  with  anyone  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  old  motto  of  William  of  Wyckham, 
"Manners  maketh  the  man." 

No  East  Indian  or  Egyptian  is  more  eager  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion with  the  government  than  is  the  South  American.  The 
predominance  of  law  schools  over  any  other  branch  of  training 
reveals  the  tendency.  Politics  is  a  gentleman's  vocation  and 
officialdom  here  holds  a  place  of  eminence  that  North  Americans 
have  never  given  it.  It  is  natural  that  favoritism  should  follow 
in  the  train  of  such  inclinations,  and  one  of  the  foes  to  progress 


in  South  America  to-day  is  the  overloading  of  government  posi- 
tions and  the  abnormal  place  that  friendship  holds  as  a  key  to 
securing  office  often  quite  regardless  of  suitable  personal  quali- 
fications. When  it  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  law,  especially  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  historical  background  and  the  theory 
of  politics,  the  Latin  American  is  noteworthy.  Here,  as  in  most 
other  places,  there  is  need  of  men  of  unselfish  devotion  to  execute 
the  laws,  and  even  a  greater  need  of  unification  and  coordination 
of  political  measures,  as  between  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments. In  Brazil,  for  instance,  where  the  export  duties  vary 
widely  in  different  states,  and  in  Peru,  where  taxation  of  foreign 
business  is  inclined  to  follow  somewhat  capriciously  the  prosperity 
of  the  business,  modern  stability  of  trade  is  handicapped  and  fre- 
quently unsettled. 

Apart  from  the  certain  influence  of  oriental  civilization  that 
South  America  has  inherited  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the 
traces  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Moor  are  more  generally  evident 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  there  are  many  scientists  who 
trace  the  early  settlements  of  this  country  by  way  of  the  Bering 
Straits  from  far  eastern  sources.  There  is  historical  evidence  to 
prove  a  racial  stream,  with  distinct  Mongolian  and  Malay  features, 
from  Eastern  Asia,  flowing  down  the  Pacific  coast  and  finding  a 
habitation  in  the  lofty  Andean  sections.  The  Cuzco  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  native  tribes  found  to-day  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
remind  the  traveler  of  the  facial  types  and  habits  of  life  found 
in  many  islands  peopled  by  Malaysians,  while  the  photographs 
one  takes,  particularly  of  life  among  the  lower  orders,  might  be 
duplicated  in  many  parts  of  China  or  southern  Asia. 

If  one  is  looking  for  orientalism  in  South  America,  he  will 
find  it  in  much  of  the  music  in  rural  districts  that  bears  the  minor 
strain  and  rhythmic  beat  of  the  East.  Burdens  are  carried  on  the 
head,  as  in  many  equatorial  regions.  The  mantos  of  the  women, 
the  sandaled  feet  of  the  working  classes,  the  highly  colored  cos- 
tumes of  tropical  sections  in  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  the  presence 
everywhere  of  much  jewelry,  the  use  of  the  mud  hut  and  primi- 
tive carts  and  bullocks,  the  farming  utensils,  the  water-jars,  the 
absence  of  privacy  in  the  homes  and  the  ready  volubility  of  all 
classes  are  all  indicative  of  inheritances  and  models  absent  from 
the  northern  parts  of  the  western  continent.  The  Germans  have 
recognized  these  diverse  needs  and  have  adjusted  their  manu- 
factures to  them.  I  found  ponchos  and  household  utensils  in  the 
Andes  sections  "made  in  Germany."  The  Germans  have  initiated 
nearly  everything  used  in  South  America  and  have  furnished  it 
with  long  credits  and  properly  packed  for  transportation,  and  in 
so  doing  have  won  a  large  share  of  South  American  trade  largely 
because  they  have  been  willing  to  study  the  individual  and  national 
characteristics  of  the  people ;  they  never  made  the  mistake  of 
saying,  as  some  of  our  manufacturers  have  done,  that  "anything 
will  go  down  there." 

If  we  are  to  win  South  American  trade  we  must  have  more 
than  a  merchant  marine  and  right  methods  of  financial  adjustment. 
Necessary  as  these  are  there  is  something  else  quite  as  needful, 
i.e.,  the  imaginative  ability  to  see  things  from  the  South  Amer- 
ican's point  of  view.  Confucius  called  this  trait  "mental  hos- 
pitality." 

The  South  American  is  as  easily  a  poet,  a  musician,  a  painter, 
a  politician,  or  some  kind  of  literary  person,  as  the  North  Amer- 
ican becomes  without  effort  a  mechanical  expert  or  a  business  man. 
The  type  of  mind  in  the  one  case  is  spiritual  and  literary,  in  the 
other  it  is  practical  and  scientific.  The  qualities  are  compli- 
mentary and  in  their  union  there  resides  one  of  the  richest  possi- 
bilities of  Pan-Americanism. 

Definite  examples  of  orientalism  are  strewn  thickly  along 
the  path  of  the  traveler  through  these  southern  republics.  The 
desire  to  display  was  brought  to  my  attention  in  a  somewhat 
humorous  incident  occurring  in  Ecuador.  A  resident  of  the  coun- 
try told  me  how  some  uniforms  were  ordered  from  Paris  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  army  and  other  officials.     One  of  these  uniforms 
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In  India  the 
yoke  rests  on 
the  shoul- 
ders while  in 
Chile  it  is 
bound  to  the 
horns  of  the 
oxen 


The  primi- 
tive Chilean 
plow  above 
is  similar  to 
the  one  of 
ancient  East 
India  to  its 
right 


This  fine  pair  of  Indian  bullocks,  guided  by  ropes  from  the  nose,  is  from  a  small  village  in  the  state  of  Baroda, 
while  the  oxen  in  the  next  picture  are  preparing  the  ground  in  Chile  for  potato  planting 


ordered  was  more  showy  and  ornate  than  the  rest,  in  fact  it  was 
virtually  smothered  in  gold  lace  and  ornamentation.  Upon  ask- 
ing an  official  for  what  class  of  men  this  particular  regalia  was 
intended,  the  reply  was  given — "Oh,  that  uniform  is  intended 
for  our  secret  service  men." 

Utility  disappears  before  ornateness  in  many  cases.  I  have 
visited  high  officials  in  certain  parts  of  western  South  America, 
in  homes  that  were  scarcely  surpassed  in  gorgeous  appointments 
by  palaces  in  Europe,  and  the  rooms  were  so  cold  that  everybody 
perforce  had  to  wear  an  overcoat  to  keep  from  freezing. 

It  is  proverbial  that  no  business  or  anything  else  can  be 
done  in  these  parts  without  buildings  that  are  as  big  and  dignified 
as  they  are  pretentious.  I  visited  a  missionary  school  that  the 
president  said  was  doomed  until  they  could  secure  a  better  build- 
ing and  situation,  as  the  Latin  American  youth  would  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  caught  either  going  in  or  coming  out  from 
so  commonplace  a  structure.  More  than  one  American  business 
house  has  come  to  grief  in  its  effort  to  win  South  American  com- 
merce because  their  establishment  in  these  republics  was  not 
sufficiently  large  and  dignified  to  attract  consideration.  One 
American  bank  in  a  certain  city  in  Latin  America  did  not  realize 
this  penchant  of  the  people,  and  has  already  changed  location 
and  buildings  several  times,  at  considerable  expense,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  position  and  quarters  impressive  enough  for 
a  people  demanding  dignity  and  size  in  their  business  structures. 

The  native  houses  of  business  have  a  palatial  look,  and  a 
New  York  skyscraper  would  seem  an  irretrievable  blot  on  the 
landscape  of  a  Latin  American  city,  no  matter  how  convenient  or 
useful  it  might  be  for  business  purposes.  Even  small  houses  are 
often  covered  on  the  front  with  stucco  work  and  elaborate  de- 
signs, in  glaring  contrast  to  the  rear  portion  that  is  out  of  sight. 

The  South  American  is  as  delicately  thoughtful  and  careful 
about  saying  abrupt  and  disagreeable  things  as  is  any  Oriental. 
No  people  are  more  long-suffering  in  regard  to  sympathy  with 
foreigners  who  murder  their  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  You  may 
make  all  manner  of  mistakes,  but  the  polished  Latin  American 
will  never  indicate  by  as  much  as  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash  that  you 
are  not  speaking  in  the  most  perfect  Castilian  or  Lisbon  phrase. 

A  man  of  my  acquaintance  had  excellent  proof  of  this  chivalric 


Latin  forbearance  when  attempting  to  explain  to  a  very  solemn 
and  dignified  Peruvian  official  that  while  in  the  lofty  altitudes  of 
the  Andes  he  nearly  lost  his  mind.  He  intended  to  say,  "I  nearly 
lost  my  brains."  His  Spanish  became  a  bit  muddled  and  he  act- 
ually said,  "I  nearly  lost  my  kidneys  in  the  Andes,"  at  which  the 
polite  official,  without  a  trace  of  a  smile,  replied,  "How  sad."  The 
traveler  did  not  discover  his  mistake  in  mixing  the  two  words, 
which  sounded  somewhat  alike,  until  he  had  left  the  country. 

The  attitude  towards  such  mistakes  is,  seemingly,  "I  am  sure 
that  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say,  but  I  understand  what  you 
are  trying  to  tell  me,  and  I  realize  it  would  be  most  ill-mannered 
to  correct  you,  and  thereby  embarrass  you." 

As  to  the  prodigal  use  of  flowery  speech  to  express  his  compli- 
ments, no  Easterner  can  surpass  the  Latin  American.  Here  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  marriage  clipped  from  a  paper  on  the  West  Coast : 

"Nuptials : — The  virtuous  and  angelical  Senorita  Fulana  has 
united  herself  forever  with  the  perfect  gentleman,  Senor  Sutano. 
In  view  of  the  characteristics  of  so  sympathetic  a  couple,  there 
must  ever  shine  upon  their  hearth  the  star  of  felicity,  perfumed 
by  the  delicious  ambient  of  the  pure  and  virgin  love  which  dwells 
in  the  innocent  heart  of  the  spiritual  spouse.  That  the  sun  of 
happiness  may  radiate  always  in  the  blue  heaven  of  this  marriage 
is  the  vehement  desire  of  those  who,  full  of  rejoicing  with  this 
felicity,  sign  themselves — their  friends."  I 

When  in  certain  colder  and  more  austere  countries  where 
"business  is  business"  and  not  much  else,  and  where  time  is  at 
a  premium  a  youth  would  say  hurriedly  to  a  prospective  employer, 
"I  want  a  job,"  in  Chile,  at  least,  this  is  the  manner  in  which  one 
of  the  scions  of  a  good  family  addressed  a  foreign  official,  in  a  lan- 
guage not  his  own,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  style  that  was  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  his  upbringing: 

"Very  respected  Sir : 

"Animated  only  by  the  confidence  which  inspires  the  well-in- 
tentioned, I  dare  make  your  distinguished  personality  aware  of 
a  desire,  which  if  it  receives  a  favorable  reception  by  your  kindness 
will  compromise  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  signer,  and  his  family. 

"I  am  nineteen  years  old  and  desire  to  occupy  a  secondary 
position  in  the  offices  of  the  Braden  Copper  Co.,  it  having  been 
impossible  for  me  up  to  the  present  to  find  one  in  the  capital. 
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There  is  great  simi- 
larity in  the  street 
shops  of  the  Orient 
and  of  South  America. 
The  warm  climate  and 
the  free  rent  appar- 
ently encourage  street 
vendors  East  and  West 
to  open  up  shop  un- 
der the  heavens.  This 
Brazilian  sweetm  eat 
seller  is  as  keen  at  his 
trade  as  is  the  money- 
changer of  the  East 


These  natives  are  not  chess  nor  checker- 
players.  They  are  the  money  changers 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  who  to- 
day carry  on  their  business  in  the  streets 
of   India   as  they  did   so  long  ago 


In  old  Hydera- 
bad, India,  this 
ancient  mer- 
chant instead  of 
confining  him- 
self to  a  spe- 
cialty has  found 
it  profitable  to 
display  a  stock 
of  general  mer- 
chandise to 
tempt  the  pass- 
erby. You  have 
but  to  let  an  eye 
glance  in  his 
direction  to 
vastly  increase 
in  his.  wily  mind 
the  value  of 
his  stock 


If  your  shoes  need  repairing  in  Bombay,  you  have 
only  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  secure 
the  services  of  the  itinerant  cobbler,  whose  turban 
resembles  the  poke  bonnet  of  our  great- 
grandmother  days 


The    Brazilian   bakery   to   the   right   is   prosperous 

enough  to  boast  a  canvas  roof.     The  flat  loaves  are 

otherwise    unprotected    and    at    the    mercy    of 

insects  in  true  Oriental  stvle 


The  jeweler  of 
Bombay  displays 
his  wares  in  the 
open  and  offers 
them  as  an  invest- 
ment, for  an  East 
Indian  woman's 
bank  account  is 
carried  on  her 
arms  and  neck  and 
toes.  This  mer- 
chant's specialty  is 
toe-rings,  a  string 
of  which  he  is  hold- 
ing up  for  the  in- 
spection of 
shoppers 


In  this  corner  drug  store 
among  the  Peruvian  Indians 
of  the  Andes,  the  proprietress 
carries  all  kinds  of  herbs 
warranted  to  cure  every  com- 
plaint. In  India  the  apothe- 
cary, usually  a  man,  also 
presides  on  the  public 
highway 
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Indian  women  of  Brazil  are  being  taught  to  weave  on  simple  looms 
their  own  garments  as  well  as  ponchos  for  their  men 

''To  have  the  assurance  of  being  accepted  immediately  I  dare 
to  beg  of  you,  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  that  you  condescend  to 
bestow  upon  me  a  letter  of  presentation  addressed  to  the  Mr. 
Manager  of  the  establishment. 

"I  realize  the  great  influence  which  you  would  exercise  over 
the  spirit  of  the  Mr.  Manager  on  pressing  me  to  offer  my  services, 
supported  by  the  word  of  one  of  the  most  worthy  personalities 
of  the  North  American  Nation  in  Chile,  and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
Sir,  that  I  have  hesitated  until  making  the  present  reach  your 
hands. 

"I  possess  reference  from  two  senators  of  the  Republic  who 
know  and  recommend  me,  as  well  as  certificates  which  confirm  my 
good  conduct  and  my  aptitude  for  office  work. 

"Awaiting  your  distinguished  opinion  on  my  petition  and 
trusting,  Sir,  that  you  will  pardon  the  trouble,  I  remain,  Dis- 
tinguished Sir, 

"Your  attentive  and  sure  servant, 

"M.  Perez  Besoin." 

Here  is  the  circumlocution  of  the  Chinese  and  the  honorifice 
of  speech  of  the  Japanese.  The  above  examples  are  not  put  for- 
ward as  types  of  Latin  American  journalism  or  letter-writing. 
Both  are  somewhat  extreme  cases  of  the  tendency  toward  a  re- 
dundant and  formal  use  of  language  which  is  distinctive  of  Latin 
American  speech  and  writing.  From  the  northern  point  of  view 
the  men  born  under  warmer  skies  might  with  profit  learn  the 
art  of  compression  and  directness.  Yet  he  who  went  about  to 
change  characteristic  attitudes  or  modes  of  expression  in  either 
South  America  or  the  Orient  would  find  before  him  a  task  as 
impregnable  as  it  would  be  foolish.  The  northerner  would  save 
time  and  money  by  adapting  himself  to  conditions. 

Our  northern  devotion  to  business  and  breath- 
less haste  are  quite  as  comical  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican. In  a  theatre  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  play  was 
running  while  I  was  there  in  which  a  young 
American  business  man  clad  in  a  sack  suit  and 
straw  hat  was  pictured  as  a  lover.  It  came  run- 
ning in  a  confused  manner  across  the  stage  at 
frequent  intervals,  shook-  hands  with  his  young 
fiancee,  exclaiming  hurriedly :  "I  love  you  but  1 
must  go  back  to  my  office."  After  which  he 
would  charge  off  the  stage.  In  Latin  America, 
our  brusque  business  etiquette  is  an  abomination 
to  the  leisurely  cultured  folk  of  the  better  classes. 
They  would  speak  of  us,  if  they  were  honest, 
probably  as  I  once  heard  a  scholarly  Bengali  of 
Calcutta  describe  a  certain  very  practical  English- 
man, as  "one  of  the  uncomfortable  works  of 
God." 

The  attitude  of  the  South  American  toward 
work  in  general  is  more  in  line  with  that  of  the 
pleasure-loving  Spaniard,  who  inherited  much  of 
his  love  of  idle  gentlemanhood,  and  his  inaptitude 
for  regular  and  sustained  labor,  from  the  racial 
stock  that  was  Berber  and  oriental  before  it  be- 
came mixed  with  southern  European  elements. 
Work  is  often  a  necessity  among  the  higher 
classes  of  South  Americans,  but  it  rarely  seems 


to  be  a  natural,  hearty  impulse.  One  misses  the  love  of  business 
for  business'  sake  found  in  the  United  States.  A  gorgeous  fiesta 
is  always  more  interesting  to  the  Latin  American  than  an  agri- 
cultural fair,  and  a  carnival  will  close  the  business  houses  for 
days  at  a  time.  Our  Latin  neighbors  prefer  Paris  for  a  holiday 
to  New  York  or  Chicago  since  to  them  the  French  Capital  repre- 
sents more  truly  the  home  of  pleasure,  art  and  the  charm  of  sans 
souci,  attractive  to  the  Latin  temperament,  to  which  utilitarianism 
and  the  steady  grind  of  work  are  usually  distasteful. 

Yet  the  Spanish  American,  like  the  famous  Toledo  blades  of 
his  ancestors,  possesses  a  high  degree  of  flexibility.  He  can  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances  in  a  wonderful  manner,  as  the  ever- 
enlarging  number  of  keen  South  American  business  men  bear 
witness.  In  fact,  this  man  of  the  southern  republics  is  keenly 
intuitive  and  adjustable  even  to  labor  that  is  disagreeable  to  his 
native  bent ;  he  is  emotional  and  verbose,  but  he  is,  like  the 
Oriental  again,  very  intelligent.  He  loves  his  friends  and  will 
often  sacrifice  what  we  would  call  good  business  for  their  sake, 
yet  in  heart  quality  he  can  give  suggestions  of  value  to  many 
other  nations  for  he  is  intensely  chivalrous  and  an  ardent  admirer 
of  women,  and  this  works  usually  toward  the  making  of  good 
homes,  and  the  elimination  of  bachelors.  He  prefers  gambling 
indoors  to  out-of-door  sports,  and  this  has  not  helped  his  physique ; 
but  with  less  strenuous  working  habits,  and  also  less  money-ambi- 
tion, he  conserves  his  energy  more  truly  than  does  the  North 
American,  and  one  finds  few  sanitariums  for  broken  nerves  and 
enfeebled  bodies  beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 

In  school  work  the  South  American,  again  orientally-minded, 
loves  literature  and  drawing  exercises  best,  and  uses  his  memory 
by  preference  before  his  reasoning  faculties.  While  visiting 
schools  in  these  republics,  I  was  often  reminded  of  a  certain 
Chinese  student  whom  I  once  asked,  in  a  visit  to  a  missionary 
school  in  Hongkong,  to  tell  me  the  difference  between  the  teach- 
ing of  Moses  and  Confucius.  He  hesitated  with  a  characteristic 
Chinese  pause,  then  said,  "Far  be  it  from  me,  an  humble  student, 
to  act  as  critic  between  two  such  great  men  as  Moses  and  Con- 
fucius, but — "  he  added,  brightening  up,  "if  you  would  like  to 
have  me  repeat  from  memory  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
I  can  do  it,"  and  he  forthwith  treated  me  with  a  running  catalog 
of  the  books  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  and  was  starting  to  repeat 
them  backwards  when  his  teacher  stopped  him. 

It  is  well  known  that  almost  any  Latin  American  can  rise  to 
his  feet  and  make  a  more  eloquent  speech  extemporaneously  than 
could  the  average  North  American  or  Englishman  after  much 
preparation.  Like  the  oriental,  he  enjoys  talking,  an  art  in  which 
he  is  particularly  successful.  It  is  not  in  the  least  unusual  to  find 
him  capable  of  speaking  several  languages  other  than  his  own 
Spanish  or  Portuguese,  and  these  days  he  is  adding  English  to 
his  linguistic  repertoire  with  considerable  rapidity. 

It  is  an  eastern  trait  to  be  enthusiastic  and  extravagantly  in- 
clined to  start  new  designs/ and  often  quite  inadequate  when  it 
(Continued  on  page  43.) 


A  pleasant  little  spinning  circle  like  this  is  one  of  the  highway  sights  in  Indian  cities. 

The  artistic  products  of  the  East  Indian  woman's  hand  loom  are  not  as  well  known  as 

they  should  be.    Indian  ladies'  dress  is  noted  for  wonderful  scarves 

and  hand-made  silks  of  artistic  colors 
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One  of  the  traveler's  first  impressions  in  South 
America,  especially  it'  he  has  visited  the  Orient,  is 
(lie  similarity  in  the  custom  of  the  natives  carry- 
ing burdens  on  the  head.  The  ice-cream  seller 
(below)  peddles  his  wares  from  door  to 
door  balanced  this  war 


Below   is   a   Cholo    boy    selling   sweatmeats    in    an 

Andean  town.  The  long  tray  with  its  variety  of 
dainties  lie  skilfully  balances  on  his  head,  while  he 
carries  a  folding  stand  upon  which  to  rest  it  when 

he  seN  up  shop      precisely  as  the   Egyptian 
sweet    sellers   do 


+A 


This  is  not  a  circus  strong 
man  but  a  common  sight 
which  greets  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  in  Pernambnco 
where  men  often  take  the 
place  of  horses  as  carriers 
of  heavy  loads.  The  South 
American,  like  the  East  In- 
dian, is  capable  of  carrying 
a  heavier  weight  on  his  head 
than  he  is  able  to  lift  in  a 
straight  line,  for  his  neck 
and  back  muscles  have  been 
trained   by  burdens 


Below  is  the  Brazilian  equivalent  of  our  fast  van- 
ishing southern  mammy  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana 
fame.  Like  them  she  wears  the  regulation  ban- 
danna, but  this  is  somewhat  hidden  by  the  huge 
basket  of  laundry  she  bears  nonchalantly 
and  safelv  on  her  head 


This  working  girl  of  India  carries  a  heavy  load  of 
vegetables  balancing  it  with  graceful  ease.  Notice 
her  numerous  bracelets  and  her  nose  ring.  She 
would  consider  herself  improperly  clad  to  appear 
in  public  without  jewelry.  The  Indian  woman's 
arms   are   never   free   from    bracelets 


Wood  is  too  precious  in  East  India  to  be  sold 
by  the  cord.  This  East  Indian  is  eagerly 
watching  for  customers  who  may  need  fuel 
for  their  portable  cooking  stoves.  The  great 
quantities  of  wood  consumed  in  funeral  pyres, 
where  the  richer  the  deceased  the  greater  the 
amount  used,  is  doubtless  responsible  for  its 
shortage.  The  bag  under  the  wood  contains 
rice  to  sell  at  greatest  possible  profit 
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Tampa's  famous  palms  rear  their  tufted  heads 
far  into  the  sky 


Boats  like  this  ply  up  and  down  the  Ocklawaha,  suggesting  the  flat-bottomed  steamers  that 
Mark  Twain  once  piloted  on  the  Mississippi 


The  Land  of  Eternal  Youth  To-day — Florida's 
Enchantment  Still  as  Potent  as  When  Her  First 
Tourist,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Discovered  Her  Delights 

By  Nevin  O.  Winter 


Q 5  y 


U  A  MONG  the  islands  on  the  north  side  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
J~\  there  is  one  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues 
distant  in  which  is  a  spring  of  running  water  of  such  marvelous 
virtue  that  the  water  thereof  being  drunk,  perhaps  with  some 
diet,  maketh  the  old  young  again."  Thus  it  was  that  Peter 
Martyr  wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  map  was 
even  published  which  showed  this  island  of  Bimini  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  the  white  man  had  never  been  cast.  It  was  the  tales 
about  this  land  of  Bimini  and  its  wonderful  fountain  that  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  one  Ponce  de  Leon,  erstwhile  companion  of 
Columbus,  and  led  him  upon  the  expedition  that  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  Florida. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  first  tourist  to  seek  Florida,  though 
he  has  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  successors.  There  are  sev- 
eral springs,  all  rivals  in  their  claims  of  being  the  real  one  for 
which  the  love-lorn  Spaniard  searched.  This  exact  claim  has. 
never  been  well  established,  but  the  springs  of  Florida  are  among 
her  most  wonderful  features.  The  flow  from  some  of  them 
forms  a  generous  stream,  and  it  often  seems  strange  to  those 
unused  to  mountain  springs  to  see  a  considerable  stream  start 
off  having  several  springs  or  sometimes  only  a  single  one  for  its 
source.  Many  of  them  possess  medicinal  values  also,  and  though 
they  may  not  bring  back  actual  youth  the  sulphur  and  other  min- 
erals with  which  they  are  impregnated  have  health-giving  quali- 
ties. These,  with  the  external  sunshine  and  balmy  air,  make  the 
climate  of  this  peninsular  state  very  popular  with  those  who  fear 
the  raw  winds  of  old  Boreas,  which  emanate  from  Medicine  Hat, 
or  some  other  outlandish  place,  just  to  make  people  uncomfort- 
able when  the  Fuel  Administration  finds  it  impossible  to  furnish 
them  with  enough  coal.  For  myself,  I  am  glad  that  something 
happened,  be  it  love  or  some  other  motive,  that  led  old  Ponce 
to  place  on  the  map  this  island  of  Florida,  as  he  called  it. 

One  of  the  charms — for  me  at  least — is  in  Florida's  nomencla- 
ture. I  like  New  York,  but  I  do  not  like  its  name.  It  would 
have  had  far  more  charm  if  some  old  Indian  name  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  like  too  many  Johns  in  a  family.  There 
is  Old  John,  Big  John,  Little  John,  Blonde  John,  etc.  There  are 
so  many  of  them  that  an  adjective  has  to  be  attached  to  the  name 
to  avoid  confusion.  It  is  not  so  with  most  of  the  names  in 
Florida.     Perhaps  you  did  not  know  where  the  "Suwanee  Rib- 


ber"  was ;  it  still  flows  on  in  Florida.  The  natural  charms  of 
the  Ocklawaha  and  the  Caloosahatchee  rivers  with  their  moss- 
laden  tree  trunks  and  interlacing  branches  are  enhanced  by  their 
names.  Then  there  are  the  seductive  names  of  Choctowhatchee, 
Econlockhatchee,  Chattahoochee  and  the  Ocklokonee.  I  used 
to  ask  the  natives  to  repeat  the  seemingly  unpronounceable  name 
Tohopekaliga,  one  of  the  lakes.  Then  there  are  sister  lakes 
named  Hicpochee,  Istokpoga,  Weahyakapka,  Miccasukee,  Pana- 
soffkee  and  Okechobee.  As  for  the  towns  there  are  Tallahassee, 
Homosassa,  Pensacola,  Wauchula,  Okahumpka  and  many  others. 
These  names  add  an  individuality  to  the  state  possessed  by  few 
other  commonwealths. 

Lakes  abound  everywhere.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  thirty  thousand  of  them.  They  vary  in  size  from  Lake  Oke- 
chobee to  a  picturesque  little  lakelet  with  less  than  a  hundred 
square  feet  of  surface.  All  of  them  are  filled  with  fresh,  clear, 
and  wholesome  water  even  though  there  is  no  visible  outlet. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  chief  and  distinctive  charms  of  the 
state.  Bereft  of  her  lakes  Florida  would  indeed  lose  much  of 
her  attraction  for  the  winter  visitor  in  search  of  beauty  and 
pleasure.  She  would  also  lose  much  of  her  attraction  for  the 
sportsman,  as  most  of  her  waters  are  fairly  alive  with  multitudes 
of  fish. 

Everybody  heading  for  Florida  unless  they  come  by  sea  must 
reach  there  by  the  east  coast,  for  the  thriving  city  of  Jackson- 
ville is  the  gateway  to  the  state,  and  a  popular  stop  on  both  the 
downward  and  upward  journey.  It  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween this  state  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  east  coast 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  great  playgrounds  of  the  world,  and 
has  often  been  termed  the  American  Riviera.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Florida's  delightful  climate  has  existed  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  its  development  has  only  come  about  within 
recent  years.  A  third  of  a  century  ago  its  attractions  were  com- 
paratively unknown  to  northerners,  and  a  trip  to  that  state  in 
1884  was  a  remarkable  event.  Little  did  people  dream  of  what 
the  visit  of  Henry  M.  Flagler  was  to  mean  to  Florida.  He  ex- 
tended his  initial  purchase  of  some  marsh  land  near  St.  Augus- 
tine until  his  holdings  reached  as  far  as  Key  West,  and  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  of  parallel  iron  rails  linked  the  state 
from  end  to  end.     Thus  it  is  to  the  energy  and  prophetic  vision 
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of   one   man   that   the   east   coast   owes   its   rapid   progress   and 
prosperity. 

Many  towns  on  this  coast  now  extend  welcoming  hands  to 
the  winter  tourists,  and  some  of  the  landlords  reach  deep  into 
the  traveler's  pockets.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  St.  Augustine, 
called  the  ancient  city,  because  with  Santa  Fe  it  disputes  the 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  settlement  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1565, 
that  St.  Augustine  was  born.  The  event  was  celebrated  with 
an  elaborate  display  of  military  gradeur  and  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  the  sacred  mass.  Holy  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  site,  and 
the  air  was  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  burning  incense.  This 
was  forty-two  years  before  the  English  landed  at  Jamestown  and 
more  than  half  a  century  before  the  first  Pilgrim  Father  had  set 
his  foot  upon  the  bleak  and  rocky  coast  of  New  England.  Since 
then  many  things  have  happened  to  the  city.  For  a  time  it  was 
conquered  and  occupied  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  great  English 
freebooter.  Then  another  gentleman  of  similar  tastes,  Captain 
John  Davis  by  name,  sacked  and' burned  it  a  century  after  its 
settlement.  Governor  Moore  of  South  Carolina  and  the  doughty 
Governor  Oglethorpe  of  Georgia  later  attacked  this  Spanish 
settlement,  burning  part  of  it  and  carrying  away  much  booty. 
For  a  score  of  years,  beginning  in  1763,  the  British  flag  flew 
over  the  city,  to  be  followed  by  the  red  and  yellow  banner  of 
Spain  until  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
raised  above  it  never  again  to  come  down 
except  for  a  brief  time  during  the  Civil 
War  when  they  yielded  to  the  Stars  and 
Bars  of  the  Confederacy.  The  ensign 
of  France  was  also  raised  at  a  number 
of  places  along  this  coast,  and  the  history 
of  the  French  attempts  to  settle  here 
marks  one  of  the  real  tragedies  in  the 
early  years  of  America. 

With  the  exception  of  several  large, 
modern  hotels,  the  streets  and  houses  of 
the  city  have  kept  their  old-time  atmos- 
phere. The  antiquity  of  St.  Augustine 
is  everywhere  visible.  A  monument  in 
the  Plaza  bears  an  inscription  in  Span- 
ish about  the  year  1612.  On  one  side  of 
the  Plaza  is  the  postofnce,  which  was 
the  old  Spanish  governor's  palace.  The 
principal  street  is  only  nineteen  feet 
wide  and  many  quaint  old  buildings  with 
overhanging  balconies  remain.  The  old 
city  gates  still  stand,  a  striking  reminder 
of    the    fortifications    of    the    old    San 


These  decorative  birds  that  seem 
to  be  posing  for  a  Japanese 
painting  are  sandhill  crane,  a 
familiar  sight  on  the  Kissimmee 
River  and  other  lake  and  marsh 
districts  of  Florida 


Augustin.  They  are  all  that  re- 
main of  a  wall  that  once  partly 
encircled  the  town.  It  was  old 
Fort  Marion  that  charmed  me 
most.  Standing  as  it  does  like 
the  gray  stone  fortresses  of  Old 
Spain  herself,  it  reminds  one  of 
the  splendor  and  cruelty  asso- 
ciated with  medieval  castles  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  best  preserved 
fort  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  One  enters  it  through  a  sallyport,  and  is  confronted  by 
a  sentry  box  at  each  angle.  There  is  also  a  moat  forty  feet  wide 
which  could  be  flooded  from  the  river  at  high  tide.  At  the  port- 
cullis is  a  hole  designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  pouring  melted 
lead  upon  the  head  of  any  invader.  There  are  walls  nine  feet 
thick,  gloomy  dungeons,  torture  chambers,  and  a  chapel;  indeed 
everything  connected  with  the  medieval  fortress  is  to  be  found 
here  in  Fort  Marion,  originally  called  Fort  San  Marco  by  the 
Spaniards.  At  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  used  to  execute 
their  prisoners  the  fatal  bullet  marks  may  still  be  seen. 

What  a  great  pageant  one  could  conjure  up  about  Fort 
Marion !  In  it  would  pass  convicts  from  Spain  and  Mexico, 
black  slaves  and  Indians,  all  of  them  prodded  in  their  labors  by. 
the  sabers  and  bayonets  of  Old  Spain.  Then  Briton  would  come 
upon  the  scene,  and  colonial  patriots  from  Charleston  and  Georgia 
once  imprisoned  here.  One  can  almost  hear  the  clanging  bolt 
and  the  doors  shutting  upon  manacled  prisoners  who  will  never 
again  see  the  sun.  Though  its  lines  have  been  softened  by  time 
and  the  elements,  the  moat  choked  with  the  drifting  sands,  the 
drawbridge  long  since  gone,  and  the  legend  on  the  escutcheon 
scarcely  distinguishable,  imagination  restores  these  things  and  for 
the  time  one  seems  to  be  looking  into  the  past. 

After  leaving  the  quaint  old  town  of  St.  Augustine,  the  first 
important  resort  is  Daytona.     Built  in  a  veritable  forest  of  oaks, 


Here  is  a  Florida  native  basking  in  the  balmy  sunshine.      The   alligator  as  well   as  the  traveler 

enjoys  spending  the  winter  in  Florida,  where  the  food  is  good  and  the  bathing  fine.     This 

fellow  may  be  a  century  old,  as  he  has  reached  his  sixteen-foot  length 
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palmettoes..  and  glossy  magnolias,  the  houses  appear  only  an 
incidental  ieature  of  the  whole.  Daytona  is  not  such  a  place  for 
fashionable  pilgrimage  as  some  of  the  other  resorts,  but  many 
northern  people  spend  almost  the  entire  winter  season  here. 
The  site  possesses  many  natural  beauties.  The  streets  are  in 
many  places  over-arched  with  the  live  oaks,  from  which  hang 
festoons  of  the  delicate  Spanish  moss.  These  moss-draped  trees 
make  curious  and  beautiful  vistas,  and  hold  particular  charm  for 
the    northern    visitor. 

Just  across  the 
broad  Halifax  River 
from  Daytona  are 
Seabreeze  and  Day- 
tona Beach.  Though 
it  is  difficult  for  the 
stranger  to  distin- 
guish where  Daytona 
Beach  ends  and  Sea- 
breeze begins,  they 
are  really  distinct  cor- 
porations. They  are 
situated  upon  the 
rather  narrow  penin- 
sula, averaging  only 
half  a  mile  in  width, 
which  separates  the 
river  from  the  ocean. 
The  peninsula  is  a 
succession  of  ridges 
rising  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  above  the 
ocean.  Daytona 
boasts  about  eighteen 
or    twenty    miles    of 

the  hardest,  smoothest,  and  broadest  beach  to  be  found  anywhere. 
As  a  rule  beaches  are  much  the  same  the  world  over,  but  this  one 
is  unique.  At  low  tide  it  forms  a  more  perfect  automobile  way 
than  road  builders  could  construct.  This  is  prepared  by  the  out- 
going tide,  and  completely  renewed  twice  a  day.  During  the 
winter  season  it  is  traversed  by  motor  vehicles  of  all  varieties. 

New  Smyrna  is  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Daytona,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  growth  of  oaks.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  in  Florida.  Of  its  early  history  little  has  been  dis- 
covered in  authentic  records.  Likewise  scant  information  has 
ever  been  unearthed  of  the  aborigines'  occupation,  although  there 
are  many  shell  mounds  in  the  neighborhood,  from  which  pottery, 
weapons,  and  other  traces  of  early  occupants  have  been  un- 
earthed. The  largest  of  these  is  known  as  Turtle  Mound,  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  New  Smyrna.  It  is  sixty  feet  high  and 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  it  is  startling  to  think  how  the 
aborigines  must  have  feasted  to  leave  such  heaps  of  shells 
behind  them.  One  wonders  if  the  present  rush  of  tourists  to 
these  shores  will  leave  any  such  striking  memento  behind  them 
for  future  exploring  to  uncover  and  speculate  about. 

Palm  Beach  is  to-day  a  pretty  well-known  institution,  its  fame 


The  North  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Florida  for  supplying  fresh  vegetables  during  the 
winter.    The  main  difference  between  this  scene  and  one  on  Long  Island  during  the  sum- 
mer is  the  color  of  the  workers  and  a  certain  lackadaisical  indifference 
as  to  whether  the  North  has  vegetables  or  not 


having  reached  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Its  very  name  conjures  up  visions  of  hours  and  days  of 
lazy  luxury  and  brilliant  nights.  There  is  hardly  a  city  of  any 
size  in  America  that  is  not  represented  at  some  time  during  the 
season  at  Palm  Beach.  Nice  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Kan- 
kakee or  Kalamazoo  rub  elbows  with  chattering  and  gesticulating 
Cubans  or  Mexicans.  Palm  Beach  and  West  Palm  Beach  are 
separated  only  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Worth.     West  Palm  Beach 

was  probably  intend- 
ed only  as  an  adjunct 
to  its  more  noted  vis- 
a-vis, in  which  the 
necessary  commercial 
enterprises  of  a  busy 
community  might  be 
located.  Those  who 
cannot  afford  or  do 
not  care  for  the  lux- 
ury of  Palm  Beach 
hotels  may  remain  in 
West  Palm  Beach  at 
a  much  less  expense, 
and  yet  still  be  near 
to  all  the  life  of  the 
rival  place. 

It  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  while 
there  is  winter  weath- 
er at  home  in  Wis- 
consin or  Massachu- 
setts, down  here  the 
citrus  groves  are 
white  with  fragrant 
blossoms.  Here  one 
can  look  upon  the  palmetto's  pluming  crest  outlined  against  the 
blue  of  the  sub-tropical  sky,  or  the  gold  of  oranges  nestling  close 
to  their  glossy  green  leaves.  Clad  in  a  linen  suit  one  can  read 
complacently  of  the  blizzards  that  emanate  from  Medicine  Hat. 
All  that  one  needs  to  submit  completely  to  the  charm  of  the 
climate  is  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  folks  at  home  telling  how 
they  are  shivering  with  the  cold. 

Palm  Beach  did  not  grow  like  Topsy ;  it  was  created.  You 
can  still  see  on  the  outskirts  how  little  nature  had  to  do  with  the 
building  of  this  beauty  spot.  Here  is  the  same  sandy  and  barren 
ridge,  upon  which  grow  the  rough-barked  almost  dwarfed  pine 
trees.  They  are  all  bent  westward  in  regular  arcs  from  root  to 
top,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  steady  blowing  of  the 
easterly  trade  winds.  About  their  roots  grow  the  saw  palmetto 
and  little  else.  Yesterday  a  desert  was  here  at  Palm  Beach — 
to-day  you  see  the  wizardy  dollars  can  work. 

The  season  here  is  preposterously  short,  and  the  social  tide 
sways  back  and  forth  across  the  island  as  regularly  as  the  ocean 
tides  ebb  and  flow.  One  might  say  that  the  official  day  begins 
with  the  bathing  hour,  although  a  few  golf  fans  or  disciples  of 
Izaac  Walton  may  chance  to  be  out  earlier.     At  that  time  two 


Belleair  is  known  as  the  golfer's  southern  paradise.     Its  two  eighteen-hole  courses — with  turf  instead  of  sand  putting  greens  and  its  unique  hazards- 
make  it  the  sportiest  course  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
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or  three  thousand  people  may  be  assembled  before  the  casino  at 
the  beach.  Some  establish  themselves  under  the  green  and  blue 
striped  canvas-topped  beach  chairs,  while  others  seem  to  be  ex- 
perimenting to  see  how  near  the  Caucasian  can  approach  the 
mulatto  in  color.  The  beach  is  a  study  in  color,  purple,  green, 
pink,  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet  all  mingling  in  a  brilliant  tangle 
of  gay  parasols,  bathing  suits  and  canvas  shelters.  After  bath- 
ing comes  dress  inspection  and  afternoon  tea.  Then  the  evening 
is  taken  up  with  dinners,  bridge  parties  and  other  affairs,  not  to 
mention  the  famous  Beach  Club 
where  fortunes  are  won  and  lost 
in  a  very  short  time.  Indeed,  the 
aggregate  wealth  to  be  seen  in  this 
club  on  some  night  in  February 
would  be  enough  to  purchase  one 
of  George  Barr  McCutcheon's 
fanciful  kingdoms. 

Leaving  Palm  Beach  the  road 
passes    through    a    new    country 
where   a   number   of   towns   have 
sprung    up    within    recent    years. 
Forty  miles  south  lies  the  town      . 
of   Fort   Lauderdale,  where  con-    $ 
siderable  development  is  being  Ay 
made   all   along   the   coast    in   <-pti 
the  growth   of   citrus   fruits    pV/^ 
and  pineapples.     This  is  on       $/X 
the    edge    of    the    Ever-     W)). 
glades,  deriving  its  name  /Py%^Jj\ 
from   the    fact   that    it  /^^fj^fl 
was  the  site  of  a  fort     (fy^^ ^^ 
during  the  Seminole 
War.      Even    to    this 
day    it    is    a    trading 
post  for  the  remnants 
of  that  once  warring 
tribe. 

A   journey   of 
twenty-five     miles 
farther     brings     the 
traveler     to     Miami, 
which  claims  the  dis- 
tinction  of  being  the 
most     southerly     city 
on  the  mainland  of     * 
the    United    States.  A 
The  site  of  Miami   Ay 
is  well  chosen  at  £M 
the    mouth     o  f    (V"/ 
the     river     of 
the    same 
name,    and 
on     Bis 
c  a  y  n  e 
Bay 
which 


Little  Seminoles  early  grow  familiar  with  the  dugouts  which 

are  important  means  of  transportation  on  Florida's 

wide,  slow  rivers 


The  Seminoles  are  able  to  navigate  their  craft  through  the  swampy  miles  of  Everglades 
by  skillfully  poling  their  way  between  the  small  islands  and  treacherous  hummocks 


stretches  away  in  front  of  the  town  to  the  keys  that  separate  it 
from  the  ocean.  It  has  been  called  the  "Magic  City"  for  there 
was  only  a  hamlet  here  at  the  adverlt  of  the  railway  in  1S96. 
The  coming  of  rail  connection  with  the  outer  world  changed 
things  in  Miami  as  it  did  all  along  the  coast.  In  that  same  year 
Miami  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  its  growth  being  so  rapid  that 
it  never  passed  through  the  preliminary  village  state.  It  is  not 
so  picturesque  a  place  as  Palm  Beach  with  pleasure  its  one 
thought;  it  impresses  one  with  its  air  of  business,  its  fruit  grow- 
ing, as  well  as  with  its  winter  re- 
sort attractions.  Miami  has 
grown  marvelously,  and  is  to- 
day one  of  the  most  delightful 
cities  in  Florida.  It  bids  well  to 
become  a  white  city,  for  buildings 
with  white  fagades  facing  the 
street  predominate  in  the  business 
section  and  the  streets  are  almost 
white. 

The  west  coast  of  Florida  has 
not    yet    come    into    its    own,    al- 
though it  has  many  beauties  and 
attractions.     The  late  Morton  F. 
,  Plant  was  responsible  for  start- 
ing its  development  at  Tampa. 
All  the  way  from  Pensacola, 
far  up  in  the  northwest,  to 
Naples  in  the  south,  there 
re   delightful  bays   and 
harbors,   each   with   its 
own  particular  charm. 
Most  of  them  are  in- 
accessible   except    by 
water,    and    for   that 
reason  are  not  much 
visited.      The    region 
round     Tampa     Bay 
has  been  more  devel- 
oped  than   any   other 
section  of  this  coast. 
Tampa     itself     i  s     a 
pleasant  city,  with  an 
air  of  business  pros- 
perity.      Its     great 
*      growth    dates    from 
$    the    Spanish   Amer- 
it%   ican  war,   when   it 
was    made    the 
)j)     point   of   depar- 
,.  J         ture  for  Amer- 


ican  troops. 

Much  Span- 

i  s  h    may 

still  be 

heard 

upon 


tm  v  >. 


Key  West  is  not  just  a  resort;  it  is  a  naval  station  and  steamer  port, 

and  a  manufacturing  and  business  town   as   well.     Key  West 

sponges  are  famous  and  a  sponge  auction  is  one  of  its  sights 


These  boys  belong  to  one  of  the  Seminole  camps,  where  the  people, 

Indian  with  a  strain   of  negro   blood,  still  adhere  to  many 

native  customs  which  are  strange  and  picturesque 
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Sometimes  a  tarpon  will  rise  into 
the  air  as  if  ready  to  be  caught, 
only  to  escape  with  a  saucy  flirt 
of  its  tail.  Sometimes  one  will 
vault  into  your  canoe,  so  eager 
is  he  to  be  sociable 


the  streets,  for  most  of  the  cigar  workers  who  make 
the  famous  Tampa  cigars  are  Cubans. 

Across  Tampa  Bay  lies  the  little  city  of  St.  Peters 
burg,  which  has  become  a  very  popular  resort.     It  is  the 
opposite  of  Palm  Beach ;  there  is  no  exclusiveness,  no 
dress  parades,  and  everybody  seems  friendly.     In  the  park 
are  a  dozen  or  more  quoit  grounds,  well  patronized  at  all 
times.     Many  prefer  the  older  fashioned  horseshoes,  such  as    ,^J 
are  used  on  the  village  green  at  home.     Devotees  of  this  game 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  forced  to  give  it  up  because  of  rainy  weather.   ^ 
One  newspaper  of  St.  Petersburg  has  gained  considerable  noto- 
riety by  offering  its  entire  edition  free  on  each  day  that  the  sun 
does  not  shine. 

All  the  way  down  the  west  coast  there  are  attractive  little 
towns  that  await  the- coming  of  the  tourist,  as  farmers  look  with 
longing  for  the  annual  return  of  the  harvest.  Along  the  Manatee 
river  there  are  Bradentown,  Palmetto  and  Manatee.  Nearby  is 
the  resort  of  Sarasota,  while  inland  there  are  Lakeland,  Bartow, 
Arcadia,  Fort  Meade,  and  a  little  off  the  route  Kissimmee,  Or- 
lando, Winter  Haven  and  many  others.  The  golfers  of  Belleair 
turn  up  their  noses  at  Palm  Beach,  while  many  a  Palm  Beacher 
would  die  of  ennui  at  Belleair.  The  constant  talk  of  clothes 
and  the  stock  market  in  the  big  east  coast  hotels  would  appear 
like  the  veriest  rot  down  on  Long  Key,  where  the  sole  topic  of 
conversation  is  fish  and  fishing.  . 

Down  in  the  region, where  the  incoming  waters  of  the  Gulf 
meet  the  outgoing  waters  of  the  palm-fringed  Caloosahatchee, 
and  the  adjoining  indentation  of  the  coast  known  as  Charlotte 
Harbor,  is  "a  fascinating  section  of  the  state.  Fishermen  and 
sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gather  here  for  their  fav- 
orite recreation.  You  can  catch  your  own  fish,  pick  up  your  own 
oysters  in  the  shell,  and  shoot  your  own  game  at  certain  seasons, 
as  well  as  gather  your  own  fruit  in  the  wilder  parts.  With  an 
abundance  of  sea  trout,  channel  bass,  sheepshead,  mackerel  and 
other  fish,  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  larder  supplied.  In  places 
the  shores  are  literally  lined  with  oysters,  and  one  can  with  very 
little  exertion  pick  up  enough  for  a  stew,  while  an  ordinary  land- 
ing-net will  quickly  furnish  you  with  the  choicest  of  crabs.  It  is 
not  unusual  on  a  moonlight  night  to  see  turtles  ambling  along 
the  beach,  and  a  little  search  might  reveal  the  hiding  place  of 
ten  or  fifteen  dozen  freshly-laid  turtle  eggs,  which  are  very 
palatable.  A  stroll  back  into  the  brush  will  often  reveal  quail,  and 
a  good  shot  might  secure  a  fine  wild  turkey. 

Fort  Myers,  lying  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Caloosahatchee,  is  the  starting  and  home  point  for  excursions 
in  this  section  of  Florida.  It  comes  by  the  name  of  fort  legiti- 
mately, for  it  was  the  scene  of  stirring  events  during  the  Semin- 
ole War.  Here  is  all  the  charm  of  the  delightful,  sub-tropical 
climate.  The  river  is  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  increasing  as  it 
approaches  the  sea,  with  many  islands  that  can  be  visited — Sanibel, 
Pine,  Captiva— upon  which  are  attractive  hotels.     Useppa  Island 


It  requires  the  exercise  of  great  ingenuity  to  secure  the  dangerous 

saw-fish  for  its  uncanny  weapon  will  pierce  the  shell  of  a  canoe  as  if 

it  were  paper.     Saw-fish  and  sword-fish  are  both  procurable  on  the 

Florida  coast — the  latter  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  the 

saw-fish  but  minus  its  saw-like  teeth 


is  the  best  known,  as  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers.  Then  a 
short  distance  away  is  Big  Gasparilla,  upon  which  is  the  favored 
little  town  of  Boca  Grande. 

From  Fort  Myers  one  can  take  a  boat  and  go  across  the 
mysterious  Everglades.  After  going  up  the  Caloosahatchee 
River  for  some  distance  the  course  becomes  very  narrow  and 
makes  so  many  turns  that  at  times  the  channel  comes  back  and 
almost  meets  itself.  One  wonders  how  in  the  world  the  pilot 
is  going  to  get  through.  He  does  it  with  many  twists  and  turns. 
There  are  places  where  a  good  pole-vaulter  might  easily  jump 
across  the  stream,  if  he  could  find  a  solid  place  in  it  to  plant  his 
pole.  You  cross  Lake  Okechobee,  over  which  a  glamour  has 
been  cast  by  the  tales  of  buccaneers,  and  in  which  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  sunk  in  attempts  to  discover  the  secret 
hiding-places  of  the  old  sea  rovers. 

Although  in  Florida  are  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  settled 
portions  of  our  great  republic,  it  is  still  in  many  respects  in  the 
condition  of  a  frontier  state.  Indeed  it  approaches  being  all 
things  to  all  men. 
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THE     LAND     OF     FUNERALS 

Picturesque  Customs  on  the  Chinese-Japanese  Islands  of  Lu 
Chit  or  Okinawa — Fancy  Funerals  and  Fantastic  Fashions 

By  Guv  Elliott  Mitchell,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


THOUGH  they  are  now  part  of  the  domain  of  Japan,  the  Ln  Chu  Islands 
are  seldom  visited,  and  the  people  live  as  they  have  done  for  generations, 
with  many  curious,  primitive  customs.  The  largest  of  the  islands,  known  as 
Great  Lu  Chu,  is  only  about  fifty  miles  long  and  from  two  to  fourteen  miles 
wide.  Once  this  and  other  islands  of  the  group  belonged  to  China.  The 
Chinese  spelling  of  the  name  means  "'a  floating  hornless  dragon"  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  young  dragon  resting  on  the  water. 
Now  the  islands  go  by  the  Japanese  name  Okinawa. 

Lying  as  they  do  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  and  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  provide 
for  any  appreciable  overflow  from  crowded  Japan,  the)  are  at  present  pretty 
well  populated  with  the  native  Luchuans,  who  live  peaceably  under  the  Jap- 
anese Government.  These,  like  the  original  Ainus  of  Japan,  are  naturally 
more  hairy  than  the  Japanese,  of  a  considerably  larger  stature,  and  apparently 
of  better  physique.  The  women  are  large  and  well  built,  and  many  of  the 
young  girls  are  very  pretty,  with  big, 
soft,  brown  eyes  that  lack  the  upward 
slant  of  the  Japanese.  They  have  but 
a  single  fashion  of  hair  dressing,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  in  vogue  for 
hundreds  of  years.  But  they  do  not 
seem  to  tire  of  the  style  or  want  a 
change,  for  almost  from  babyhood  to 
old  age  they  have  their  hair  done  in 
the  same  way,  drawn  up  in  a  knot  at 
the  top  of  the  head  and  fastened  with 
one  long  pin.  On  holiday  occasions, 
such  as  funerals,  they  wear  peculiar 
yellow  and  black  horn  skewers  about 
ten  inches  long,  with  a  pyramid  point 
at  one  end  and  a  spoon  bowl  at  the 
other.  These  stand  up  on  the 
women's  heads  in  the  most  aggressive 

fashion,  holding  in  place  the  black 
hair  which  is  usually  well  plastered 
and  shiny  with  pig's  grease. 

The  principal  town  is  the  seaport 

of  Naha ;  its  harbor  guarded  by  two 

tumble-down  and  picturesque  old  coral 

forts,  with  loophole  walls  jutting  out 

into  the  sea,  probably  built  many  years 

ago    by   the    Chinese   usurpers    who 

made    themselves     masters     of    the 

islands.      Shuri,    the    ancient 

capital    and    residence   of   the 

king,   is  but  a  few  miles   in- 
land.    It  can  no  longer  boast 

of   being   the   royal    seat,    for 

when    the    islands    were    an- 
nexed by  Japan  the  king  was 

taken  captive  to  Tokyo,  where 

he  now  lives  in  nominal  im- 
prisonment. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that 

strikes  the  eye  of  the  visitor 

to  Lu  Chu  is  the  number  of 

large  white  tombs  which  are 

placed  in  groups  in  the  most 

conspicuous  places  on  the  hill- 
sides    all    over    the     islands. 

Some  of  these  are  as  much  as 

sixty   by   twenty-five    feet    in 

dimension.     They    occupy    all 

the  high  land  of  Naha  itself 

and  even  crowd  close  up   to 

the  houses  of  the  living.     In 

the  north  almost  a  quarter  of 

the  town  is  a  nameless,  silent 

tomb-land.     These  tombs  are 

shaped   like   huge   horseshoes 


4' 


A   Lu  Chu  tomb  is  an  imposing  affair,  often  of 
horseshoe  shape  with  walls  of  coral 


The  Luchuans,  like  the  original  Ainus,  are  naturally  more  hairy 
the  Japanese  and  of  apparently  better  physique 


than 


The  women  of  Lu  Chu  are  large 
and  well  built,  and  singularly 
lacking  in  personal  vanity.  They 
have  but  one  style  of  dressing 
the  hair  from  childhood  to  old 
age,  and  on  holiday  occasions, 
such  as  funerals,  their  heads 
glisten  with  pig's  grease 


laid  on  the  side  of  the  hill  over  the 
vault  itself,  a  chamber  hollowed  out 
of  the  rock  and  closed  with  a  slab  of 
stone  for  a  door  in  front  of  which 
there  is  always  a  grass  inclosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  coral.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island  there  are  hundreds 
crowded  closely  together,  in  other 
places  a  lonely  tomb  will  stand  soli- 
tary and  imposing. 

The  Luchuan  funeral  is  a  singular 
ceremony.  Along  one  of  the  fine 
roads  of  the  island  will  first  come  a 
rabble  of  villagers,  dressed  uniformly 
in  blue,  the  national  color,  followed 
by  the  chief  priest  in  red  robes.  Next 
will  come  two  men  carrying  the  coffin, 
followed  in  turn  by  a  dozen  or  more 
professional  female  mourners.  These 
have  their  heads  bowed  and 
their  bodies  covered  with 
thick  sackcloth  bags.  Unable, 
of  course,  to  see  anything 
through  the  bags,  they  are 
supported  on  either  side  by 
other  women,  to  whose  necks 
they  cling,  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinual screaming  and  wailing 
to  express  the  general  woe  of 
the  community  over  the  loss  of 
the  deceased.  As  the  funeral 
procession  frequently  cov- 
ers two  or  three  miles,  the 
mourners  undoubtedly  earn 
the  four  to  six  cents  which 
they  are  paid  for  their  pro- 
fessional devotion.  When  the 
tomb  is  reached  the  corpse  is 
placed  inside  with  more  shout- 
ing and  wailing.  After  a  re- 
pose of  three  years  the  body 
is  removed,  and  the  bones, 
having  been  washed,  are 
placed  in  an  earthenware  urn 
and  once  more  deposited  in 
the  sepulcher. 
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Travel  by  Aeroplane 

HP  HE  first  transcontinental  air-lane  for 
-*■  through  flights  of  passenger-carrying 
aeroplanes  will  doubtless  follow  quite 
closely  the  line  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
This  route  is  well  known  to  most  of  our 
members.  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Airway, 
as  it  is  called,  has  been  carefully  mapped 
at  great  expense  by  three  men — an  aero 
club  officer,  a  famous  explorer,  and  an 
army  flier. 

The  airway  zone  extends  forty  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  airline  and  touches 
the  most  important  cities  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Nevada  and  California.  It  is  planned  to 
arrange  for  landing  places  and  for  iden- 
tification marks  in  the  important  com- 
munities to  guide  the  pilots.  Members  of 
the  Travel  Club  of  America  will  doubtless 
be  among  the  first  travelers  over  the  Wil- 
son Airway. 


A  Joke  on  U.  S. 

A  TRAVELER  from  Hawaii  tells  of  a 
joke  on  the  architects'  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington. It  seems  that  the  recently  dedi- 
cated United  States  building  on  the  island 
of  Hilo — thirty-two  miles  from  the  active 
volcano  of  Kilauea — was  provided  with 
complete  steam  heat  connections.  All 
Hawaii  is  laughing,  and  suggesting  that 
the  U.  S.  come  to  the  islands  and  discover 
that  in  Hawaii  it  is  "always  May."  Stoves 
are  a  rarity  except  in  the  kitchen  and  even 
there  gas  is  principally  used.  This  recalls 
the  architect  who  planned  a  public  build- 
ing in  Hawaii  with  a  hip  roof — hip  roofs 
being  especially  designed  to  shed  snow. 

An  Invitation  to  Non-members 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Club, 
but  are  interested  in  its  objects  and  privi- 
leges and  would  like  further  information 
relative  to  membership,  mail  this  coupon 
to  the  Secretary. 


Secretary,  Travel  Club  of  America, 
Union  Square  North,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  information  about  the 
Travel  Club  of  America  and  membership 
application  blank. 


Name 
Address. 


Pennsylvania  Toll  Roads 

A/T  OTORISTS  who  have  used  Pennsyl- 
^■-  ■*■  vania's  roads  will  welcome  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  toll-gate  sign  from 
the  Lancaster  and  Susquehanna  Pike. 
The  State  has  recently  paid  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  free  this  section  of  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  from  the  toll  charges  of  the 
holding  company.  However,  there  will  be 
some  sentimental  regret  over  the  entire 
annihilation  of  the  remnants  of  this  old 
custom. 


Switzerland  Preparing  for 
Travelers 

MOW  that  the  war  is  over,  canny  little 
^  Switzerland  intends  to  take  her  place 
again  as  the  playground  of  Europe.  Since 
Switzerland's  chief  occupation  is  caring 
for  the  travelers  who  throng  her  valleys, 
mountains  and  lakes,  vast  plans  are  being 
formed  for  their  accommodation.  Proper 
transportation  is  the  chief  problem.  Dif- 
ficulty in  securing  coal  from  Germany  and 
the  dangers  of  dependence  on  the  trans- 
portation system  of  another  country  have 
been  demonstrated  during  the  last  four 
years.  Despite  the  fact  that  electrifica- 
tion of  the  railways  will  entail  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $18,400,000  for  the  first  ten 
years,  Switzerland  is  planning  a  model 
system  of  electric  railroads.  This  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  division  to 
require  ten  years  for  its  completion.  In 
addition  stations  will  be  reconstructed  and 
the  rolling  stock  enlarged.  Although 
Switzerland  may  have  to  call  on  the 
United  States  to  aid  her  in  financing  this 
undertaking,  she  realizes  that  this  will  en- 
hance the  importance  of  her  small  but  pic- 
turesque country  to  which  travelers  will 
soon  be  returning  and  once  more  emptying 
their  pockets. 


Bulletin  Notes 

r)  IS  COUNTS  to  Travel  Club  members 
are  allowed  on  presentation  of  mem- 
bership cards  by  the  following  concerns : 

New  York  City 

H.  K.  Brewer  &  Co.,  306  Madison  Ave.,  58 
Liberty  St.,  Commercial   Stationers,  10%. 

A.  M.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Inc.,  115  Broadway,  Civil 
and   Criminal   Investigations,    10%. 

Edwin  N.  Appleton,  Inc.,  1  Broadway,  Military 
Books,   10%. 

F.  J.  De  Garmo  &  Co.,  33  West  42nd  St.,  Sur- 
gical Appliances.   15%. 


Samuel  Lakow,  20  Beaver  St.,  Cabinet  Work 
and  Commercial  Furniture,  5%. 

Smith  &  Nyquist,  303  West  54th  St.,  Automo- 
bile Supplies,  10%. 

Dr.  William  F.  Sullivan,  60  Broadway,  Dentist, 
10%. 

Dr.  James  Kelly,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  Chiropodist, 
20%. 

G.  H.  Masten  Co.,  Inc.,  222-226  East  46th  St., 
Universal  Life  Saving  Suits,  5%. 

Pontins  Restaurant,  47  Franklin  St.,  10%. 

Montag    &    Cassidy,    32    Broadway,    Custom 
House  Brokers,  10%. 

Wm.  H.  Stiner  &  Son,  10  and  12  Broadway, 
Customs   Brokers,   10%. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Arnold  Rosenfeld,  114-16  N.  Howard  St.,  Op- 
tician-Jeweler, 10%. 

Edward    P.    Tuerke    Co.,    1    N.    Calvert    St., 
Travelling  Goods,  10%. 

Chas.  B.  Gorman  &  Co.,  329  N.  Howard  St., 
Trunks  and  Leather  Goods,  10%. 

Wetzler,    Clothes    Shop,    117    East    Baltimore 
St.,  Men's  Clothes  and  Tailoring,  10%. 

Chas.   E.   Smith   &   Co.,   207   N.   Liberty    St., 
Florist,   10%. 

Payne   &   Merrill,   Inc.,   203    N.    Charles    St., 
Men's  Furnishings,  10%. 

Cleveland,  O. 

The  Bell  Cloak  Co.,  211  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Ladies'  and  Misses'  Wearing  Apparel,  10%. 

The    Parisian,    1244    Euclid    Ave.,    Specialty 
Shoppe — Individual — 10%. 

Buckeye     Window     Cleaning    Co.,    222     Erie 
Bldg.,  10%. 

Jerome  Chircosta,  1110  Euclid  Ave.,  Portraits, 
10%. 

The  Vogue  Shoppe,  712  Euclid  Ave.,  Women's 
and  Misses'  Outfitters,  10%. 

Dr.  Jonas  E.  Kurlander,  2182  E.  9th  St.,  Den- 
tist, 10%. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Marston  &  Seaman,  20  S.  Pearl  St.,  Jewelry, 
10%  ;  Diamonds,  5%. 

Babbitt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  67  No.  Pearl  St.,  Clothing 
and  Furs,  10%. 

Henry  J.   Evans,   78  No.   Pearl   St.,  Optician, 
10%. 

Fred'k  P.  D.  Jennings,  115  No.  Pearl  St.,  Jew- 
elry, 10%  ;  Diamonds,  5%. 

Fred'k  W.  Hoffman,  79  No.  Pearl  St.,  Jewelry, 
10%;   Diamonds,  5%. 

Miller  Bros.,  60  S.   Pearl   St.,  Jewelry,   10%; 
Diamonds,  5%. 

Elsewhere 

Brown    Auto    Supply    Co.,    244    Clinton    Ave., 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Auto  Supplies,  etc.,  10%. 

Samuel    Elson.    11    Washington    St.,   Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  Jeweler  and  Watchmaker,  10%. 
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Oriental  South  America 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


comes  to  executing  them.  A  suc- 
cessful East  Indian  business  man 
of  Calcutta,  who  has  been 
knighted  for  his  accomplishments 
by  the  British  Government,  told 
me  that  the  secret  of  his  success 
was  in  thinking  up  his  big  plans 
and  securing  the  best  Europeans 
he  could  hire  to  help  him  execute 
them.  "The  Easterner,"  said 
he,  "has  talent  and  imagination, 
but  his  training  has  left  him  poor 
in  persistence  and  the  dogged 
ability  to  carry  through  h  i  s 
schemes." 

It  is  somewhat  thus  with  the 
South  American.  He  is  intel- 
lectual, idealistic,  and  brave,  but 
frequently  ineffective  in  effort. 
Some  have  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Latin  American  was 
a  misfit  in  a  continent  calling  for 
large  and  continuous  industrial 
and  scientific  energies.  It  seems 
certain  that,  with  all  their  ex- 
hilarating vigor,  their  passion- 
ate impulsiveness,  their  intensity 
of  living,  their  pleasure-seeking 
and  rapid  movements,  the  Latin 
Americans  lack  persistence,  as  a 
background  and  support  for  their 
energy.  Canivet,  the  Spanish 
critic,  once  said  that  his  country 
men  were  afflicted  with  a  disease 
which  he  called  aboulia — lack  of 
will  power. 

But    as    isolation    from    the 


wond  at  large  was  the  cause  of 
the  stoppage  and  stagnation  of 
many  an  oriental  land,  so  has  it 
been  the  secret  of  many  evils  in 
these  Latin  republics.  For  cen- 
turies the  Spaniards  did  their 
best  to  isolate  and  keep  close- 
locked  for  themselves  Spanish 
America,  a  power  which  lasted  as 
long  as  Philip  II  and  the  kings 
of  Portugal  kept  closed  the  ports 
of  Brazil ;  it  has  been  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that 
the  South  American  nations  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  wider 
world  of  trade  and  thought. 
Even  now  it  takes  thirty-seven 
days  for  a  letter  from  New  York 
to  reach  the  city  of  Valparaiso  on 
its  dilatory  journey  in  small 
coastal  steamers  that  stop  and 
loiter  along  the  west  coast.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  been  a  liberator  par  excel- 
lence for  western  South  America, 
but  its  full  results  are  not  yet  evi- 
denced, and  Latin  America  has 
still  to  learn  the  lesson  Japan 
acquired  so  quickly  when  she 
finally  opened  her  small  nation 
to  the  four  winds  and  scattered 
her  students  and  seekers  for 
modern  light  across  the  world. 
These  republics  are  still  too 
proud  of  themselves,  and  at  times 
too  conservative,  to  "polish  their 
gems  with  stones  brought  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth." 


Giants  of  the  Southern    Seas 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


ters  on  the  front  of  their  red 
jerseys,  are  usually  men  of  quite 
high  intelligence,  and  some  per- 
sonality. They  are  either  nom- 
inated by  the  people  or  in  the 
case  of  a  deadlock  of  votes  ap- 
pointed by  the  administrator.  It 
is  part  of  their  many  duties  to 
see  that  the  villagers  keep  their 
houses,  food  and  clothing  clean, 
that  they  do  not  gossip,  that  they 
send  their  children  regularly  to 
school,  and  that  church  is  at- 
tended. They  also  visit  the  na- 
tive gardens  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  tilled  and  planted  to 
their  full  capacity.  If  they  are 
suspicious  of  a  good  wife  and 
her  cooking,  they  enter  her 
kitchen,  lift  up  the  lid  of  a  sauce- 
pan, and  taste  whatever  is  being 
cooked.  Woe  betide  the  lady  if 
any  fault  is  found,  for  next  day 
she  is  summoned  before  the  local 
court,  consisting  of  the  adminis- 
trator, the  councilors  and  police. 
Love  making  on  the  islands 
is  done  by  the  eyes,  and  for 
hours  lovers  will  sit  together, 
never  speaking,  merely  gazing 
into  each  other's  eyes.  On  the 
wedding  day  the  mother  of  the 


bridegroom  displays  grief,  and 
when  he  leaves  his  home  to  go  to 
the  church  she  dances  for  some 
time  down  the  village  street  be- 
fore him,  weeping  and  wailing  in 
a  most  extraordinary  fashion. 
The  bridegroom  is  highly  favored 
at  the  marriage  ceremony  since 
he  may  wear  "musical  boots" 
which  are  bought  only  if  they 
squeak  loudly  enough.  The  bride 
may  have,  as  she  usually  does, 
a  very  rich  and  elaborate  dress 
made  in  European  style  with 
wreath,  veil,  and  bouquet,  but  on 
no  account  must  she  wear  boots, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  musical 
boots  is  that  during  the  walk  up 
the  church  aisle  everyone  will 
notice  the  bridegroom — not  the 
bride.     ' 

After  the  wedding  service 
comes  a  presentation  of  gifts, 
and  friendly  reception  in  quite 
modern  style  is  held  outside  the 
church.  Here  congratulations 
are  offered  by  all  except  the  old 
women  and  mothers  of  grown- 
up sons.  These  perform  a  sepa- 
rate and  unique  part  in  weird 
dances  round  the  new  home  of 
the    young    couple. 


Applied  Patriotism 


Woman  has  made  her- 
self indispensable  to  the 
Nation's  war  activities. 
This  is  being  demonstrated 
daily  in  many  splendid 
ways.  The  telephone  oper- 
ator takes  her  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  our  "national 
army"  of  women. 

Back  of  the  scenes,  in- 
visible, her  war  work  is  to 
make  telephone  communi- 
cation possible.  Through 
her  the  Chief  of  Staff  in 
Washington  speaks  to  the 
Cantonment  Commandant 
in  a  far-off  state.  The  touch 
of  her  fingers  forges  a  chain 
of  conversation  from  Ship- 
ping Board  to  shipyard, 
Quartermaster  General  to 
supply  depot,  merchant  to 
manufacturer,  city  to 
country,  office  to  home. 


Without  her  this  in- 
creasing complexity  of  mil- 
itary, business  and  civil 
life  could  not  be  kept 
smoothly  working.  Hers  is 
patriotism  applied.  She  is 
performing  her  part  with 
enthusiasm  and  fidelity. 

The  increasing  pressure 
of  war  work  continually 
calls  for  more  and  more 
telephone  operators,  and 
young  women  in  every 
community  are  answering 
the  summons  —  cheerfully 
and  thoughtfully  shoulder- 
ing the  responsibilities  of 
the  telephone  service  upon 
which  the  Nation  depends. 
Each  one  who  answers  the 
call  helps  speed  up  the 
winning  of  the  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


RAY  M  O  N  D- W  H  I T  C  O  M  B 

Are  Prepared  For  Your  Entertainment  In 

EUROPE 

THE    FIRST    YEAR    AFTER    THE    WAR 

Our  Preliminary  Announcement  On  This  Intensely  Interesting  Topic 

Is  Ready  For  You  Now 

Fascinating  Tours  Feb.  8  and  Mar.  8  For 

JAPAN— CHINA 

In  Cherry  Blossom  and  Wistaria  Seasons 
Frequent  Departures  For 

CALIFORNIA 

Including  Grand  Canyon  and  The  Apache  Trail — and 

FLORIDA 

With  Palm  Beach  and  The  Lake  Region 

The  Best  of  Everything — "Ease  Up  After  The  Strain!  " 

Ask  for  the  Book  that  interests  you 

RAYMOND    &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

17  Temple  Place  Boston  225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

1005  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 
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seaport  of  Van  and  the  sailors 
there  had  held  up  every  commit- 
tee that  had  sought  their  aid. 
We  offered  them  a  fair  price  but 
they  refused,  so  we  had  the 
militia  force  them  to  bring  us 
three  shiploads  of  logs  for  win- 
dow frames,  beds,  spinning 
wheels  and  doors.  Their  leader 
had  insulted  us  and  cursed 
roundly,  as  sailors  sometimes  do. 
After  his  enforced  labor,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  looking  for 
whatever  payment  we  should 
consider  just,  his  temper  im- 
proved and  he  shook  hands  in 
the  lovely  way  an  Oriental  can — 
when  he  thinks  it  is  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

From    Avance    we    continued 
our     journey     to     Lesk,     where 


Van    the    Unvanquished 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


there  are  at  least  fifty  Armen- 
ians who  have  been  to  America. 
Here  the  chief  man  of  the  town 
received  us  with  kindly  hospi- 
tality. After  we  had  left  the  lit- 
tle village,  dominated  by  its 
overhanging  rock  surmounted 
by  a  Christian  cross,  a  messen- 
ger came  out  to  call  us  back. 

"Why  did  you  leave  without 
eating  with  us?"  asked  the 
village  Solon. 

"It  is  not  the  time  of  eating," 
replied  Agha  Beg.  But  we  re- 
turned to  eat  since  this  was  ex- 
pected of  us. 

There  was  only  one  chair  in 
the  room  and  our  host  asked  me 
to  sit  in  it.  Not  wishing  to  im- 
ply superiority  to  Agha  Beg,  I 
took   to   the   floor,   occupying   it 


with  the  others  who 
grouped  themselves 
about  him  like  sub- 
jects about  a  potentate 
upon  his  throne. 

One  day  I  left  Van 
which  was  my  home, 
and  Agha  Beg  who 
was  my  brother,  and 
more  than  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  poor  people  who  had 
come  to  me  for  work.  They 
crowded  about  as  I  climbed  into 
the  military  wagon. 

"You  are  leaving  us!"  they 
cried. 

I  smiled  sincerely  back  at 
them,  for  I  thought  I  should 
return    with    more     funds    and 


more  ideas  and  more  helpers. 
But  war  outrides  relief  and  re- 
turn was  forbidden.  The  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Relief  left  the  Cau- 
casus and  beat  their  way  out 
across  the  endless  plains  of 
Siberia. 


The    Sacred    Ghats    of    Benares 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


While  a  pilgrimage  to  Holy 
Kashi    (Benares)    is    very    pre- 
cious to  a  Hindu,  his  heart's  wish 
is  to  breathe  his  last  at  the  edge 
of    the    Holy    River,    his    dying 
gaze    fixed    on    its    waters.      So 
come  the  sick  in  the  last  stages 
of  disease,  and  the  infirm  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  supported  by  oblig- 
ing  relatives ;   and   in  tiny   huts 
close   to   the   water's    edge   they 
await  the  end.     Thus  the  mor- 
tality at  Benares  is  exceedingly 
high    when    compared    to    other 
cities    of    the    same    population. 
But  it  does  not  matter  whether 
they  die  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  or  in  the  city,  their  bodies 
are  brought  to  the  Burning  Ghat 
to  be  consumed  by  fire,  and  the 
ashes     thrown     into     the     holy 
waters.    Heaven  is  assured  to  the 
person  whose  ashes  are  thrown 
into    the    Ganges ;    consequently 
many  pilgrims  bring  the  crumbled 
bones  of  loved  ones  to  Benares. 
The  Burning  Ghat  where  the 
cremation  takes  place  is  the  only 
breach  in  the  long  array  of  build- 
ings and  stairways  on  the  river 
front     blackened     by     countless 
ashes.      On    either   side    of    this 
open     space     are     huge     square 
blocks  of  stone,  part  of  the  river 
wall.      On    these    stand    a    few 
friends  and  those  curious  enough 
to     watch     the     burning.       The 
corpse,  lashed  to>  a  litter  of  bam- 
boo poles,  is  scantily  shrouded  in 
white  if  a  man,  red  if  a  woman, 
and  is  carried  through  the  nar- 
row,  dirty   alleys   of   the  native 
city  to  the  Burning  Ghat,  where 
the  body  is  given  over  to  the  pyre 
attendants     called     domri,     who 
place  it  at  the  water's  edge  so 
that    the    lower    limbs    are    im- 


mersed while  the  pyre  is  made 
ready  by  other  domri. 

A  father  who  dies  sonless  is 
to  be  pitied ;  for  what  greater 
honor  than  to  have  the  pyre 
lighted  by  a  son?  If  a  man  has 
no  male  heir  he  will  usually 
adopt  one,  and  thus  insure  him- 
self honorable  departure  from 
this  world. 

Huge  stacks  of  timber  are 
piled  at  the  Burning  Ghat  and 
boats  are  continually  unloading 
more  wood  for  the  cremations. 
One  man  has  a  monopoly  of 
this  sacred  fuel.  Undoubtedly 
the  funds  derived  from  its  sale 
help  to  fatten  some  priest.  The 
domri  build  a  loosely-constructed 
pyre  of  dry  wood  on  which  they 
place  the  corpse,  first  having  gen- 
erously sprinkled  it  with  the  con- 
secrating waters  of  the  Ganges. 
This  done,  wood  is  then  placed 
on  the  corpse.  The  bereaved 
relatives  return  home,  with  the' 
exception  of  the  chief  mourner, 
distinguished  in  white,  who  walks 
seven  times  around  the  pyre, 
touching  its  four  corners  with  a 
lighted  torch.  The  flames  leap 
and  crackle  and  smoke  fills  the 
air.  More  wood  is  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  domri  con- 
tinually stir  up  the  fire  with  long 
poles.  An  even  more  ghastly 
sight  is  to  see  these  attendants 
beat  the  skeleton  into  pieces  to 
"facilitate  burning  —  beating  the 
skull  in  the  belief  that  this  will 
allow  the  spirit  to  escape  to  the 
next  world.  During  all  this  bar- 
barous ceremony  there  seem  to 
be  no  tears,  no  demonstrations 
of  grief.  When  the  body  is  con- 
sumed, the  ashes  are  thrown  into 
the  sacred  Ganges,  close  to  where 


the  main  sewer  of  Benares  emp- 
ties into  the  river,  and  at  a  point 
where  the  worshipers  are  bath- 
ing in  greatest  numbers  confident 
in  the  river's  purity. 

Close  by  are  the  suttee  stones 
with  their  crude  carvings  show- 
ing a  man  and  a  woman  walking 
hand  in  hand.  This  depicts  the 
custom  practiced  for  so  many 
years  which  required  the  Hindu 
widow  to  throw  herself  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  her  husband,  be- 
ing burned  alive  with  him — the 
only  way  for  her  to  reach  Para- 
dise :  a  gruesome  practice  which 
would  be  followed  at  the  present 
time  if  the  British  Government 
permitted. 

Fakirs  or  holy  men  are  every- 
where, there  being  over  two  mil- 
'lion  of  these  dirty,  ragged,  ash- 
smeared  mendicants  with  tangled 
hair  and  glaring  eyes,  all  leading 
lives  of  comparative  plenty,  and 
hoping  to  acquire  merit  by  tor- 
turing themselves. 

The  sacred — and  dirty — bull 
wanders  without  restriction 
wherever  his  fancy  leads.  Often 
we  flatten  ourselves  against  the 
side  of  a  house  to  allow  an  in- 
solent bull  to  pass.  In  all  my 
journey ings  through  India  I  have 
never  seen  a  starving  bull  for 
his  sacredness  permits  him  to 
wander  at  ease  among  the  vege- 
table and  grain  stalls,  eating  any- 
thing that  suits  his  taste.  Yet  I 
have  seen  countless  numbers  of 
emaciated  women  and  children 
suffering  from  want  of  sufficient 
food  to  properly  nourish  their 
bodies.  I  was  particularly 
amused  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
gusted to  see  a  devout  Hindu 
weave    a    garland    of    marigolds 


and  place  it  around  the  neck  of 
a  sacred  bull,  completing  the 
ceremony  by  reverently  kissing 
the  tail  of  the  animal  whose  very 
appearance  nauseated  us. 

The  Maguey  of  Mexico 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Mrs.  Adam,  decided  to  manu- 
facture for  herself  a  costume 
made  of  many  leaves  she  strolled 
into  a  maguey  field,  and  like  the 
Mexican  of  to-day  took  the 
thorn  of  the  plant  in  her  hands, 
bent  it  in  four  directions,  break- 
ing all  fiber  except  the  long 
strip  growing  upon  the  thorn  it- 
self. Then,  putting  the  large 
end  of  the  thorn,  the  part  which 
grows  to  the  fiber,  in  her  teeth, 
and  jerking  up  her  head,  she 
probably  extracted  the  first  nee- 
dle and  thread  ever  used  by 
human  hands.  Or — did  Mr. 
Adam  do  it  for  her? 

In  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  Archeology  in  Mexico  City 
there  is  a  map  of  the  old  Aztec 
city  of  Tenochilan,  now  the  City 
of  Mexico,  painted  on  paper 
made  from  the  maguey  plant, 
on  which  there  is  an  inscription 
in  English,  as  follows :  "Unique 
Map  of  the  Ancient  City  of 
Mexico,  made  by  order  of  Mon- 
tezuma, for  Cortez  to  send  to 
the  King  of  Spain."  This 
proves  that  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Spaniards 
found  their  way  from  the  West 
Indian  Islands  to  this  mountain- 
walled  valley  of  Mexico,  the 
Aztecs  depended  upon  the  ma- 
guey much  as  do  the  twentieth 
century  Mexicans  of  to-day. 
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VICTORY 

Victory  is  a  matter  of  "Human  Machines." 
Your  share  in  winning  depends  on  your 
mental  and  physical  fitness  to  do  your  utmost. 
Your  country  calls  for  no  less. 

Will  power,  alone,  may  carry  your  "Human 
Machine"  over  these  tense  times — but  after- 
ward? 

Don't  wreck  so  beautiful  a  mechanism!  At 
least  give  your  own  "Human  Machine"  the 
care  you  never  refuse  your  car.  Rest — timely 
taken,  under  intelligent  directions,  to  make 
sure  that  your  Heart  engine  is  all  right,  will 
bring  you  through  strong  to  the  Victory. 

and,  in  this  connection — 

the  Glen  Springs 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for  Heart  Disorders 

WATKINSGLEN  NEW  YORK 

Wm.  E.  Leffingwell,  Pres. 
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Ideal  Golf  Cornate 


October  to  May 
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AUGUSTA,  GA. 


24  hours  from  New  York— 
35  hours  from  Chicago.  Near 
two  finest  eighteen  hole  golf 
courses  in  the  south. 

Through  train  service  from  North  and   West. 
On  Main  Auto  Route. 


Desirable  clientele. 


American  plan. 


GOLFERS'      SOUTHERN      PARADISE 

BELLEAIR 

FLORIDA 

The  Belleview 


OPEN    JANUARY    7th.     Two  finest   18-Hole  Courses  in  the  South  at  the 

Famous    Belleair   Country    Club.     Turf  Putting  Greens 

New  Swimming  Pool,   Tennis,   Saddle  Horses,   Hunting,   Fishing. 

C.  S.  KROM,  Manager. 

Summer    Resort   THE    GRISWOLD,    New  London,  Conn. 


HOTEL  ROYAL  PALM 

FORT  MYERS,  Florida 

Fine  1 8  hole  golf  course.  Excellent  fishing 
and  hunting.  Tennis,  motoring,  riding.  Sul- 
phur swimming  pool.  Orchestra,  elevator. 
Superior  Cuisine.  Every  room  with  private 
bath.     Open  Jan.  4th. 

J.  L.  Nelson,  Manager. 


H 


ONOLULU 

Suva       New  Zealand       Australia 

CANADIAN  AUSTRALASIAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

Largest,  newest,  best  equipped  Steamers 

For  fares  and  sailings  apply  Can.  Pacific 
Ry.,  1231  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  to  General 
Agent,  440   Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


M 


m  ri     A  D  1  H    A        on    THE   famous 

M  I4     L    U    K    1    U    A         "EASTCOAST" 

I  SEASON    JANUARY    4th    TO    APRIL    10th 

|  HO  TEL     CLARENDON    Absolutely  Fireproof 

g  ' AND  COTTAGES    SEABREEZE~RMLR0K0  STATION  DAYTONA 

B  Located  Directly  on  the  Ocean  and  Overlooking  oneof  the  Finest  Beaches  in  the  World.     \ 

=  Excellent  18  Hole  Golf  Course  (6,300  yds.).  Grass  Putting  Greens.      Sea  Batbing,  Fishing,  Tennis,          = 

=  Motoring,  Horseback  Riding,  Turkish  Baths,  Good  Motor  Roadways.     Fireproof  Garage. 

B  E.  L.  POTTER,  President                                 C.  J.  ROOT,  Manager                        \ 

g  NEW  YORK  OFFICE.    1180   BROADWAY                                                       Telephone.   Madison  Sq.  4748     | 

ifflllllillll]]llHl];lUI]llllHliilllHlllllltll]lllim!il!i,  .:.  n. :-.  ■  - ■  -:.■- ....  ■■ :-  - Illlllllllllllllllll IIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIII1IIII111IIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIII1IM 


C~¥blZVtGe7l  K  *»*«.  luxurious  Rea- 

/      jSV,  0v;  Idential  Hotel,  affording 

O  •  O*5^    /-  (~>    the   Exdusiwmes*   and 

^f-    y.        the  Metropolitan  Club  and 
the  5th  Are.  Entrance  to  Central  Park.  Apart- 
ments, single  or  en  suite,  for  lone  or  short  periods. 
BAQBR  &  BABCOCK 


™*KIRKW00D 

On    Camden    Heights 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

OPEN  JAN.  to  MAY 
18-Hole  Golf,  Riding,  Climate 

T.  EDMUND  KRUMBHOLZ. 


A    BARGAIN 
MARK    TWAIN 

ENGLISH     AS 
SHE  IS  TAUGHT 

With  Biographical  Sketch 
of  the  author 

First  Edition,  Cloth  Binding 

ENTIRELY  OUT  OF  PBINT 

SENT  PREPAID  FOR 

50   CENTS 

THE  BOOK  CORNER 

251  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Corner  28th  Street,  New  York 
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DO    YOU    LIKE    TO    EAT    BREAKFAST? 


If  not — are  you  sure  it's  the  coffee? 

Imagine  starting  the  day  in  a  sunshiny 
room  like  this,  with  a  lovely  old  Chinese 
paper  on  the  walls — garden-color  and 
bird  cheerfulness  against  a  delicate  cream 
ground. 

The  graceful  old  Sheraton  mahogany,  the 
chair  seats  of  vermilion  leather,  the  in- 
teresting knife  boxes,  the  narrow-stripped 
mirror  sconces  like  quaint  old  lanterns — 
isn't  it  a  room  that  would  put  you  right 
with  a  promising  world  before  you  even 
got  your  grapefruit? 


You  don't  want  to  copy  it  exactly — that 
would  be  photography,  not  art  —  but 
doesn't  it  give  you  a  suggestion  or  two 
for  your  own  dining  room — dignity,  spa- 
ciousness, cheerfulness,  charm? 

That's  what  House  &  Garden  always  does. 
In  meeting  House  &  Garden,  you  get  all 
picturesque  America  on  your  visiting  list. 


These    5    issues    of 


Furniture  Number 


January 


(Extra  complimentary  copy.) 

You  couldn't  guess  half  the  surprising  things  that 
House  &  Garden  has  in  reserve  for  you — an  Italian 
garden  that  blooms  indoors;  a  bungalow  whose 
partitions  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arab  whenever 
you'd  prefer  more  horizon  in  your  living  room; 
bedrooms  with  furniture  priced  to  please  every- 
one. There's  an  article  on  cottage  chairs  too, 
another  on  painted  furniture.  Tie-backs  for  cur- 
tains are  considered  as  well  as  kitchen  floors,  and 
hardware  mounts,  and  Japanese  art,  and  winter 
pruning. 


House  Fittings  Number 


February 


Hangings  on  the  wall — the  screen  in  decoration — 
couch -end  tables — plasterwork — colonial  doors  and 
shutters — such  things  give  life  and  individuality 
to  the  house,  and  each  of  them  will  have  two  pages 
devoted  to  itself.  There  will  be  sketches  of  co- 
lonial interiors,  too ;  a  new  sort  of  article  on  Jap- 
anese art,  a  little  chat  on  colour,  a  page  on  how  to 
transform  impossible  lamps — and  all  sorts  of  other 
interesting  things,  from  mezzotints  to  tireless 
cookers. 

Spring  Gardening  Guide  March 

When  March  blows  the  snow  off,  you'll  be  so  glad 
to  get  outdoors  again,  you'll  just  take  your  House 
&  Garden  Spring  Planting  Tables  in  one  hand  and 
your  soul  in  the  other  and  stay  in  the  good  sun 
for  days.     There's  everything  in  the  March  num- 


House  &Qar  den 

Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 

For  $1 


ber  that  you'll  want  to  see  there,  from  the  best  of 
garden  implements,  clear  through  all  the  stages 
of  successional  planting  to  the  management  of  the 
most  successful  garden  show  you  ever  had.  The 
inside  of  the  house  isn't  neglected  either,  as  you'll 
see  from  the  articles  on  children's  furniture,  hall 
papers  and  appropriate  fabrics,  kitchen  cabinets 
and — but  we've  just  got  to  stop! 

Interior  Decorating  Number  April 

Haven't  you  often  puzzled  over  just  what  fabrics 
to  put  with  certain  types  of  wallpaper?  House  & 
Garden  begins  a  monthly  showing  of  appropriate 
papers  and  fabrics  together,  in  this  number.  Stone 
fireplaces  are  considered,  too,  besides  lamps,  win- 
dow shades  and  tassels,  books  in  the  guest  room, 
the  troublesome  stair  landing.  And  there  is  a 
most  helpful  "don't"  article. 


Spring  Furnishing  Number 


May 


The  house  yawns  in  the  spring,  wakes  up,  and 
opens  all  its  windows.  You  need  new  paper  on  the. 
walls,  new  porch  furniture  and  rugs,  new  hangings 
for  your  bedrooms.  House  &  Garden  will  give  you 
two  pages  on  each  of  these,  together  with  articles 
on  the  use  of  heraldry  in  decoration,  fireplace  stools, 
and  the  furnishing  of  a  man's  study.  Magazine 
stands,  wall  pockets;  desks  and  their  placing,  the 
kitchenette,  the  upstairs  hall — why,  you  can't 
think  of  anything  you  want  to  know  that  won't 
be  in  the  May  number.  But  just  in  case  you 
should — there's  the  inexhaustible  patience  of  the 
Information  Service. 


Garden  Furnishing 


June 


A    garden    is    a   lovesome    thing,    God    wot — but 
it    isn't    finished    when    you    get    the    border 
planted.     You    want   a    tea   table — or   maybe         j 
you've    dreamed    of    a    garden    pool    with         »♦♦ 
yellow    water-lilies,    or    a    white    painted 
bench  and  a  rose  trellis,  or  a  wee  cool 
faun  to  stand  in  the  laurels,  or  maybe  ,♦♦  ry 


just  a   new   house   for  the   wrens   to 
live  in.     Everything  for  the  garden 


/c4 


r  &  y 
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$1  Invested  in  House  &  Garden 

a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen  chair 

Will  Save  You  $100 

If  you  want  to  make  your  house  what  you'd  really  like  it  to  be — a  house  to  be  proud  of 
— a  house  to  be  happy  in — you  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  our  special  offer  of  FIVE 
issues  of  House  &  Garden  for  $1 — SIX  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now.  Send  no  money 
now  unless  you  wish.        Just  mail  the  coupon.         Your  subscription  will  begin  at  once. 


...-•V 
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Petrograd  Under  the  Bolsheviki 

{Continued  from  page  30.) 


water  for  tea.  In  all  the  railway 
stations  there  are  huge  tankards 
of  boiling  water  to  fill  the  trav- 
eler's big  brass  kettles  for  brew- 
ing tea,  which  they  drink  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  Vanya 
had  persuaded  his  parents  to  let 
him  get  the  water  "just  once," 
after  the  manner  of  little  boys. 
Then  it  seems  that  he  became  in- 
terested in  a  large  friendly  dog 
and  forgot  his  mission.  The 
train  went  off  and  the  parents 
did  not  discover  that  he  was 
missing  until  they  were  many 
miles  away,  and  refugees  cannot 
turn  back.  For  hours  Vanya 
stood  waiting  for  the  train  to  re- 
turn. Toward  dusk  he  was 
found  by  a  company  of  Cossacks 
going  toward  the  front. 

His  adventures  after  that 
were  so  remarkable  that  he  be- 
came a  legendary  character  and 
was  reported  to  have  a  charmed 
life.  For  weeks  he  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  Cossack  regiment  on 
a  fiery  charger.  He  became  the 
idol  of  the  camp  and  the  Cos- 
sacks loaded  him  down  with  all 
sorts  of  presents  looted  along  the 
way.  He  wore  these  round  his 
neck  in  loops  like  a  little  sav- 
age. Cossacks  are  gentle  with 
but  two  living  things — children 
and  horses. 

Vanya  had  a  genius  for  be- 
ing lost.  He  was  lost  by  the 
Cossacks  and  wandered  aimless- 
ly through  a  lonely  wood  eating 
wild  berries  and  sleeping  under 
the  stars.  Here  he  was  found 
by  a  woodcutter  and  his  wife, 
adopted  by  them  and  loved  as  a 
son.  But  they  also,  in  their 
turn,  had  to  flee  from  the  Ger- 
mans and  after  a  long  journey 
reached  Petrograd.  Here  Vanya 
was  lost  again,  found  by  an 
American  and  brought  to  the 
American  Refuge  Home  which 
was  established  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  by  subscriptions 
raised  among  the  members  of  the 
American  legation  and  added  to 
by  friends  in  America. 

The  story  of  how  Vanya  was 
at  last  found  by  his  parents  after 
he  had  wandered  all  over  Rus- 
sia for  a  year  and  a  half  is  one 
of  the  exceptional  happy  endings 
to  the  thousands  of  sad  tales  of 
scattered  and  broken  lives  of  the 
people  from  the  invaded  dis- 
tricts. To  be  of  assistance  in 
bringing  together  lost  families 
was  the  principal  business  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Tatiana  Commit- 
tee, which  posted  semi-weekly 
lists  of  the  refugees  in  the  vari- 
ous camps.  It  was  by  this  means 
that  Vanya's  father  read  Vanya's 
name  on  one  of  the  lists.  He 
had  walked  twenty  versts  twice  a 


week  to  the  office  of  the  com- 
mittee to  procure  the  lists  for 
over  a  year.    ... 

Famine  has  threatened  Rus- 
sia for  months  and  now  it  seems 
inevitable.  There  is  little  or  no 
seed  for  the  next  planting,  lack  of 
horses  and  farming  implements 
and  no  means  of  transportation. 
The  grain  stores  in  the  Ukraine 
are  being  seized  by  the  Germans 
or  burned  by  the  peasants  to  keep 
them  from  the  enemy's  hands, 
while  in  Siberia  the  supplies  are 
held  up  for  one  reason  or  another. 
For  long  we  have  believed 
every  odious,  unsympathetic 
tale  that  comes  out  of  Russia, 
tales  meant  purposely  to  poison 
our  minds  and  make  us  hostile. 
In  other  words,  we  have  believed 
just  exactly  what  the  Germans 
have  wanted  us  to  believe.  But 
whatever  vast  difference  o  f 
opinion  we  may  hold  with  the 
majority  of  the  Russian  people 
children  are  the  same  to  us  the 
world  over.  Eventually  we  will 
have  to  aid  Russian  children  as 
generously  as  children  of  other 
countries,  whom  we  have  served 
eagerly,  but  in  so  doing  have 
almost  forgotten  this  great, 
starving  nation.  Russia  does  not 
advertise  her  sufferings  as  other 
nations  do ;  she  is  used  to  bear- 
ing in  silence ;  and  even  a  revo- 
lution cannot  throw  off  in  a  night 
the  habits  acquired  through  years 
of  patient  endurance.  We  have 
not  yet  faced  the  fact  that  in  that 
vast  land  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  million  more  children 
have  died  since  the  war  than  in 
all  the  smaller  countries  to- 
gether. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  night 
when,  after  visiting  the  women 
soldiers  of  Russia,  one  of  their 
number  walked  a  little  way  into 
the  night  with  me.  It  was  pain- 
fully cold.  "Be  sure  to  come 
back,"  she  urged  sweetly  as  we 
shook  hands. 

"I  give  you  my  word  of  hon- 
or," I  said,  feeling  terribly  sol- 
emn. I  looked  down  and  sud- 
denly I  realized  that  her  feet 
were  bare — 

When  I  think  back  now  she 
personifies  Russia  to  me,  Russia 
hungry  and  cold  and  barefoot — 
forgetting  it  all — planning  new 
battles,  new  roads  to  freedom. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

"Six  Red  Months  in  Russia," 
Louise  Bryant's  now  book  from 
which  the  above  article  is 
abridged,  gives  a  remarkably 
vivid  picture  of  revolutionary 
characters  and  of  suffering  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  lively  description 
of  political  intrigue.  (George 
H.  Doran  Co..  $2.00  net.)  I 
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In  the  Name  of  Pity— Give! 

Oh,  America  of  the  great  heart,  the  cry  of  the  stricken  peoples 
of  the  Near  East  is  heard  at  your  door. 

You  have  been  so  close  to  us  through  all  the  years  of  our 
struggles  toward  the  light.  Your  hands  outstretched  to  us  have 
never  been  empty. 


AND  now  we  cry- 
to  you  from  the 
depths  of  a  greater 
need  than  even  our 
torn  souls  have  ever 
known.  In  the  name 
of  pity — do  not  fail  us  ! 
There  has  been  cruel 
suffering  in  our  lands, 
massacre,  famine, 
death.  But  the  spirit 
of  our  people  still  lives, 
and  calls  to  you  across 
the  sea  to  send  help, 
lest  we  perish. 

Our  God  is  your  God, 
and  we  bare  our  souls 
for  your  searching 
eyes  that  you  may  see 
how  we  have  never 
denied    Him,    nor 


shamed  Him.  When 
our  world  rocked  in 
misery  about  us,  in  our 
torn  and  tortured  bod- 
ies our  hearts  still 
cradled  and  sheltered 
the  crucified  Christ. 
We  held  true  in  our 
allegiance  to  God  and 
humanity. 

The  people  of  the 
Near  East  are  old  in 
suffering.  The  way 
we  have  traveled  has 
been  Via  Dolorosa,  the 
way  of  tears  and  blood. 
And  now — we  are  so 
low  in  the  dust  that 
only  your  young,  un- 
shattered  strength  can 
raise  us. 


Around  the  world  the  news  has  gone,  is  ringing  today  clarion- 
clear,  that  America's  men  and  America's  women  have  never  yet 
been  called  upon  in  vain  to  right  a  wrong,  to  protect  the  weak,  to 
succor  the  defenseless.  We  cry  to  you,  help  us — An, erica!  We 
are  Armenian,  Syrian,  Greek,  Jew,  and  we  speak  strange  tongues, 
but  our  need  of  you  is  so  great.  What  is  left  of  our  children  are 
starving.  What  is  left  of  our  men  and  women,  young  men  and 
maidens,  are  without  work,  without  shelter,  without  clothing, 
racked  with  disease.  Open  your  great 
hearts  and  give,  and  our  people  will  pay. 
In  the  years  to  come,  how  they  will  pay 
in  return  !  You,  who  are  so  safe  and 
strong  beyond  the  reach  of  such  misery 
as  ours,  open  your  heart  to  our  cry. 


Every  Dollar  subscribe 
goes  to  the  Relief  Work 

All  expenses  are  privately 
met 

All  funds  are  cabled 
th  rough  the  Department 
of  State 

All  fnnds  are  distributed 
through  U.  S.  Consols 
or   American   Agencies 

Onr  Government  is  pre- 
vented from  giving  aid 

The  Red  Cross  is  not  or- 
ganized for  Relief  Work 
in  these  sections. 


This  Space  Contributed  by 
Travel    Magazine 


In  the  name  of  pity— give 

Campaign  for  $30,000,000 

(FflSend  Contributions  to 

CLEVELAND  TH.   DODGE,  Treasurer 

American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East 
(FormerlylAmerican  Committee  Armenian-Syrian   Relief) 

One  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 
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DEBUTANTES! 
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Do  You 
Have  to 
Amuse 
Dinner 
Partners  ? 


To  be  sprightly  at  teas?  To  deal — instantly — with 
stout  hostesses,  clever  bachelors,  dearest  friends,  golf 
fiends,  vers  librists,  dog  lovers,  military  critics, 
Japanese  symbolists,  Russian  decorative  painters? 
To  be  at  home — easily — in  discussion  of  early  Chinese 
art,  the  way  Jock  Hutchison  uses  his  right  arm,  and 
why  Marie  Doro  left  the  movies  ?  To  meet  any  social 
situation  whatever,  and  talk  your  way  airily  through  it? 

Dress  Your  Mind  by  Vanity  Fair 


Amusing  women  put  as  much  thought  on  their  dinner 
conversation  as  they  do  on  their  frocks.  They  know 
what's  being  talked  of.    And  what's  being  said  of  it. 

They  know  the  latest  and  most  brilliant  achievements 
in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  opera,  sports,  dancing,  the 
stage.  They  are  familiar  with  the  last  vagary  of  the  mode, 
the  maddest  gaiety  of  society,  the  newest  philosophy. 

They  know  how  to  write  vers-libre  on  their  dinner  cards, 
how  to  wear  a  tiara  without  hat-pins,  how  to  tell  a 
Newport  dowager  from  a  sea-lion,  and  how  to  amuse  a 
celebrity  without  enraging  him. 


They  are,  in  short,  au  courant  of  the  artistic,  intellectual, 
and  social  world,  the  world  of  cultivated  men  and 
women. 

How  do  they  do  it?  Quite  >simply!  They  read — every 
month — the  one  magazine  that  is  devoted  to  the  forward- 
marching  events  of  modern  American  life.  The  one 
magazine  whose  every  issue  contains  accounts  of  the 
newest  and  most  diverting  personalities,  movements,  and 
achievements  from  the  ever-changing  kaleidoscope  of 
cosmopolitan  existence.  If  you  do  not  know  Vanity 
Fair,  or  would  like  to  know  it  better,  you  may  have 


Five  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair  for  $1 

Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now. 

Slop  where  you  are !     Tear  off  that  coupon ! 


VANITY  FAIR,   19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

I  want  to  go  through  life  with  my  mind  open;  to  keep  my  sympathies  warm;  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  newest  and 
liveliest  influences  of  modern  life.  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  send  me  the  next  FIVE  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair.  I 
will  remit  $1  on  receipt  of  your  bill  (OR)  my  favorite  dollar  is  inclosed.  I  understand  that  if  this  order  is  received 
in  time,  you  will  send  me  a  complimentary   copy  of  the  current  issue,  making  SIX  issues  in  all. 


Name    Street     

Illustrations   copyright   by    Vanity  Fair. 


City 


State 
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A    Wonderful  Art    Work 
JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 

PICTURES  OF 
WAR  WORK 
IN  AMERICA 

35  plates.  Lithograph  on  cover.  $2.00  net. 
Reproductions  of  a  series  of  lithographs 
of  Munition  Works,  Shipyards,  etc..  made 
by  him  with  the  permission  and  authority  of 
the  U  S.  Government.  With  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  artist.  It  has  been 
given  few  men.  outside  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, to  see  what  is  being  done  by  Munition 
Plants.  These  drawings  are  a  permanent 
record  of  the  remarkable  activities  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Pennell's  leadership,  both 
in  black  and  white  illustrations  and  in 
lithography,  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  this  series.  This  book  is  truly  an  art 
"masterpiece"  and  those  who  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  original  litho- 
graphs will  prize  these  splendid  reproduc- 
tions. 


LEADERSHIP 
AND  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

By  L1EUT.-COL.  L.  C.  ANDREWS,  U.S.A. 

Fits  the  pocket.  Limp  leather.  $2.00  net. 
Limp  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Leadership  is  the  indispensable  ouality  to 
advancement  in  the  army.  Thousands  of 
officers  will  be  needed.  This  is  practically 
the  only  American  book  that  gives  practical 
advice  on  how  to  handle  men,  how  to  train 
them  and  how  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
discipline  and  morale  necessary — prepared 
for  beginners  and  civilians. 


NEW  FICTION 

THE 

APPLE-TREE 

GIRL 

The  Story  of  "Little  Miss  Moses,"  Who  Led 

Herself  Into  the  Promised  Land.      By 

GEORGE  WESTON 

Frontispiece    in    color   and    5    other   illustra- 
tions.    Decorated  cloth.     In  a  sealed 
packet.     $1.00  net. 
Altogether     winning,    bright    and    lovable 
Charlotte    Marlin    carves    a    career    out    of 
practically    nothing.       She    planned    a    great 
campaign   to    overcome    her    unfortunate   en- 
vironment;     including     nothing     less     than 
three,    what  seemed   at   the   time,    impossible 
sums.       Her    method    of    accomplishing    her 
sums   will   amuse   and   delight  you  as  it   did 
the  honest  Dr.  Kennedy  and  the  rich   Perry 
Graham. 


VICKY  VAN 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Frontispiece  and  jacket  in  color  by  Gayle 
Hoskins.  $1.35  net. 
Versatile  Miss  Wells  has  hit  the  high 
spot  in  this  fascinating  detective  yarn. 
There  is  humor  and  love,  thrills  and  a  real 
mystery.  We  have  read  "Curved  Blades" 
and  liked  it,  "The  Mark  of  Cain"  and 
liked  it,  but  "VICKY  VAN"  beats  them 
all.  Fleming  Stone,  the 'master  detective, 
now  ably  assisted  by  the  irrepressible 
Fibsy,  the  office  boy  who  played  his  part 
so  well  in  the  famous  "Mark  of  Cain" 
case,   finally   solves   the   mystery. 


THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Our   New  Possessions  and  the  British  Islands 

By  THEODOOR  DE  BOOY  and  JOHN  T.  FAR1S 

Profusely  illustrated  and  with    n  epared  for  this  work. 

tn   the  most  interesting  manner   this  volume   tells   the   general    reader,   the    in- 
tending  visitor    to    the    Islands    and    the    investor    looking    for    possible    business 


I  hose  who  respond  quickly  to  the  lure  of  the  mysterious  will  find  pleasure 
m  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  the  practical  man.  who  very  properly  demands 
show  me  must  be  impressed  by  the  style.  Others  who  like  to  read  romantic 
incidents  and  interesting  legends  will  take  a  particular  delight  in  both  the  text 
and  beautiful  pictures  which  illustrate  it.  Many  who  read  this  unusual  volume 
ot  travel  will  desire  to  follow  in  the  way  marked  out  for  them.  For  such  there 
is  a  chapter  devoted  to  methods  of  reaching  the  Island,  clothing  to  be  worn 
and  the  dozens  of  other  questions  the  reader  will  ask.  Finally,  that  the  student 
of  the  book  may  be  fully  informed  about  the  Virgin  Island  group  as  a  whole, 
there  is  a  chapter  on  Tortola  and  its  sister  Islands,  over  which  flies  the  British 
flag.     The   fine  maps  for  location,   as  above   mentioned,   are  an  invaluable  aid. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

in   a  recent  address  described  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way   project    as    "The    Heart    of    the    Matter." 

THE  WAR  AND 
THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Present  Conflict 
By  MORRIS  JASTROW.  Jr..  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

VALUABLE  AID  14  illustrations  and  a  map.     Cloth,  $1.50  «fl 

New  York  Herald:  "Many  perplexing  aspects  of  the  great  world  war  are 
to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Near  East  question.  For  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  this  far-reaching  issue  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  serious  student 
will  find  valuable  aid  in  'The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway.*  In  this  compre- 
hensive work  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  gives  a  clear  and  exhaustive  exposition  of 
the  subject,  a  political  and  economic  outline  of  the  present  involved  situation. 
Dr.  Jastrow  gives  us  the  East  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  new  East  of 
the  wireless." 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  A.  MONTGOMERY 

PROFESSOR  OF  HEBREW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Octavo.  450  Pages.  $2.50  net 
Each  religion  which  has  influenced  the  world's  history  is  treated  in  this 
volume  by  a  specialist.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious History  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  true  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  great  religions  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  book  than  this.  It  is  an  authoritative  and  stimulating  volume.  The 
authors  have  aimed  at  the  truth  that  the  religion  of  a  race  is  its  highest  cul- 
tural expression.  The  ideals  and  the  significance  in  modern  life  of  certain  great 
religions  are  presented  with  directness  and  accuracy.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Early  Philadelphia:   Its  People, 
Life  and  Progress 

By  HORACE  MATHER  LIPPINCOTT 

120  illustrations.  Octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  Boxed,  $6.00  net 
A  Limited  Edition 
The  city  of  many  institutions,  and  unimpeached  traditions  is  presented  in 
its  varying  aspects  by  one  who  knows  the  people  of  today  and  yesterday.  The 
public  places  with  the  learned  institutions,  the  unique  sporting  life,  the  financial 
and  business  concerns,  the  social  clubs  and  associations  are  written  of  in  a 
way  that  will  make  the  book  a  fund  of  valuable  information  to  all  who  are 
interested   in   the   beginnings   of   America. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

117  illustrations  and  a  map.  Demi  octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  $4.00  net 
The  old  roads  out  of  Philadelphia  are  the  most  historic  in  America.  Profuse 
illustrations  and  suggestive  text  mark  the  book  as  a  prize  for  the  automobilist, 
walker  and  historian.  Such  names  as  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  Valley  Forge 
and  Militia  Hill  suggest  the  fascination  of  the  subject.  The  author  presents 
the  past  and   the  present   of  ten   of   the   great  highways. 


OVER  THE 
THRESHOLD 
OF  WAR 

By  NEVIL  MONROE  HOPKINS,  Ph.D. 

Major  Ordnance  Reserve  Coipn.  U.S.A. 

70    illustrations.     Snapshots,   drawings,   docu- 
ments and  Colored  Proclamations. 

$5,011  net. 
Written  in  a  charming  and  narrative  style 
from  a  truly  remarkable  diary  of  tin-  first 
few  months  of  the  great  World  War,  tak- 
ing the  reader  into  the  feverish  atmosphere 
of  England,  Germany,  Russia,  France  and 
Belgium,  and  back  into  Germany  again  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  gathering  war 
clouds,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the  crash 
which   followed. 


THE  SUBMARINE 
IN  WAR  AND 
PEACE 

Its    Development   and    Possibilities 

By  SIMON  LAKE,  M.  1.,  N.  A. 

About  80  illustrations  on  all  phases  and 
uses  of  the  Submarine.  $3.00  net. 
The  author  has  achieved  international 
fame  as  an  inventor,  especially  along  Sub- 
marine lines.  In  this  most  entertaining 
volume  he  covers  the  whole  subject  clearly 
and  satisfactorily.  It  is  packed  with  infor- 
mation of  equal  use  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  the  deep  thinker,  who  is  especially 
interested  in  the  scientific  side  of  Subma- 
rines. 


OVER  HERE 

By  HECTOR  MAC  QUARRIE 

Lieutenant  Royal  Field  Artillery 
Author  of  "How  to  Live  at  the  Front" 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net. 
Lieutenant  MacQuarrie,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent giving  his  time  and  services  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
and  is  lecturing  throughout  the  country,  has 
written  in  "OVER  HERE"  his  impressions 
of  America,  both  serious  and  sprightly.  A 
choice  book  for  Americans  who  think. 


THE 

HOME  GARDEN 

By  EBEN  E.  REXFORD 

Patriots'  Edition.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 
This  new  handy  edition  is  just  the  volume 
needed  by  all  who  wish  to  raise  vegetables 
and  small  fruits.  Complete  instructions  with 
excellent  illustrations  show  just  how  to  do 
things. 


OUR  TREES 

AND  HOW 

TO  KNOW  THEM 

By  ARTHUR  I.  EMERSON  and 
CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

New  Edition.      149  Illustrations.     $3.50  net. 
The    authors    have    included    in    this    new 
edition    much    important    material. 


At  All  Bookstores 
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THE  GOLD  OF  THE  INCAS— A  GOVERNMENT  JOURNEY  TO  PERU 
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Old  Point  Comfort 


mi  a 


At   the   greatest   center    of    Military, 
Naval  and  Aerial  activity  in  America 

The  Hotel  Chamberlin  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  is  one 
of    the    finest    holiday    hotels    in    the    western    hemisphere 


THE  CHAMBERLIN  directly  faces  Hampton 
Roads,  which  is  always  the  scene  of  marine 
activity.  Just  across  the  roads,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Hotel,  is  the  site  of  the  New  Naval 
Training  Base.  Langley  Field,  the  show  place  for 
aviation  in  America,  is  but  a  few  miles  away. 

Among  the  other  attractions  of  Old  Point  Com- 
fort— and  certainly  one  to  be  carefully  considered  in 
these  times — is  the  accessibility.  The  fare  to  this 
thoroughly  delightful  winter  resort  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  that  to  any  situated  in  the  South.  Not 
to  mention  the  many  hours  of  travel  saved  both 
going  and  returning. 


The  Medicinal  Bath  Department  (under  authori- 
tative medical  direction)  is  complete  in  every  detail, 
and  duplicates  every  bath  and  treatment  given  at 
European  Spas,  with  the.  additional  advantages  of 
sea-air  and  sea-bathing. 

A  finer  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course  was  never  laid 
down  than  the  Chamberlin's,  with  its  turf  fairways 
and  grass  putting  greens. 

Send  for  colored  Aeroplane  Map  of  the  Course 
(the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  made  in  America), 
"Golf,"  and -other  booklets  dealing  with  every  phase 
of  life  at  the  Chamberlin.     Write  today  to 


Geo.  F.  Adams,  Manager 

Fortress  Monroe  Virginia 


New  York  Offices : 
Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel 
Bureau,  M  c  A  1  p  i  n 
Hotel.  Cook's  Tours, 
or  "Ask  Mr.  Foster" 
at   any   of   his    offices. 


FEBRUARY,     i  9  19 
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Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Union  Square  North,  New  York 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  NEW  THOUGHT? 

Thousands  of  people  in  these  war-torn  days  are  turning  to 
New  Thought  as  an  answer  to  their  own  problems  or  as  a 
relief  from  the  horrors  with  which  the  world  is  filled. 

A  large  number  of  them,  when  asked  if  they  are  interested 
in  New  Thought,  will  reply:  "Yes,  I'd  like  to  be,  but  I  don't 
understand   it." 

Are  you  one  of  these  people? 

If  you  are,  here  are  five  books  that  will  interest  and  inspire 
you  as  they  have  interested  and  inspired  thousands  of  others 

The  Edinburgh  Lecture  Series 

By  Thomas  Troward 

The-  late  William  James  said  of  Judge  Tro ward's  work: 
"Far  and  away  the  ablest  statement  of  that  philosophy  that 
I  have  met."  The  books  are  generally  recognized  by  the 
leading  teachers  of  New  Thought  in  this  country  and  Europe 
as  the  best  books  on  their  subject. 

THE   VOLUMES 

principles     of     Spiritual 
evolution.       Price     $1.25. 
Postage   8   cents. 
IV.   Bible    Mystery    and    Bible 
Meaning. 

An  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  light  of 
New  Thought.  Price 
$1.50  Postage  12 
cents. 
V.  The  Law  and  the  Word. 
Judge  Troward's  new 
and  last  volume,  com- 
pleting; the  series.  Price 
$1.50.  Postage  10 
cents. 

These  books  are  clearly  and  absorbingly  written,  and  ap- 
peal equally  to  the  layman  and  the  student.  At  all  book- 
sellers. 


I!  Hotels     INDIAN     RIVER    and    ROCKLEDGE 

[1  ROCKLEDGE,     FLORIDA 

175  miles  below  Jacksonville,  in  the  midst  of  the  famous  Indian  River  orange  groves.  Ideal  climate, 
flowers  and  sunshine.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the  hotels  making  them  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  state.      Fine   hunting.      Fishing  has  always  been   good   at  Rockledge  ;   now  it  should  be    the 

||  best  in  Florida   as  there  has  been    a  new  inlet  opened  to  the  ocean  just  below  Rockledge.     Any  fisher- 

man will  know  that  this  means  wonderful  fishing.      One    of    the    great    attractions    is    the    golf    course. 

||  Boating,    motor    boating,    clock  golf,    dancing,   billiards,   pool.      Accommodates  400.     Write  for  circular. 

W.  W.  BROWN,  Manager 

1 1  Summer  season:  GRANLIDEN  HOTEL,  Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire 
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THROUGH  OUR  UNKNOWN  SOUTHWEST 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

A  delightful  guide  to  the  wonders  of  some  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
America.  Miss  Laut  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  faculty  of  mak- 
ing unknown  and  unvisited  places  real  and  attractive. 

Illustrated.    $2.00  net.    Postage  15  cents. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

By  Edward  Hungerford 

Who  says  American  cities  are  uninteresting?  Mr.  Hungerford  lias 
written  a  book  to  enlighten  the  skeptic  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  American  traveler  +0  the  interesting  and  romantic  qualities  of  our 
principal  cities. 

Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 

THREE  BOOKS  BY  CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS 
FINDING  THE  WORTH  WHILE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

A  guide  for  the  visitor  who  can  spend  only  a  limited  time  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  who  wishes  to  see  its  very  best  features. 

\2mo.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net.    Postage  6  cents. 
UNDER  THE  SKY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

A  picture  of  out-of-door  life  that  is  of  service  to  the  tourist  with  a 
taste  for  exploring  or  to  the  native  Californian  as  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  the  State. 

8vo.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net.    Postage  16  cents. 

WITH  THE  FLOWERS  AND  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA 

A  delightful  introduction  to  the  wonders  of  California  plant  life,  that 
is  at  once  a  useful  guide  to  the  flower-crowned  mesas  and  ancient 
forests  and  a  charming  "taking  home"  gift  for  the  tourist. 

8vo.    Illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone.    $2.50  net.    Postage  16  cents. 


I.  The  Edinburgh  Lectures 
on  Mental  Science. 
An  introduction  to  the 
philosophy  of  New 
Thought.  Price  $1.25. 
Postage    8    cents. 


II 


III. 


on 


the 

the 


The     Dore     Lectures 
Mental    Science. 
A     continuation     of 
ideas    explained     in 
preceding   volume.   Price 
$1.00.      Postage    6    cents. 

The    Creative    Process    in 
the    individual. 
An    explanation    of    the 
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TRA V  EL 


Miami 

Facing  Biscayne  Bay 

A  potpourri  of  perfume  plays  on 
this  porch  from  neighboring  vines 
and  shrubs. 

4  master's  bedrooms,  2  baths  ; 
1  servant's  bedroom  and  toilet 

(No.  548) 
Rental  $4250— furnished 

LADD  &  NICHOLS 

"Country  Houses" 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 
Florida  Offices:  Miami,  Palm  Beach 


tAppeals  to  the  discriminating. 
Offers  a  privacy  and  dignity 
seldom  found  in  larger  hotel* 
Close  to  the  exclusive  shop- 


C~fblZt'^66JZ  A  Wl*  '<"rart«u.  R«- 
/     >c?s»o/!  Idendal  Hotel,  affording 

£,  .O*?"  /-  «-»  the  ExtluriveneM  and 
\lY~fiafh  \yEl«ance  of  a  private 
'JVLl*VlSlOl,.Kt4ima_    oppo.lte 

JV-    y .        the  Metropolitan  Club  and 
the  Sit  Are.  Entrance  to  Central  Park.  Apart- 
meata,  ftntle  or  en  •uric,  for  lone  or  thort  period*. 
BAQBR  &  BABCOCK 


™*KIRKW00D 

On    Camden    Heights 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

OPEN  JAN.  to  MAY 
18-11  <>le  Golf, Riding, Climate 

T.  EDMUND  KRUMBHOLZ. 


A 


USTRALIA 

Honolulu,   Suva,  New  Zealand 

CANADIAN  AUSTRALASIAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

Largest,    Newest    Best-Equipped 
Steamers 

For  fares  and  sailings  apply  Can.  Pacific 
Ry.,  1231  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  to  General 
Agent,  440   Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,  B.   C. 
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Hotels  Selected  and  Recommended 
by  the  Travel  Club  of  America 


New  York 


MATESTTC  Central  Park  at  its  West 
tr,;N  72nd    st-    Gateway 

Highest  class  residential  and  tourist  hotel  in  tha 
world.  Copeland    Townsend,    Lessee-Director. 

JUDSON  HOTEL  S^'SK"^ 

A  Quiet  location  facing  Washington  Sq.,  the  most 
interesting  and  fascinating  part  of  New  York 
Rich  in  historic  surroundings.     Write  for  booklet 


Boston 


HOTEL  PLA7A  Heidelberger Bathskel. 
« \        Jr       riat\Ct\     4I9  Co,umblls  Ave 

Automobile    parties,    tourists    and    transients    given 

special  attention.     A  la  carte  service  to  midnight. 

W.   H.   Cowan,   Managing   Owner 


Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


TRAYMORE  l>400  Guests.  Overlook. 
*    ,.,    *     \       „  Ing  the  Atlantit 

World  s  Greatest  Hotel  Success.  American  and 
European  Plans.  Largest  Fireproof  Resort  Hotel 
m    the   World. 


Philadelphia 


ADELPHIA     Chestnut  and    13th   Street.. 
7T„   „  In  the  Center  of  Things 

400   Rooms,    400   Baths.      Moderate   Tariff. 

David   B.    Provan, 
Managing   Director 


Shops  Offering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

E.  J.  WILLIS  CO.  85  ^rVTrk81" 

All  standard  makes  of  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for   5,000   miles   of   service 


JEWELRY 


PHELPS  &  PHELPS,  Vt^ 

Wm.  B.   Phelps,  President 
Diamonds,    Watches   and    Jewelry 


LEATHER  GOODS 

CHAS.W.WOLF,JXkrsG-Ss 

22  Cortlandt  Street 


50  Broadway 
225  Broadway 


102  Nassau  Street 
58  Cortlandt  Street 


Special  discount  allowed  to  Travel  Club 
members 


SPORTS  GARB  TAILORING 


Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 

FOUNDED   1878 
Tailors  Specializing 
In  Sports  and  Business 
Qarb  for  Gentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 


Featuring: 

London    Tweeds 

Scotch  Cheviots 

Donegal   Home6puna 

NEW  YORK 


Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 
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ILLUSTRATED 

By  Winfield  Scott  Hill,  MD.Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 

Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
,  Cloth  binding-328  pp  -many  itlusts. 
Postpaid.  Mailed   Tablt  of  contents,    and  commend- 
in  plain  wrapper  atlont  on  request 
AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.  90  Winston  Bldf..  Phila- 
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I  he   Adventures   of   a   Publishers    Reader   Among   His    Own   Books 
By  Roderick  Trent 


I 


Lying  as  Max's  Only  Business 
F  you  were  told,  by  someone  whose  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  you  respected,  that 
man's  sole  business  as  the  successor  to  the  ape 
has  been  and  will  always  be  to  lie  to  himself 
and  to  everyone  else  as  thoroughly  and  as  artis- 
tically as  possible;  and  if,  to  clinch  this  extraor- 
dinary statement,  your  friend  were  to  talk  to  you 
from  early  evening  until  dawn,  holding  your 
astonished  mind  by  a  resume  of  history  from 
the  Egypt  of  Isis  and  Osiris  to  the  America  of 
the  world-war,  discussing  by  the  way  such  re- 
lated subjects  as  witchcraft  and  prohibition,  chiv- 
alry and  suffrage,  Frangois  Villon  and  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  all  of  which  things  and  more  prove 
man's  preference  for  gilded  falsehoods  to  naked 
truths ;  and  if,  finally,  all  this  took  place  in  the 
old-world  charm  and  quiet  of  a  scholar's  library : 
is  there  any  doubt  that,  whatever  your  opinions 
of  your  friend's  theories,  you  would  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  most  stimulating  experiences  you 
ever  had  ? 

But  this  very  experience  is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. Simply  read  "Beyond  Life,"  by  James 
Branch  Cabell.  Let  John  Charteris,  author, 
recluse  and  mocking  student  of  human  nature,  be- 
guile you,  as  he  beguiled  his  fortunate — if  some- 
what peevish — friend,  with  his  startling  views  on 
man  as  an  incurable  and  more  or  less  artistic 
liar.  Let  him  explain  to  you  the  ''cosmic  illu- 
sions" of  love  and  marriage,  good  and  evil,  Chris- 
tianity and  the  prohibition  movement ;  not  for- 
getting the  important  part  played  in  what  Mr. 
Cabell  would  call  the  "comedy  of  evasions"  by 
"literary  artists"  from  Sophocles  to  Harold  Bell 
Wright. 

A  Great  American  Artist 

And  who,  I  hear  someone  asking,  is  James 
Branch  Cabell  ?  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  say  quite 
frankly  that  he  is  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters.  Indeed,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  America's  most  distin- 
guished man  of  letters,  had  I  read  the  work  of 
every  man  who  might  dispute  that  position.  For- 
getting comparisons,  I  content  myself  with  the 
positive  statement  above — and  stand  ready  to  de- 
fend myself  should  you  who  read  this  page  dis- 
agree with  me. 

For  this  man  Cabell  is  an  uncanny  genius  in 
the  manipulation  of  words ;  equally  uncanny  he 
is  in  his  ability  to  read  the  mind  and  to  put  the 
result  of  that  reading  upon  paper  in  its  turn. 
And  for  fifteen  years  he  has  been  writing  books 
full  of  a  strange,  ironical  loveliness  of  which  I 
fail  to  find  the  equal  in  the  work  of  any  man  now 
writing  in  English. 

Yet  for  all  that  he  has  remained  comparatively 
unknown  and  if  you  mention  his  name  to  people 
who  are  even  tolerably  well-read,  in  this  day  of  a 
million  books,  you  will,  in  more  than  nine  attempts 
out  of  ten,  be  met  with  raised  eyebrows  and  a 
hesitating — "Ye-es.  Let  me  see.  I  think  I  did 
read  a  story  of  his  in  one  of  the  magazines." 

Unless  you  live  in  Chicago.  There,  a  trifle 
over  a  year  ago,  Burton  Rascoe,  the  literary  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  came  out  boldly  with 
the  statement  that:  "Cabell  is  the  biggest  event 
in  American  literature  for  many,  many  years, 
and,  I  am  convinced,  the  greatest  living  master 
of  English  prose."  Immediately  a  controversy 
arose.  People  who  were  interested  in  books  be- 
gan to  ask  pertinent  questions  of  their  booksell- 


ers;  a  rival  critic  'proclaimed  that  "Mr.  Cabell's 
style  bristles  with  the  lachrymose  romantics  such 
as  fascinate  the  shop-girls  in  the  pages  of  George 
Barr  McCutcheon"  ;  a  merry  battle  began,  insults 
were  freely  passed  and  a  generally  good  time  was 
had  by  all.  And,  for  a  space,  James  Branch  Ca- 
bell's name  was  almost  as  well  known  as  that  of, 
say,  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Shortly  after,  critics  of  the  standing  of  H.  L. 
Mencken  and  Wilson  Follett,  published  enthusi- 
astic articles  about  Cabell  and  his  work ;  John 
Macy,  the  author  of  "The  Spirit  of  American 
Literature,"  went  on  record  as  saying  that  he  is 
"a  joyous  anomaly — a  satirist  in  America."  And 
a  few  hundred  people,  here  and  there  in  the  coun- 
try, went  about  telling  their  friends  that  here  is 
a  man  who  has  something  eminently  worth  say- 
ing and  who  knows  eminently  well  how  to  say  it. 

That,  precisely,  is  my  own  opinion.  I  think 
that  the  people,  many  or  few  in  this  country, 
who  care  for  such  disillusioned  writings  as  those 
of  Conrad,  Anatole  France,  the  later  and  more 
philosophical  Mark  Twain — or  such  Russians  as 
Chekov,  Sologub,  Andreyev,  to  name  only  a  few 
— will  find  in  this  unrecognized  American  a  mas- 
ter akin  in  excellence  if  not  entirely  in  spirit. 
It  is  to  them  that  I  commend  his  books  and  to 
no  others. 

Limehouse  Nights  Again 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  literature,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  commenting  with  pleasure  on 
the  continued  popularity  of  Thomas  Burke's 
astonishing  collection  of  tales,  "Limehouse 
Nights."  The  recognition  of  this  book  was  so 
immediate  that  a  doubting  publisher  might  be 
forgiven  for  thinking  that  a  year  would  see  the 
book  forgotten.  Here  it  is,  a  full  year  and  a 
half  after  publication,  and  still  many  hundreds 
of  readers  demand  it  each  month.  It  is  now  in 
its  seventh  edition  and  at  the  present  rate  will 
soon  have  to  be  sent  to  press  for  the  eighth  time. 

The  Business  of  Home  Management 
I  have  heard  it  said — rather  waggishly,  I 
suspect — that  next  to  that  of  efficiency  expert  the 
profession  of  housekeeping  is  the  most  unsys- 
tematic known  to  man — or  woman.  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty,  for  both  fields  of  work  are 
somewhat  out  of  my  ken,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  even  among  the  most  efficient  house- 
wives there  are  many  who  would  welcome  a 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  reduce 
the  drudgery  of  housework,  no  matter  by  whom 
performed,  and  to  put  the  management  of  the 
home  upon  a  business  basis,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  robbing  it  of  just  those  qualities  which 
make  a  home  worthy  of  its  name. 

Four  or  five  years  ago,  several  women  in  New 
Jersey  organized  with  this  purpose  in  view  and 
established  a  housekeeping  experiment  station  at 
Colonia,  N.  J.  They  realized  the  defects  of  home 
management  as  it  exists  under  modern  conditions 
and  they  were  determined  to  overcome  them  if 
they  possibly  could  be  overcome.  One  of  the 
founders,  Mrs.  Mary  Pattison,  has  told  the  re- 
sult of  their  findings  in  her  book,  "The  Business 
of  Home  Management"  (formerly  published  un- 
der the  title  "The  Principles  of  Domestic  Engi- 
neering"). It  is  a  remarkably  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject  of  scientific  home- 
making,  and  bristles  with  suggestions  about  labor- 
saving  methods,  all  of  which  have  the  merit  of 
being  based  on  the  actual  experience  of  the  author. 


beyond  life 

By  James  Branch  Cabell 

1  of   many 

things    at    which    the    world    has    wondered 

of  the  witch-woin.iii  and  her  wiles; 
of  ancient  fears  ana  modern  superstitions; 
and  of  men,  women  and  hooks  throughout 
all   times.  $1.50   Net. 

the  business  or 
home-management 

By  Mary  Pattison 

A  commonsense  discussion,  based  upon 
actual  experience,  of  the  best  methods  to 
be   used   in    the   management    of   a    home. 

$2.00  Net 

eastern  exploration 

By  W.  Flinders  Petrie 

The  allied  conquest  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  lends  particular  point  to  this 
book  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  archeologists.  Dr.  Petrie  briefly 
reviews  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  points  out  the  vast  im- 
portance of  taking  adequate  steps  in  the 
newly  opened  territory  to  conserve  the 
buildings  and  other  treasures  of  antiquity 
which,  in  the  past,  Turkish  control  has 
largely  prevented  the  archeologist  from 
exploring.  $1.00   Net 

the  great  war — the 
fourth  year 

By  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

Twenty-four  reproductions  in  collotype  of 
Mr.  Nevinson's  war  paintings,  the  originals 
of  which  were  made  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Government.  With  an  introduction 
by  J.  E.   Crawford  Flitch.  $4.00  Net. 

behind  the  wheel  of 
a  war  ambulance 

By  Robert  Whitney  Imbrie 

What  one  young  American  saw  and  did 
while  ambulancing  in  France  and  the  near 
East.  Mr.  Imbrie's  high  spirits  and  lively 
style  make  of  this  book  a  more  than  enter- 
taining addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
war.      Illustrated.  $1.50  Net. 


RECENT   y  POPULAR 
NOVELS 


the  island  of  intrigue 

By  Isabel  Ostrander 

It's  the  kind  of  stirring  yarn  that  most 
supreme  court  judges  are  supposed  to  like — 
and  do,  in  common  with  most  other  people. 
Second  Printing.  $1.50  Net. 

the  man  with  the 
club-foot 

By  Valentine  Williams 

"An  unusual  piece  of  detective  fiction," 
says  the  Boston  Transcript.  You  will  agree, 
as  you  rush,  fascinated,  through  these  ad- 
ventures of  Desmond  Okewood,  alone  in 
the  heart  of  Germany.     Second  Printing. 

$1.50   Net. 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE  AT  BETHLEHEM  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  NATIVITY 

Here  the  traders  meet  to  appraise  their  stock,  and  sheep  and  goats  mingle  with  the  throngs,  while  the  sleepy  camel  rests  where  he  will.  The  Church 
of  the  Nativity  was  originally  built  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  in  the  fourth  century  over  the  cave  and  manger  in  which  Jesus  was  born.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders,  Arabs  burned  the  town,  which  was  shortly  rebuilt  by  the  Christians.  A  Turkish  guard  has  been  maintained  at  the 
church  for  many  years  because  of  the  conflicts  arising  among  Christian  sects  as  to  the  rights  of  control  of  the  sacred  spot.  A  dispute  in  1854  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  secret  treaties  made  by  England  and  France  in  1916-17,  in  the  division  of  Asia  Minor  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  give  France  control  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  and  part  of  Armenia;  and  England  all  of  Mesopotamia;  the  peoples  to  have  forms 
of  government  of  their  own  choosing.  Palestine  is  to  have  international  administration,  and  Arabia  is  to  be  an  independent  king- 
dom.    All  this  subject,  of  course,  to  ratification  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles 
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THE      GOLD      OF      THE      INC  AS 


How  Uncle  Sam  Journeyed  to  the  Interior  of  Peru  to  Protect 
Citizens  from  Fraud  Through  the  Mails — Difficult  Trails  to  the 
Headzcaters  of  the  Amazon — Hostile  Indians  and  Inca  Ruins 

By  H.  A.  Barbkr 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 


IT  is  indeed  a  surprise  to  the  uninitiated  to  learn  that  the 
United  States  sends  its  emissaries  into  far-off  corners  of  the 
world  to  protect  its  citizens  from  cheats  and  swindlers.  Large 
expense  and  infinite  trouble  are  often  involved  in  these  endeavors 
to    safeguard    the    people    from    the    promoters    of    fraudulent 


well-known  case,  having  already  reached  such  proportions  that 
the  innocent  public  had  been  cheated  out  of  some  $400,000. 
From  the  first  I  felt  sure  that  the  gold  mine  was  a  fake,  for  on 
examining  the  promoters'  literature  I  discovered  that  portions  of 
it  were  copied  verbatim  from  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Peru." 


The  "express  trains"  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes  go  well 
laden.  Even  such  bulky 
merchandise  as  a  piano  is 
carried  by  the  Indians  whose 
backs  from  childhood  to  old 
age  are  accustomed  to 
heavy  burdens 


schemes.  When  connected  with  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
investigation  of  a  specially  interesting-  case  of  gold  mine  swindle 
took  me  to  a  little  known  region  of  South  America,  and  through 
a  series  of  unusual  adventures.  For  centuries  the  word  go'd  has 
exercised  a  peculiar  spell  over  mankind,  stirring  the  imagination 
with  glittering  possibilities  of  untold  ^wealth.  Knowing  this 
human  weakness,  invitations  are  frequently  circulated  through 
the  mails  by  crafty  promoters,  urging  the  gullible  and  unsophisti- 
cated to  invest  their  money  in  newly  discovered  gold  fields.  It 
is  curious  that  these  promoters- work  with  carefully  prepared 
names,  known  as  ''sucker  lists,"' and  that  the  most  gullible  pur- 
chasers are  ministers  and  doctors. 

The  fraud  given  to  me  for  investigation  was  a  particularly 


Having  been  put  in  charge  of  the  investigating  expedition,  I 
secured  a  former  employee  of  the  gold-mining  company  as  a 
guide  and  the  services  of  an  expert  mining  engineer,  and  we  set 
out  on  our  journey  to  the  alleged  gold  fields  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Amazon  River  in  the  interior  of  Peru.  As  we  were  to 
travel  many  miles  from  civilization  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
an  extensive  outfit  for  our  party,  consisting  of  clothing,  tents, 
cots,  medical  supplies,  guns,  ammunition,  canned  goods,  presents 
for  the  Indians — gay  beads,  flashlights,  jack-knives  and  drinking 
cups — besides  other  essentials  for  our  trip  into  an  uncivilized 
country.  This  accomplished  we  boarded  the  steamer  for  Panama, 
the  first  stage  of  our  journey. 

Our  stay  at  Panama  was  during  the  rainy  season  which  ren- 
dered sightseeing  most  uncomfortable  because  of  the  peculiarly 
penetrating  dampness,  and  we  were  glad  to  sail  again  for  Callao. 
Two  days  later  we  had  crossed  the  equator  and  anchored  oppo- 
site Guayaquil,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Guayaquil  River  in 
Fcuador.  Guayaquil,  founded  in  1531,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  pest-hole  of  the  world,  never  free  from  the  bubonic 
plague  and  yellow  fever.  On  several  occasions  the  United  States 
Government  has  offered  to  purchase  from  Ecuador  the  Galapagos 


TRA V  EL 


The  Incas  chose  for  their  cities  points  where  they  might  have  an  extended  view  of  the  surrounding  country.     There  is  little  left  to  tell  the  tale 
of  ancient  civilization  in  the  old  city  of  Llanos,  save  a  mass  of  crude  and  almost  mortarless  stone  heaps  with  a  reputation  over  a  thousand  years  old 


Islands  for  coaling  station,  provided  the  money  be  used  to  make 
Guayaquil  a  healthy  place,  but  Ecuador  has  each  time  refused 
the  offer. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  land  there,  but  lay  all  day  about  a 
hundred  feet  off  shore.  No  restrictions,  however,  were  made 
against  the  natives  boarding  our  boat  and  they  came  in  large 
numbers  to  sell  panama  hats  and  fruits.  Guayaquil,  directly  on 
the  equator,  has  perpetual  summer  weather.  Two  hours  after 
leaving  Guayaquil,  the  ship  follows  the  Humboldt  current,  an 
icy  stream  flowing  northward  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  This 
singular  current  affects  the  temperature  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  cold  on  the  water  even  at  the  equator,  and  to  be  comfortable 
one  must  continually  wear  an  overcoat  even  though  the  tempera- 
ture on  land  is  tropical. 

From  Ecuador,  south,  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
the  coast  of  South  America  is  a  succession  of  high  hills,  back  of 
which  tower  the  gigantic  Andes.  As  the  rainbearing  clouds 
seldom  get  over  the  Andes  Mountains,  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  from  thirty  to  sixty  milest.  in  width  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles  long,  is  a  desert  as  barren  as  the  Sahara. 

We  arrived   at   Paita,   Peru,   after  an   exciting   hour   during 
which  a  school  of  over  a  hundred  porpoises  played  about  the 
steamer,  frequently  jumping  clear  of  the  water  directly  in  our 
path.     Here  considerable  cargo  was  discharged  and- sugar,  cotton 
and  cattle  taken  aboard.     Travel  on  the  Pacific  was  not  so  com- 
fortable  as   on   the   other   line   whose   boats   have   a    wonderful 
refrigeration  system.     On  the  Pacific  boats  cattle  are  carried  on 
the  hoof  and  each  day  are  slaughtered  for  the  morrow's  con- 
sumption.    At  night   one's   rest   is   frequently   disturbed   by  the 
bellowing  of  the  frightened  beasts  as  one  is  killed  in  sight  of 
the  others.     At  Paita  we  got  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  in  the 
interior  of  Peru  when 
we  learned  that  bandits 
had  stolen  some  of  the 
cattle  en  route  from  sev- 
eral   haciendas    to    the 
ship.    The  following  day 
whales  were  seen  spout- 
ing in  the  distance ;  the 
next  the  ship  stopped  at 
Salaverry    and    the    day 
after  arrived  at   Callao, 
Peru,     the     seaport     o  f 
Lima. 


The  Maranon  River 
winds  its  way  in 
and  out  among  the 
often  rugged  An- 
dean peaks.  It  was 
near  this  Inca 
castle,  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  two 
thousand  years  old, 
that  the  Post  Office 
Department  made 
its  search  for  the 
gold  that  was 
not  there 
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There  are  no  large  wharves  at  Callao — in  fact  no  first  class 
harbor  among  Peru's  thirty-four  ports — so  ships  have  to  anchor 
in  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  our  ship  came  to  a  standstill  hundreds 
of  small  craft  of  every  description  came  to  carry  passengers  and 
their  baggage  to  shore.  There  was  intense  rivalry  among  the 
boatmen,  resulting  in  much  confusion  and  the  overturning  of 
several  small  boats.  When  the  confusion  had  somewhat 
abated  we  secured  the  services  of  a  boatman  and  our  party  was 
safely  landed.  The  Officiale-s  de  la  Aduana,  or  customs  officials, 
inspected  our  baggage  forthwith,  and  upon  presentation  of  my 
credentials  from  the  United  States  Government  our  baggage  was 
quickly  stamped  and  released.  We  immediately  proceeded  via 
electric  railroad  to  Lima,  which  is  about  seven  miles  inland  on 
the  Rimac  River,  where  we  secured  quarters  on  the  central  square 
opposite  the  imposing  Catholic  cathedral  erected  in  1625.  Here, 
in  a  glass  coffin,  are  the  reputed  bones  of  Francis  Pizzaro,  the 
Spanish  conqueror  of  Peru. 

Lima  is  one  of  the  most  important  trading  centers  of  South 
America.  The  houses  are  spacious  but  generally  of  only  two 
stories,  approached  by  portals  leading  into  an  open  court  or 
patio. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  purchasing  additional  supplies 
and  securing  a  letter  from  the  minister  of  war  commending  our 
party  to  the  officials  of  the  interior,  directing  that  courtesies  be 
extended;io  us,  and  that  we  be  permitted  to  carry  firearms.  Hav- 
ing attended  to  all  these  preliminaries,  we  left  Lima  Sunday 
morning  on  the  Ferro  Carril  Central  del  Peru,  or  Central  Rail- 
way, to  spend  the  night  at  Chosica,  and  in  a  measure  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  high  altitude  before  crossing  the  Andes. 

Chosica  is  a  popular  winter  resort  about  two  hours'  journey 
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north  of  Lima.  Here  there  are  a  number  of  attractive  cottages 
but  at  this  time  there  was  no  grass  to  be  seen,  no  stream  suitable 
for  bathing,  and  nothing,  in  our  judgment,  to  commend  it  as  a 
pleasure  resort. 

The  following  morning  our  party  took  train  and  arrived  at 
Ticlio  in  the  late 
afternoon.  Ticlio, 
with  its  altitude  of 
15,600  feet,  is  the 
highest  point  in  the 
world  reached  by  a 
standard  gauge  rail- 
road. Even  trained 
athletes  who  make 
this  journey  are  fre- 
quently compelled  to 
return  by  special 
train  on  account  of 
attacks  of  sorochi, 
or  mountain  sick- 
ness,  which  affects 
the  heart.  Everyone 
who  travels  this  road 
is  more  or  less 
affected  by  this  trou- 
ble. Shortly  after  we 
reached  an  altitude  of 
ten  thousand  feet 
sorochi    began     to 

affect  most  of  the  passengers,  but  none  of  our  party  experienced 
it  until  Ticlio  was  reached.  The  men  and  women,  mostly  natives 
of  the  coast  of  Peru,  moaned  and  groaned,  used  smelling  salts, 
prayed,  cursed,  and  by  the  time  Ticlio  was  reached  the  car  was 
in  confusion  and  several  passengers  nearly  crazed.  We  had  seats 
by  the  window  and  sat  quietly  with  our  overcoats  carefully  but- 
toned to  the  neck,  for  it  was  penetratingly  cold  at  this  high  alti- 
tude. When  the  highest  point  was  reached  the  engineer  of  our 
party  started  to  the  rear  of  the  car  to  get  a  more  extended  view 
of  the  valley  below,  when  he  was  stricken  with  sorochi  and  had  to 
be  assisted  back  to  his  seat. 

After  leaving  Ticlio  the  train  makes  a  descent  until  La  Oroya, 
12,200  feet,  is  reached.  Here  we  spent  a  couple  of  days  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  high  altitude,  for,  after  leaving  La  Oroya, 
the  train  again  ascends  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  the  center  of  Peru's 
great  copper  industry,  which  is  over  14,000  feet  high.  The  rail- 
way attains  its  great  height  by  a  series  of  switchbacks,  and  on 
return  trips  the  trains  coast  nearly  the  entire  journey,  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Our  trip  was  one  to  remember  for  a  lifetime.  Viewing  the 
precipitous  heights  and  dangerous  trails,  we  could  but  marvel  at 
the  intrepidity  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors.  On  our  ride 
over  the  mountains  we  saw  many  terraced  farms  of  the  Incas 
built  on  the  steep  mountainsides  and  resembling  huge  stairways. 

The  second  day  following  we  left  for  Cerro  where  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  quarter  us  comfortably  at  the  Esperanto 


At  the  highest  point  in  the  world  to  be  reached  by  a  standard  gauge  railroad    is  Ticlio, 

perched  15,600  feet  up  in  the  Andes.     It  is  on  the  approach  to  Ticlio  that  the  dreaded 

sorochi  affects  the  passengers,  the  high  altitude  producing  such  suffering 

that  often  natives  are  driven  crazy 


Club.     The  next  two  days  were  spent  al  (  erro  contracting   ; 
animals,  building  a  gold  rocker,  hiring   nun   to  accompany   the 
expedition  into  the  interior,  and  securing  additional  papers  from 
the  prefect  of  the  Department  of  lluniii. 

Cerro  has  a  mixed  population  of  aboul   ten   thousand       Most 

of  the  inhabitant-  are 
Indian  or  of  a  mixed 
/*"W/-  race   °'    Indian    and 

^■»r^Mk^^^  Spanish    blood.       The 

streets  are  narro  w 
and  very  filthy,  the 
houses  made  of 
adobe,  with  no  sani- 
tary conveniences. 
Our  party  left 
Cerro  with  an  arriero, 
or  mule  driver,  a  cook 
named  Marabotto, 
four  pack  mules,  and 
four  saddle  mules, 
the  arriero  being 
obliged  to  walk.  We 
traveled  a  trail 
flanked  on  either  side 
by  high  and  gorgeous 
mountain  peaks, 
passed  numerous 
llama  trains  in  charge 
of  Cholo  drivers ;  saw 
interesting  old  Spanish  silver  workings,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
snow-capped  mountain  peaks.  From  the  high  altitude  of  Cerro 
following  the  Rio  Huallanca  from  its  source  to  the  pueblo  of 
Huariaca  we  arrived  saddle-sore,  dust-stained  and  hungry.  The 
accommodations  at  the  inn  were  very  poor,  but  we  enjoyed  a 
good  night's  rest,  for  Huariaca  is  some  three  thousand  feet  lower 
than  Cerro. 

Before  six  o'clock  the  following  morning  we  were  again  on 
the  trail  which  led  through  a  very  dangerous  mountainous  coun- 
try. Shortly  after  dark  we  reached  Ambo  where  we  decided 
to  spend  the  night.  This  little  settlement  is  located  in  a  tropical 
section,  and  in  our  two  days'  journey  we  had  gradually  passed 
from  the  climate  of  the  temperate  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  route  to  Ambo  had  been  along  the  Huallanca  River  and 
through  its  valley,  which,  as  we  neared  Ambo,  bloomed  in  rich 
profusion  on  all  sides.  The  trail  was  narrow  and  dangerous. 
On  either  side  the  mountains  extended  to  great  heights.  In 
places  the  river  rushed  through  narrow  gorges  many  hundred 
feet  deep. 

The   following  morning  we   left   Ambo    for   Huanuco.     The 


One  of  the  stone 
towers  at  Sillipati, 
still  in  splendid 
condition,  is  used 
for  a  jail 
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At  Culquilas,  in  a  verdant  valley,  were  neat-looking  adobe  houses  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs 
into  which  the  natives  fled  pellmell  at  the  approach  of  the  white  man  and  the  camera 
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ride  this  day  was  through  a  beau- 
tiful, tropical  road  on  both  sides 


For  centuries  in  the  Andes  the  llama  has  been  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  carrying  ore  and  merchan- 
dise to  the  coast  towns,  driven  in  long  trains  by  Indians  who  are  skilled  in  managing  the  obstinate  ani- 
mals.    The  llama  bears  a  certain  elusive  resemblance  to  the  camel,  though  he  is  often  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulders,  and  without  a  hump 


of  which  were  magnificent  haciendas  and  we  saw  oranges,  lemons, 
coffee,  sugarcane,  cotton  and  many  other  tropical  fruits  and 
plants.  It. was  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden.  At  Huanuco  we 
were  met  by  a  large  procession  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  whom  we 
at  first  thought  had  come  to  welcome  us.  We  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  it  was  a  feast  day,  and  the  procession  was  on  its 
way  to  the  cemetery  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dead.  Traveling 
for  a  mile  through  the  streets  of  Huanuco,  we  arrived  at  the  so- 
called  hotel,  Commercio,  conducted  by  a  Chinaman. 

We  had  met  no  English-speaking  person  since  leaving  Cerro 
and  were  therefore  quite  gratified  to  find  an  English  missionary 
living  near  the  hotel.  He  welcomed  us  cordially  and  invited 
the  engineer,  the  guide  and  myself  to  take  tea  with  him  that 
evening,  an  invitation  gladly  accepted.  He  had  been  located  at 
Huanuco  about  two  years  and  in  that  time  had  translated  the 
first  three  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Quichua  language, 
which  is  the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Incas  .and  used  by  the  native 
Indians.  The  missionary  had  had  some  degree  of  success,  but 
his  labors  were  somewhat  hampered  because  the  natives  strenu- 
ously object  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  even  after  marriage 
the  woman  becomes  merely  a  chattel  of  the  husband  and  he  can 
beat  her  and  maltreat  her  without  fear  of  the  law. 

The  town  of  Huanuco,  high  mountain  ranges  on  all  sides,  is 
an  odd  old  settlement  whose  history  dates  back  four  hundred 
years.  Down  the  center  of  each  street  flows  a  stream  of  water 
which  has  been  diverted  from  a  mountain  stream,  and  this  the 


inhabitants  use  for  washing  their  dishes  and  clothes,  for  bathing 
and  cooking  purposes — and  even  for  a  sewer.  Needless  to  say, 
there  are  frequent  cases  of  typhoid.  The  houses  are  of  adobe 
and  built  flush  with  the  street,  the  entrance  being  through  an 
archway  or  court,  each  house  having  a  garden  at  the  back  where 
tropical  fruits  grow  in  abundance.  In  one  we  counted  seventeen 
kinds  of  fruit.  We  spent  several  days  here,  securing  more  docu- 
ments from  the  prefect  to  protect  us  in  the  interior,  and  purchas- 
ing more  canned  goods  and  blankets. 

"We  left  Huanuco  with  four  pack  animals  and  six  saddle 
mules,  traveling  an  ascending  trail  along  the  Tio  Tingo.  The 
trail  was  so  bad  that  at  four  o'clock  we  stopped  at  a  hacienda 
belonging  to  an  Italian  and  to  save  time  and  avoid  unpacking 
the  tents,  hired  one  of  his  adobe  huts  for  a  small  piece  of  silver, 
and  after  chasing  pigs  out  of  it  put  up  the  cots  while  Marabotto 
cooked  the  supper. 

The  following  day  we  made  an  early  start 
and  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  difficult  climb, 
reached  an  altitude  of  14,500  feet.  It  had  been 
impossible  to  get  proper  food  for  the  animals 
after  leaving  Huanuco,  and  my  mule  and  the 


I  n  c  a  lads, 
clad  in  gaily- 
striped  pon- 
chos, stimu- 
late their 
nerves  and 
reduce  their 
appetites  by 
chewing  coca 
shrub  leaves 
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The  persistence  of  the  early  Inca  roadmakers  is  astonishing,  for  even  the  highest  moun- 
tains did  not  daunt  them.    Sometimes  a  long  series  of  steps  two  or  more  feet  wide  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  their  purpose.     The  stretch  pictured  here  lies 
between  Quito  and  Cuzco 
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Peruvian   market   stalls   are   rent   free.     The  merchant   appropriates   a    few   square  feet    of 
cobbles,  spreads  her  wares,  and  squats  beside  them.     Food  is  cheap,  especially  fruits  and 

vegetables,  the  equivalent  of  ten  cents  pur- 
chasing a  hundred  oranges  or  three  cabbages. 
Eggs  in  the  Andes  are  quoted  at  thirty  cents 
a  dozen.  The  photograph  to  the  left  shows 
Peruvian  hovels  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  four-footed  lumber  "wagons" 


Although  their  technique  differs  from  that 
of  French  and  American  women,  these 
Chuncho  Indian  ladies  are  none  the  less 
skilled  in  the  art  of  make-up  and  bead  dec- 
oration. They  may  look  warlike  but  the 
Chunchos  are  a  peaceful  race,  and  the 
Chuncho  cherub  apparently  sucks  its  middle 
digit  instead  of  the  thumb 


The  ceremonious  greeting  of  Peruvian  na- 
tives savors  more  of  the  warm  countries  of 
the  Orient  than  of  our  northern  climes 
where  a  bow  or  handshake  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired even  of  old  friends — save  further 
north  where  the  Eskimos  rub  noses 


Down  the  narrow  streets  of  a  mountain  village  such  processions  as  this  often 

pass,  usually  in  honor  of  some  saint.     The  inhabitants  of  Hudnuco  all  turn  out  to 

celebrate  St.  Sebastian.    Legacies  made  to  this  patron  saint  are 

the  property  of  the  municipality 
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engineer's  became  too  weak  to  car- 
ry us,  so  we  were  obliged  to  foot  it 
and  lead  them.  To  complicate  mat- 
ters still  further,  a  cold  rain  storm 
set  in.  Two  of  the  party,  the  guide 
and  an  Indian  hired  at  Huanuco, 
with  two  of  our  best  animals,  went 
on  ahead  to  arrange  accommoda- 
tion at  Chavinillo.  Night  set  in 
rapidly,  and  for  four  miles  we 
groped  in  pitch  darkness  leading 
our  mules  over  dangerous  and  un- 
familiar mountain  trails.  Once 
the  engineer  missed  the  trail  and 
fell  a  considerable  distance,  but 
fortunately  was  not  injured.  It 
took  over  three  hours  to  cover 
these  four  miles  and  in  that  time 
we  descended  about  three  thou- 
sand feet.  The  two  who  had  gone 
on  ahead  arrived  safely  at  Cha- 
vinillo and  arranged  with  Don 
Bravo,  the  Cholo  governor  of  the 
town,  for  accommodations.  Then, 
becoming  alarmed  at  our  non- 
arrival,  they  induced  Bravo  to 
send  out  a  rescue  party  composed 
of  two  Cholos  with  candle  lan- 
terns. 

The  next  morning  we  began  a 
difficult  descent  to  the  Maranon 
River,  crossing  on  a  bridge  only 
two  planks  wide.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  leading  our  animals 
across  safely  and  again  climbed  a 
steep  mountain  trail,  amid  mag- 
nificent scenery.  Frequently  the 
trail  led  to  the  edge  of  an  abrupt 
chasm  where  we  dared  not  look 
down  at  the  river  below  for  fear 
of  dizziness.    After  making  about 

ten  miles  with  our  mules  in  poor  condition,  we  reached  the  small 
Indian  pueblo  of  Culquilas,  where  we  decided  to  spend  the  night. 
An  Indian  family  accepted  an  pesata,  about  ten  cents  of  our 
money,  for  the  use  of  their  adobe  house  that  night.  The  adobe 
huts  of  the  natives  of  this  section  consist  of  one  room  entirely 
devoid  of  furniture  and  without  windows.  The  floor  is  elevated 
a  foot  at  one  end  and  on  this  shelf  the  Indians  spread  their 
blankets  and  sheep  skins  at  night.     While  our  meal  was  being  pre- 


In  Cuzco,  as  in  many  other  Andean  towns,  the  houses  are  of 
stone  or  adobe,  built  flush  with  the  street  and  entered 
through  an  archway  or  court.  Sometimes  instead  of  the 
modern  car  line  which  has  been  introduced  in  this  Cuzco 
street,  a  mountain  stream  is  diverted  into  a  town  to  flow 
down  the  center  of  the  principal  street — for  bathing, 
cooking  and  sewage  purposes! 


pared  out-of-doors  by  Marabotto, 
the  Indians  of  the  village  retired 
to  their  houses  surrounding  the 
square  and  watched  our  party 
through  partially  closed  doors. 
After  our  meal,  which  consisted  of 
coffee,  soup  and  canned  meat, 
Marabotto  threw  the  cans  away. 
Much  to  our  amazement  the  In- 
dians rushed  out  of  their  seclu- 
sion and  quarreled  for  possession 
of  the  empty  cans  which  they  ap- 
peared to  prize  highly. 

The  next  day's  journey  was 
considerably  longer  and  the  guide, 
with  an  Indian,  traveled  ahead, 
while  the  rest  of  our  party  stayed 
with  the  pack  animals.  W  e 
walked  most  of  the  day  as  our 
mules  were  barely  able  to  carry 
us.  This  journey  down  the  Ma- 
ranon was  extremely  interesting 
for  on  all  sides  we  could  see  evi- 
dences of  the  ancient  Inca  civili- 
zation. At  noon  we  halted  on  a 
playa  near  an  old  Inca  castle 
which  ^overlooks  the  mountain 
trail.  We  later  learned  from  the 
natives  that  the  castle  was  reputed 
to  be  two  thousand  years  old. 

Again  resuming  our  journey, 
we  arrived  at  Uchpapampa  which 
we  had  decided  to  make  our  head- 
quarters. Uchpapampa  is  the 
name  of  a  playa  or  beach  on  the 
Maranon  River,  about  a  mile 
south  of  Quivilla  and  four  miles 
from  Culquis  Bridge.  The  land 
to   be    tested    for    gold    extended 


from  the  castle  to  Culquis  Bridge 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
Uchpapampa  is  about  the  center  of  the  territory.  Within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thousand 
semi-civilized  Indians,  who  know  no  law  and  are  only  controlled 
by  fear.  They  are  continually  fighting  with  each  other  and  it  is 
seldom  that  white  men  enter  this  territory.  The  land  is  com- 
munity land  and  each  tribe  or  village  farms  its  separate  tract. 
The  Indians  raise  potatoes  and  corn,  often  stealing  each  other's 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


In  panning  gold  on  the  playa  or  beach  at  Culquis  a  pit  ten  feet  deep  was  dug  by  the  gold-fake  seekers,  the  gold  rocker  set  up,  and  test  with  con- 
centrates made  for  evidence  of  the  precious  ore.    The  land  to  be  tested  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Maranon  River,  and  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  region  proved  to  be  some  ten  thousand  semi-civilized  Indians,  a  lawless  and  treacherous  race 
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THE    GEM    OF   THE    GIRONDE 

Saint  Bmilion,  on  the  Road  to  Bergcrac,  Where  They  Shoot 
Hailstorms — ///  the  Dordogne  J 'alley  of  French  Wine 
Fame — Medieval  Ruins  and  Mammoth  Loaves  of  Bread 

By  Edwin  L.  ShuxMax 
Photographs  by  the  Author 


THERE  is  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  English  and  American  lovers  of 
rural  France  who  has  ever  heard  of  Saint  Emilion,  though'  the  place  holds 
more  interest  than  many  a  world-famous  hill  town  in  Italy.  We  found  it  by  chance 
one  happy  day  in  summer,  just  as  the  vineyards  were  purpling  under  the  August 
sun.  To  escape  the  city  noises  of  Bordeaux  before  the  war  the  little  lady  and  I 
had  taken  a  leap  into  the  unknown,  aided  only  by  a  few  inadequate  lines  in 
Baedeker,  and  had  bought  railway  tickets  for  Saint  Emilion,  twenty-seven  miles 
inland,  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Bergerac,  the  home  of  Cyrano  of  the  famous 
nose.     Never  was  recklessness  more  richly  rewarded. 

Saint  Emilion  proved  to  be  a  picturesque  old  hill  town  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Dordogne  Valley,  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  vineyard  region  of  the  Gironde. 
The  peace  of  the  quiet  country  road,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  ripening  grapes, 
had  captured  and  soothed  us  even  before  we  had  glimpsed  the  crumbling  medieval 
walls  and  climbed  down  from  the  little  omnibus  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  Porte  de 
la  Cadene.  Under  this  ancient  archway  we  followed  our  baggage  into  a  homelike 
little  hotel  whose  ground  floor  is  entered  from  one  steep  street  and  whose  second 
story  back  door  opens  on  another  steep  street  on  a  higher  level.  Madame  Gare- 
Dussaut,  with  her  delicious  omelets  and  motherly  ways,  made  us  feel  at  home, 
and  the  kindly  citizens  and  wonderful  ruins  of  Saint  Emilion  did  the  rest. 

We  found  the  people  intelligent,  well-to-do,  hospitable  and  unspoiled  by 
Parisian  airs.  We  heard  no  word  of  English  spoken  by  the  natives,  most  of  them 
talking  pure  French  as  well  as  the  local  patois.  The  midsummer  climate  was 
pleasant,  the  cooking  fit  for  epicures — likewise  the  wines  for  those  who  used 
them — and  for  once  we  could  laugh  at  the  high  cost  of  living,  for  prices  were 
most  reasonable.  Though  the  fame  and  wealth  of  Saint  Emilion  come  from  its 
wines,  the  place  is  also  noted  for  its  macaroons,  which  were  manufactured  in 
large  quantities.  Fresh  ones,  served  soft  upon  sheets  of  white  paper,  are  a 
delicacy  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Mushrooms  grew  in  the  caves  that  honeycomb 
the  hill,  and  other  unusual  August  delicacies  included  strawberries,  frogs'  legs, 
woodcock  and  green  almonds. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  piqued  our  interest  in  Saint  Emilion  was  its  custom 
of  shooting  thunderstorms.  In  the  middle  of  our  first  night  we  were  waked  by 
thunder,  or  rather  by  the  cannonading  that  greeted  it  from  the  neighboring  hills. 
After  every  flash  of  lightning  came  the  heavy  boom,  boom,  followed  often  by  a 
weird  diminuendo,  as  of  a  projectile  hurtling  through  the  air,  while  an  insistent 
church  bell  clanged  continuously. 

In  the  morning  we  inquired  about  the  big  guns  we  had  heard.  With  politely 
veiled  surprise  at  such  ignorance,  the  good  people  explained  it  was  the  cannon 
to  drive  off  the  hail  from  the  vineyards !  And  the  wild  pealing  of  the  church 
bell,  of  course,  was  for  the  same  purpose,  though  we  had  not  realized  that  this 
medieval  belief  was  still  active  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Each  vine  grower  in  the  surrounding  country  has  one  of  these  fog-horn- 
shaped  guns,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long,  planted  on  a  hilltop  in  a  small  building, 
pointing  up  through  the  shed  roof  that  protects  the  operator  from  the  rain. 
From  this  formidable  affair  he  shoots  heavy  charges  of  powder  into  every 
threatening  cloud,  whether  it  come  at  midday  or  at  midnight.  The  Saint 
Emilionnais  have  implicit  faith  that  this  bursts  the  cloud  and  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  hail,  thus  saving  the  vines.  Whether  it  is  a  scientific  fact  or  a  local 
superstition  I  leave  the  reader  to  decide.  At  any  rate  we  had  the  fun  of  living 
through  three  fierce  but  bloodless  battles  during  our  week  at  Saint  Emilion. 
And,  voila!  there  was  no  hail. 

Next  to  its  lively  citizens  and  their  local  customs  the  most  striking  feature 
of  Saint  Emilion  is  its  medieval  ruins,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  being  a  great 
underground  church  whose  ten  massive  columns,  vaulted  nave  and  lower  side 
aisles  and  pulpit  were  carved  out  of  the  limestone  cliffs  in  the  vanished  ages 
of  feudal  warfare.  This  monolithic  cave-church  has  a  faqade  much  like  that  of 
any  other  early  Gothic  church,  but  the  hill  itself  forms  the  body  of  the  edifice. 
The  interior,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  in 
height  and  width,  is  in  almost  complete  darkness,  especially  at  the  rear.  The 
main  portal,  not  now  m  use,  once  gave  entrance  to  the  church  through  a  long 
tunnel  or  underground  corridor  along  the  walls  of  which  are  the  now  empty 
graves  of  forgotten  monks,  whose  age-long  rest  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the 
Bordeaux  rabble  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution. 

On  the  hilltop  exactly  above  the  four  subterranean  rock  pillars  is  a  fine  stone 
steeple  that  rises  high  in  air,  a  commanding  landmark  for  twenty  miles  about.  As 
you  come  upon  it  suddenly  in  the  busy  streets  of  the  upper  town  it  seems  to  be 
a  lost  church  spire  set  at  random  on  the  ground,  or  perhaps  strayed  willfully 


The  Porte  de  la  Cadene,  one  of  the  six  original 

gates  to  Saint  Emilion,  is  a  relic  of  the  medieval 

thirty-foot  wall  rising  from  a  dry  moat  the  same 

depth,  making  a  sheer  precipice  often 

scaled  in  attack 
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from  the  neighboring  Eglise  Collegiale,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  now  flock  to  mass  every  Sunday.  Yet  if  you  enter 
the  steeple  you  will  see  that  the  bell  rope  goes  down  through  a 
dark  hole  to  the  underground  chapel  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
bell  tower,  like  the  great  "new"  Collegiale  near  by,  dates  back 
to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century;  but  the  cave-church  beneath 
it  was  begun  three  centuries  earlier,  in 
the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

A  still  more  ancient  landmark  is 
the  grotto  used  as  a  hermitage  by  the 
medieval  saint  for  whom  the  town  was 
named.  Tradition  says  that  Emilien, 
a  holy  man  from  Brittany,  came  here 
in  the  eighth  century,  when  the  coun- 
try was  still  a  wild  forest  stretching 
away  to  Perigueux,  as  in  the  days 
when  Julius  Caesar  first  conquered 
Aquitania.  During  his  travels  south-  ' 
ward  Emilien  had  served  as  a  baker's 
boy,  and  a  legend  of  his  miraculous 
charities  still-survives  in  the  enormous 
size  of  the  local  bakers'  loaves.  One 
of  the  amusing  sights  of  Saint  Emilion 
was  an  occasional  small  boy  trotting 
home  with  a  loaf  of  bread  larger  than 
himself,  for  these  franc-and-a-half 
loaves  were  before  the  war  fully  a 
yard  long  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick. 

When  the  young  saint  in  his  wan- 
derings reached  this  pretty  spot  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  natural  cave, 
above  which  now  stands  the  beautiful 
little  baptistry  or  Chapelle  de  la  Trin- 
ite.  Here  he  became  famous  for  his 
miracles  and  good  deeds,  enlarged  his 
cave,  attracted  pilgrims,  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  died  in  his  grotto  in  the 
year  767,  having  founded  a  religious  center  that  was  destined  a 
few  centuries  later  to  become  6nev  of  the  most  prosperous  walled 
cities  west  of  Carcassonne. 

The  saint's  abode,  with  "modern  improvements,"  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  his  own  hand,  is  still  an  object  of  pious  pil- 
grimage, sought  especially  by  love-lorn  maidens.  The  morning 
that  we  visited  it  we  'had  to  wait  outside  while  the  grotto  was 
being  shown  to  a  merry  party  of  young  people,  whose  laughter, 
echoing  out  of  the  open  door,  piqued  our  curiosity  as  to  its  cause. 
When  they  came  out  we  noticed  that  one  very  pretty  girl,  who 
clung  to  her  mother,  was  blushing  like  a  rose,  while  two  young 
men  hovered  around  laughing  and  talking  excitedly. 

When  it  came  our  turn  to  descend  the  slippery  steps  into  the 
little  cave  and  look  at  the  hermit's  stone  bed,  altar  and  easy  chair, 
which  he  had  cut  into  the  rock  for  his  use,  the  faded  little  woman 
who  acted  as  caretaker  called  our  attention  to  a  spring  of  de- 
liriously clear  water  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  where  a  shaft 
of   daylight   fell   upon   it    from  the   open   door  above.     On   the 


Each  vine  grower  in  the  country  has  one  of  these 
fog-horn-shaped   guns,  ten  or  fifteen   feet  long,  to 
shoot  thunderclouds  and  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  hail 


bottom  sparkled  hundreds  of  pins — ordinary  modern  pins — cast 
there  by  hopeful  maidens  from  all  parts  of  France.  For  this  is 
a  miraculous  spring,  mark  you,  created  in  answer  to  a  prayer  of 
the  saint ;  and  if  you  have  no  husband,  and  wish  to  acquire  one, 
you  must  throw  two  pins  into  the  spring.  If  they  happen  to  fall 
on  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  cross  the  matter  is  settled.     You 

will  be  married  within  the  year.  If 
you  doubt  it,  ask  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
and  he  will  cite,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  the  many  girls  of  his  day  who  tried 
it  and  are  now  happy  grandmothers: 

The  faded  little  woman  turned 
away  rather  sadly — I  fear  the  pins  had 
not  fallen  aright  for  her  in  the  days 
long  gone — and  showed  us  the  rude 
altar  where  Saint  Emilion  had  wor- 
shiped twelve  centuries  ago.  Her 
candle  threw  its  wavering  beams  on 
the  balustrade  of  the  stone  couch  and. 
up  to  the  low  vaulted  roof  of  the 
ancient  abode  of  sanctity,  and  in  the 
silence  we  felt  a  touch  of  the  uncanny 
spell  that  comes  to  one  in  the  Roman 
catacombs. 

The  large  honey  locust  tree  that 
shades  the  little  market  place  of  Saint 
Emilion  reaches  out  over  a  steep  and 
busy  street  that  has  echoed  the  foot- 
falls of  this  same  village  life  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  women  gossip- 
ing over  their  laundry  work  yonder  at 
the  public  pool  might  belong  to  the 
middle  ages,  like  the  great  oxen  near 
them.  On  week  days  the  little  square 
is  almost  deserted,  but  on  Sunday 
mornings  it  is  one  of  the  liveliest  mar- 
ket places  in  the  Midi. 

The  street  back  of  Madame  Gare- 
Dussaut's  is  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house.  No  horse  ever  at- 
tempted it,  yet  we  were  repeatedly  lured  to  the  window  by  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs — only  to  find  each  time  that  the  noise 
was  made  by  people  running  up  and  down  in  wooden  shoes.  Most 
of  the  women  of  Saint  Emilion  wear  sabots  to  work  outdoors, 
and  felt  slippers  indoors ;  sabots  are  the  general  footwear  instead 
of  rubbers  on  rainy  days.  There  are  no  very  poor  people  in  the 
town,  but  the  thrifty  burghers  vdo  not  believe  in  spoiling  good 
shoes  by  getting  them  wet.  We  could  tell  the  weather  indications 
before  getting  up  by  the  number  of  little  wooden  shoes  clattering 
to  school ;  and  later,  in  passing  the  fifteenth  century  Logis  de 
Malet,  now  used  as  the  parish  schoolhouse,  the  little  sabots  were 
lined  up  in  a  long  row  outside  the  door. 

Fresh-faced  girls  go  clattering  up  and  down  the  hillside  streets 
in  an  odd  combination  of  wooden  shoes  and  hobble  skirts.  Their 
favorite  headdress  is  a  black,  white  or  blue  silk  handkerchief, 
draped  about  their  dark  hair  and  allowed  to  droop  free  on  one 
side  in  graceful  Gallic  fashion. 


On  Sundays  the  little  market  square,  shaded  by  large  honey  locust  trees, 
is  a  lively  place  although  almost  deserted  on  week  days 


Laundry  work  in  Saint  Emilion  is  not  done  on  the  river  bank,  as  in  so 
many  French  towns,  but  in  an  enclosed  public  pool 
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Monasteries  of  several  orders  flourished  in  this  religious 
center  long  before  it  became  a  walled  stronghold;  indeed,  11  was 
the  repeated  looting  of  these  rich  convents  by  robber  bauds  and 
feudal  barons  that  compelled  the  fortifying  of  the  city.  (  >utside 
the  walls  there  still  stands  lonely  among  the  vines  a  massive  frag- 
ment of  an  abbey  church.  1  he  people  call  it  "Les  Grandes 
Murailles,"  and  it  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  imposing  mon- 
astery of  the  Dominican  friars.  That  sturdy  piece  of  wall  has 
stood  there  since  the  days  when  the  early  Plantagenet  kings  of 
England  ruled  this  sunny  southland  and  found  in  Saint  Emilion 
some  of  their  most  loyal  subjects. 

But  it  is  to  the  followers  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  that  the 
town  owes  the  most  beautiful  of  its  medieval  ruins,  although  the 
cloisters  of  the  Cordeliers  are  now  hidden  behind  an  ugly  board 
fence.  This  only  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  columns  and  perfect 
arches  of  the  vanished  friars.  The  roofs  of  both  chapel  and 
cloister  fell  in.  centuries  ago,  and  trees  two  feet  thick  now  grow 
within  the  walls  towering  high  above  them,  as  in  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
Scotland,  where  Scott  is  buried.  But  the  old  belfry  is  still  intact. 
and  the  superb  arcades  of  the  cloisters  stand  unmarred.  under  the 
heavy  mantle  of  green  ivy  that  accentuates  the  architectural  beautv. 

To  some  it  will  seem  a  sacrilege  that  this  abode  of  medieval 
piety  has  become  the  property  of  a  champagne  company,  and  that 
the  great  catacombs  beneath  it  are  stored  with  the  famous  vin 
mousseux  or  foaming  wine  of  the  region  ;  but  a  visit  to  these  chilly 
caves,  candle  in  hand,  is  a  most  interesting  experience.  The  dead 
monks  are  allowed  to  sleep  in  a  far  corner  undisturbed  by  moss- 
grown  hogsheads  and  countless  bottles  stacked  like  cordwood  and 
left  to  ripen  here  for  ten  or  twenty  years. 

Other  relics  of  the  city's  religious  flowering  time  include  a 
cardinal's  palace,  still  beautiful  in  ruin  ;  a  Dominican  convent  that 
has  become  a  bell  foundry ;  the  Gothic  remains  of  a  house  that 
belonged  to  the  Templars  six  centuries  ago ;  and  various  chapels 
and  churches,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is  old  Saint  Mar- 
tin's, out  in  the  vineyards,  whose  bell  for  centuries  has  rung  defi- 
ance to  every  summer  storm. 

But  Saint  Emilion  was  also  a  warrior  city  as  wrell  as  a  religious 
one.  A  walk  around  the  remnants  of  the  walls  will  suggest  the 
semi-barbaric  days  when  the  rich  little  city  had  to  defend  itself 
with  cross-bow  and  spear,  arrow  and  molten  lead.  The  ugly 
Tour  du  Roi,  on  the  highest  rock  of  the  city,  was  built  as  a  citadel 
by  Louis  VIII  in  1224,  when  he  wrested  this  part  of  the  Duchy 
of  Aquitaine  from  King  Henry  III  of  England.     As  the  city  wall 


was  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  dry  moat  around  its  outer  edge — 
cut  most  of  the  way  into  solid  rock — was  thirty  feet  deep,  the 
enemy  had  a  sheer  precipice  of  sixty  feet  to  scale.  Yet  s,.:i|ed  it 
was.  more  than  once,  with  a  sequel  of  death  and  pillag 

An  interior  or  second  wall  divided  the  city,  sometimes  saving 
the  upper  town  .after  the  lower  had  been  invaded.  The  pictur 
esque  Porte  de  la  Cadene  is  a  relic  of  that  wall,  while  of  the  si\ 
original  gates  in  the  outer  wall  the  on  I  \  one  to  survive  is  the  Porte 
B.runet,  sometimes  called  the  <  iate  of  the  Bn  Lch  because  the 
troops  of  Henry  of  Navarre  under  General  Sully  broke  through 
here  and  took  the  city  by  surprise  in  1580. 

During  the  French  Revolution  the  Saint  Emilion  home  of 
Madame  Bouquey  played  an  important  part,  harboring  the  doomed 
deputies  driven  out  of  Paris,  fellow  members  from  the  Gironde. 
In  the  little  garden,  cut  through  the  rock,  is  a  square  well  ninety 
feet  deep,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  slippery  notches  by  which 
it  was  once  possible  to  climb  down — if  one's  nerves  were  steady — 
to  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  well  thirty  feet  below,  leading 
into  a  secret  grotto  and  a  still  deeper  cave  below.  Here  Madame 
Bouquey  gradually  collected  the  wandering  and  fugitive  (liron- 
dists,  lowering  food  to  them,  paper  and  ink,  clothing,  even  a 
warming  pan  to  dry  their  damp  beds.  For  more  than  six  weeks 
Gaudet,  Salles,  Buzot,  Louvet  and  the  rest  of  the  unhappy  seven 
lived  here.  Then  a  battalion  of  soldiers  came  to  search  the  town 
— and  a  hostile  citizen  betrayed  the  hiding-place  of  the  refugees ! 
All  save  Louvet  were  captured  and  executed,  and  the  brave 
Madame  Bouquey  and  members  of  her  household  were  dragged 
to  the  guillotine. 

As  vintage  time  approaches  the  vineyards  about  the  town 
have  an  attractiveness  all  their  own.  Far  out  in  the  fields  one 
comes  upon  crumbling  ruins  like  that  in  the  neighboring  hamlet 
of  Saint  Martial,  where  a  large  menhir,  one  of  those  great  stones 
that  were  set  on  end  by  Druids  in  prehistoric  times,  still  rises. 
Even  a  drive  to  Libourne  is  full  of  interest,  especially  if  you  have 
an  entertaining  driver,  who,  like  the  little  pig  in  the  nursery 
rhyme,  cries  "Oui,  oui,  oui !"  all  the  way  home. 

We  came  away  with  only  two  regrets — that  we  could  not  stay 
all  summer,  and  that  we  had  not  taken  a  good  snap-shot  of  a  small 
boy  staggering  under  a  loaf  of  Saint  Emilion  bread.  Such  a 
picture  might  typify  the  saint  himself  and  also  the  little  city 
of  plenty  and  contentment  that  bears  his  name.  We  wonder 
now  how  Saint  Emilion  fared  through  the  war ;  we  know  she 
nobly  played  her  part. 


'The  young  saint,  Emilien,     .     .    .    took  up  his  ahode  in  a  natural 

cave  above  which  now  stands  the  beautiful  little  baptistry 

or  Chapelle  de  la  Trinite" 


The  most  wonderful  medieval  relic  of  Saint  Emilion  is  its  monolithic 

cave  church,  whose  massive  columns,  vaulted   nave,  lower  side  aisles 

and  pulpit  were  carved  out  of  the  limestone  cliffs 
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HERE      SENTRIES      SILENT      STAND 


By  Guy  Elliott  Mitchell,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

GIGANTIC  rock  towers,  standing  like  rugged  sentinels  at  the 
entrances  of  deep-hewn  canons  or  overlooking  a  chaos  of 
other  picturesque  rock  shapes,  occupy  many  commanding  positions 
throughout  the  West,  forming  towering  pin- 
nacles, embattlements,  colonnades  and  monu- 
ments, many  of  imposing  -dimensions.  Al- 
though some  of  them  are  composed  of  rela- 
tively soft  material  such  as  sandstone,  which 
erodes  rapidly,  and  others  are  of  hard  gran- 
ite, yet  their  very  forms  show  that  they,  too. 
have  been  the  playthings  of  the  elements — 
sun,  rain,  frost  and  wind — and  time,  the 
leveler  of  all  things.  Because  of  the  dry  cli- 
mate of  the  West  the  weathering  process  is 
more  rapid  than  if  they  were  situated  in  the 
region  of  heavy  rainfall  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River.  In  the  East  where  rocks  ab- 
sorb large  quantities  of  moisture  and  then 
freeze  and  thaw,  they  deteriorate  much  more 
rapidly,  which  accounts  for  the  western 
monopoly  in  these  curious  rock  formations. 

The    light    sandstone    mushroom-shaped 
pillars  which  thousands  of  visitors  see  in  the 
vicinity  of   Monument  Park,   Colorado,   are 
the  visible  remnants  of  a  great  bed  of  sand- 
stone which  in  a  past  geologic  age  covered 
this     portion     of     the     United     States.  •, 
Through   this    bed    of    sandstone    there  _. 
were  thin  strata  of  layers  of  a  harder* 
iron  stone,  fragments  of  which  are  now^ 
seen  as  cappings  of  the  sandstone  pillars,       I 
protecting  them   from   erosion   like  um-  ,- 
brellas,  all  but  those  shown  having  been  worn  away. 

At  another  point,  near  the  famous  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Col- 
orado Springs,  is  a  rock  tower  of  somewhat  harder  sandstone. 
The  Major  Domo,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  red  sandstone,  a  remnant 
of  a  great  bed  of  stratified  sedimentary  rock  which,  in  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  actually  turned  on  edge.  The 
grain  of  the  rock,  therefore,  now  runs  vertically. 

Colorado  is  rich  in  such  rock  formations,  one  of  these  pin- 
nacles surmounting  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  West  Elk  Mountains. 
It  occurs  frequently  Wat  a  mountain  climber  strives  to  gain  the 
cres't  >of  a  ridge  which  leads  directly  to  the  peak  he  wishes  to 
ireacn  and,  which  from  a  distance  appears  to  offer  an  easy  route. 
Aite^r  spending  hours  in  gaining  the  crest,  as  did  the  geologist 


Mushroom-shaped    pillars 

of  light  sandstone  in 

Colorado 


who  took  this  photograph,  he  is  likely  to  find  that  it  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  pinnacles  like  the  teeth  of  a  giant  saw.  From  far 
below  the  ridge  looks  smooth,  but  it  is  in  fact  made  up  of  teeth 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Untold  numbers  of  such  pinnacles  as  the  one  pictured  may 
be  seen  today  on  West  Elk  Mountain. 

But  of  all  the  examples  of  rock  erosion  none  are  more  gro- 
tesque than  the  Big  Bad  Lands  of  South  Dakota.  There  are 
human  and  animal  faces,  towers,  ruined  castles  and  palaces  in  a 
riot  of  possible  and  impossible  shapes,  for  the  disintegration  is 
in  comparatively  rapid  progress  as  the  rock  is  soft.  In  marked 
contrast  to  these  crumbling  rocks  is  the  great  clean  cut  shaft  of 
Sentinel  Rock  in  Glen  Canyon,  Utah. 


Many  a  climber  on  West  Elk  Mountains,  Colorado,  has  been  surprised  to  find   the   summit   composed   of  pinnacles   like  huge   saws.     The   grotesque 

group  of  rock  statues  in  the  center  are  in  the  Big  Bad  Lands,  South  Dakota,  known  as  Two-Face  Rocks.     The  Major  Domo,  at  the  right,  a 

gigantic   shaft   of   red   sandstone,   towers   above   the   other    fantastic    rock    shapes   in    Colorado's    Garden    of   the    Gods 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

Across  the  Golden  Horn  the  Galata  Bridge  stretches,  connecting  Stamboul  and  Pera,  the  old  and  new 
parts  of  Constantinople.     Here  pass   throngs  of  every  race  and  creed 

Extracts  From  an  Address  to  the  Travel  Club  of  America 


THE  Ottoman  Empire  is  a  strange  land.  It  is  a  land  of  con- 
trasts, a  land  of  peoples  within  a  people,  a  land  of  countries 
within  a  country,  such  as  there  is  in  no  other  land  under  the  sun. 
It  is  as  though  the  people  of  each  different  state  in  the  Union 
belonged  to  a  separate  race  and  religion,  all  keeping  their  separate 
race  and  separate  religion,  and  speaking  a  separate  language, 
although  for  centuries  living  side  by  side. 

The  peoples  that  live  there  have  been  given  special  privileges — 
separate  courts  in  which  to  try  their  cases  and  a  different  means 
of  representation.  These  privileges  have  been  forced  from  Tur- 
key by  the  European  powers,  by  means  of  what  are  called  capitu- 
lations, which  made  the  powers  of  Turkey  recognize  the  rights 
and  separate  identities  of  these  separate  races. 

There  is  a  scene  that  one  may  see  daily  in  the  great  city  of 
Constantinople  which  typifies  more,  perhaps,  than  pages  of  de- 
scription the  condition  that  exists  in  Turkey  and  shows  these 
different  races  and  peoples  that  make  up  the  nation.  You  all 
know  that  Constantinople  lies  upon  the  River  Bosporus,  that  river 
known  to  ancient  history  as  the  Hellespont,  that  same  Hellespont 
that  Leander  swam.  A  branch  of  that  river  divides  one  part  of 
the  city  of  Constantinople  from  another ;  the  ancient  city  of  Stam- 
boul, where  all  the  government  places  are,  from  its  newer  sister 
Pera.  That  branch  of  the  river  is  called  the  Golden  Horn, 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  its  beauty  and  so  named  because 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  reflected  as  it  is 
from  the  thousand  gilded  minarets  that  line  the  hills,  it  shines 
like  molten  gold,  and  forms  a  picture,  once  seen,  one  always 
wants  to  see  again.  Across  the  Golden  Horn  connecting  these 
two  parts  of  the  city  is  a  small,  narrow  bridge.  Crossing  that 
bridge  day  in  and  day  out,  and  far  into  the  night,  pass  count- 
less throngs  of  people  and  vehicles  and  animals — people  belong- 
ing to  all  races  and  every  creed  that  the  sun  looks  down  upon; 


and  vehicles  running  back  to  the  most  ancient  and  up  to  the 
most  modern.  If  you  could  stand  there  as  I  have,  you  would, 
for  instance,  see  passing  a  royal  Turkish  princess  in  her  latest- 
fashioned  Paris  automobile,  clothed  in  white  from  top  to  toe, 
not  one  bit  of  her  to  be  seen  save  her  black  eyes  gazing  inquisitively 
at  the  strangers.  Behind  her  will  come  an  Arab,  with  bare  arms 
and  bare  legs,  wearing  upon  his  head  the  red  burnOose,  just  as 
the  Arabs  did  centuries  ago.  Behind  him  will  come  a  Turkish 
officer  dressed  just  as  immaculately  as  his  European  brethren, 
save  that  he  wears  upon  his  head  the  red  fez  which  all  loyal  Turk- 
ish subjects  must  wear.  Behind  him  will  come  a  shepherd,  bring- 
ing down  from  the  hills  a  flock  of  sheep,  taking  them  to  the 
slaughter  house.  He  wears  as  his  principal  garment  the  hide  of 
the  sheep  just  as  it  was  torn  from  the  animal,  the  blood  sticking 
and  drying  upon  it,  as  his  forefathers  wore  it  when  David  was 
King  of  Israel.  Behind  him  will  come  a  group  of  Armenians,  peo- 
ple descended  from  the  old  pagan  tribes  said  to  be  the  first  of  the 
pagans  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  Then  will  come  a  group 
of  Turkish  women  clothed  in  sombre  colors,  wearing,  as  each  one 
must,  the  long,  wide,  deep  veil  hanging  over  the  head  down  to  the 
feet,  because  no  part  of  a  Turkish  woman  must  be  seen  by  any 
eyes  save  those  of  husband,  father  or  brother.  Behind  them  will 
come  the  modern  trolley  car  clanging  its  way  along,  crowded  to 
the  doors  just  as  in  more  civilized  lands — and  also  with  all  the 
men  sitting  down  and  the  women  standing  up !  Behind  that 
clanging  trolley  car  will  come  the  most  ancient  means  of  carrying 
men  and  burdens,  the  old  "ship  of  the  desert,"  plodding  its  way 
with  a  load  of  rifles,  perhaps,  for  the  Turkish  Army.  Behind 
that  will  come  a  group  of  German  sailors  from  the  two  ships 
that  used  to  lie  there  in  the  harbor,  strutting  along  as  though 
already  they  were  in  ownership  of  that  far-off  land.  Then  comes 
a  group  of  Jews ;  not  those  with  whom  we  are  familiar,  but  those 
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descended  from  the  Jews  who  went  to  Turkey  four  hundred  years 
ago  to  find  refuge  there — went  from  a  Christian  country  to  prac- 
tice their  own  religion  free  from  oppression — and  found  it  among 
a  race  of  barbarians.  Then  a  group  of  sailors  from  the  American 
ship  of  war  that  used  to  lie  there,  bearing  in  every  mark  and 
step  the  imprint  of  America. 

And  so,  on  and  on  goes  this  endless  throng.  There  will  come 
a  buffalo  dragging  along  the  old  two-wheeled  cart  which  was 
used  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  a  donkey  bearing  upon  his  back 
the  wife  of  some  Turkish  peasant  and  carrying  to  the  market 
the  double  basket,  loaded  with  vegetables.  On  they  go,  these 
endless  throngs.  There  are  Greeks,  descendants  of  those  who 
held  Constantinople  until  five  hundred  years  ago  when  the  Turks 
captured  it. 

Greek,  Armenian,  Jew,  Arab,  Assyrian,  European,  Ameri- 
ican,  so  goes  the  endless  stream  of  people;  and  that  is  what  the 
Ottoman  Empire  is,  each  class  keeping  apart,  each  race  keep- 
ing to  itself  and  seldom,  if  ever,  marrying  into  another;  each 
religion  keeping  to  itself  so  that  the  members  of  one  hardly 
know  those  of  another.  Each  has  as  its  head  one  not  only  who 
speaks  for  them  from  a  religious  standpoint,  but  who  speaks  for 
them  politically.  The  Armenians  have  their  patriarch,  the  Syrians 
theirs,  the  Greeks  have  their  authority,  the  Jews  have  their 
grand  rabbi,  who  not  only  is  a  religious  leader  but  a  political  officer 
of  the  government. 

So  you  can  perceive  at  the  outset  what  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions arise  with  reference  to  all  these  people,  for  of  the  twenty-two 
millions  of  people  in  Turkey  but  four  or  five  millions,  are  Turk- 
ish Moslems.  All  these  other  people,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  Turkish  subjects ;  but  the  people,  numbering  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  total  population,  who  rule  Turkey,  who  hold  its  destinies 
in  their  hands,  are  those  Moslem  Turks,  a  great  number  of  whom 
are  peasants— ignorant,  illiterate,  unlettered,  hard  working,  indus- 
trious, peaceful  until  their  passions  of  fanaticism  are  aroused. 
The  principal  pleasure  of  lifVof  these  peasants  is  to  attend  the 
mosque,  and  the  mosques  are  open  all  hours  of  the  day  for  silent 
worship.  There  one  sees  at  all  hours  devotees  of  Moslem  en- 
gaged in  rapt  and  silent  prayer. 

There  are  perhaps  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  some 
say  only  a  quarter  of  that  number,  who  are  the  governing  power 
of  Turkey,  the  men  of  education  and  intellect,  the  men  who  are 
the  power  that  rule  Turkey.  You  will  meet  among  them  men 
who  are  graduates  of  every  university  of  Europe,  who  hold  de- 
grees from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  met  in  the  person  of  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  great  Turkish  newspapers  a  graduate  of  our 
own  university  of  Columbia,  holding  the  earned  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  These  men  possess  all  the  attributes  of  men  who 
govern;  they  have  the  intellect  of  men  well  trained.  They  are 
mostly  the  product  of  the  revolution  of  nine  years  ago  which 
deposed  the  despot  ruler  of  Turkey  and  put  in  his  place  his  older 
brother,  whom  the  younger,  wishing  to  be  Sultan,  had  kept  in 
prison  for  thirty  years.  When  this  revolution  took  place  the 
leaders  brought  about  an  exchange,  putting  the  older  brother  on 
the  throne  as  the  nominal  head,  and  placing  the  younger  brother 
in  the  same  prison  in  which  had  been  thrown  the  real  sultan.  The 
younger  brother  remained  there  until  he  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  older  brother  reigned  until  a  few  months  ago. 

The  government  they  have  is  nominally  ideal,  a  monarch  gov- 
erning, but  having  little  power  under  the  constitution ;  it  is  repre- 
sentative in  form,  with  a  senate,  a  chamber  of  deputies,  a  cabinet 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  liberal  government,  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  has  been  during  the  last  three  years  as  despotic,  as  auto- 
cratic as  any  government  that  ever  was,  as  ruthless  in  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  people  as  any  government  could  be.  The 
government  was  really  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  are  part 
of  the  cabinet,  and  they  apparently  rule  with  an  iron  hand.  There 
rests  upon  Turkey  the  blight  of  its  ally.  A  German  general 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  empire  so  far  as  the  war  was 
concerned; 'German  generals  moved  the  soldiers  of  Turkey  as 
they  pleased  and  not  as  the  Turkish  people  would  have  it.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  will  of  Turkey's  ally,  of  Turkey's  master, 
was  shown  in  the  act  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. 

In  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  Turkish  Moslems  come 
all  the  other  peoples:  millions  and  millions  of  Arabs  who,  like 
the  Turks,  are  Moslems,  but  although  brothers  in  religion  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  Turkish  Moslems,  and  seldom  if 
ever  marry  into  their  families  or  associate  with  them.  Then  come 
these  other  people,  these  other  races  we  call  the  subject  races. 
They  are  the  life,  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  because  the  Moslem 


Turk  or  the  Arab  is  seldom  a  man  of  business  affairs.  Of  those 
who  belong  to  the  governing  class  some  are  educators,  some  are 
\vriters,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  But  the  men  who  make  that 
great  middle  class,  that  middle  class  which  makes  the  strength  of 
every  nation,  are  these  subject  races,  those  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Christians  who,  although  they  have  lived  there  thousands  of  years, 
have  kept  their  own  identities  and  religions,  and  speak  their  own 
languages.  There  are  the  Jews,  most  of  them  descendants  of  those 
who  came  over  from  Spain  four  hundred  years  ago,  four  hundred 
thousand  strong,  and  although  centuries  have  gone,  they  still  pre- 
serve to-day  the  language  of  the  land  from  which  they  were  driven 
— they  speak  the  Spanish  language  and  speak  it  with  so  great  a 
purity  that  it  is  said  with  justice  that  they  speak  the  Spanish  of 
Cervantes  and  not  the  Spanish  of  Spain  to-day. 

The  woman  of  Turkey  is  but  seldom  spoken  of ;  her  place  is 
still  far  below  that  of  her  partner  in  life.  One  never  speaks  to 
a  Moslem  Turk  of  the  feminine  members  of  his  family.  That  is  a 
topic  forbidden.  The  women  live  a  secluded  life,  having  nothing 
to  do  except  to  think  of  their  liege  lords  and  masters ;  the  other 
women,  though,  who  belong  to  the  other  races  go  about  as  women 
do  in  other  countries. 

Dealing  with  such  a  land,  with  such  peoples,  the  representative 
of  America  had  no  easy  task,  for  all  these  peoples,  since  the  war 
began,  were  subject  to  unknown  persecution  and  untold  misery. 
They  came  as,  naturally,  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  come, 
to  the  representative  of  America  for  help  and  assistance.  They 
had  no  one  to  go  to  whom  they  might  feel  would  speak  for  them 
— no  government  of  their  own  to  go  to — and  so  they  came  to 
America's  representative.    The  task  was  indeed  a  difficult  one. 

Before  the  war  began  America's  task  was  simple  and  easy. 
We.  had  many  business  interests,  but  the  greatest  which  America 
had  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  that  of  education.  Men  and 
women  of  America  had  endowed  great  institutions  there — insti- 
tutions that  were  wonderful  in  their  scope  and  in  the  work  they 
were  carrying  on :  not  mere  institutions  to  convert  people  from 
one  religion  to  another — they  had  soared  up  to  higher  levels.  They 
were  educating  young  men  and  women  in  the  two  great  institutions 
near  Constantinople  that  were  indicative  of  many  others  that  were 
spreading  throughout  the  land.  One  was  a  college  for  young 
men  where  you  could  find  men  from  all  the  peoples  of  Turkish 
Moslem,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  Jews,  sitting  side 
by  side  and  learning,  just  as  our  young  men  do  here  in  America, 
the  lessons  that  were  taught  by  American  women  and  men  with 
all  that  vigor  and  self-devotion  that  distinguishes  the  men  and 
women  who  go  out  to  do  such  tasks  in  those  far-off  places.  There 
was  another  institution  there  which  perhaps  in  itself  had  a  greater 
influence  than  any  of  the  others  and  that  was  the  Roberts  College 
for  Women.  Beautiful  were  the  buildings  and  complete  in  every 
aspect,  a  perfect  picture,  an  American  tribute  to  the  lovely  hills 
overlooking  the  Bosporus.  There  in  these  beautiful  buildings 
of  marble  were  gathered  five  hundred  young  women.  Strange  to 
say,  such  confidence  had  the  Turks  in  these  American  teachers, 
some  of  them  young  men,  that  they  sent  their  daughters  there  to  be 
taught ;  and  there  they  learned  their  lessons  from  American  books 
and  teachers.  They  learned  not  only  American  ideas,  but  better 
still  American  ideals ;  and  that  strengthened  throughout  the  land 
with  wonderful,  radiating  influence.  Some  day  that  influence  will 
bear  its  fruit  and  you  and  I  will  live  to  see  the  power  which  that 
college  for  women  has  spread  throughout  the  homes  of  the  Turk- 
ish people,  just  as  the  college  for  men  brought  forth  the  young 
Bulgarian.  These  young  men  called  Bulgarian  were  from  the 
subject  province  of  Turkey,  and  just  as  they  were  inspired  to 
thoughts  of  liberty,  independence  and  freedom  so,  I  believe,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  young  women  will  bring  home  the  lessons 
of  liberty  and  freedom  for  their  women.  It  will  bear  such  won- 
derful fruit  that  all  who  see  will  admire  and  wonder. 

Despite  the  fact  that  diplomatic  relations  between  Turkey  and 
America  have  been  broken  off  these  schools  and  colleges,  and 
there  are  many  besides  the  two  mentioned,  still  have  their  doors 
wide  open,  still  carry  on  their  work  despite  attempted  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  representative  of  one  or  the  other  of  Turkey's 
allies.  These  young  men  and  women  still  crowd  the  doors,  eager 
for  learning,  and  the  assurance  was  given  that  even  though  war 
should  come  between  Turkey  and  America,  so  much  was  the  work 
of  these  institutions  esteemed  and  admired  that  they  might  remain 
open,  undisturbed,  unhindered,  to  carry  on  the  great  work  to 
the  end. 

When  the  war  came  many  were  the  tasks  that  came  to  Amer- 
ica's representative  there.     Besides  the  care  of  American  interests,  ■ 
and  American  property,  there  came  to  us  the  care  of  the  interest  of 
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Tiarians  from  the  mountains  have  come  down  into 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
protection  offered  by  the  American  teachers,  mis- 
sionaries   and    relief    workers 


every  country  that  was  at  war  with  Turkey  and  Germany.  We  had  to  care  for 
the  interests  of  English,  French,  Italian  and  Russian.  Belgian,  Servian,  Rou- 
manian— even  Montenegrin  and  Albanian — the  interests  of  Japan  and  some 
other  neutral  countries ;  and  so  the  work  of  the  day  began  early  and  never 
seemed  to  end,  because  if  the  people  of  one  country  were  not  in  trouble,  there 
were  sure  to  be  the  people  of  some  other  country  who  were.  And  these  people 
who  lived  in  this  land,  in  this  empire,  were  not  mere  visitors  or  transients 
temporarily  making  a  living  there,  but  they  had  come  out  centuries  ago,  their 
ancestors  founding  a  place  to  build  their  fortunes.  They  accepted  not  the 
citizenship  of  the  land  to  which  they  came,  but  kept  the  citizenship  of  the  land 
which  they  left,  the  English  remaining  English  even  though  they  had  never 
seen    England ;   the   French   speaking   French   although   they   had   never   seen 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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One  of  the  many  tragedies  of  the  Armenians  was  the  birth  of  children 

during  their  exile  marches  in  the  wilderness  and  deserts  of  Asia  Minor. 

This  mother  from  east  of  the  Jordan,  more  fortunate  than  many  others, 

has  kept  her  little  one  alive  mainly  through  the  gift  of  a  can  of 

condensed  milk  twice  a  week  from  relief  headquarters 


These  are  Armenian  women  from  the  region  near  Van,  while  the 
family  to  the  right  are  refugees  who  have  camped  on  the  famous 
Mount  of  Olives,  managing  to  save  some  of  their  calves  and  goats, 
raised  in  the  valley  of  Kedron.  The  little  girl  wears  a  string  of  heavy 
amber  beads,  a  family  heirloom,  relic  of  more  prosperous  days,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  preventive  of  disease.  General  Allenby's  entrance 
into  and  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  frees  countless  peoples 
"from   Dart   to    Beersheba"   from   Ottoman    dominion 
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ASIA     MINOR 


Tattooing  is  a  cheap 
and  permanent  substi- 
tute for  jewelry,  as 
this  Syrian  girl  knows. 
She  is  having;  her  arm 


decorated  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  t  h  e 
Resurrection  in  honor 
of  Easter.  This  is  an 
old  eastern  custom 


The  Turks  having  taken  the  best  of  the  horses 
and  mules  in  Armenia,  the  transportation  of 
large  quantities  of  raw  materials  was  effected 
by  the  men  who  patiently  carried  immense  loads 
over  steep  and  dangerous  mountain  roads.  The 
Turks  were  so  angered  by  the  fraternal  feelings 
of  the  Turkish  and  Russian  Armenians  that  no 
hardship  was  too  great  for  them  to  inflict  on 
the  former,  whom  they  considered  as  de- 
serters of  the  Ottoman-  Empire 


Whole  families  of  Armenian  and  Syrian  refugees  stood  in 
line  for  hours  before  this  Jerusalem  soup-kitchen — a  touch, 
of  modern  relief  work  in  the  ancient  city  which  has  wit- 
nessed greater  cruelties  in  the  last  four  years  than  at  any' 
time  since  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great 


Courtesy  of 

Christian 

Herald 


The  Persian  caravansary 
above  has  been  turned 
into  a  relief  center,  camels 
bringing  the  welcome  bags 
of  flour  which  were  made 
into  gigantic  loaves. 
When  the  news  spread 
that  bread  and  wheat 
were  being  distributed, 
this  line  grew  so  long 
that  it  took  five  hours 
to  pass 


The  Dead  Sea,  the  lowest 
spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  the  Mecca  of 
Americans  in  Palestine 
needing  a  vacation. 
Though  it  is  a  lake  of 
marvels,  it  is  a  place  of 
death,  for  the  salt  and 
mineral  water  kills  all 
animal  life  in  or  about 
the  lake. 


Courtesy   of 
Christian   Herald 
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Through  one  of  the  breaches  in  the  walls  near  the  Jaffa  Gate  American  motor  trucks  have  long  ago  found 
their  way  to  help  in  war  relief  with  loads  of  cotton  and   food   supplies.     Jerusalem  is   thronged  with  pil- 
grims at  the  Greek  Easter,  many  of  whom  come  thousands  of  weary  miles  at  great  expense, 
comparative  with  their  means>,  to  light  their  candles  with  the  Holy  Fire 


.,,..,„.:■::.<:-     ■        '.     | 
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A  quill  1  the  heart  nf  ;i  Jerusalem 

street  Is  nut  ju^i  our  Idea  ol  the  Golden 
Cirj  of  the  East  Hut  Uii^  pastime  "f 
"in    gi  ..I   n|i- 

to  'I  iii-    reality.      w  omen     refugi 
earning  their  wav  by  quilting  for 
the  relief  workers 


Arab  women  not  only  carry  most  of  their  lares  and  penates  on  their  wan- 
derings  over  the  Mesopotainian   plains,  but  must  often   manage  the   added 

burden  of  a  baby's 
weight.  House- 
keeping has  here 
been  reduced  to  its 
simplest  form,  the 
great  brass  kettles 
serving  as  trunks 
during  the 
march 


The  refugees  crowding  about  the  steps  of  the  tower  have  chosen 
one  of  the  oldest  places  of  shelter  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  tower 
was  built  by  King  David  as  part  of  the  wall  with  which  he 
enclosed  the  town.  But  from  then  until  the  present  time  suburbs 
have  grown  up  about  it,  until  now  the  wall  and  the  section 
it  encircles  are  in  the  most  congested  part  of  the  city 


Some  of  this  motley  group  suggest  "ole  clo'es"  men. 
They  are  indeed  men  of  old  clothes,  a  group  of  suffering 
Persians,  that  race  which  dominated  Asia  Minor  under 
Cyrus  and  his  successors.  These  Tiarians  have  come  from 
Urumia  to  secure  pieces  of  cloth  which  have  been 
given  them  for  obvious  reasons 


Inside  David's  Tower  refugee  families  spread  out  their 
household  goods  and  eat  their  meals  leaning  against 
walls  that  were  built  one  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Behind  them  is  one  of  the  square  openings  which  a 
few  centuries  later  held  the  antique  cannon 
that  defended  the  citv 
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Most  of  the  Biblical 
writers  were  from 
the  highlands  of 
Palestine.  F  o  r  a 
country  only  the 
size  of  New  Jersey 
the  landscape  is 
wonderfully  varied 
with  picturesque, 
rugged  hills  and 
gorgelike  valleys 


In  the  more  isolated  villages  among  the  hills  the  old 

clan  spirit  is  still  a  strong  factor  in  the  life  of  the 

inhabitants.     These  turbaned  men  in  their  loose  robes 

are  the  loyal  retainers  of  Hamza,  a  village  chief 


A  rare  case  of  oriental  courtesy— the  traveler  through 

Asia  Minor  usually  finds  the  man  of  the  family  riding 

at  his  ease  while  the  woman  plods  along 

beside  the  donkey 
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To  the  world  New  Orleans  is  the  city  of  Mardi  Gras,  that  unbelievable  time  of  glamour  and  unreality,  a  riotous  celebration  in  which 
even  the  most  sober-minded  join.     This  survival  of  an  old  French  custom  brings  thousands  of  travelers  every  year  to  witness  the 
brilliant  pageants  and  parades.     But  the  old  New  Orleans  is  apart  from  this  bustle  of  merrymaking 

IN     OLD    NEW    ORLEANS 

From  America  to  Europe  in  a  Minute  Is  the  Record  in  New  Orleans,  Where  from 
the  Busy  Streets  of  the  Modern  City  One  Steps  Across  the  Threshold  of  France  into 
Lc  Vieux  Carre,  or  French  Quarter,  which  Forever  Keeps  Its  Flavor  of  the  Past 

By  Garnett  Laidlaw  Eskew 
Photographs  by  Moses  and  Others 
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F  you  would  see  the  real  Crescent 
City — Old  New  Orleans — steer  clear 
of  it  during  Mardi  Gras,  for  although 
that  festival  is  so  peculiarly  Orleanian, 
the  chances  are  that  the  crowds  of  out- 
siders, the  pageantry,  the  dances,  the 
frivolity  and  harmless  gaiety  will  make 
you  forget  that  this  is  not  the  New  Or- 
leans of  history.  Go  rather  in  some  off 
season,  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  go, 
and  if  you  are  interested  solely  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  South 
you  will  find  ample  to  repay  you  for 
your  trip.  But  if  you  have  come  with 
an  interest  in  the  history  and  glamour 
and  romance  that  remain  of  another 
civilization,  then  indeed  you  have  come 
to  the  right  place. 

The  Crescent  City  is  well  named ;  for  several  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago  the  great  Mississippi,  the  lordly,  unfathomable 
Father  of  Waters,  turned  a  dozen  miles  out  of  his  direct  and 
headlong  course  to  the  Gulf,  thus  making  a  complete  crescent 
about  that  little  patch  of  land  which  is  now  Old  New  Orleans. 
And  realizing  the  beneficence  of  the  great  river,  the  old  city  lies 
to-day,  trusting  and  contented,  in  the  embrace  of  this  crescent, 
although  about  her  rise  great  levees,  her  strong  arm  of  protection 
against  the  ever-encroaching  waters. 

Should  you  come  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  the  Gulf  route 
from  Jacksonville,  you  will  find  the  trip  dreadfully  monotonous, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-six  hours  the  interior  of  your 
Pullman  has  become  horribly  familiar  and  you  are  tempted  to 
swear.  Finally  the  pine  woods  thin  away  and  slope  off  to  the 
marshes,  which  in  turn  verge  down  to  the  very  waters  of  the 
great  gulf.     Mobile,  Gulfport,  Biloxi — and  the  train  is  out  on  a 


trestle  so  long  that  you  have  the  feeling,  as  you  look  from  the 
car  window,  that  you  are  on  shipboard ;  Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass 
Christian,  and  at  last  you  pull  into  the  station,  leave  the  train  and 
walk  out  Canal  Street  between  two  centuries — a  street  so  broad 
that  a  half  dozen  car  tracks  run  abreast  down  the  middle,  and 
there  is  still  ample  room  for  other  traffic.  Its  very  breadth  gives 
you  the  impression  that  Canal  Street  is  strolling  sedately  and  with 
dignity  across  the  town,  cleaving  it  to  right  and  left,  and  dividing 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  new  New  Orleans  of  Twentieth  Century 
progress,  and  the  vieux  carre.  A  few  steps  to  your  left  and  you 
are  in  a  splendid,  typical  American  business  city  whose  buildings 
would  not  look  small  even  in  New  York.  But  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right,  down  Royal,  Bourbon  or  Dauphine  Street,  per- 
haps, and  you  are  no  longer  in  America.  The  street  has  become 
narrower,  the  buildings  low,  the  shop  signs  fantastic,  the  shops 
themselves  distinctly  European,  while  along  the  sidewalks  are  the 
marble-topped  tables  which  have  made  Paris  famous.  To  com- 
plete the  illusion,  everyone  is  talking  in  French,  or  possibly  Span- 
ish, or  that  queer  mixture  of  French  and  African  which  the 
negroes  speak. 

You  are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  vieux  carre,  the  quaint,  lazy 
old  town  where  history  was  made  to  the  order  of  Bienville, 
founder  of  New  Orleans,  two  hundred  years  ago.  There  in  front 
of  you  is  the  bronze  Andrew  Jackson  mounted  high  up  among  the 
trees,  while  just  beyond  rise  the  three  slender  spires  of  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral,  towering  up  above  the  town,  and  looking  out  to 
the  river  and  around  over  the  new  city  that  has  grown  up  in  the 
years  since  the  old  church  was  built — just  as  an  old  man  watches 
with  pride  children  and  grandchildren  grow  up  around  him,  yet 
with  a  longing  in  his  eyes  for  the  old  times.  The  cathedral  was 
first  built  in  1718,  burned  partly  in  1768,  rebuilt  in  1780  on  a 
foundation  of  wooden  piles  driven  down  through  the  mud  and 
water  that  until  the  installation  of  a  new  system  of  drainage  in 
New  Orleans  lay  just  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The  land 
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The  strangest  burying  ground  in  the  world — the  old  St.  Louis  cemetery  with  All  Saints'  Day  decorations.     In 
the  long  rows  of  ovenlike  apertures  the  coffins  are  placed  on  iron  gratings.     This  method  of  interment  is  neces- 
sary in  New  Orleans  because  of  the  extremely  moist  condition  of  the  ground,  the  water  often 
lying  only  twelve  inches  below  the  surface 

having  been  drained,  the  old  piles  are  rotting  away,  the  cathedral 
is  now  undergoing  repair,  and  a  new  and  solid  concrete  founda- 
tion is  being  installed.  The  old  church  is  always  open,  however, 
and  there  are  always  people  passing  in  and  out,  old  Creole  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  whose  memories  are  stocked  full  of  Louisiana  his- 
tory ;  pretty  Creole  girls,  their  dark  eyes  cast  demurely  down,  and 
street  venders,  who  lay  aside  for  a  moment  their  bunches  of 
bananas  or  baskets  of  fish,  oysters  and  shrimp,  kneel  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  half-light  of  the  sanctuary,  and  go  on  about  their 
business. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral  where  the  Jackson  monu- 
ment now  stands  was  the  Place  d*Armes.  Here  stood  the  flagpole 
on  which  was  first  raised  the  French  Standard,  later  the  Spanish, 
still  later  the  French  again ;  which  gave  place  in  1803  to  the 
American  Flag.  In  1861  the  Stars  and  Bars  was  run  up  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

On  the  left  of  the  cathedral,  as  you  face  it,  is  a  low,  broad 
building,  with  ponderous  archways  and  many  windows.  That  is 
the  old   Spanish  court  house,  or  Cabildo,  to-day  a  museum  of 


Louisiana  history,  and  if  you 
go  inside  you  may  see  every 
kind  of  interesting  relic,  from 
the  slipper  of  a  famous  Creole 
belle  to  the  pistols  of  Gen. 
Beauregard.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  Jackson  Square  are 
several  lines  of  red  brick 
houses,  falling  somewhat  into 
decay.  In  the  wrought  iron- 
work of  the  galleries  the  initial 
of  the  owner  is  intricately  en- 
twined. Those — the  Pontalba 
•Mansions,  named  after  one  of 
the  famous  Spanish  Gover- 
nors— were  the  homes  of  some 
of  the  proudest  of  the  Creole 
families. 

At    some    dilapidated    but 
still   dignified   residence    on 
Chartres     Street    you    pause, 
perhaps.     A  dark  tunnel-like 
entrance  leads  you  into  a  pic- 
turesque courtyard  with  tiled 
floor,  surrounded  by  many  gal- 
leries ;  some  pomegranate  trees 
in  tubs  stand  about,  perhaps  a 
battered   bronze    statue    or   a 
marble  figure,  dented  and  dis- 
colored.    There  the  sense  of 
the  romantic  ends.    The  many- 
colored     garments     flaunting 
brazenly  on  the  lines  stretched 
across  the  courtyard,  the  chickens  chasing  idly  about,  the  stucco 
and  plaster  that  drop  about  your  feet  all  bring  you  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  was  the  grandeur  of  another  civilization :  the  aristo- 
cratic owners  of  this,  and  dozens  of  other  like  homes,  are  gone, 
and  the  houses  turned  over  to  newcomers,  to  become  tenements 
and  abodes  of  low-class  foreigners.    The  old  Creole  families  who 
are  financially  able  have  moved  up  into  the  new  town ;  the  others 
live  in  the  little  bungalows,  with  the  pastel-colored  galleries,  set 
high  up  off  the  ground,  which  you  see  on  Esplanade,  Conte,  Ursu- 
line  Street,  and  others. 

Representative  Orleanians  are  Creoles ;  and  to  the  Creole  is 
the  city  indebted  for  much  that  stands  for  beauty,  grace,  culture, 
art,  kindliness — yes,  and  religion,  statements  of  George  W. 
Cable  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  you  have  come  from 
the  North,  and  your  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Creole 
are  a  little  hazy,  it  might  be  well  to  state  right  here  that  a  Creole 
has  no  drop  of  negro  blood  irt  his  veins.  He  is  a  person  born  in 
Louisiana  of  French  or  Spanish,  or  French  and  Spanish  parent- 
age, or  the  descendant  of  such  person.    There  may  be  an  admix- 


One  need  not  travel  across  the  Atlantic  to  see  a  French  market.     At  this   one  in  the  vieux  carri  fresh  tropical  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and  fish  are 
sold  by  the  stall-keepers,  usually  Creoles  or  negroes,  the  latter  speaking  an  amusing  jargon  called  "Gombo  French" 
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At  the  left  is  a  scene  on  the  Levee,  the  modern  New  Orleans,  an  American  seaport  second  only  to  New  York,  where  river  boats  for  Memphis, 

Louisville  and  Cincinnati  are  constantly  leaving,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with   millions   of   bales   of  cotton — Louisiana's    chief   contribution    to    the 

support  of  the  world.     In  marked  contrast  to  this  is  the  quaint  old  section  to  the  right,  Jackson  Square.     The  St.   Louis  Cathedral,  first  built 

in  1718,  and  later  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  faces  the  park  beside  the  Cabildo,  or  Spanish  Court  House,  now  a  museum  of  Louisiana 

history.     Around  this  square  the  history  of  New  Orleans  centers  and  here  the  good  Bienville  first  planted  his  colony 


ture  of  Portuguese,  Irish  or  English  blood,  and  still  the  term 
Creole  will  apply ;  but  the  belief  that  Creoles  are  not  of  unsullied 
escutcheon  is  simply  the  result  of  lack  of  information.  True, 
there  are  many  mixed  races  to  be  found  in  New  Orleans,  some 
with  negro  blood,  but  they  are  not  Creoles.  The  French  which 
is  spoken  largely  by  cultivated  Creoles  is  pure  French,  softened 
perhaps  a  little  by  climatic  conditions — just  as  the  correct  English 
spoken  by  Southerners  is  slurred  gently  off — until  it  has  attained 
a  sweetness  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Parisian  French.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  that  New  Orleans  French  approaches  more  nearly  the 
French  of  Tours  (the  standard  by  which  all  French  is  judged) 
than  any  other.  This  Creole  French  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  "Gombo  French"  spoken  by  the  New  Orleans  negro ;  this 
latter  being  a  queer  combination  of  French  and  native  African, 
at  once  amusing  and  confusing. 

A  very-  smart  man  has  said  that  New  Orleans  has  preserved 
all  the  romance  of  her  earlier  history  in  the  titles  of  her  streets, 
that  the  names  of  her  streets  are  an  index  to  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  city's  texture.  Certainly  no  city  in  the  United  States 
would  ever  think  of  such  delightfully  unusual  names,  such  de- 
scriptive names,  such  fanciful  names,  which  seem  to  lift  the  street. 


however  shabby,  out  of  the  realms  of  the  commonplace.  Bar- 
rack Street  (Rue  des  Quartiers),  on  which  were  the  old  govern- 
ment barracks ;  Hospital  Street,  where  stood  the  old  military 
hospital ;  Esplanade,  or  military  parade  ground ;  Rampart  Street, 
which,  like  the  Boulevard  of  Paris,  marked  once  the  outer  wall 
of  the  city ;  Ursuline,  because  the  Convent  of  the  Ursuline  Sis- 
ters is  on  that  street ;  Dauphine,  after  the  wife  of  the  then 
dauphin.  Some  old  Creole  gallants  must  have  had  their  share 
in  the  naming  of  some  of  the  streets,  for  we  find  Susette,  Angelie, 
Celeste.  More  than  two  hundred  saints  are  honored  with  street 
names ;  besides  Conception,  Amen,  Piety  and  Nuns  Streets. 

In  that  section  of  the  old  town  called  the  Faubourg  St.  Marie, 
Grecian  mythology  seems  to  have  predominated  ;  there  are  streets 
named  for  all  nine  of  the  muses,  for  the  three  graces,  the  twelve 
greater  gods,  and  the  twelve  lesser  gods.  Also  there  are  Naiades 
and  Dryades  Streets.  What  Anglo-Saxon  would  have  thought 
to  name  Love  Street  (Rue  de  l'Amour),  or  Goodchildren  Street 
(Rue  des  Bon  Enfants)  ? 

The  French  Market  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Jackson 
Square,  filled  with  white-tiled  stalls  and  long  benches,  with  a 
bewildering  array  of  edibles,  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  wines. 


4aJ*4^ 


Behind  the  scenes  at  the  French  market— where  wagons  from  the  neighboring  countryside  are  unloading  farm  produce  to  be  spread  out  in  tempting 

array  at  the  numerous  stalls.     No  produce  shipped  thousands  of  miles  here,  but  fresh  from  outlying  plantations.     While  making  her  purchases  at 

the  retail  side  of  the  French  market  the  housewife  may  drink  the  famous  Creole  coffee  that  almost  burns  the  bottom  out  of  the  cup 
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The  Ursuline  Sisters,  the  first  nuns  in  this 
country  to  establish  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  women,  still  conduct  the  old 
convent.  As  early  as  1727  systematic  at- 
tempts to  educate  the  negro  and  Indian  girls 
were  made  by  the  good  Sisters,  beloved 
throughout  the  city 


A  home  in  New  Orleans  without  a  gallery  is 
about  as  common  as  a  watch  without  a  main- 
spring, and  about  as  useful  because  much 
of  the  family  life  is  spent  upon  the  balconies. 
The  intricate  iron-work  balconies  on  these 
Chartres  Street  houses  suggest  the  Moorish 
influence,  perhaps  a  survival  of  Spanish  rule, 
and  the  one  with  tall  columns  in  the  back- 
ground was  once  the  home  of 
General  Beauregard 


When  this  old  plantation  house  was  built  it 
was  far  on  the  outskirts  of  New  Orleans,  but 
now  it  is  within  the  city  limits.  In  homes 
like  these  the  Louisiana  planter  lived  as  a 
king,  surrounded  by  his  many  acres 
and   his   hordes   of   negroes 


Trust  your  Creole  to  be  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  selecting 
delectable  things  to  eat.  But  the  French  market  is  noted  for 
nothing  more  than  its  coffee,  that  cafe  noir  which  almost  burns 
the  bottom  out  of  the  cup.  One  morning  as  I  was  drinking  some 
coffee  at  one  of  the  stalls,  whose  keeper  was  an  unshaven  old 
Frenchman  full  of  "Oui,  monsieurs,"  and  "Mercis,"  my  comrade 
(who  is  a  Creole  of  Creoles)  said: 

"The  negroes  down  here  all  speak  French,  not  pure  French, 
but  a  French  nevertheless."  Now  where  I  came  from  only  the 
educated  people  speak 
French,  and  I  frankly  told 
my  comrade  that  I  didn't  be- 
lieve him.  Had  I  not  heard 
them  conversing  in  their  own 
homely  English? 

"Just  call  that  old  woman 
over  here  and  ask  her,"  he 
replied,  indicating  a  little, 
black,  dried-up  mammy  with 
a  bright  red  tignon  about  her 
head. 

"O  mammy !"  I  called. 

"Yas,  suh." 

"Come  here  a  minute, 
will  you?  How  are  you  this 
morning,  mammy  ?"  as  she 
came  up  smiling  and'  curt- 
sying. 

'Tse  des  right  po'ly, 
thank  Gawd,"  she  replied. 

"Parlez  vous  Francais, 
mammy?"  airing  one  of  my 
five  sentences  of  French. 

"Oui,  monsieur,"  the  an- 
swer came  quickly,  and  she 

was  quickly  off  .into  some  rigmarole,  lengthy  and  intricate,  of 
which  I  understood  not  a  word.     My  comrade  roared. 

"She  is  asking  you  for  a  quarter,"  he  said,  "to  buy  something 
with  which  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  Give  it  to  her  and 
come  along!" 

One  may  dine  delightfully,  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  at  Gala- 
toire's,  Alciatoire's,  Henri's,  or  a  dozen  other  quaint  French 
restaurants.  It  was  at  Henri's  that  I  first  tasted  the  delightful 
Crawfish  Bisque  and  Creole  Jambolaya ;  and  while  I  drank  mod- 
erately of  the  red  wine  on  which  these  people  seem  to  thrive,  my 


This  picturesque  courtyard  on  Chartres  street  once  belonged  to  an  aristo- 
cratic Creole  home,  admittance  to  it  being  through  a  long,  tunnel-like 
passage  from  the  street.     Now  the  few  trees  standing  about  in  tubs  and 
a  broken  fountain  are  all  that  remain  of  past  grandeur,  for  the 
houses  are  today  occupied  by  an  immigrant  population 


comrade  who  sat  just  across  the  table  put  it  away  by  the  tumbler- 
ful, without  blinking  an  eyelash. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral  is  the  old  Saint  Louis  Cemetery, 
a  grewsome  yet  interesting  city  of  the  dead,  which,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  far  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  though  now  the  town 
has  built  up  completely  around  it.  It  is  behind  high  walls,  and 
you  are  admitted  by  a  grizzled,  white-haired  old  sexton — who 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals — into 
the  queerest  cemetery  you  have  ever  seen.     Imagine  rows  and 

rows  of  little  houses,  sur- 
mounted by  crosses  or  im- 
ages, in  which  are  ovenlike 
openings  where  the  coffins 
are  laid  on  iron  gratings. 
Burials  above  ground  are 
necessary,  for  water  lies  close 
under  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Some  of  the  old 
vaults  are  torn  open  and 
whitened  bones  are  visible; 
vines  have  overgrown  the 
whole  place,  and  it  is  in  a 
shameful  state  of  "disrepair. 
The  reason  for  this,  my 
comrade  told  me,  is  that  the 
families  of  many  of  those 
who  lie  here  have  died  out, 
carried  away,  probably,  by 
some  one  of  the  epidemics  of 
yellow  fever  which  visited 
the  city  in  the  old  days. 

The  inscriptions  are  in 
French,  and  many  of  them 
tell  how  he  who  sleeps  be- 
neath "fell  in  a  duel,  the  vic- 
tim to  his  own  imprudence."  Duels  were  the  daily  bread  of  Or- 
leanians  a  hundred  years  ago.  Under  the  wide-spreading  live 
oaks,  over  in  City  Park  a  few  blocks  away,  a  thousand  rapiers 
have  crossed.  Young  Creole  gallants,  French  officers,  and  Ameri- 
cans have  fought,  sometimes  over  such  a  trivial  matter  as  the 
preference  of  a  dancer  in  a  ballet  at  the  old  Theatre  d'Orleans, 
the  size  of  a  lady's  slipper,  or  sometimes  for  the  mere  love  of 
fighting.  As  I  stood,  one  evening  late  in  January,  under  those 
old  live  oaks,  with  their  ghostly  moss-beards  swaying  in  the  wind, 
{Continued  on  page  45) 
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MOMENTS     ON     AN 
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AMERICAN 


With  the  Fleet  in 
Foreign     Waters 


The  smoke  screen,  a 
product  of  English  genius 
to  outwit  the  German 
submarine,  was  used  by 
the  American  battleships 
as  well  as  the  British 
fleet,  completely  hiding 
the  whereabouts  of  the 
destroyers 


Photo  by  Moser,  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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Photo  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 

This  picture,  taken  from  an  American  destroyer,  shows 

the  explosion  of  a  depth  charge  which  the  destroyer  has 

just  dropped,  lifting  the  U-boat  high  out  of  water 


Photo  from  Underwood  &  Unaerwood 

A  bit  of  weather  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  which  caught  the  American 

destroyers  and  whirled  them  about  like  eggshells,  the  waves  towering  as 

an  angry  giant  might,  venting  his  spleen 


Photo  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 
What  happens  to  a  vessel  when  she  is  struck  by  a  mine?     Here  is 
H.  M.  S.  Halday,  which  met  .with  a  mishap  near  Queenstown, 
when  an  American  destroyer  was  standing  by 


Photo  font  Underwood  <sr  Underwood 

This  is  not  a  photograph  of  one  of  our  destroyers  in  the  act  of 

sinking,  but  a  terrific  storm  which  almost  engulfed  the  fleet 

searching  for  enemy  "subs" 
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Photo  by  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

Every  day  in  the  principal  square  of  Benares  these  market  shops  spring  into  existence,  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  sacred 
bulls  who  wander  about  the  city  like  stray  dogs,  helping  themselves  freely  to  market  produce 

TO        INDIA        AND        ROUNDABOUT 

Ancient  Superstition  a  Bulwark   of  the  Bast 
Indians — Here  Is  Great  Britain's  Greatest  Task 

By  C.  Whitney  Carpenter,  Jr. 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 
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OU  cannot  go  to  India  in  war 
time,    everyone    said.     But    they 


Y 

were  mistaken.  We  went.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  before  the  United  States 
cast  her  lot  with  the  Allies,  but  Eng- 
land was  at  war  and  India  was  most 
actively  in  her  service.  This  fact, 
however,  was  so  strenuously  denied 
by  Germany  who  claimed  that  there 
was  open  rebellion  among  the  natives 
of  British  India,  that  we  were  more 
than  curious  to  investigate  for  our- 
selves. The  trip,  apparently,  was  of 
interest  to  friends  of  Germany,  for 
when  «e  were  preparing1  to  start  I 
received5'  many  anonymous  letters 
saying  that  India  was  in  revolt  and 
that  no  foreigners  were  allowed  to 
put  foot  in  the  country. 

Ignoring  this  German  propaganda 
we  booked  passage  on  a  Japanese 
steamer  which  left  San  Francisco  at 
the  end  of  September,  1916,  and 
after  an  uneventful  trip,  during 
which  we  sighted  not  a  single  steamer 
or  sailing  vessel,  made  port  at  Yoko- 
hama at  midnight — a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight.  Despite  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  the  docks  were  crowded  with  little  brown  people  with 
smiling  faces,  peering  a  welcome  at  us  through  a  soft  haze  made 
by  countless  bright-colored  paper  lanterns  which  they  carried. 
Men  and  women  alike  wore  kimonos  and  sandals,  and  all  were 
chattering  like  magpies. 

The  business  of  customs  was  soon  over,  due  either  to  the  lack 
of  inquisitiveness  of  the  Japanese  officials  or  their  desire  to  get 
some  sleep— and  we  were  comfortably  installed  in  our  hotel, 
thanks    to   the   stalwart    little   coolies    who    pulled    Our    rickshas 


Photo  by  C.  II'.  Carpenter ,'J.r. 
This  native  policeman 
of  Baroda,  in  the  pay 
of  the  maharaja,  sold 
his  knife  for  a  few 
coppers 


through  the  winding  streets  at  an  astonishing  pace.  Wherever 
we  traveled  during  our  three  weeks  in  Japan  we  found  the  same 
gracious  welcome  and  courtesy  that  had  greeted  us  on  our  arrival 
at  Yokohama.  Passports  were  unnecessary ;  an  American  could 
wander  at  will  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom without  feeling  that  the  Government  was  taking  the  slightest 
suspicious  interest  in  his  affairs. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  this  beautiful  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
where  courtesy  and  hospitality  seem  to  be  the  birthright  of  all 
classes,  we  embarked  on  the  Katora  Maru  and  were  soon  well  on 
our  way  to  Hong  Kong,  England's  important  port  in  Eastern 
Asia.  Our  captain  had  evidently  received  wireless  warning  of 
floating  mines  as  we  altered  our  course,  and. before  entering  the 
harbor  rode  at  anchor  for  several  hours  until  two  mine-sweepers 
arrived  and  we  were  directed  to  follow  in  their  wake.  Secret 
service  agents  here  boarded  the  vessel,  scrutinized  us  and  our 
passports  carefully,  and  the  crew  were  drawn  up  for  inspection. 
The  secret  service  men  went  away  with  two  prizes,  first  cabin 
passengers  apparently  suspected  as  spies,  and  we  saw  them  no 
more.  Very  few  German  sympathizers  on  their  way  to  India 
get  further  than  Hong  Kong.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  large  a  colony  Hong  Kong  interned  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

Mosquitoes  made  life  almost  unbearable  in  Singapore  even  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  we  remained  on  shore,  and  we  were  glad 
to  be  on  our  way  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  which  seemed 
alive  with  Anglo- Japanese  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Time  and 
again  a  shot  was  sent  across  our  bows  and  our  papers  searched 
by  British  or  Japanese  boarding  parties. 

In  January  we  entered  the  semicircular  harbor  of  Bombay, 
half  sorry  to  leave  the  wondrous  Indian  Ocean  and  its  glory  of 
scintillating  light.  But  at  last  we  were  in  India  and  would  have 
a  chance  to  become  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  Hindu  fakir 
if  not  with  the  deadly  cobra  of  childhood  story  remembrance. 

We  found  the  city  as  peaceful  and  orderly  as  any  American 
city,  although  it  had  been  represented  to  us  as  "in  the  throes  of. 
rebellion  and  unrest  only  kept  in  check  by  numerous  British  troops 
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who  patrolled  the  streets."  The  only 
guardians  of  the  law  were  Indian  po- 
licemen who  good-naturedly  coped  with 
the  smiling  crowds,  and  Tommy  Atkins 
was  most  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
In  fact  the  only  British  soldiers  we  saw 
were  a  few  in  the  hospitals  who  had  • 
been  wounded  in  Mesopotamia. 

Bombay,  the  Eye  of  India,  impresses 
the  traveler  who  arrives  by  sea  as  a  bus- 
tling modern  city  over  which  the  old 
lichen-covered  fortress,  with  its  exciting 
history,  seems  to  cast  a  protecting  eye, 
although  long  obsolete  as  a  protection. 
The  city  opened  its  arms  to  us  and  we 
were  royally  entertained  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lord  Willingdon,  and  officialdom 
in  general.  The  affairs  of  the  country 
were  openly  discussed,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  to  us  that  rich  and  poor  alike 
were  sacrificing  their  all  to  help  Eng- 
land in  her  great  fight  for  freedom  and 
civilization. 

So,  under  favorable  auspices,  we 
wandered  through  British  India  for 
three  months,  our  papers  protecting  us 
from  police  interference  and  enabling  us 
to  journey  north,  east,  south  and  west, 
and  study  life  as  the  Indian  lives  it  in 
country,  village  and  city. 

We  left  Bombay  with  its  airy  for- 
eign and  congested  native  quarters,  its 
up-to-date  public  buildings  and  its 
thousands  of  dealers  in  jewelry  and 
precious  stones,  with  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  very  untidy  way  in  which  the 
Parsees  bury  their  dead.  The  bodies 
are  placed  on  stretchers,  covered  with 
a  sheet,  and  carried  by  four  men  to  one 
of  the  tall  Towers  of  Silence  where  they 
are  left  to  be  picked  to  pieces  by  vul- 
tures. The  relatives  are  already  gath- 
ered in  a  little  park  surrounding  the  tower  where  they  sit  and 
mourn    while   watching-   the   vultures   at   their   work.     That   the 


Photo  by  C.  IV.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

A  wedding  party  in  Jaipur  between   a   girl  of 

twelve  and  a  youth  of  nineteen.     The  bride  is 

never  seen — not  even  at  the  wedding — until  she 

joins  her  husband  at  fifteen 


■eservoir  in   Bombay  is  the  only  roofed 
reservoir  in  the  world   1^  nut   hard  to 
understand  when  "in-  sees  the  vultures 
•  t"  their  prey  as  th  The 

mtaminal  water  before  the 

roof  was  placed  over  the  reservoir  cost 
thousands  of  lives  by  typl  d  the 

plague. 

Bui  this  1.  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  [ndian  mind  when  an  old  estab- 
lished rite  or  custom  of  religion  or  caste 
is  assailed  by  a  lover  of  sanitation  and 
sanity,  he  is  immediately  an  object  of 
suspicion  in  native  eyes,  for  whatever 
his  religion  its  teachings  are  law  to  the 
native.  British  officials  have  to  be  most 
careful  in  dealing  with  India's  dyed-in- 
the-wool  customs,  lest  they  commit 
some  unforgivable  offense  against  na- 
tive conscience  which  will  strain  rela- 
tions and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
mother-country  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses with  these  descendants  of  ancient 
culture.  For  instance,  the  viceroy  can- 
not be  independent  of  native  customs 
because  he,  too,  is  a  victim  of  caste. 
He  is  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  grounds 
of  the  vice-regal  lodge  unless  he  leave 
by  carriage,  motor  or  horse.  Should 
he  put  foot  to  ground  to  step  over  the 
threshold  in  a  good  English  or  Amer- 
ican way,  he  would  immediately  lose 
caste.  It  is  necessary,  too,  for  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  his  associates  to 
curb  their  bargain  hunting  desires  and 
do  their  shopping  at  home,  the  mer- 
chants bringing  their  wares  to  the  vice- 
regal lodge.  If  the  ladies  "shop"  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  caste  is  immediately 
lost ;  for  Government  House  is  a  pal- 
ace, the  viceroy  virtually  a  prince,  and 
hence  he  must  observe  the  social  caste 
restrictions  imposed  upon  other  potentates  of  India.  And  in  a 
land  where  splendor  is  king,  Great  Britain  must  make  a  brave 


Photo  by  C.  W.  Carpenter,  }r 

These  three  fakirs  are  types  from  Baroda,  Bombav  and  Jaipur.     The  first  two  are  musical  fakirs  who  play  weird  airs  and  collect  coppers  in  their 
bag  and  brass  basket.     The  apparent  turban  on  the  Jaipur  fakir  is  the  man's   own  hair,  bleached   golden  by  the  sun.     His  only   companion  in   his 

windowless,  whitewashed  hut  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  was  the  small  bull  calf 
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Photo  by  C.  W.  C,  Jr 
A  weird  species  of  sheep  seen  in  Lucknow 
has  a  tail  which  when  spread  out,  fanlike, 
is  about  a  yard  wide — and  all  wool ! 


display  to  be  "in 
it"  at  all  with  the 
gorgeousness  o  f 
the  retinues  of  the 
native  princes. 
The  viceroy  is  ac- 
companied on  his 
excursions  outside 
his  domain  by  a 
bodyguard  form- 
ed of  Sikhs,  the 
crack  soldiers  of 
all  India,  from  the 
great  fighting  race 
of  the  north. 
These  proud  well- 
built  fighters  dress 
in  brilliant  scarlet 
uniforms  and  im- 
mense blue  tur- 
bans trimmed 
with  gold,  and 
carry  what  is  pop- 
ularly known  as 
the  national  weap- 
on, a  great  curved 
knife  with  a 
razor  edge  and 
dagger  point.  Guarding  the  viceroy  must  be  a  tame  game  for 
these  men,  who  nine  times  out  of  ten  when  in  battle  will  drop  gun 
and  take  to  the  knife. 

The  orthodox  Hindu  Maharaja  of  Udaipur  claims  to  be  the 
purest  blood  in  the  country  and  hence  is  most  particular  about 
caste.  The  story  was  told  me  that  when  Lord  Curzon,  former 
viceroy,  invited  Udaipur  to  ride  in  his  durbar  procession  the 
maharaja  accepted ;  but  hearing  that  a  woman  would  be  in  the 
procession — although  she  was  vicerene — he  refused  peremptorily 
and  sent  his  elephant  with  an  empty  howdah. 

The  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  also  observes  custom  religiously, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  a  whole  vessel  to  himself  when  he  went  to 
London  to  attend  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII,  the  hold 
well  stocked  with  Ganges  water  to  drink  and  bathe  in.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  sufficient  supply  of  goats  for  sacrifice  was  also 
brought. 

The  Brahmans  are  the  highest  caste  of  India,  and  the  poorest 
Brahman  considers  himself  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
viceroy.  They  are  the  most  orthodox  of  Hindus  and  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  caste  mark  on  the  forehead.  In  Benares  we 
saw  countless  Brahmans.  The  maharaja  is  a  Brahman,  and  he 
and  many  other  potentates  have  palaces  and  private  temples  in 
Benares,  to  be  near  the  sacred  Ganges  at  certain  seasons.  One 
would  never  suspect  after  viewing  the  Ganges  and  the  dirty  crowd 
bathing  there  that  the  river  could  be  recommended  as  a  bathing 
resort,  much  less  a  mineral  spring,  but  as  everything  is  "purified" 
that  the  water  touches,  in  the  mind  of  the  Hindu,  he  apparently 
does  not  object  to  the  collection  of  filth  in  the  muddy  waters. 
Every  hotel  in  India  that  is  run  by  a  native  is,  so  far  as  I 


Photo  by  C.  W.  C.  Jr. 
The  snake  charmer  travels  over  India  carrying 
his  snakes  and  mongoose,  and  for  a  few  coppers 
will  let  you  witness  a  near-knockout  blow 


have  observed, 
uniformly  filthy. 
At  the  best  hotels 
one  can  pay  a  s 
high  as  three  dol- 
lars a  day,  which 
includes  three 
meals,  such  as 
they  are,  and  a 
ten-cent  tip  is  ac- 
cepted with  de- 
light by  any  native 
servant.  We  did 
not  keep  the  In- 
dian custom  o  f 
staying  indoors 
from  ten  to  four 
to  escape  the  heat 
— and  this  in  Jan- 
uary ! — but  went 
sightseeing  as  we 
pleased.  During 
the  terrible  heat 
of  the  winter  in 
Calcutta  we  were 
much  entertained 
b  y  t  h  e  contrap- 
tions to  protect 
the  wayfarers  from  the  sun,  each  police  officer  having  a  parasol 
tied  to  his  leather  belt,  which  accompanied  him  as  a  howdah  does 
an  elephant;  and  natives  on  bicycles  pedaled  in  all  directions, 
holding  up  their  skirts  and  carrying  umbrellas,  a  performance 
that  must  be  more  or  less  hazardous  as  well  as  gymnastic  as  the 
skirts  bellowsed  in  the  breeze  and  the  umbrellas  acted  as  sails.  In 
summer  the  native  is  never  seen  on  the  streets  until  after  sunset, 
and  all  shops  close  between  twelve  and  two.  In  the  cigar  shops 
of  India,  by  the  way,  the  best  cigars — better  than  are  smoked 
by  English  royalty — can  be  purchased  for  four  and  a  half 
cents  each. 

We  found  in  all  parts  of  India  we  visited  that  merchants  make 
use  of  the  camel  in  preference  to  the  railway,  as  the  camel  train 
is  less  expensive  than  railroad  freight.  The  cross-country"  camel 
drivers  are  usually  fierce-looking  bearded  Afghans,  while  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  farmers  use  them  for  farm  work. 

It  is  in  the  farming  districts  that  the  fear  of  tigers  often 
terrorizes  a  whole  village  for  months.  One  of  these  beasts  will 
venture  into  civilization  and  carry  off  not  only  animals  but  chil- 
dren and  even  men.  The  only  weapons  the  villagers  have  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  these  man-eating  tigers  are  farm  implements, 
which  are  not  very  effective.  In  1917  tigers  were  responsible 
for  over  a  thousand  deaths,  while  snake-bite,  that  most  insidious 
of  all  attacks,  claimed  23,918  victims  in  British  India,  "according 
to  consular  statistics. 

The  government  was  offering  a  bounty  for  the  skins  of  tigers 
and  snakes  and  other  dangerous  animals.  Perhaps  that  accounted 
for  the  difficulty  the  snake  charmer  in  Benares  claimed  he  had 
in  catching  his  stock  in  trade.     This  old  fellow  whose  hand  was 


Photos  by  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr. 
The  Rhani  of  Gondal,  her  son  and  heir,  and  his  family  presented  the  A  woven  straw  cart  with  wooden  wheels  is  used  to  carry  stone  for 

travelers  with  many  flowers  as  they  boarded  the  train.    Only  in  Gondal  street  repairing  in  Baroda.     The  entire  strain  of  the  load  comes  on 

and  Baroda  are  women  seen  unveiled  the  necks  of  the  steers,  which  are  cruelly  treated  by  the  natives 
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Photo  by  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

Of  these  four  fakirs  the  first  is  a  Moham- 
medan who  sits  on  his  bed  of  spikes  in  front 
of  the  one  Mohammedan  Mpsque  in  the 
Hindu  city  of  Baroda.  Only  an  Asiatic 
can  sit  this  way,  due  to  the  extreme  length 
of  the  thigh.  The  second  is  a  musical  fakir 
playing  an  Indian  bagpipe 

itching  for  money — and  the  Indian  palm 
itches  early  and  often  as  is  proven  by 
the  thousands  of  fakirs — offered  to  let 
me  watch  his  mongoose  finish  a  snake  in 
a  fight,  or  vice,  versa.  The  bout  pro- 
gressed very  satisfactorily  until  the 
mongoose  was  about  to  deliver  the 
knockout  blow,  when  the  wily  man  who 


The  third  has  a  painted  face  and  is  smeared 
all  over  with  ashes.  The  last  one  is  clothed 
in  a  rope  and  beads,  and  his  paint  would 
make  even  a  chorus  girl  envious.  His  posi- 
tion is  not  a  pose,  although  some  of  the 
fakirs  assume  outlandish  positions  and  re- 
ligiously keep  them  until  their  muscles  be- 
come paralyzed 

had  collected  his  coins  on  the  promise 
of  a  fair  fight,  quickly  produced  a  stick 
and  was  about  to  thrust  it  in  the  mouth 
of  the  mongoose  and  so  save  the  snake's 
life ;  but  a  well-directed  shove  with  the 
toe  of  my  boot  gave  the  usually  cheated 
mongoose  his  chance,  and  there  was  one 
less  snake  in  India — for  which  sufficient 


Photo  by  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

This    imposing   personage   is    a 

Pullman   porter   at    a   southern 

India  railway  station 


■  " 


This  Mohammedan  woman  looked  like  a   ghost 
as  she  walked  down  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  Bhopal 


Photos  by  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

The  private  secretary  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Benares  was  most  attentive 


Here  is  an  armed  caravan  guard  reinforced  l> 
a  Rajput  who  often  carries  twelve  weapons 


TRAVEL 


The  grafting  of  a  live  bullock's  legs  to  the  shoulder  of  a  sacred  bull,  now  prohibited  by  the  British 
Government,  was  formerly  practised  to  render  bulls  even  more  sacred 

bounty  had  already  been  paid  to  the  snake  charmer.  From  the 
snake  charmer  to  the  fakir  is  a  short  step  because  both  belong 
to  that  great  brotherhood  of  side-showists  which  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  India  that  is  found  in  no  other  land  in  the  world. 
The  religious  mendicants  who  call  themselves  fakirs  and  claim 
familiarity  with  the  Hindu  gods  are  supposed  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  fasting  and  self-denial,  which  prepares  them  to 
act  as  mediators ;  hence  the  Hindu  will  give  his  last  penny  to  one 
of  these  holy  men — who  in  all  probability  has  a  considerable  for- 
tune stowed  away.  The  fakirs  have  as  little  regard  for  clothing 
and  cleanliness  as  has  the  sacred  bull,  which  attracts  an  equal 
amount  of  attention  from  the  superstitious.  Naked,  or  almost 
naked,  we  saw  these  holy  men  plaster  themselves  with  mud  and 
ashes,  and  journey  about  from  place  to  place,  collecting  food  in 
a  brass  bowl  three  times  a  day.  This  is  done  by  an  apprentice 
who  shares  the  spoils  with  his  master ;  if  no  food  is  collected,  they 
go  without,  believing  that  if  the  gods  they  worship  do  not  send 
it  they  are  intended  to  fast.  We  saw  many  fakirs  who  played 
Indian  airs  on  weird  musical  instruments,  or  sat  on  a  bed  of  so- 
<called  spikes  or  held  their  arms  in  fantastic  positions.  Some  of 
fthese  men  are  without  doubt  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  abstinence 
and  spiritual  beliefs,  but  we  saw  many  of  the  fraternity  who  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  .than  fanatics,  and  countless  numbers  who 
were  impostors  pure  and  simple,  making  an  easy  living  from  the 
superstition  of  the  people.  Some  few  have  been  and  are  won- 
derfully intellectual  men,  students  and  scholars  who  have  acquired 
great  occult  knowledge  and  supernatural  powers ;  there  are  fakirs 


in  all  castes  in  great  variety  and  number. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  in  America 
that  the  fakirs  and  beggars  of  India  be- 
long to  the  same  genus.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  similarity  of  printed  words 
fakir  and  faker,  the  former  being  pro- 
nounced fah-keer.  There  are  many  plain 
beggars  in  India ;  we  met  them  every- 
where and  in  all  states  of  need.  Some  of 
them  were  indeed  fakers ;  but  others  dis- 
played their  troubles  such  as  falling  teeth 
— which  would  be  literally  hanging  out  of 
their  mouths — distorted  limbs  and  obnox- 
ious growths,  but  there  is  no  religious  sig- 
nificance attached  to  their  beggary,  and 
they  do  not  pretend  to  be  fakirs. 

A  few  of  the  thinking  women  of  India 
are  advanced  enough  to  drop  the  purdah 
and  take  their  part  in  the  family  and  in 
daily  life,  but  as  yet  women  in  general 
are  far  from  emancipation.  The  Begum 
of  Bhopal,  the  only  woman  ruler  of  a  na- 
tive state,  enforces  the  law  of  wearing 
the  purdah  more  strictly  than  any  of  the 
other  rulers.  At  eight,  little  girls  dis- 
appear into  the  veil,  which  does  not  come 
off  until  sixty.  The  Begum  of  Bhopal  still  wears  her  veil  although 
she  is  considerably  past  this  age  limit. 

During  our  three  months  in  India  we  were  entertained  by  that 
able  and  patriotic  statesman,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Viceroy  and  Gov- 
ernor General  of  British  India,  many  English  political  agents  and 
nine  Indian  potentates,  and  everywhere  we  found  that  same  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  Great  Britain  which  we  had  first  noticed  in  Bom- 
bay's cosmopolitan  population  of  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Par- 
sees,  Sinhalese,  Jains  and  Jews.  Two  of  the  maharajas  we  visited 
were  keeping  a  complete  regiment  at  the  front  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  at  their  own  volition  and  expense.  Not  only  did  this 
mean  maintenance,  but  to  keep  the  ranks  at  war  strength  by  for- 
warding recruits  when  necessary.  Many  native  rulers  had  sons 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  British,  while  others  contributed  to 
the  cause  more  than  half  their  entire  fortunes.  Their  Highnesses 
of  Baroda,  Mysore,  Jaipur,  Gwalior,  Benares,  Gondal,  Udaipur, 
Bhopal  and  many  others  went  deep  into  their  treasure  chests 
and  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rupees  to  help  make  the  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in.  This  in  itself  is  a  most  hopeful  sign 
for  India. 

When  I  asked  an  influential  Indian  prince  to  explain  all  this 
loyalty  and  feverish  activity  in  working  native  factories  overtime 
to  produce  munitions  for  the  army  in  Mesopotamia,  his  answer 
was,  "Why,  we  can't  afford  to  let  Germany  win  this  war,  and 
must  all  do  our  bit  to  help  England.  With  Germany  as  victor 
we  would  suffer  the  sad  fate  of  Belgium  and  Servia.    After  all, 


Photo  by  C.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

A  common  sight  in  the  streets  of  Jaipur  at  the  end  of  the  working  day  showed  horses  and  bullocks  and  camels  who  posed  instantly  at  the  raising  of 
a  hand  when  the  author  snapped  the  picture.    The  camels  were  returning  from  work  in  the  fields  carrying  hay— probably  inside  as  well  as  out 
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we  are  British,  and  are  only  doing  our  duty  to  the  Empire." 
This  man,  before  the  war,  had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  in- 
dependence for  British  India. 

Germany  spent  thirty  years  of  secret  work  among  the  natives 
to  be  able  to  predict  uprisings  and  disturbances  in  India  should 
England  become  embroiled.  Gold  was  distributed  with  a  lavish 
hand  not  only  in  India,  but  in  America  as  recent  revelations  of 
Hindu  plots  hatched  in  our  own  country  have  proved.  Wilhelm- 
strasse  spent  enormous  sums  on  the  Intelligence  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  even  the  then  Crown  Prince  spread  the  insid- 
ious propaganda  in  Bombay  and  other  large  cities  when,  as  the 
guest  of  the  British  Indian  Government  in  1913.  he  betrayed 
their  hospitality,  and  acted  as  master  spy.  But  the  British  In- 
dian Secret  Service,  which 
they  claim  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  had  open  eyes,  and  the 
day  war  was  declared  the  Ger- 
man agitators  and  their  con- 
verts were  seized  and  dealt 
with  by  court  martial.  Once 
more  Berlin  reckoned  without 
her  host,  without  India's  host, 
and  instead  of  revolting 
against  Great  Britain,  the  In- 
dians were  welded  together 
with  Britain  as  never  before. 
Throughout  the  land  I  found 
neither  unrest  nor  sedition ; 
the  Indian  generally  repudi- 
ated the  Hun,  where  intelli- 
gent enough  to  understand  the 
situation.  Prosperity  and 
content  seemed  to  grow  on  all 
sides  under  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  British  Government. 
1  discussed  politics  with  In- 
dians in  every  walk  of  life  and 
they  seemed  most  appreciative 
of  the  white  man's — and 
especially  the  Britisher's — 
standard  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. 

It  is  one  of  India's  pecu- 
liarities that  an  individual 
among  her  323,000,000  of  peo- 
ple is  never  alluded  to  by 
racial  designation,  but  as  a 
Hindu,  a  Mohammedan,  a 
Parsee,   a    Christian,    a    Buddhist 

religion  and  the  dye  is  fast.  Each  sect  is  firmly  rooted  in  itself, 
satisfied  with  itself,  and  forms  what  might  be  called  a  political 
party  and  a  well-nigh  unchangeable  form  of  worship.  I  say  well- 
nigh,  as  there  are,  of  course,  no  limits  to  be  put  upon-  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Christianity  in  reforming  the  other  religions. 

Between  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  there  has  always  been 
bad  blood.  More  independent  than  the  Hindus,  the  Mohamme- 
dans occupy  a  more  influential  position  than  their  smaller  numbers 
entitle  them  to,  and  there  are  probably  more  Mohammedans  in 
official  India  than  any  other  sect.  Commercially  the  Parsees  and 
Tains  are  superior  to  the  Mohammedans. 

Among  the  Hindus,  whose  religion  teaches  neither  cleanli- 
ness nor  Godliness,  is  India's  greatest  problem.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing quoted  by  a  writer  on  India  that  while  one  god  created  all 
men,  each  man  creates  his  own  god.  The  greatest  difference 
between  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Hindu  seems  to  lie  here: 
while  the  Mohammedan  is  neither  ashamed  of  nor  afraid  of  his 
god  and  his  worship,  praying  publicly  five  times  a  day,  the  Hindu 
crouches  in  a  shadow  of  fear  and  is  continually  trying  to  buy 
favors  of  his  gods.  The  bull  which  is  sacred  to  the  Hindu,  who 
allows  the  animal  the  right  of  way  in  city  streets,  is  sometimes 
killed  by  the  Mohammedan— who  considers  it  nothing  but  meat 
— a  heinous  crime  in  Hindu  eyes,  which  is  liable  to  start  trou- 
ble at  once. 

Caste,  we  found,  is  a  social  code  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  religion,  but  is  in  no  way  one  of  its  fundamental  principles, 
having  been  developed  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  supremacy  of 
the  priests.  The  four  original  castes  are  so  subdivided  now  that 
it  is  unlikely  anyone  knows  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  their 


When   India   replaces  the  cumbersome  elephant   and   camel   with   less 
picturesque  but  more  useful  railways  and  trolleys,  then  will  her  tra- 
ditions and  her  superstitions  receive  a  sad  blow.     But — will  she 
ever  do  it,  even  to  stimulate  trade? 


India   is    steeped — boiled — in 
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gin  or  their  1  being,     It  eivable  ; 

Mv.it  a  number  of  human  beings  living  in  the  limits  of  one 
country  cm  live  so  utterly  apart  ami  aloof  in  their  interests  and 
lives  as  the  Indian  people.  There  is  I'm  cur  explanatioi 
and  superstition  with  which  all  religions  save<  hristian  an-  tainted. 
To  mingle  with  the  world  a  native  must  practically  renounce 
his  caMe.  tor  one  great  fundamental  of  the  caste  system  i-  the 
eating  of  food  in  a  publi<  ooked  onlj  bj  .1  Brahman,  or  by 

a  man  of  the  same  caste;  therefore  the  Brahmans  necessarily 
control  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  since  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
do  not  render  food  impure  by  touching  it.  By  the  same  token 
the  profession — if  one  may  s,,  call  it — of  Brahman  is  lucrative 
in  many  ways.       This  right,  handed  down  by  inheritance,  must  be 

broken  before  India's  three 
h  u  n  d  r  e  d  and  twenty-three 
millions  can  be  lifted  into  the 
light  of  day  through  the  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  that 
Britain  offers  but  cannot  force 
upon  so  great  a  multitude. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  few  enlightened  Indians 
who  have  thrown  caste  to  the 
four  winds  and  mingled  with 
the  world,  that  they  take  the 
world's  view  of  the  necessity 
for  enlightenment  of  their 
countrymen ;  that  improvement 
in  social  conditions  can  be  ac- 
complished alone  through  the 
education  which  necessarily 
means  the  total  abolishment  of 
caste.  The  Maharaja  of  Ba- 
roda  and  the  Rajah  of  Gondal 
are  notable  among  those  who 
have  relinquished  caste  and 
are  very  progressive.  "Intel- 
lectual stagnation"  is  the 
disease  of  India's  great  ma- 
jority, according  to  Dr.  Chan- 
dra Ray,  the  student  of  In- 
dian conditions,  one  of  the 
few  educated  and  enlightened 
high-caste  natives  who  has  the 
temerity  to  accuse  his  caste 
equals  and  superiors  of  bad 
faith  and  super-selfishness  in 
the  support  of  a  social  system 
which  makes  only  for  the  good  of  the  few  and  the  misery  of 
millions.  His  remedy  is  the  remedy  of  all  true  reformers  since 
the  time  of  Christ — "From  the  inside  out." 

Is  there  anything  really  modern  in  India  that  has  not  been 
nurtured  by  the  British  ?  I  saw  nothing ;  but  1  did  see  much  that 
is  wonderful  in  the  great  organizations  and  institutions  in  the 
large  cities,  notably  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  progress  of  the 
potentates  mentioned  above  is  due  to  British  influence  and  ex- 
ample, and  it  is  only  through  these  and  other  rulers,  or  these 
high-caste  men  and  women  who  throw  off  the  yoke  of  supersti- 
tion and  caste  and  ignorance  to  bring  the  world  of  to-day  into 
India,  that  the  people  will  respond  to  the  call  of  a  nation  able  to 
rule  itself.  India  is  rich  in  lamentable  ignorance ;  it  is  doubtful 
if  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  population  can  read  and  write. 
'When  the  native  rulers  discourage  caste,  child  marriage,  fakir 
worship  and  superstition,  and  encourage  education  and  sanita- 
tion, then  India  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  become  worthy  of  the 
home  rule  that  some  of  her  people  have  been  howling  for. 

The  occidental  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  and  to 
sympathize  with  a  race  whose  one  great  dominating  influence  is  a 
religion  of  everyday  life,  a  religion  of  superstitions. 

Agitators  are  always  busy  trying  to  prove  British  government 
in  India  a  failure.  The  traveler  who  sees  with  unbiased  eyes 
finds  a  country  with  over  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
people  so  saturated  with  superstition  and  ignorance,  so  strongly 
rooted  in  religious  laws,  so  divided  in  caste  custom  and  diversity 
of  creed,  that  he  marvels,  as  I  did,  how  in  forty  years  Great 
Britain  has  accomplished  so  much  without  recourse  to  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  Indian  tradition  by  force. 

Great  Britain  certainly  stands  ready  to  hammer  the  wedge  of 
social  awakening  when  India  will  suffer  it  to  be  inserted. 
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The  picture  above  shows  the  Colonel  with  his  famous  smile 
starting  on  a  bear  hunt  in  Colorado.  Below,  on  his  famous 
African  trip,  he  is  as  delighted  as  Kermit  with  their  first  "kill." 
To  the  right  he  is  interviewing  a  South  American  brown  boy 
and  his  long-horned  trotting  steer.  On  the  following  page  is 
the  Roosevelt  canoe  disappearing  down  the  famous  River  of 
Doubt  which  the  Colonel  surveyed  in  the  wilds  of  Brazil;  and 
Nhambiquara  women  and  children.  Below  the  Colonel  is 
watching  a  mussurama  swallow  a  venomous  jararaca,  and 
in  the  last  photograph  he  is  riding  Bleistein 


Colonel  Roosevelt 

in  the 

Brazilian 

Wilderness 

A  Reminiscence 
By  Anthony  Fiala 


CHRISTMAS 
Eve,  1913, 
Colonel  Roosevelt 
returned  from  a  suc- 
cessful jaguar  hunt 
and  the  entire  party 
of  Americans  and 
Brazilians  left  the 
town  of  Corumba 
aboard  a  little  stern- 
wheel  steamer,  on  the 
first  leg  of  our  voy- 
age of  exploration. 

On     New    Year's 

eve  we  tied  up  to  the 

bank   of  the   stream 

in  the  thick  tropical  forest,  and  took  to  our  hammocks,  for  on 

the  morrow  was  to  be  a  jaguar  hunt. 

Brazilian  custom  is  to  take  a  tiny  cup  of  coffee  on  arising, 
most  delicious  coffee  it  is,  too.  Breakfast  is  served  at  eleven  or 
noon — rather  a  hardship. for  the  Americans  in  the  party  accus- 
tomed to  good  breakfasts  at  home,  particularly  for  the.  Colonel, 
for  he  always  preferred  a  substantial  breakfast  and  a  light  lunch, 
often  no  lunch  at  all.  That  morning  we  each  had  our  cup  of 
coffee  and  then  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Colonel  Rondon  and  Ker- 
mit got  their  guns.  In  the  party  there  was  also  a  fine  athletic- 
looking  Brazilian  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  a  tough,  sinewy, 
grizzled  captain  of  police  who  seemed  about  eight  or  ten  years 
older.  Several  native  guides  completed  the  personnel  of  the  party. 
The  hunters  cut  their  way  into  the  forest  just  a  little  before 
seven  o'clock.  Harper  (the  Colonel's  secretary)  and  1  left  a 
few  minutes  later  to  see  if  we  could  get  some  birds.  The  forest 
was  a  maze  of  large  vines,  spring  plants  and  all  sorts  of  tropical 
vegetation.  It  demanded  constant  use  of  the  machete  to  force 
our  way  through  the  entanglement.  We  had  hoped  to  see  some 
birds  around  the  water,  but  were  disappointed.  I  spied,  however, 
a  muscovy  duck  seated  on  the  dead  limb  of  what  had  once  been  a 


Hunter."     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     From  "African  Game  Trails" 
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AMERICAN 
GONE  WEST" 


magnificent  tree. 
The  bird  was  over  a 
hundred  feet  from 
the  ground  but  one 
could  not  mistake  the 
characteristic  white 
patch  on  the  wing. 

She  was  outside 
the  range  of  Har- 
per's shotgun.  So  I 
fired  at  the  duck 
with  my  rifle  —  a 
twenty-two  calibre — 
and  brought  the  bird 
fluttering  toward  the 
ground.  On  strik- 
ing the  green  she 
started  off  on  a  sur- 
prisingly swift  run 
with  Harper  and 
myself  in  chase.  It 
was  an  exciting  chase  toward  the  forest  with  the  thought  troubling 
us  that  the  bird  would  disappear  among  the  dark  trees.  But  I 
caught  sight  of  the  duck  going  over  a  rise  of  ground  and  fired 
quickly,  killing  it.  The  bird  had  two  bullet  wounds,  the  last  one 
clear  through  the  body. 

In  the  long  chase  after  the  duck  we  had  lost  sense  of  direction 
somewhat  and  in  consequence  had  a  difficult  time  reaching  the 
ship.  I  knew  the  general  direction  for  I  had  my  compass,  but  in 
that  maze  of  swamps  and  trees  with  a  river  that  moves  through 
the  forest  in  numerous  snaky  curves  one  had  to  be  very  careful. 
It  was  hot,  tiring  work  cutting  a  way  back  through  the  forest,  for 
we  had  lost  the  way  we  blazed  in.  It  was  past  noon  when  we 
finally  cut  through  the  thick  growth  on  the  river  and  were  de- 
lighted to  see  our  steamer  in  front  of  us. 

Taking  our  prize  aboard,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Colonel's  party  had  not  returned.  We  were  worried,  for  we  had 
reason  to  know  how  easy  it  was  for  anyone  to  lose  his  way  in  the 
interminable  forest.  We  were  hungry,  but  we  all  waited  for  the 
return  of  the  hunting  party  before  eating,  for  we  knew  that  they 
had  nothing  with  them  to  eat.  They  had  not  expected  a  long 
hunt.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  a  tired  guide  came  in  from  the 
forest  and  dropped  down  on  deck  to  rest  against  the  steamer's 
rail.  He  stated  that  the  party  had  followed  the  jaguars  so  far 
toward  the  south  that  they  could  not  return  to  the  boat,  that  they 
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decided  to  cut  through  to  the  river  from  where  the  hunt  would 
end.  Early  in  the  morning  he  had  been  sent  back  with  the  in- 
formation and  instruction  for  the  captain  of  the  steamer  to  go 
down  stream  and  look  for  the  party.  The  guide  was  all  in.  He 
said  he  had  been  traveling  along  the  river  bank  since  eleven 
o'clock,  for  that  was  the  only  way  he  could  find  the  steamer.  The 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Over  the  Mountain  by  Chinese  Caravan  Through 
the  Brigand  Country — -Housekeeping  in  Way- 
side Temples — Pigs  as  Playmates  and  Provender 

By  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  M.A. 

Photographs  by  Yvette  Borup  Andrews,  Co-author 
of  "Camps  and  Trails  in  China" 


The  Mosos  of  Yiin-nan  province  are  semi-Tibetan  in 
their  life  and  customs.     The  Moso  herder  is  a  dev- 
otee of  "buttered  tea,"  prepared  by  churn- 
ing fresh  butter  into  hot  tea 


WEdis- 
patched 
half  our 
equipment  to 
Ta-li  Fu,  and 
three  days 
later  we  our- 
selves  left 
Yiin-nan  F  u 
at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the 
morning  after 
an  intermina- 
ble wait  for 
our  caravan. 
Through  the 
kindness  of 
Mr.  Page,  a 
house  boat 
was  put  at  our 
disposal  and 
we  sailed 
across  the  up- 
per end  of  the 
beautiful  lake 
which  lies  just 
outside  the 
city  and  inter- 
c  e  p  t  e  d  the 
caravan  twen- 
ty-five li  ( one- 
third  of  an 
English  mile 
in  this  province)  from  Yiin-nan  Fu.  On  the  way  we  passed  a 
number  of  cormorant  fishers,  each  with  ten  or  a  dozen  birds  sitting 
quietly  upon  the  boat  with  outspread  wings  drying  their  feathers. 
Every  bird  has  a  ring  about  its  neck,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
swallowing  the  fish  which  it  catches  by  diving  into  the  water. 

After  waiting  an  hour  for  our  caravan  we  saw  the  long  train  of 
mules  and  horses  winding  up  the  hill  toward  us.  There  were  seven- 
teen altogether,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  rode  the  cook  clinging  des- 
perately with  both  hands  to  a  diminutive  mule,  his  long  legs  dang- 
ling and  a  look  of  utter  wretchedness  upon  his  face.  Just  before  the 
caravan  reached  us  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  cook  laboriously  pulled 
on  a  suit  of  yellow  oilskins  which  we  had  purchased  for  him  in 
Yiin-nan  Fu.  These,  together  with  a  huge  yellow  hat,  completed 
a  picture  which  made  us  roar  with  laughter ;  Heller  gave  the  cap- 
tion for  it  when  he  shouted,  "Here  comes  the  'Yellow  Peril.'  ' 

We  surveyed  the  tiny  horses  with  dismay.  As  Heller  vainly 
tried  to  get  his  girth  tight  enough  to  keep  the  saddle  from  sliding 
over  the  animal's  tail  he  exclaimed,  "Is  this  a  horse  or  a  squirrel 
I'm  trying  to  ride  ?"  But  it  was  not  so  bad  when  we  finally  climbed 
aboard  and  found  that  we  did  not  crush  the  little  brutes.  A  seventy- 
pound  box  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  with  a  few  odds  and  ends  on 
top  made  a  pack  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  This  is 
heavy  even  for  a  large  animal  and  for  these  tiny  mules  seemed  an 
impossibility,  but  it  is  the  usual  weight,  and  the  business-like  way 
in  which  they  moved  off  showed  that  they  were  not  overloaded. 
The  Yiin-nan  pack  saddle  is  a  remarkably  ingenious  arrange- 
ment. The  load  is  strapped  with  a  rawhide  to  a  double  A-shaped 
frame  which  fits  loosely  over  a  second  saddle  on  the  animal's  back 
and  is  held  in  place  by  its  own  weight.  If  a  mule  falls  the  pack 
comes  off  and,  moreover,  it  can  be  easily  removed  if  the  road  is 
bad  or  whenever  a  stop  is  made.  It  has  the  great  disadvantage, 
however,  of  giving  the  horses  serious  back  sores,  which  receive  but 
scanty  attention  from  the  w.afus  (muleteers). 


When  we  were  fairly  started  upon  our  long  ride  to  Ta-li  Fu 
the  time  slipped  by  in  a  succession  of  delightful  days.  Since  this 
was  the  main  caravan  route  the  mafus  had  regular  stages, 
beyond  which  they  would  not  go.  If  we  did  not  stop  for  luncheon 
the  march  could  be  ended  early  in  the  afternoon  and  we  could 
settle  ourselves  for  the  night  in  a  temple  which  always  proved  a 
veritable  haven  of  rest  after  a  long  day  in  the  saddle.  A  few 
pages  from  my  wife's  journal  of  September  fifteenth  describes 
our  camp  at  Lu-ho-we  and  our  life  on  the  road  to  Ta-li  Fu : 

We  are  sitting  on  the  porch  of  an  old,  old  temple.  It  is  on  a 
hilltop  in  a  forest  grove  with  the  gray-walled  town  lying  at  our 
feet.  The  sun  is  flooding  the  flower-filled  courtyard  and  throwing 
bars  of  golden  light  through  the  twisted  branches  of  a  bent  old 
pine,  over  the  stone 
well  and  into  the  dim 
recesses  behind  the  altar 
where  a  benevolent  idol 
grins  down  upon  us. 

We  have  been  in  the 
saddle  for  eight  hours 
and  it  is  enchanting  to 
rest  in  this  peaceful, 
aged  temple.  Outside 
children  are  shouting 
and  laughing,  but  all  is 
quiet  here  save  for  the 
drip  of  water  in  t  h  e 
well,  and  the  chatter  of 
a  magpie  on  the  pine 
tree.  Today  we  made 
the  stage  in  one  long 
march  and  now  we  can 
rest  and  browse  among 
our  books  or  wander 
with  a  gun  along  the 
cool,  tree-shaded  paths. 

The  sun  is  hot  at 
midday,  although  the 
mornings  and  evenings 
are  cold,  and  tonight 
we  shall  build  a  fra- 
grant fire  of  yellow 
pine,  and  talk  for  an 
hour  before  we  go  to 
sleep  upon  the  porch, 
where  we  can  see  the 
moon  come  up  and  the  . 
stars  shining  so  low 
that  they  seem  like  tiny 
lanterns  in  the  sky. 

It  is  seven  d  n  vr  s 
since  we  left  Yiin  :an 
Fu  and  each  night  "we 
have  come  to  temples 
such  as  this.  There  is 
an  inexpressible  charm 
about  them,  lying 
asleep,  as  it  were, 
among  the  trees  of  their 
courtyards,  with  state- 
ly, pillared  porches  and 
picturesque  gables  up- 
turned to  the  sky.  They 
seem  so  very,  very  old 
and  filled  with  such 
great  calm  and  peace. 


Eggs  in  the  Snow  Mountain  country 
where  the  travelers  camped  were  eight 
cents  (Mexican)  a  dozen  and  game 
was  plenty,  especially  porcupine,  which 
is  considered  a  delicacy  by 
the  country  men 
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Sometimes  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  town  and  we 
ride  through  long  streets  between  dirty  houses,  swarming  with 
ragged  women,  filthy  men,  and  screaming  children  ;  suddenly  we 
come  to  the  dilapidated  entrance  of  our  temple,  pass  through  a 
courtyard,  close  the  huge  gates  and  are  in  another  world. 

We  leave  early  every  morning  and  the  boys  are  up  long  before 
dawn.     As  we  sleepily  open  our  eyes  we  see  their  dark   figures' 
silhouetted  against  the  brilliant  camp  fire,  hear  the  yawns  of  the 
mafus  and  the  contented  crunching  of  the  mules  as  they  chew 
their  beans. 

Wu  appears  with  a  lantern  and  calls  out  the  hour  and  before 


The  Chinese  suspension  bridge  plays  quite  an  important  part  in  coun- 
try life,  and  near  it  one  usually  sees  the  hillsides  beautifully  terraced 
for  rice  paddies,  water   from  the  river  or  mountain  stream 
being  diverted  by  irrigating  ditches 

we  have  fully  dressed  the  odor  of  coffee  has  found  its  way  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  temple,  and  a  breakfast  of  pancakes,  eggs 
and  oatmeal  is  awaiting  on  the  folding  table  spread  with  a  clean 
white  cloth.  While  we  are  eating,  the  beds  are  packed,  and  the 
loads  retied,  the  work  being  accompanied  by  a  running  fire  of 
exhortations  to  the  mafus  who  cause  us  endless  trouble. 

They  are  a  hard  lot,  these  mafus.  Force  seems  to  be  the  only- 
thing  they  understand  and  kindness  produces  no  results.  If  the 
march  is  long  and  we  stop  for  tiffin  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
get  them  started  within  three  hours  without  the  aid  of  threats. 
Once  after  a  long  halt  when  all  seemed  ready,  we  rode  ahead  only 
to  wait  by  the  roadside  for  hours  before  the  caravan  arrived.  As 
soon  as  we  were  out  of  sight  they  had  begun  to  shoe  their  mules 
and  that  night  we  did  not  make  our  stage  until  long  after  dark. 

In  the  morning  when  we  see  the  first  loads  actually  on  the  horses 
we  ride  off  at  the  head  of  the  caravan  followed  by  a  straggling  line 
of  mules  and  horses  picking  their  way  over  the  jagged  stones  of 
the  road.  It  is  delightful  in  the  early  morning,  for  the  air  is  fresh 
and  brisk  like  that  of  October  at  home,  but  later  in  the  day  when 
the  sun  is  higher  it  is  uncomfortably  hot,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
a  bit  of  shade  where  we  can  rest  until  the  caravan  arrives. 

The  roads  are  execrable.  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  which 
says :  "A  road  is  good  for  ten  years  and  bad  for  ten  thousand,-' 
and  this  applies  most  excellently  to  those  of  Yiin-nan.  The  main 
caravan  highways  are  paved  with  huge  stones  to  make  them  pass- 
able during  the  rainy  season,  but  after  a  few  years'  wear  the 
blocks  become  broken  and  irregular,  the  earth  is  washed  from  be- 
tween them  and  they  are  upturned  at  impossible  angles.  The 
result  is  a  chaotic  mass  which  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  can 
be  called  a  road.  Where  the  stones  are  still  in  place  they  have 
been  worn  to  such  glasslike  smoothness  by  the  thousands  of  pass- 
ing mules  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  walk  upon  them.  As 
a  result  a  caravan  avoids  the  paving  whenever  it  can  find  a  path 
and  sometimes  dozens  of  deeply  cut  trails  wind  over  the  hills 
beside  the  road. 

We  are  seldom  on  level  ground,  for  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire 
province  is  mountainous  and  soon  we  have  lost  count  of  the  ranges 
we  have  crossed.  It  is  slow,  hard  work,  toiling  up  the  steep  moun- 
tainsides, but  once  on  the  ridges  where  the  country  is  spread  out 
below  us  like  a  great,  green  relief  map,  there  is  a  wonderful 


"Every  day  we  passed  chairs  or,  as  we  named  them,  'mountain  schoon- 
ers,'  in   each   of  which  a  fat  Chinaman   sprawled   while  two  or   four 
sweating  coolies  bore  him  up  hill" 


exhilaration, 
and  we 
climb  higher 
with  a  joy- 
ous sense  of 
freedom. 

Yiin-nan 
means 
"south  of 
the  cloud" 
and  every 
morning  the 
peaks  about 
us  are 
shrouded  in 
fog.     Some- 


times 

veil 

mists 

float 

the 

tain 


t  h  e 
-like 
still 
about 
moun- 
t  0  p  s 
when  we 
climb  into 
them,  and 
we  are  sud- 
denly envel- 
oped i  n  a 
wet,  gray 
blanket 
which  sends 
us  shivering 


Footbinding  is  still  prevalent  in  Interior  China,  as 
it  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  girls'  feet  are 
bandaged  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven,  the 
toes  being  bent  under  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  some 
instances  little  girls  sleep  away  from  the  family 
dwelling  so  their  moans  may  not  disturb 
their  elders 


into  the 
coats  tied  to 
our  saddles. 

For  centuries  this  road  has  been  one  of  the  main  trade  arteries 
through  the  province,  and  with  the  total  lack  of  conservation  ideas 
so  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  every  available  bit  of  natural 
forest  has  been  cut  away.  As  a  result,  the  mountains  are  desert 
wastes  of  sandstone  alternating  with  grass-covered  hills,  sometimes 
clothed  with  groves  of  pines  or  spruces.  These  trees  have  all 
been  planted,  and  ere  they  have  reached  a  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  will  yield  to  the  insistent  demand  for  wood,  which  is 
ever  present  with  the  Chinese. 

The  ignorance  of  the  need  of  forest  conservation  is  an  illumin- 
ating commentary  on  Chinese  education.  Mr.  William  Hanna,  a 
missionary  of  Ta-li  Fu,  told  us  that  one  day  he  was  riding  over 
this  same  road  with  a  Chinese  gentleman,  a  deep  scholar,  who  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  the  province.  Point- 
ing to  the  barren  hills  washed  clean  of  soil  and  deeply  worn  by 
countless  floods,  Mr.  Hanna  remarked  that  all  this  could  have  been 
prevented,  and  that  instead  of  a  rocky  waste  there  might  have 
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The  artistic  home  of  a  missionary  at  Ta-li  Fu  shows  Japanese  beauty 
and  grood  taste  combined  with  Occidental  efficiency  and  comfort 


The  main  street  of  Ta-li  Fu,  an 
important  fur  market,  is  usually 
full  of  life.  The  town  was  the 
scene  of  great  massacre  during 
the  Mohammedan  war,  when  the 
Chinese  captured  the  city 
through  the  treachery  of  its 
commander  and  turned  the 
streets  into  rivers  of 
blood 


A  young  Chinese  woman  always  goes  home  to  see  her  mother  at  New 
Year's  time,  mounted  on  a  mule  or  horse,  and  clad  in  gorgeous  hues. 
She  takes  with  her  as  many  of  her  children  as  possible,  as  much  work 
as  she  can  carry  for  the  home  folks  to  do,  and  outstays  her  welcome 
to  such  a  degree  that  her  raid  on  the  old  home  is  quite 
a  source  of  terror  to  the  family 


**»<t*55i*wi 


Hunting  monkeys  is  one  of  the  sports  of  China  mountain  travel.     The 

gibbon  has  unusually  long  arms,  a  round  head  and  is  tailless.     These 

monkeys  travel  in  troops,  are  known  as  "tree  walkers," 

and  can  move  very  rapidly 


This  crumbling  pagoda  at  Ta-li  Fu  is  impressive  in  its  height,  which 

indicates   that  it   was   built   as   a   memorial   to   some   great   or    rich 

personage,  for  in  China  pagodas,  usually  built  of  brick  or 

porcelain,  are  not  connected  with  temples  as  in  India 
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been  a  green  and  fertile  hillside,  had  the  trees  been  left   to  grow. 

The  Chinese  scholar  listened  in  amazement  to  facts  which  even- 
western  school-boy  has  learned  ere  he  is  twelve  years  old,  but  of 
which  he  was  ignorant  because  they  are  not  a  part  of  Confucius' 
teachings.  To  study  modern  science  is  considered  a  waste  of 
time  by  the  orthodox  Chinese,  for  "everything  good  must  be  old." 
and  all  his  life  he  delves  into  the  past  utterly  neglectful  of  the 
present. 

Every  valley  along  the  road  was  green  with  rice  fields  and  this, 
together  with  the  deforesta- 
tion of  the  mountains,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  almost  total 
lack  of  animal  life.  Night 
after  night  we  set  traps  about 
our  temple  camps  only  to  find 
them  untouched  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  were  no  mam- 
mals, with  the  exception  of  a 
few  red-bellied  squirrels  (Cal- 
losciurus  erythroeus  sub  sp.) 
and  now  and  then  a  tree  shrew 
(Tupaia  belangeri  chinensis). 
The  latter  is  an  interesting 
species.  Although  it  is  an  In- 
sectivore,  and  a  relative  of  the 
tiny  shrews  which  live  in  holes 
and  under  logs,  it  has  squirrel- 
like habits  and  in  appearance 
is  like  a  squirrel,  to  which  it  is 
totally  unrelated.  Instead  of 
the  thinly  haired  mouselike 
tails  of  the  ordinary  shrews 
the  tupaias  have  developed 
long  bushy  tails  and  in  fact 
look  and  act  so  much  like 
squirrels  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  the  white  residents 
of  Yiin-nan,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  them  run  about  the  hedges 
and  walls  of  their  courtyards,  that  the  two  are  quite  unrelated. 
The  tree  shrews  are  found  only  in  Asia  and  are  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  a  superficial  resemblance  between  unre- 
lated animals  with  similar  habits.  A  study  of  their  anatomy  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  distinct  group  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  monkeys  (lemurs). 

The  main  caravan  roads  of  Yiin-nan  held  little  of  interest  for 
us  as  naturalists,  but  as  students  of  native  customs  they  were 
fascinating,  for  the  life  of  the  province  passed  before  us  in 
panoramic  completeness.  Chinese  villages  wherever  we  have  seen 
them  are  marvels  of  utter  and  abandoned  filth  and  although  those 
of  Yiin-nan  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  they  are  considerably 
better  than  the  coast  cities. 


Cormorant  fishing  is  great  fun — except  for  the  cormorant.     It  must 

be  the  refinement  of  torture  to  catch  a  fine  fat  fish  with  the  bill  and 

be  prevented  by  a  ring  about  the  neck  from  swallowing  the 

delicious  tid-bits,  fins,  scales,  wriggles  and  tails 


Pigs,  chickens,  I  nd  cows  live  in  happy  communion  with 

the  human  inmates  of  the  houses,  the  pigs  especially  being  treated 
as  we  favor  dogs  at  home.  The  natives  urn-  pleasant  and 
friendly  and  seemed  to  be  industrious.  Wherever  the  deforesta- 
tions had  left  sufficient  soil  on  the  lower  hillsides,  patches  of  corn 
took  the  place  of  the  former  poppy  fields  for  opium.  In  V**> 
the  Empress  Dowager  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  growing  of 
opium,  and  gave  guarantees  to  the  British  that  it  would  be  entirely 
stamped  out  during  the  next  ten  years.     Strangely  enough  these 

promises  have  been  faithfully 
kept,  and  in  Yiin-nan  the  hill- 
sides, which  were  once  white 
with  poppy  blossoms,  are  now 
yellow  with  corn.  In  all  our 
two  thousand  miles  of  riding 
over  unfrequented  trails  and 
in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
places  we  found  only  one  in- 
stance where  opium  was  being 
cultivated.  The  mandarin  of 
each  district,  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  makes  peri- 
odical excursions  during  the 
seasons  when  the  poppy  is  in 
blossom,  cuts  down  the  plants 
if  any  are  found,  and  punishes 
the  owners.  China  deserves 
the  greatest  credit  for  so  suc- 
cessfully dealing  with  a  ques- 
tion which  affects  such  a  large 
part  of  her  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people  and  which 
presents  such  unusual  difficul- 
ties because  of  its  economic 
importance.  Just  across  the 
frontier  in  Burma  opium  is 
grown  freely  and  much  is 
smuggled  into  Yiin-nan.  Therefore  its  use  has  by  no  means  been 
abandoned,  especially  in  the  south  of  the  province,  and  in  some 
towns  it  is  smoked  openly  in  the  tea  houses.    .    .    . 

Every  day  we  passed  chairs,  or  as  we  named  them  "mountain 
schooners,"  in  each  of  which  a  fat  Chinaman  sprawled  while  two 
or  four  sweating  coolies  bore  him  up  the  hill.  The  chair  is  rigged 
between  a  pair  of  long  bamboo  poles  and>  consists  of  two  sticks 
swung  by  ropes  on  which  is  piled  a  heap  of  bedding.  Overhead 
a  light  bamboo  frame  supports  a  piece  of  yellow  oilcloth,  which 
completely  shuts  in  the  occupant,  except  from  the  front  and  rear. 
The  Chinese  consider  it  undignified  to  walk,  or  even  to  ride, 
and  if  one  is  about  to  make  an  official  visit  nothing  less  than  a 
four-man  chair  is  required.  Haste  is  just  as  much  tabooed  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


"Camping"  in  Yiin-nan  does  not  mean  the  discomforts  of  a  tent,  but 

all   the   comforts   of   home   in   the   peaceful   old   temples,   with   their 

stately  pillared  porches,  often  dilapidated,  but  always  welcoming,  and 

shutting  out  the  confusion  of  streets  swarming  with  noisy 

women,  filthy  men  and  ragged  children 


The  dead  of  China  are  directed  to  their  last  resting-place  by  the  village 

wise  man  who  advises  upon  the  spot  where  the  departed  shall  be  laid 

as  well  as  the  date  of  burial — often   resulting  in  coffins  unburied  for 

years.     This  advice  is  imparted  for  sums  varying  from  two  to 

two  thousand   dollars 
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S.    MINISTER, 


TRAVEL     CLUB  "DINNER 


THE  Peace  Celebration  Dinner  of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 
held  at  the  Aldine  Club  on  December  18th  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  gathering  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Club. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  people  in  all  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  taxing 
the  Aldine  Club  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  A  round  thousand 
made  applications  for  this  dinner,  and  the  problem  that  now  faces 
the  dinner  committee  is  to  find  a  banquet  hall  large  enough  to 
meet  its  rapidly  growing  demands,  for  over  three  hundred  who 
applied  in  the  last  two  days  had  to  be  refused,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  committee. 

As  President  Henry  Collins  Walsh  remarked  in  a  brief  intro- 
ductory address,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Club  hardly  needed  to  be 
commented  upon,  it  was  a  self-evident  fact.  After  congratulating 
the  Club  be- 
cause it  was 
celebrating  a 
peace  with  vic- 
tory ,  Mr. 
Walsh  intro- 
duced the  first 
speaker  of  the 
evening,  Hon- 
orable Abram 
I.  Elkus,  our 
former  Am- 
bassador to 
Turkey.  Prac- 
tically the  full 
text  of  Am- 
bassador E  1  - 
kus'  very  inter- 
esting address 
is  published  in 
another  section 
of  this  issue  of 
Travel.  I  n 
the  address 
h  e  emphasized 
well  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  weld  together  the  varied 
nationalities  of  Southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

Mr.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the  famous  explorer,  just  returned 
from  an  Arctic  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
was  the  next  speaker.  He  modestly  refrained  from  dwelling  at 
length  upon  his  own  remarkable  experience  but  devoted  most  of 
his  address  to  showing  what  the  Arctic  regions  could  do  toward 
helping  to  solve  a  problem  that  is  looming  large  before  the  civil- 
ized world  today — the  food  problem.  This  was  a  revelation  to 
people  who  look  upon  the  Arctic  regions  as  mere  unproductive 
and  barren  wastes  offering  no  material  advantage  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  discovery.  The  explorer  explained  how  the  world's 
storehouse  of  food  has  been  increased  by  the  breeding  of  the  rein- 
deer in  Lapland  and  how  readily  this  successful  experiment  could 
be  extended  to  the  regions  of  Northern  Canada,  Labrador  and 
Alaska  as  well  as  in  sections  of  Siberia.  But  there  is  a  denizen 
of  the  northlands  of  even  greater  value  than  the  caribou  or  rein- 
deer and  this  is  the  musk-ox,  an  animal  comparatively  tame  and 
easily  domesticated,  as  good  for  meat  and  milk  production  as  the 
cow,  but  possessing  wool  like  a  sheep.  Unlike  the  reindeer,  the 
musk-ox  is  able  to  defend  itself  in  herds  against  the  wolves,  a 
great  advantage  in  northern  latitudes.  Mr.  Stefansson  is  well 
fitted  to  expatiate  upon  the  food  in  the  Arctic  regions,  for  his 
stores  of  provisions  went  down  with  his  ship,  the  Karluk,  and 
thereafter  he  and  his  party  subsisted  on  the  game  procured  by 


A  corner  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  dinner  ever  held  by  the  Travel  Club.     Those  desiring  copies 

of  this  picture  in  large  size  may  procure  them  for  $1.50  each  from  Hughes  &  Estabrook, 

251  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


their  rifles.  The  expedition  was  given  up  for  lost  because  of  the 
news  of  the  sinking  of  the  Karluk,  but  Stefansson  and  his  com- 
rades, by  their  endurance  and  ingenuity,  have  added  a  new  chap- 
ter to  polar  work  and  exploration.  Five  of  Mr.  Stefansson's  com- 
rades are  now  engaged  in  drifting  on  an  ice  cake  from  Alaska 
over  the  top  of  the  world  in  the  hope  and  belief  of  coming  out 
upon  a  new  continent  or  discovering  islands  believed  to  be  in  this 
path  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Siberia.  In  the  long  and  heroic 
annals  of  Arctic  exploration  no  greater  or  more  daring  venture 
has  been  undertaken.  Mr.  Stefansson  himself  intended  to  lead 
this  expedition,  but  an  attack  of  typhoid  rendered  him,  for  the 
time  being,  unfit  for  further  Arctic  service  and  compelled  his 
return  to  civilization.     During  his  five  years  in  the  Arctic  he  has 

been  adding 
new  islands  to 
our  maps  and 
exploring  ap- 
proximately a 
quarter  million 
square  miles  of 
unknown  terri- 
tory, collecting 
specimens  and 
much  scientific 
data  which  will 
form  an  im- 
portant section 
in  the  history 
and  develop- 
ment of  the 
North. 

The  only 
cause  for  re- 
g  r e  t  i  n  the 
course  o  f  t  h  e 
evening  was 
the  fact  that 
Captain  Alfred 
C  a  r  p  e  n  - 
ter,  V.  C,  commander  of  the  Vindictive  in  the  famous  Zee- 
brugge  enterprise,  was  unable  to  be  present,  a  sudden  attack  of 
the  prevalent  influenza  preventing  his  recounting  the  story  of  his 
amazing  feat  in  bottling  up  the  U-boats  in  the  Zeebrugge  enter- 
prise where  it  is  estimated  his  own  ship  was  hit  no  less  than  a 
thousand  times.  Plowever,  a  volunteer  speaker  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Kathleen  Burke,  founder  of  the  Scotch  Hospital 
in  France,  who  has  received  several  decorations  in  recognition  of 
her  work,  among  them  the  Order  of  the  "Golden  Palms"  of 
France  and  that  of  "Commander  of  the  British  Empire"  from 
the  King  of  England,  and  who  has  been  made  honorary  colonel 
of  the  138th  Field  Artillery,  a  Kentucky  regiment.  She  thrilled 
and  moved  her  hearers  by  her  graphic  picturing  of  some  of  her 
experiences  at  the  front,  where  she  has  spent  most  of  her  time 
since  August,  1914,  until  the  present,  and  by  her  eloquent  appeal 
for  a  continuation  of  American  support  to  the  splendid  work  of 
the  Red  Cross — a  work  which  she  declared  would  still  be  neces- 
sary because  of  the  many  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  needing  care 
and  attention,  and  the  continued  warfare  and  troubled  conditions 
in  several  European  countries,  despite  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Judging  from  the  attention  and  applause  of  her  hearers,  Miss 
Burke's  timely  appeal  fell  upon  receptive  minds  and  the  Red 
Cross  should  receive  more  aid  and  interest  because  of  her  appear- 
ance at  the  Peace  Celebration  Dinner  of  the  Travel  Club  of 
America. 
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PEN  PICTURES  ^ 
POST  CARDS  FROM 
PLACESofINTEREST 


A] 


HP  HIS  is  the  famous  bull  ring  at  Gibralfaro,  where  so  many 

■■■  exciting  bull  fights  have  thrilled  the  audiences  that  fill  it  to 

overflowing  whenever  a  bull  fight  is  announced.     This   Malaga 

panorama  is  quite  extensive,  for  on  a  clear  day  the  Sierra  Bul- 

lones  in  Africa 
can  be  seen  plain- 
ly from  this  hill. 
On  the  day  of  a 
bull  fight,  the  ring 
appears  as  a  mass 
of  color  and  ani- 
mation,  which 
spreads  to  the 
streets  and  the 
harbor,  for  the 
whole  family,  and 
especially  the 
feminine  portion, 
must  turn  out  in 
its  best  regalia  on 
these  festive  days 
— when  the  torea- 
dor is  a  handsome 
fellow ! 

A.  B.  S. 


npHIS  Lombard  peasant,  resting,  weary  from  his  labors  in  the 
■*•  fields,  is  in  reality  enjoying  quite  as  peaceful  a  rest  as  he  ap- 
pears to,  for  this  is  the  Campo  Santo,  "Holy  Field"  or  Cemetery 
just  outside  Milan.  This  artistically  executed  tomb  is  of  bronze, 
and  must  have  been 
quite  an  expensive 
proposition  for  the 
heirs.  It  is  possible 
that  this  Lombard 
peasant  had  econo- 
mized through  life 
with  a  view  to  a  mag- 
nificent death.  It 
would  not  have  been 
contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom and  usage  if  he 
had  even  selected  his 
tomb  and  posed  for 
the  statue  before  he 
died.  But  if  the 
statue  is  a  good  like- 
ness the  peasant  must 
have  been  very  near 
death  when  he  posed 
for  it! 

A.  S. 


M ERICA     1 
claim  baseball  as 
her  national  g  a  m  e  , 
hut    variations    <>t    it 
are   found   the  world 
over.      ["hi     1-  nol   a 
picture  of  an  Ameri- 
can bj  street   to  sup- 
port  our  claim   to  the 
National    Game;    the 
boys  are  too  negligee. 
It  is  a  street  scene  in 
Burma,  showing  how 
well    the   native   boys 
there  like  "our"  game. 
They  play  the  game, 
however,   with   varia- 
tions, using  a  wicker- 
work  ball,  which  is  not  touched  with  the  hands  but  caught  on 
shoulder  or  heels.     From  the  Athenian  youth  to  the  American 
boy ;   from  Yankee  to  Burmese — ball   might  well  be  called  the 
universal  game!  B.  A.  K. 


HP  HE  care  that  the  poor  and  sick  receive  in  China  is  well  known 
A  to  be  non-existent  except  for  the  little  the  Christian  missions 
can  do  to  alleviate  conditions.  This  is  an  example  of  what  be- 
comes of  the  indigent  sick — they  are  turned  out  into  the  streets 
to  die.  This  poor  beggar  has  just  drawn  his  last  breath  in  the 
"Dying  Ground"  at  Peking.  Perhaps  if  we  treated  our  beggars 
as  they  do  in  China  there  soon  would  be  less  of  them. 

A.  B.  S. 


I 


N  the  seventeenth  century,  explorers  of  Ceylon  reported  giant 
trees  with  curious  roots,  the  juice  of  which  the  natives  used 

in  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting ways.  Later  we 
find  records  of  how 
the  Spanish  seamen 
used  the  milky  juice 
to  water-proof  their 
cloaks.  Here  in 
Kandy,  Ceylon,  w  e 
see  the  tremendous 
roots  that  are  needed 
to  supply  nourishment 
and  a  foundation  for 
the  immense  top  that 
towers  above.  The 
milky  juice  is  first  re- 
fined by  slow  heating 
and  the  residue  the 
natives  rub  on  their 
limbs  to  dry.  When 
dried  it  is  readily 
peeled  off  and  is  then 
ready  for  conversion 
into  rubber  articles. 
S.  T.  A 
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The  Gold  of  the  Incas 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


produce  as  they  are  not  fond  of 
work. 

We  made  arrangement  to  rent 
the  adobe  house  of  Don  Eman- 
uel Tello,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
twelve  pounds  a  month  for  his 
services  and  the  use  of  his  house. 
Tello  had  a  commission  from 
the  government  and  was  em- 
ployed in  a  capacity  correspond- 
ing to  our  sheriff.  The  follow- 
ing day  our  guide  and  Mara- 
botto  went  to  Llata,  about  five 
leagues  distant,  and  deposited 
over  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
chiefly  in  silver,  with  a  Spanish 
merchant,  which  enabled  us  later 
to  send  Indian  runners  to  Llata 
for  any  supplies  needed  on  the 
river. 

During  the  absence  of  the 
party  at  Llata  the  mining  en- 
gineer and  I  walked  down  four 
miles  to  Culquis  Bridge  and  ex- 
amined several  playas  for  evi- 
dence of  test  pits  said  to  have 
been  dug  by  one  of  the  promoters 
on  his  original  exploration  trip. 
We  found  numerous  traces  of 
these  and  noted  their  location  and 
condition  on  our  map.  The  next 
day  tents  were  erected  at  the 
bridge,  the  gold  rocker  put  to- 
gether, a  dozen  native  workmen 
engaged,  and  a  pit  dug  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet.  The  engineer 
was  satisfied  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  soil  that  there  was 
no  coarse  gold  there,  and  we 
had  not  intended  to  pan  the  con- 
centrates from  the  rocker;  but 
an  Indian,  a  former  employee  of 
the  men  who  had  owned  and  ex- 
plored the  mine,  had  grabbed  a 
pan,  filled  it  with  the  concen- 
trates, and  proceeded  to  wash  it 
in  the  river.  When  the  panning 
was  finished,  five  good-sized 
gold  colors  were  found  and  we 
knew  at  once  that  the  concen- 
trates had  been  salted. 


In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  In- 
dian who  was  suspected  of  salt- 
ing I  crossed  the  Culquis  bridge 
with  him  to  examine  the  west 
side  of  the  river  for  several 
miles.  On  returning  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  engineer  and 
guide  that  fifteen  tests  had  been 
taken  from  the  pit  sunk  the  day 
before,  and  that  the  concentrates 
had  been  panned  without  getting 
a  single  gold  color.  I  then  had 
a  session  with  the  Indian  and 
accused  him  of  having  put  gold 
in  the  pan  the  previous  day.  He 
denied  this,  but  admitted  that  he 
had  some  gold  with  him.  This 
gold  he  was  induced  to  give  me 
and  I  kept  it  for  evidence.  The 
Indian  spoke  Spanish,  and  a 
written  statement  was  secured 
from  him  concerning  his  con- 
nection with  the  mining  scheme. 

On  the  day  following  the 
Marias  Indians  called  at  the 
camp  and  asked  to  borrow  our 
rifles,  stating  that  the  men  of  a 
neighboring  pueblo  had  attacked 
them  the  night  before  and  killed 
one  of  their  men.  They  desired 
to  use  the  guns  that  night  and 
would  return  them  the  following 
morning — but  we  declined  to 
part  with  the  rifles.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday  and  we  re- 
mained in  camp ;  there  were 
signs  of  uneasiness  among  the 
Indians  and  it  was  evident  they 
were  unfriendly  to  us.  To  im- 
press them  we  spent  a  portion 
of  the  day  practising  shooting, 
using  for  targets  human  skulls 
found  in  an  old  cave.  From  this 
time  on  we  had  more  or  less 
trouble  with  the  natives,  and  one 
day  Tello  was  assaulted,  robbed 
and  left  by  the  roadside — or 
rather,  trail  side — all  night. 

Before  long  we  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  gold  was 
not  to  be   found   in  the  quanti- 


ties represented  by  the  literature, 
nor  in  any  paying  quantity,  so 
we  decided  to  break  camp,  and 
the  next  day  we  set  out  for 
Cerro,  ascending  to  12,000  feet. 
The  journey  from  there  on  was 
along  the  Viscara  River.  About 
noon  we  passed  through  Yanas, 
a  pueblo  of  about  one  thousand 
Indians,  to  the  left  of  which 
there  are  extensive  Inca  ruins. 
Here  the  natives  exhibited  much 
curiosity  in  our  party.  Several 
of  them  were  able  to  speak 
Spanish  and  through  them  we 
secured  a  quantity  of  native 
bread  made  from  whole  wheat. 
After  the  wheat  is  gathered  it  is 
washed  by  the  women  and 
spread  out  on  blankets  to  dry. 
Then  it  is  tossed  into  the  air  to 
expel  the  chaff,  and  the  wheat 
grain  is  ground  by  hand  between 
two  stones.  Although  it  is  mixed 
without  salt  or  shortening  and 
moulded  into  a  flat  loaf  which  is 
baked  in  the  ashes  until  hard  and 
dry,  the  bread  is  quite  palatable. 
From  here  our  way  led  up  an 
almost  perpendicular  mountain, 
and  it  was  not  until  four  o'clock 
that  we  arrived  at  Sillapati,  a 
village  of  several  hundred  In- 
dian houses.  When  the  inhabi- 
tants saw  us  they  ran  panic 
stricken  into  their  houses,  and 
though  we  spent  nearly  an  hour 
resting  there,  not  a  native  ap- 
peared. Tello,  who  was  acting 
as  guide,  informed  us  that  no 
gringoes  had  ever  before  trav- 
eled this  trail.  At  Sillapati,  fac- 
ing the  square,  are  two  rather 
remarkable  towers  built  of  stone 
each  capped  with  pointed,  tiled 
roof.  One  tower  contained  a 
bell ;  the  larger  one  appeared  to 
be  the  village  jail.  These  were 
noticeable  in  contrast  to  the  sim- 
ple adobe  dwellings  of  the  na- 
tives.    We  were  not  able  to  dis- 


cover their  origin,  for  though  in 
good  condition  they  appeared 
very  ancient.  From  Sillapati  we 
continued  climbing  until  we  had 
reached  an  altitude  of  sixteen 
thousand  feet,  where  we  pitched 
tent. 

In  that  neighborhood  we 
were  again  surrounded  by  hos- 
tile Indians,  so  it  was  arranged 
that  Marabotto  should  stay 
awake  until  midnight  to  guard 
our  possessions,  and  that  the 
arriero  should  guard  from  then 
on  until  five.  Marabotto  per- 
formed his  watch  satisfactorily, 
but  the  arriero  slept  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  in  that  time  the 
Indians  stole  two  of  our  pack 
animals.  The  following  day  we 
spent  several  hours  trying  to 
trace  the  thieves,  but  the  quest 
was  unsuccessful. 

Our  faces  were  now  turned 
towards  Lima,  but  first  we  had 
to  pass  through  numerous  vil- 
lages, ascending  a  mountain, 
which  was  a  nine  mile  climb  to 
the  top,  nearly  the  entire  dis- 
tance consisting  of  a  series  of 
steps  about  two  feet  wide,  the 
remains  of  an  old  Inca  road. 
Lima  reached,  we  took  passage 
for  Panama  City,  the  steamer 
touching  at  many  places  along 
the  coast  of  Peru  which  we  had 
not  visited  on  our  way  down. 

We  prepared  our  govern- 
ment report  carefully,  satisfied 
that  the  gold  mine  was  indeed 
a  fake  one,  and  spent  Christmas 
on  the  Isthmus,  returning  again 
to  New  York  almost  a  year  from 
the  day  we  had  started  for  South 
America. 

Speedy  conviction  for  the 
culprits  followed  Uncle  Sam's 
presentation  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  the  gullible  public  was 
saved  from  being  fleeced  in  one 
more  wildcat  venture. 
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vegetation  is  thickest  on  the  river 
bank  and  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  obliged  to  cut  his  way  down 
the  whole  distance  with  h  i  s 
machete. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock 
when  we  were  hailed  from  the 
shore  and  breaking  through  the 
vegetation  we  saw  the  smiling 
face  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  call- 
ing out  to  us  "Happy  New  Year" 
in  French  which  the  Brazilians 
aboard  would  understand,  also 
saying  that  he  was  in  time  for 
afternoon  tea.  The  party  aboard 
cheered  as  a  boat  was  sent 
ashore.  It  returned  bringing 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  Colonel  Ron- 


don  and  a  guide.  We  asked  for 
Kermit.  The  Colonel  said  that 
he  was  following  the  jaguar 
when  they  saw  him  last  but  ad- 
monished us  not  to  worry,  that 
Kermit  would  come  out  all  right, 
that  he  learned  not  to  worry 
about  Kermit  in  Africa.  We 
then  asked  about  the  two  Bra- 
zilians, and  Colonel  R  o  n  d  o  n 
answered  in  Portuguese  that  they 
were  played  out  and  lying  on  the 
ground  about  a  kilometer  back 
in  the  woods,  and  that  they 
needed  a  relief  party  to  bring 
them  in  some  food  and  drink 
before  they  could  reach  the 
steamer.     He    also    stated    that 


Colonel  Roosevelt  and  he  had 
carried  the  rifles  of  these  two 
men  in  addition  to  their  own, 
their  shoes,  too,  for  several 
hours,  until  they  could  go  no 
further ;  then  they  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  them  to  await 
relief.  The  Brazilians  looked  in 
wonder  at  each  other,  with  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  the 
Americain  Presidente. 

Colonel  Rondon  then  told  of 
their  adventure  and  their  condi- 
tion— for  both  were  soaking  wet 
— with  the  explanation  that  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  and  he  had 
crossed  several  lagoons  by  swim- 
ming,   holding    their    rifles    over 


their  heads  with  one  hand  and 
swimming  with  the  other.  Both 
of  their  watches  were  ruined, 
but  the  men  were  both  very  hap- 
py, and  the  Colonel  fairly  bub- 
bled with  good  humor.  We  ate 
a  combined  breakfast,  luncheon, 
afternoon  tea  and  dinner  to- 
gether. Kermit  came  in  at  dark, 
completing  the  happiness  of  the 
party.  He  had  brought  with  him 
the  two  missing  ones. 

The  party  had  not  succeeded 
in  getting  near  enough  to  the 
jaguars  for  a  shot.  Their  New 
Year  hunt,  however,  had  im- 
pressed the  party  with  the  stamina 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Colonel. 
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On    the    Road    to    Ta-li    Fu 

{Continued  from  page  39) 


"front  families"  as  physical  ex- 
ertion, and  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Chinese.  Major 
Davies  says  that  while  he  was  in 
Tonking,  before  the  railroad  to 
Yiin-nan  Fu  had  been  construct- 
ed, M.  Doumer,  the  Governor- 
General  of  French  Indo-China, 
who  was  a  very  energetic  man, 
rode  to  Yiin-nan  Fu  in  an  extra- 
ordinarily short  time.  While  the 
Europeans  greatly  admired  his 
feat,  the  Chinese  believed  he 
must  be  in  some  difficulty  from 
which  only  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  the  Viceroy  of  Yiin-nan 
could  extricate  him. 

In  Yiin-nan  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  one's  own  bedding  for  the 
inns  supply  nothing  but  food,  and 
consequently  when  a  Chinaman 
rides  from  one  city  to  another  he 
piles  a  great  heap  of  blankets  on 
his  horse's  back  and  climbs  on 
top  with  his  legs  astride  the  ani- 
mal's neck  in  front.  The  horses 
are  trained  to  a  rapid  trot  instead 
of  a  gallop,  and  I  know  of  no 
more  ridiculous  sight  than  a 
Chinaman  bouncing  along  a  road 
on  the  summit  of  a  veritable 
mountain  of  bedding  with  his 
arms  waving  and  streamers  fly- 
ing in  every  direction.  He  is  as- 
sisted in  keeping  his  balance  by 
"broad  brass  stirrups,  in  which  he 
usually  hooks  his  heels  and 
guides  his  horse  by  means  of  a 
rawhide  bridle  decorated  with 
dozens  of  bangles  which  make  a 
comforting  jingle  whenever  he 
moves  .... 

Chu-hsuing  was  interesting  as 
"being  the  home  of  Miss  Cordelia 
Morgan,  a  niece  of  Senator  Mor- 
gan of  Virginia.  We  found  her 
to  be  a  most  charming  and  de- 
termined young  woman  who  had 
established  a  mission  station  in 
the  city  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties. The  mandarin  and  other 
officials  by  no  means  wished  to 
have  a  foreign  lady,  alone  and 
unattended,  settle  down  among 
them  and  become  a  responsibility 
which  might  cause  them  endless 
trouble,  and  although  she  had 
rented  a  house  before  she  ar- 
rived, the  owner  refused  to  allow 
her  to  move  in. 

She  could  get  no  assistance 
from  the  mandarin  and  was 
forced  to  live  for  two  months  in 
a  dirty  Chinese  inn,  swarming 
with  vermin,  until  they  realized 
that  she  was  determined  not  to 
he  driven  away.  She  eventually 
obtained  a  house  and  while  she 
considers  herself  comfortable,  I 
doubt  if  others  would  care  to 
share  her  life  unless  they  had  an 
equal  amount  of  determination 
and  enthusiasm. 


At  that  time  she  had  not 
placed  her  work  under  the  charge 
of  a  mission  board  and  was  car- 
rying it  on  independently.  Until 
our  arrival  she  had  seen  but  one 
white  person  in  a  year  and  a  half, 
was  living  entirely  upon  Chinese 
food,  and  had  tasted  no  butter  or 
milk  in  months. 

We  had  a  delightful  dinner 
with  Miss  Morgan  and  the  next 
morning  as  our  caravan  wound 
down  the  long  hill  past  her  house 
she  stood  at  the  window  to  wave 
good-bye.  She  kept  her  head 
behind  the  curtains,  and  doubt- 
less if  we  could  have  seen  her 
face  we  would  have  found  tears 
upon  it,  for  the  evening  with 
another  woman  of  her  kind  had 
brought  to  her  a  breath  of  the  old 
life  which  she  had  resolutely  for- 
saken and  which  so  seldom  pene- 
trated to  her  self-appointed 
exile. 

On  our  ninth  day  from  Yiin- 
nan  we  had  a  welcome  bit  of 
excitement.  We  were  climbing 
a  long  mountain  trail  to  a  pass 
eight  thousand  feet  high  and 
were  near  the  summit  when  a 
boy  dashed  breathlessly  up  to  the 
caravan,  jabbering  wildly  in 
Chinese.  It  required  fifteen 
minutes  of  questioning  before  we 
finally  learned  that  bandits  had 
attacked  a  big  caravan  less  than 
a  mile  ahead  of  us  and  were  even 
then  ransacking  the  loads. 

He  said  that  there  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  and 
that  they  had  killed  two  mafia. 
Almost  immediately  a  second 
gesticulating  Chinaman  appear- 
ed and  gave  the  number  as  three 
hundred  and  fifty  and  the  dead 
as  five.  Allowing  for  the  uni- 
versal habit  of  exaggeration  we 
felt  quite  sure  that  there  were  not 
more  than  fifty,  and  subsequently 
learned  that  forty  was  the  correct 
number  and  that  no  one  had  been 
killed. 

Our  caravan  was  in  a  bad 
place  to  resist  an  attack,  but  we 
got  out  our  rifles  and  made  for  a 
village  at  the  top  of  the  pass. 
There  were  not  more  than 
a  dozen  mud  houses  and  in  the 
narrow  street  between  them  per- 
fect bedlam  reigned.  Several 
small  caravans  had  halted  to 
wait  for  us,  and  men,  horses, 
loads  and  chairs  were  packed 
and  jammed  together  so  tightly 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate them.  Our  arrival  added 
to  the  confusion,  but  leaving  the 
mafus  to  scream  and  chatter 
among  themselves,  we  scouted 
ahead  to  learn  the  true  condition 
of  affairs. 

Almost  within  sight  we  found 


the  caravan  which  had  been  rob- 
bed. Paper  and  cloth  were  strewn 
about,  loads  overturned,  and 
loose  mules  wandered  over  the 
hillside.  The  frightened  mafus 
were  straggling  back  and  told  us 
that  about  forty  bandits  had  sud- 
denly surrounded  the  caravan, 
shooting  and  brandishing  long 
knives.  Instantly  the  mafus  had 
run  for  their  lives  leaving  the 
brigands  to  rifle  the  packs  un- 
molested. The  goods  chiefly  be- 
longed to  the  retiring  mandarin 
of  Li-chiang,  and  included  some 
five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
jade  and  gold  dust,  all  of  which 
was  taken. 

Yiin-nan,  like  most  of  the  out- 
lying provinces  of  China,  is  in- 
fested with  brigands  who  make 
traveling  very  unsafe.  There 
are,  of  course,  organized  bands 
of  robbers  at  all  times,  but  these 
have  been  greatly  augmented 
since  the  rebellion  by  dismissed 
soldiers  or  deserters  who  have 
taken  to  brigandage  as  the  easiest 
means  to  avoid  starvation. 

The  Chinese  Government  is 
totally  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation  and  makes  only  half- 
hearted attempts  to  punish  even 
the  most  flagrant  robberies,  so 
that  unguarded  caravans  carry- 
ing valuable  material  which  ar- 
rive at  their  destination  un- 
molested consider  themselves 
very  lucky.    .    .    . 

So  far  as  our  expedition  was 
concerned  we  did  not  feel  great 
apprehension  for  it  was  general- 
ly known  that  we  carried  but 
little  money  and  our  equipment, 
except  for  guns,  could  not  read- 
ily be  disposed  of.  Throughout 
the  entire  expedition  we  paid  our 
mafus  and  servants  a  part  of 
their  wages  in  advance  when 
they  were  engaged,  and  arranged 
to  have  money  sent  by  the  man- 
darins or  the  British  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  to  some  large  town 
which  would  be  reached  after 
several  months.  There  the  bal- 
ance on  salaries  was  paid  and 
we  carried  with  us  only  enough 
money  for  our  daily  needs. 

Before  we  left  Yiin-nan  Fu 
we  were  assured  by  the  Foreign 
Office  that  we  would  be  furnish- 
ed with  a  guard  of  soldiers — an 
honor  few  foreigners  escape ! 
The  first  day  out  we  had  four,  all 
armed  with  umbrellas !  These 
accompanied  us  to  the  first  camp 
where  they  delivered  their  offi- 
cial message  to  the  yamen  and  in- 
trusted us  to  the  care  of  others 
for  our  next  day's  journey. 

Sometimes  they  were  equipped 
with  guns  of  the  vintage  of  1872, 
but  their  cartridges  were  seldom 


of  the  same  caliber  as  the  rifles 
and  in  most  cases  the  ubiquitous 
umbrella  was  their  only  weapon. 
Just  what  good  they  would  be  in 
a  real  attack  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  except  to  divert  atten- 
tion by  breaking  the  speed  limits 
in  running  away. 

Several  times  in  the  morning 
we  believed  we  had  escaped  them, 
but  they  always  turned  up  in  an 
hour  or  two.  They  were  not  so 
much  a  nuisance  as  an  expense, 
for  custom  requires  that  each  be 
paid  twenty  cents  (Mexican)  a 
day  both  going  and  returning. 
They  are  of  some  use  in  lending 
an  official  aspect  to  an  expedition 
and  in  requisitioning  anything 
which  may  be  needed ;  also  they 
act  as  an  insurance  policy,  for 
if  a  caravan  is  robbed  a  claim 
can  be  entered  against  the  gov- 
ernment, whereas  if  the  escort  is 
refused  the  traveler  has  no  re- 
dress. 

It  is  amusing  and  often  irri- 
tating to  see  the  cavalier  way  in 
which  these  men  treat  other  cara- 
vans or  the  peasants  along  the 
road.  Waving  their  arms  and 
shouting  oaths  they  shoo  horses, 
mules  or  chairs  out  of  the  way 
regardless  of  the  confusion  into- 
which  the  approaching  caravan 
may  be  thrown.  They  must  also 
be  closely  watched,  for  they  are 
none  too  honest  and  are  prone 
to  rely  upon  the  moral  support 
of  foreigners  to  take  whatever 
they  wish  without  the  formality 
of  payment. 

We  were  especially  careful  to 
respect  the  property  on  which 
we  camped  and  to  be  just  in  all 
our  dealings  with  the  natives,  but 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  mafus  or  soldiers  from 
tearing  down  fences  for  firewood 
or  committing  similar  depreda- 
tions. Wherever  such  acts  were 
discovered  we  made  suitable  pay- 
ment and  punished  the  offend- 
ers by  deducting  a  part  of  their 
wages.  Foreigners  cannot  re- 
spect too  carefully  the  rights  of 
the  peasants,  for  upon  their  con- 
duct rests  the  reception  which 
will  be  accorded  to  all  others  who 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  in 
whose  charming  new  book, 
"Camps  and  Trails  in  China,"  the 
foregoing  article  appears,  have 
presented  in  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting account  of  their  trip  a 
popular  narrative  of  the  Asiatic 
Expedition  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  to 
China  in  1916-17.  This  volume 
will  find  its  way  to  the  bookshelf 
of  every  travel  lover.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  $3.00.) 
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there  was  something  "creepy"  in 
the  knowledge  that  if  these  old 
trees  could  talk  they  could  tell 
me  of  many  a  mystery,  many  a 
love  affair,  a  few  scandals,  and 
the  deaths  of  many  reckless  and 
unthinking  gallants. 

There  is  one  vault  in  the  St. 
Louis  Cemetery  inscribed  "Domi- 
nic You."  who  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  a  pirate,  though  he 
himself,  as  well  as  his  chief, 
LaFitte,  made  claims  to  the  con- 
trary. That  was  in  1815,  when 
the  black  flag  roamed  freely 
over  the  gulf.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  LaFitte  and  Dominic 
were  "Gentlemen  Privateers" 
and  picturesque  figures,  refusing 
flattering  offers  of  the  British 
who  were  just  then  about  to 
attack  New  Orleans.  They  came 
voluntarily  to  Governor  Clai- 
borne of  Louisiana  and  offered 
their  services  against  the  invad- 
ers. Their  offer  was  accepted 
and  after  the  war  they  were 
both  pardoned  by  President 
Madison. 

And  because  New  Orleans  is, 
to  outsiders,  the  city  of  Mardi 
Gras,  one  cannot  leave  it  with- 
out some  reference  to  that  fes- 
tival which  could  not  be  observed 
in  just  the  same  way  in  any  other 
American  city.  They  say  in  the 
Crescent-  City  that  Mardi  Gras 
is  a  state  of  mind:  like  almost 
everything  else,  the  custom  of 
observing  Mardi  Gras  (Shrove 
Tuesday,  the  day  before  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent)  with  hilarity 
and  gaiety  and  foolishness  origi- 
nated in  France,  though  the  idea 
of  the  enormous  processions  of 
floats  which  represent  all  the 
characters  and  events  in  history 
is  a  decidedly  American  innova- 
tion. The  merrymaking  com- 
mences several  days  before 
Mardi  Gras.  Sober-minded  busi- 
ness men  give  up  in  despair,  close 
their  offices,  and  find  themselves 
infected  with  the  carnival  spirit 
— to  don  a  masque,  go  to  the 
balls,  and  indulge  in  all  the  li- 
censed foolishness  of  the  mo- 
ment. Old,  young  and  indiffer- 
ent give  themselves,  as  only 
Orleanians  can,  to  the  abandon 
of  the  festival  which  closes  with 
the  grand  ball  on  the  night  of 
Mardi  Gras  or  rather  the  morn- 
ing following. 

It  is  true  we  have  not  men- 


tioned the  new  city — its  great 
docks,  and  the  banks,  exports,  cot- 
ton exchange,  hotels ;  its  palm- 
lined  broad  avenues  of  beautiful 
new  residences,  its  stately  drives 
between  stone  pillars  and  live 
oaks.  These  are  things  that  any 
average  visitor  sees  when  he 
visits  the  Crescent  City.  Yet  this 
is  not  the  real  New  Orleans :  for 
that  one  must  go  down  below 
Canal  Street  and  into  the  vieux 
car  re. 
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R.  GEORGE  D.  WRIGHT, 
w  h  o  photographed  t  h  e 
eleven  pictures  illustrating  the 
article  on  "The  Maguey  of  Mex- 
ico '  in  the  January  number,  is  a 
traveler  of  note.  Not  long  ago 
he  realized  that  Mexico — unlike 
most  lands  visited  by  the  traveler 
— had  no  motion  picture  record 
of  its  people,  scenery  and  institu- 
tions, and  on  his  own  initiative 
set  himself  the  task  of  making 
good  the  deficiency.  His  was 
the  first  motion  picture  camera 
ever  seen  in  the  interior  of  Mex- 
ico, the  result  being  a  series  of 
twelve  motion  pictures  descrip- 
tive of  the  land  and  the  people, 
"Mexico  Today,"  and  a  series  of 
six  dealing  with  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  the  Tampico  oil  fields 
and  the  various  racial  types.  Mr. 
Wright,  who  procured  the  facts 
as  well  as  the  photographs  for 
the  article,  asks  us  to  correct  the 
statement  that  "wood,  stone  and 
brick  are  far  too  expensive  for 
the  Mexican."  While  this  is 
true  as  regards  the  homes  of 
peasant  workers,  modern  Mexico 
has  a  vast  amount  of  substantial 
construction  in  brick  and  stone, 
and  the  breweries  of  the  pulque 
makers  are  ornate  and  solid 
structures,  often  decorated  with 
sculptured  images  of  the  saints. 
Mr.  Wright's  "maguey"  pictures 
are  now  on  the  movie  screen. 


Our  Cover 

The  photograph  of  the  pot- 
tery maker  and  her  visitor  at  San 
Ildefonso,  used  on  cover  of  this 
issue,  is  by  courtesy  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad.  We  also  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
Christian  Herald  in  loaning  pho- 
tograph for  reproduction  on  the 
January  cover. 
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Ideal  Golf  Course 


October  to  May 
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|  $artrtbge  3fnn 
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AUGUSTA,  GA. 


mill I minium n mni 


24    hours   from    New  York— 
35  hours  from  Chicago.    Near 
two    finest   eighteen   hole  golf 
courses  in  the  south. 

Through  train  service  from  North  and  West. 
On  Main  Auto  Route. 


Desirable  clientele. 


American  plan. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

Are  Prepared  For  Your  Entertainment  In 

EUROPE 

THE    FIRST    YEAR    AFTER    THE    WAR 

Our  Preliminary  Announcement  On  This  Intensely  Interesting  Topic 

Is  Ready  For  You  Now 

Fascinating  Tours  Feb.  8  and  Mar.  8  For 

JAPAN— CHINA 

In  Cherry  Blossom  and  Wistaria  Seasons 
Frequent  Departures  For 

CALIFORNIA 

Including  Grand  Canyon  and  The  Apache  Trail  —  and 

FLORIDA 

With  Palm  Beach  and  The  Lake  Region 

The  Best  of  Everything — "Ease  Up  After  The  Strain!" 

Ask  for  the  Book  that  interests  you 

RAYMOND    &   WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  Temple  Place  Boston  225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

1005  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


QAI  flfCDC   9_an  make  themselves  understood  in  Belgium, 


France    or    in    the    enemy's    country    with 


INTERNATIONAL 

CONVERSATION  BOOK 

ZKGUSH-FBENCH         // 
ENGUSH- GERMAN        ' 
COMBINED 


INTERNATIONAL 

CONVERSATION  BOOK 

ENGLISH-FRENCH  COMBINED  ENGLISH-GERMAN 

Words  and  phrases  necessary  in  military  and  everyday 
intercourse,  with  the  Pronunciation  Made  Easy. 

KHAKI  CLOTH,  Limp.  Price  35  cents,  POSTPAID 
ACTIVE  SERVICE  BINDING  with  Button  Flap  (like 
cut).     Price  75  cents.  At  all  Booksellers 

CAUTION  :  Avoid  reprints.    Insist  on  the  INTERNATIONAL 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  10  Winston  Bldg.,  Phila. 
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HOSTESSES!        I 


Make   Your 

Dinners 

Unforgettable 


Think!  .  .  .  was  your  dinner  free  from  the  bored  and  bor- 
ing, your  ball-room  minus  pathetic  wall-flowers?  Consider! 
.  .  .  did  you  serve  gay  repartee  with  your  wafers,  wit  with 
your  afternoon  tea?  Meditate!  .  .  .  was  the  atmosphere 
golden,  urbane,  electric?  Could  you  toy  carelessly,  bril- 
liantly, with  any  subject — Siamese  dancing,  fashionable  dogs, 
Russian  fantast  painters,  indoor  sports  for  debutantes,  poli- 
tics in  Montenegro  ?  Pause  .  .  .  were  you  something  more  to 
your  guests  than  a  prop  for  your  gown,  a  coiffure  for  your  tiara? 

Your  Conversation — or  Your  Chef? 


Plan  your  courses — yes!  Insist  on  perfect  serving — yes! 
Arrange  your  partners  skilfully — yes! 

But  above  all — beyond  all — be  ready  to  fill  that  awk- 
ward pause  when  Algernon  makes  a  faux  pas;  to  intro- 
duce a  moralist  and  an  actress  without  shocking  either; 
to  talk  to  an  artist  as  if  he  had  short  hair;  to  hide  from 
a  millionaire  the  fact  that  he  is  fat  and  forty;  to  listen 
intelligently  to  a  dowager's  vers  libre;  to  keep  a  rabid 
socialist  in  a  state  of  non-resistance;  to  understand  the 
soul  of  a  misunderstood  poet. 

Do  you  care  to  be  so  popular,  so  charming,  so  brilliant, 
so  informed   on  everything   amusing,  that   buds,  bach- 


elors, butterflies,  and  ambassadors  will  pray  for  your 
invitations? 

All  you  need  is  tear  off  that  coupon  and  spend  a  single 
dollar  for  six  issues  of  the  forward-marching  magazine 
of  modern  American  life — its  arts,  sports,  dances,  fash- 
ions, books,  operas,  gaieties,  and  humors:  Vanity  Fair. 

Vanity  Fair  costs  $3  a  year — 35  cents  a  copy.  There  is 
more  joyous  fun-making  and  mental  stimulation  in  one 
single  copy  than  in  fourteen  yards  of  Bergson  or  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  Yet,  if  you  do  not  know  Vanity  Fair, 
or  would  like  to  know  it  better,  you  may  have  five  whole 
copies  for  an  insignificant  dollar  bill — six,  if  you  mail 
the  coupon  at  once. 
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Five  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair  for  $1 

Six,  if  you   mail   the  coupon  now 

Stop  where  you  are!     Tear  off  that  coupon! 


VANITY   FAIR,    19   West   44th    Street,    New   York   City 

I  want  to  go  through  life  with  my  mind  open;  to  keep  my  sympathies  warm;  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  new- 
est and  liveliest  influences  of  modern  life.  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  send  me  the  next  FIVE  numbers  of 
Vanity  Fair.  I  will  remit  $1  on  receipt  of  your  bill  (OR)  my  favorite  dollar  is  inclosed.  I  understand  that 
if  this  order  is  received  in  time,  you  will  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  current  issue,  making  SIX 
issues  in  all. 


Name     Street     .  .  . 

Illustrations  copyright  by   Vanity  Fair 

City    State 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 
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The  Ottoman  People 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


France ;  the  Italians,  Russians 
and  others  were  all  in  the  same 
category.  They  had  taken  root 
in  the  soil,  they  had  their  places 
there,  and  they  had  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

Besides  that  there  came  to  us 
a  sad  task,  but  one  we  were 
glad  to  do — that  of  caring  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  who 
were  well-nigh  dead  because 
of  starvation.  America  poured 
our  her  great  wealth  with  no 
ungenerous  hand,  and  it  was 
through  us  that  all  this  had 
to  be  given  to  the  people  who 
needed  it. 

You  all  have  read  of  the  Ar- 
menian massacres.  These  Ar- 
menians lived  near  the  Russian 
border,  with  millions  of  people 
working  industriously  —  men  of 
every  craft,  men  of  every  pro- 
fession, men  of  education  and 
talent.  All  these — because  they 
were  suspected  by  the  Turkish 
government  of  being  in  league 
with  Russia,  Russia  being  re- 
g  a  r  d  e  d  as  Turkey's  greatest 
enemy,  were  ordered  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  be  de- 
ported ;  not  a  man  or  family  here 
or  there,  but  a  whole  nation,  a 
million  people,  perhaps,  ordered 
to  move — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. Whole  cities  and  villages 
were  taken  up  by  the  root  and 
moved  on  foot  across  the  des- 
ert. Even  if  this  had  been 
done  in  safety,  if  they  had 
been  taken  these  great  distances 
— hard  though  the  way  was,  filled 
with  dangers  because  most  of 
them  were  expected  to  walk 
across  the  desert — if  they  had  at 
last  come  with  families  intact  to 
the  destination  which  was 
marked  out  for  them,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  start  anew. 
Only  in  a  very  few  instances 
did  those  who  began  that  journey 
reach  the  end.  In  most  cases, 
as  they  gathered  together  to  leave 
there  began  robbery  and  loot,  and 
violation  of  women  which  ended 
too  often  in  death,  and  to-day  it 
is  said  the  roads  of  Turkey  in 
Asia  are  whitened  with  the  bones 
of  the  thousands  who  have  per- 
ished. 

When  we  were  preparing  to 
leave  one  fact  stood  out.  Pro- 
vision had  been  made  that  all 
Americans  in  Turkey  might  leave 
in  safety  with  us,  so  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  that  all  the  American 
teachers  and  women  working 
there  throughout  Turkey,  taking 
care  of  the  poor  unfortunates 
without  pay,  working  extra  hours 
into  the  night,  were  taken  care 
of.  All  these  were  told  they 
might  leave — and  what  was  my 
surprise  to  find  that  from  all  over 


the  country  came  the  response 
that  these  American  men  and 
women  refused  to  go.  They 
said,  "If  we  go  there  will  be  no 
one  left  to  care  for  these  people." 
They  would  not  leave  the  people 
to  the  mercy  of  the  native  ruler, 
and  there  they  are  to-day  in  a 
far-off  land,  in  little  towns,  in 
villages  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  amid 
danger,  taking  care  of  these  un- 
fortunate people.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  Armenians  who  are 
left,  and  there  are  still  hundreds 
of  thousands,  mostly  women  and 
children,  look  to  America  as  their 
only  hope  of  salvation. 


Holland's  Hotels 


A LTHOUGH 
^*-    somehow 


managed 


Holland  has 
to  keep 
neutral  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  the  war  has  not  been 
fought  on  her  soil,  it  has,  never- 
theless caused  radical  changes  in 
the  living  and  hotel  conditions 
of  the  Netherlands.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  change 
has  been  the  almost  total  cessa- 
tion of  the  visits  of  foreign  tour- 
ists. These  visitors  formerly 
came  in  thousands,  most  of  them 
from  the  United  States  and  from 
Germany. 

Whereas  formerly  the  great 
Dutch  bathing  resorts,  such  as 
Zandvoort,  Nordwijk,  Scheven- 
ingen,  and  Domburg  were 
crowded  with  foreigners  in  the 
summer,  their  places  are  now 
taken  by  the  Hollanders  who  are 
forced  by  war  circumstances  to 
spend  their  holidays  at  their  own 
resorts  instead  of  going  to  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany.  These 
hotels  are  closed  for  the  most 
part  through  the  winter  because 
of  the  lack  of  heating  facilities 
and  their  exposed  situations.  In 
the  better-class  hotels  of  Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam  and  The  Hague 
the  winter  season  is  no  longer 
lax,  for  many  of  the  well-to-do 
families  have  come  seeking  relief 
from  housekeeping  difficulties. 

Large  amounts  of  substi- 
tutes for  coffee  have  been  used 
by  second-class  establishments  in 
Holland.  This  camouflaged  cof- 
fee is  principally  made  from 
roasted  beans,  acorns,  grain  and 
burnt  sugar,  and  is  decidedly  un- 
popular. No  tea  has  been  dis- 
tributed since  August  first,  ho- 
tels and  restaurants  being  al- 
lowed to  use  what  they  happen 
to  have  on  hand.  A  very  com- 
mon substitute  for  tea  was  cocoa- 
husks,  considered  fit  only  for  cat- 
tle. Now,  however,  conditions 
have  changed  for  the  better  and 
normal  service  will  soon  prevail. 

In  writing  to  advertisers, 
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|  $2  [Invested 
in  Vogue 

=    a  tiny   fraction  of  your  loss 
on  one  ill-chosen  gown 

j        Will       """ 
Save  You 

j        $200 

a   Severity    has    been     the 

|j  mode  in  war  time.    Now 

B   — what  is  to  be  the  new 

g   silhouette?       What    the 

|  favored    colors?       How 

g  can  you  assure  yourself 

J   added    distinction     of 

g   dress    and  save  yourself 

g  from  misguided  or  haphazard  buying?   The  secret  is  not  more  | 

g  money.     It  is  Vogue's  authoritative,  advance  fashion  advice,  jj 

1   The  gown  you  buy  aud  never  wear  is  the  really    expensive  | 

J   gown.     Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what  you  §j 
g   want,  arc  the  ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can  afford. 

g    Vogue  suggests  that  before  you  spend  a  single  penny  on  new  clothes,  g 

j    before  you  even  plan  your  wardrobe,  you  consult  its  great  Spring  and  B 

j}    Summer  Fashion  numbers.      Begin  with  the  Forecast  Number,  ready  g 
B    now. 

|    9  Numbers  of  Vogue  for 

Ten,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 

5     Forecast  of                                                                Bride's  Number                                Apr.  15  B 

g     Spring  Fashions                                Feb.  1        The    bridej    the    bride's    mother,    the    brides-  = 

=     S£tra  complimentary  copy.                                             maids,    the    gifts,    the    breakfast,    the    luggage,  g 

^     Ine    earliest    advance    information    from    Paris         the  wedding  trip,  the  reception,  the  new  home.  = 

=     on    the    new    silhouette — saving    you    from    the  == 

=     costliest  of  all  errors,    a  wrong  start.  = 

g                                                                                           Smart    Fashions   for                                      I  g 

g     Spring  Millinery                              Feb.  15        Limited   Incomes                               May   1  m 

m     The  hundred   best  hats  produced  by  the  great         Must  vou  economi,e?     And  v„,  iook  chic.i     A  = 

|     gPoawnSsm^eraSndShc°oX;nth   *"   ^^^         V^^in^d^^rdo^dtbtL'  | 

g     Spring  Patterns  and  Summer  Homes  and 

M     ™ew  Materials                                    Mar.  1        Hostess  Number                              May  15  M 

=     Patterns,   weaves,   colors,  materials  favored  for        —        .,  ■        ,          ,                           _  = 

=     Spring.      France    wedded    to    America— artistry         Everything  from   doorstops  to  coffee-cups;   not  = 

=     to  practicality                                                                    forgetting  the   loveliest  clothes   for  all  the  oc-  = 

=                              '                                                                   casions  of  country  life.  = 

j     Paris  Openings  Mar.  15 

g     The  inimitable  models  of  the  Grandes  Maisons.         Summer  Fashions                            June  1  M 

|     wdtSnniSZri2,  aS    inimitaD16     "         2E  SUmmer  mode  in   its  toal  Perfect  flower-  | 

3     Spring  Fashions  Apr.  1        __       .        ,  _  ,..= 

g     The   full   pageantry   of   the   Spring  mode   un-         Travel  and  Resorts                       June  15  g 

=     folded    with    dollars-and-cents    information    in         Where   to   go,    what  to   wear,    suitable   luggage  = 

=     every  line.                                                                           for  all  sorts  of  trips.  = 

B    TN  the  next  few  months,  during  the  very  period  in  which  Vogue's  special  B 

B    A.  Fashion  Numbers  appear,  you  will  be  selecting  your  entire  wardrobe  B 

g          for  the  coming  Spring  and  Summer,  and  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  B 
g    for  the  suits,  hats,  gowns  and  accessories  that  you  select. 

B    /CONSIDER  then,  that  for  $2,  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss    on   one  ill-  B 

B    Vv<  chosen   hat   or   gown,  you  may  secure  ten  issues  of  Vogue — an  assur-  B 

B             ance  of  valuable  new  ideas  and  an  insurance  against   costly   failures.  B 

g    These  ten  issues  of  Vogue  bought  separately  would  cost  you  $3.50.     Mail  B 

S    the  coupon  now!  B 

|     Special  Of fer  —     [~V0GUE'New  J2  £*  Street'  I 

I  Don't  Send  Money  Now!  ,  l%i™g 3*"" S&liSSES  I 

^                                                                                           I    Number,  and  I   will   remit  $2  on   re-  §| 

g          If  you  mail  the  coupon  at  once,  we        ■    ceipt   of   bill.      It   is   understood   that  g 

=         will   begin   your   subscription    with         I    if    this    order    reaches    you    in    time  = 

m         the   Forecast   Number,   thus   giving         ,    y°"  W'T"  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Fore-  m 

|         you    TEN    numbers    of    Vogue    in-         I    ^  SS  ft  ^  ■ 

s          stead      of     NINE,      without      extra         j                °  ^ 

=          charge.      You    need    not    bother    to         I    f^ame  = 
g          inclose    a    cheque,    or   even    write    a                   (Please  write' name  very  plainly)' 

=         letter;   the  coupon   will  do.  = 

g                                                                                             '    Street    g 

g    Sign,  tear  off,   and   mail  the  coupon.    I    _.  j= 

B       You  will  get  the  Forecast  Number       '      '  y                                               .....  g 

g                               at  once.                              1    State    m 

lllllllHIIIIIIM^^ 
please  mention  Travel 
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Have  You   Lost  the  Key  to  Arcady? 


House  &  Garden,  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  FIVE  numbers  of  House  &  Garden,  beginning  with  the 
next  issue.  It  is  understood  that  if  this  order  reaches  you 
promptly,  you  will  send  an  additional  copy  of  the  current  number, 
making  SIX  in  all.  I  enclose  $1  herewith.  (OR)  I  will  remit  $1 
on  receipt  of  bill.     (Canadian  $1.25) 

Name    

Street    


1 


(Please  write  very  plainly) 


City  . 
State 


Have  you  got  to  the  place  where  the  coffee's  a  little 
worse  this  morning  than  it  was  yesterday — and  there's 
positively  nothing  in  the  paper? 

Your  trouble  is  too  much  roof.  You  need  outdoors. 
You  need  the  voices  of  unhurried  trees  .  .  .  pink  f  or- 
gloves  that  never  contradict  you  ...  a  marble  bench 
that  spells  stability.  .  .  .    You  need  a  garden. 

But  you  don't  care  for  gardens  ?  That's  because  you've 
never  been  sympathetically  introduced.  House  & 
Garden  is  the  magazine  that  tells  you  how  to  make  your 
own  little  section  of  earth  weave  the  age-old  spells  for 
you — health,  restfulness,  contentment.  And  it  doesn't 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  section — not  in  the  very  least. 

To  help  you  in  planting  your  garden,  read — study — use 
House  &  Garden.     Through  our  special  offer,  you  get 

Five  Spring  and  Summer  Numbers  of 

House  &  Garden 

(Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now) 

1 


for 


House  Fittings  Number        February 

(Extra  Complimentary  Copy) 

Hangings  on  the  wall — the  screen  in 
decoration — couch-end  tables — plaster- 
work — colonial  doors  and  shutters — 
such  things  give  life  and  individuality 
to  the  house,  and  each  of  them  will 
have  two  pages  devoted  to  itself. 
There  will  be  sketches  of  colonial  in- 
teriors, too;  and  all  sorts  of  other  in- 
teresting things,  from  mezzotints  to 
fireless  cookers. 

Spring  Gardening  Guide  March 

Concentrated  wisdom  for  gardeners  is 
packed  in  this  number:  the  Spring 
Planting  Tables;  a  resume  of  all  the 
leading  annuals  and  perennials  with 
advice  on  how  to  use  them  most  ef- 
fectively. And — most  important  of  all 
to  the  woman  war-gardener — a  careful 
analysis  of  just  how  much  of  each 
vegetable  you  should  plant. 

Interior  Decorating  Number      April 

Haven't  you  often  puzzled  over  just 
what  fabrics  to  put  with  certain  types 
of  wallpaper?  House  &  Garden  be- 
gins a  monthly  showing  of  appropriate 
papers  and  fabrics  together,  in  this 
number.  Stone  fireplaces  are  consid- 
ered, too,  besides  lamps,  window 
shades  and  tassels,  books  in  the  guest 
room,  the  troublesome  stair   landing. 


Spring  Furnishing  Number  May 

The  house  yawns  in  the  spring,  wakes 
up,  and  opens  all  its  windows.  You 
need  new  paper  on  the  walls,  new 
porch  furniture  and  rugs,  new  hang- 
ings for  your  bedrooms.  House  & 
Garden  will  give  you  two  pages  on 
each  of  these,  together  with  articles 
on  the  use  of  heraldry  in  decoration, 
fireplace  stools,  and  the  furnishing  of 
a  man's  study. 

Garden  Furnishing  [June 

A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot 
— but  it  isn't  finished  when  you  get 
the  border  planted.  You  want  a  tea 
table — or  maybe  you've  dreamed  of  a 
garden  pool  with  yellow  water-lilies, 
or  a  white  painted  bench  and  a  rose 
trellis,  or  a  wee  cool  faun  to  stand  in 
the  laurels,  or  maybe  just  a  new  house 
for  the  wrens  to  live  in.  Everything 
for  the  garden  is  in  the  June  number. 
Small  House  Number  July 

It's  easy  to  have  an  interesting  house 
if  one  has  plenty  of  land,  and  money, 
and  leisure.  House  &  Garden  has 
gone  all  up  and  down  the  country 
with  its  sketch  pad  and  its  camera, 
looking  for  the  unusual,  the  charming, 
little  houses  that  cost  more — and  pay 
more — in  inspiration  than  they  do  in 
dollars.  They  are  here — together  with 
many  beautiful  things  to  go  into  them. 


Trav.  2-19. 
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$1  Invested  in  House  &  Garden 

a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen  chair 

Will  Save  You  $100 

If  you  want  to  make  your  house  what  you'd  really  like  it  to  be — a 
house  to  be  proud  of — a  house  to  be  happy  in — you  will  want  to 
take  advantage  of  our  special  offer  of  FIVE  issues  of  House  & 
Garden  for  $1 — SIX  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now.  Send  no  money 
now  unless  you  wish.  Just  mail  the  coupon.  Your  subscription 
will  begin  at  once. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


A    Wonderful  Art    Work 
JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 

PICTURES  OF 
WAR  WORK 
IN  AMERICA 

lies.     Lithograph  on  cover.     $2.00  net. 
Reproductions    of   a   series  of   lithographs 
of    Munition    Wi  13  irds,   etc.,   made 

by  him  with  the  permission'  and  authority  of 
the  LT.  S.  Government.  With  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  artist.  It  has 
given  few  men.  outside  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, to  see  what  is  being  done  by  Munition 
Plants.  These  drawings  are  a  permanent 
record  of  the  remarkable  activities  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Pennell's  leadership,  both 
in  black  and  white  illustrations  and  in 
lithography,  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  this  series.  This  book  is  truly  an  art 
"'masterpiece"  and  those  who  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  original  litho- 
graphs will  prize  these  splendid  reproduc- 
tions. 


LEADERSHIP 
AND  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

By  LIEUT.-COL.  L.  C.  ANDREWS.  U.S.A. 

Fits  the  pocket.  Limp  leather,  $2.00  net. 
Limp  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Leadership  is  the  indispensable  quality  to 
advancement  in  the  army.  Thousands  of 
officers  will  be  needed.  This  is  practically 
the  only  American  book  that  gives  practical 
advice  on  how  to  handle  men,  how  to  train 
them  and  how  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
discipline  and  morale  necessary — prepared 
for  beginners  and  civilians. 


NEW  FICTION 

THE 

APPLE-TREE 

GIRL 

The  Story  of  "Little  Miss  Moses,"  Who  Led 

Herself  Into  the  Promised  Land.      By 

GEORGE  WESTON 

Frontispiece    in    color    and    5    other    illustra- 
tions.    Decorated  cloth.     In  a  sealed 
packet.     $1.00  net. 
Altogether     winning,    bright    and     lovable 
Charlotte    Marlin    carves    a    career    out    of 
practically    nothing.       She    planned    a    great 
campaign   to    overcome    her    unfortunate   en- 
vironment:     including     nothing     less     than 
three,    what   seemed   at   the   time,   impossible 
sums.       Her    method    of    accomplishing    her 
sums   will   amuse  and   delight   you  as   it   did 
the  honest  Dr.   Kennedy  and  the  rich   Perry 
Graham. 


VICKY  VAN 

By  CAROLYN  WELL? 

Frontispiece  and  jacket  in  coioi  by  Gayle 
Hoskins.  $1.35  net. 
Versatile  Miss  Wells  has  hit  the  high 
spot  in  this  fascinating  detective  yarn. 
There  is  humor  and  love,  thrills  and  a  real 
mystery.  We  have  read  "Curved  Blades" 
and  liked  it,  "The  Mark  of  Cain"  and 
liked  it.  but  "VICKY  VAN"  beats  them 
all.  Fleming  Stone,  the  master  detective, 
now  ably  assisted  by  the  irrepressible 
Fibsy.  the  office  boy  who  played  his  part 
so  well  in  the  famous  "Mark  of  Cain" 
case,    finally   solves   the   mystery. 


THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Our   New  Possessions  and  the  British  Islands 

By  THEODOOR  DE  BOOY  and  JOHN  T.  FARJS 

Profusely   illustrated   and   -with   five   maps   especially   prepared  for  this  work 

$3.00  net 

In   the  most   interesting  manner   this  volume   tells   the   general    reader     the   in- 
tending visitor   to   the    Islands   and   the   investor   looking   for   possible    business 
openings,    what    he    wishes    to    know    regarding   these    new    possessions   of    ours 
i°,-m™  £,the   Panish   West    tndies,    recently    purchase. 1   bj 
^-.t. 000,000.     It  does  not  confine  ooks  oi   navel    -mi 

to  the  larger  and  best  known   towns,  but  covers  the   wl 

and   from   personal   experience.      It    is   a   book   of   the    present   and    of   what    inn 
be  looked   for   in   the    future. 

Those  who   respond   quickly  to   the   lure  of  the  mysterious   will   find   pli 
m   the  pages  of   this    work,    and   the    practical    man.   who   very    proper]; 

show  me"  must  be  impressed  by  the  style.  Others  who  like  to  read  romanti< 
incidents  and  interesting  legends  will  take  a  particular  delight  in  both  the  t<  \! 
and  beautiful  pictures  which  illustrate  it.  Many  who  read  this  unusual  volume 
of  travel  will  desire  to  follow  in  the  way  marked  out  for  them.  For  such  then 
is  a  chapter  devoted  to  methods  of  reaching  the  Island,  clothing  to  be 
and  the  dozens  of  other  questions  the  reader  will  ask.  Finally,  that  the  student 
of  the  book  may  be  fully  informed  about  the  Virgin  Island  group  as  a  v 
there  is  a  chapter  on  Tortola  and  its  sister  Islands,  over  which  flies  the  British 
flag.     The   fine  maps  for  location,  as  above   mentioned,   are  an   invaluable  aid. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

in   a  recent  address  described  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way   project    as    "The    Heart    of    the    Matter." 

THE  WAR  AND 
THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Present  Conflict 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

VALUABLE   AID  14   illustrations  and  a   map.      Cloth,  $1.50  net 

Sew  York  Herald:  "Many  perplexing  aspects  of  the  great  world  war  are 
to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Near  East  question.  For  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  this  far-reaching  issue  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  serious  student 
will  find  valuable  aid  in  'The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway.'  In  this  compre- 
hensive w-ork  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  gives  a  clear  and  exhaustive  exposition  of 
the  subject,  a  political  and  economic  outline  of  the  present  involved  situation. 
Dr.  Jastrow  gives  us  the  East  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  new  East  of 
the   wireless." 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  A.  MONTGOMERY 

FROFESSOR  OF  HEBREW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Octavo.  450  pages.  $2.50  net 
Each  religion  which  has  influenced  the  world's  history  is  treated  in  this 
volume  by  a  specialist.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious History  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  true  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  great  religions  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  book  than  this.  It  is  an  authoritative  and  stimulating  volume.  Th 
authors  have  aimed  at  the  truth  that  the  religion  of  a  race  is  its  highest  cul- 
tural expression.  The  ideals  and  the  significance  in  modern  life  of  certain  great 
religions  are  presented  with  directness  and  accuracy.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Early  Philadelphia:    Its  People, 
Life  and  Progress 

By  HORACE  MATHER  L1PPINCOTT 

120  illustrations.  Octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  Boxed,  $6.00  net 
A  Limited  Edition 
The  city  of  many  institutions,  and  unimpeached  traditions  is  presented  in 
its  varying  aspects  by  one  who  knows  the  people  of  today  and  yesterday.  The 
public  places  with  the  learned  institutions,  the  unique  sporting  life,  the  financial 
ana  business  concerns,  the  social  clubs  and  associations  are  written  of  in  a 
way  that  will  make  the  book  a  fund  of  valuable  information  to  all  who  are 
interested   in   the   beginnings   of   America. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

117  H'rtstrations  and  a  map.  Demi  octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  $4.00  net 
The  old  roads  out  of  Philadelphia  are  the  most  historic  in  America.  Profuse 
illustrations  and  suggestive  text  mark  the  book  as  a  prize  for  the  automobilist. 
walker  and  historian.  Such  names  as  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Valley  Forge 
and  Militia  Hill  suggest  the  fascination  of  the  subject.  The  author  presents 
the  past  and   the  present   of  ten   of   the   great   highways. 


OVER  THE 
THRESHOLD 
OF  WAR 


By  NEVIL  MONROE  HOPKINS,  Ph.D. 

Major  Ordnance  Re«erve  Corpn.  U.S.A. 

70   illustrations. 

ments  an,  Proclamations. 

net. 
Written  m  ;i  charming  and  narrative 

from    a    truly    rriii.irk.ihlc    diary    of    thl 

uw  month-   oi    ilu'   v.  it    World    Wai 
nig  the   reader   into  t: 
of    England,    Germany,    Russ 
Iielgium.  and  li.uk  into  Germany  again  dur- 
ing   the     dark     days    of     the 
clouds,  and  in  the  early  months  of  tin 


THE  SUBMARINE 
IN  WAR  AND 
PEACE 

Its    Development   and    Possibilities 

By  SIMON  LAKE,  M.  I.,  N.  A. 

About  80  illustrations  on  all  phases  and 
uses  of  the  Submarine.  $3.00  net. 
The  author  has  achieved  international 
fame  as  an  inventor,  pecially  along  Sub- 
marine lines.  In  this  most  entertaining 
volume  he  cover-  the  whole  subject  clearly 
and  satisfactorily.  It  is  packed  with  infor- 
mation of  equal  use  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  the  deep  thinker,  who  is  especially 
interested    in    the    scientific   side   of    Subma- 


OVER  HERE 

By  HECTOR  MAC  QUARRIE 

Lieutenant  Royal  Field  Artillery 
Author  of  "How  to  Live  at  the  Front" 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net. 
Lieutenant  MacQuarrie.  who  is  at  pres- 
ent giving  his  time  and  services  to  tin- 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
and  is  lecturing  throughout  the  country,  has 
written  in  "OVER  HERE"  his  impressions 
of  America,  both  serious  and  sprightly.  A 
choice  book  for  Americans  wdio  think. 


THE 

HOME  GARDEN 

By  EBEN  E.  REXFORD 

Patriots'  Edition.  Profusel\  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 
This  new  handy  edition  is  just  the  volume 
needed  by  all  who  wish  to  raise  vegetables 
and  small  fruits.  Complete  instructions  with 
excellent  illustrations  show  just  how  to  do 
things. 


OUR  TREES 

AND  HOW 

TO  KNOW  THEM 

By  ARTHUR  I.  EMERSON  and 
CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

New  Edition.      149   Illustrations.     $3..v 

The    authors    have    included    in    this    new 
edition    much    important    material. 


At  All  Bookstores 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 
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Golf  at  Old  Point  Comfort 

TTERE'S  comfort,  health  and   happy  excitement  for  you   from   early 
-*-  -■-  morn  to  dewy  eve. 

No  matter  what  you  want  in  a  vacation,  The  Chamberlin  has  it. 

Is  it  Golf?— right,    bring  your  clubs;     The  Chamberlin   provides  a 
peach   of  a  course,  Eighteen  Holes. 

Is  it  Swimming? — right,    the    salt   water      every  Treatment  given  at  Vichy,   Aix,   Carls- 
bathing  in  the  big,   Mosaic,   Sun-lit  Sea  Pool      bad,   Nauheim  or  Harrogate,   under  the  best 


is  great. 

Is  it  Sunshine? — we're  drenched  with  it, 
ozone,   too. 

Is  it  Southern  Cooking? — not  a  "Mam- 
my" in  the  South  can  beat  The  Chamberlin 
cuisine. 


professional  skill. 

Is  it  Social  Life  ?  —  the  Naval  and  Military 
officers  stationed  at  Hampton  Roads  and 
Fortress  Monroe  give  a  fine  zest  to  The 
Chamberlin  dances. 


In  any  event,  write  for  our  special  booklet, 
Golf" — it  contains  the  first  Aeroplane  Map 
Is    it     Medicinal    Baths  ?  —  we    duplicate      of  a  Golf  Course  ever  published  in  America. 


Address:   George  F.  Adams,  Manager 

Fortress  Monroe  Virginia 

New  York  Offices:   Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel  Bureau,  McAIpin  Hotel,  Cook's  Tours, 
or  "Ask  Mr.  Foster"  at  any  of  his  offices. 


MARCH,     i  919 


Operate  Immediately!   But  the  Money? 

HE  had  never  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life,  he  boasted,  and  the  next  week  came 
an  attack  of  appendicitis.     The  doctor  said,  "Operate  immediately,"  and  his 
wife  went  pale,  for  there  was  no  money  in  the  bank.    But  in  all  his  pain,  he  smiled 
"Don't  worry,  my  dear,  I  have  taken  out  an  vEtna  Policy.     ^Etna  will  pay  the 
doctor  or  the  hospital  and  send  us  an  income  as  long  as  I  am  disabled/ 
Be  wise,  too — now,  while  you  are  well — 


^ETNA 


If  you  are  in  a  "Preferred"  occupation,  and  under  51  "ears  of 
age  and  pay  $60  a  year  for  an  iEtna  Disability  Policy,  you  will  get : 

$25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  while  you  are  ill.     $25 

a  week  for  100  weeks — nearly  two  years — if  you  lose  the  sight 
of  both  eyes  by  disease,  or  the  use  of  both  hands  or  feet  or 
one  hand  and  one  foot  by  paralysis.  Also  payment  of  hospital 
charges  up  to  $12.50  per  week  for  ten  weeks,  or  for  a  surgical 
operation. 

Or  you  will  get  $50  a  -week  as  long  you  are  disabled 
hv   a  railway,   steamship  or  burning  building  accident.    $25  a 


week  if  disabled  by  an  ordinary  accident.  If  you  are  killed  in 
an  accident  or  lose  two  limbs  or  both  eyes,  you  will  get  from 
$5,000  to  $15,000,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
accident  and  the  number  of  years  you  have  carried  the  in- 
surance.     Half  as  much  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye. 

Send  this  coupon  and  find  out  about  this  wonderful  policy 
and  all  the  other  iEtna  Disability  and  Accident  Policies — one  as 
low  as  3c  a  day  protects  you  in  case  of  accident.  Among  all  these 
there  is  one  that  fits  you  exactly.  Tomorrow  may  be  too 
late.     Send  the  coupon  and  find  out  about  it — today. 


JETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance 
Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines. 
An  ^Etna  agent  has  a  national  advertising  campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time. 
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TRA V  EL 


AtASKA 


The  land  of  inexpressible 
srenic  grandeur.  Truly  the 
trip  incomparable. 

High  class  steamers.  Via 
the  "Inside  Passage."  Excel- 
lent service  all  the  way. 

Plan  your  trip  now.  Inter- 
esting literature,  map  and  full 
information  on  request. 

Special 
Midnight  SunTrip 

Sailing    About    June    15th 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A. 
115  W.  Washington  St.,   CHICAGO 

J.  L.  BURNSIDE,  Gen.  Agent 
606  Second  Ave. ,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


.WHITE    PAS.S    &-HD  -YUKON    ROUTE 


H 


ONOLULU 

Suva      New  Zealand       Australia 

CANADIAN  AUSTRALASIAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

Largest,  newest,  best  equipped  Steamers 

For  fares  and  sailings  apply  Can.  Pacific 
Ry.,  1231  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  to  General 
Agent,  440  Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  MD.Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 
Every  young  woman  should  kt  ow 
_  What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  blnding-320  pp  -many  illusts- 
Postpaid.  Mailed   Table  of  contents,    and  commend- 
in  plain  wrapper  atians  an  request 
AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.  90  Winston  Bldg..   Phila 
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"**  „       REGULAR  SERVICE 
TO  EUROPE 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 
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21-24  STATE  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


TenfsT      $4/25  up    Army  7  shot  car- 
Leggings,     18c  up    bine,         $2.95  up 
Saddles,   $4.65  up     Army   Haver- 
Uniforms,  1.50  up    sacks,  15c.  up 
Team-harness,           Army  Knap- 

$26.85  up        sacks,       75c  up 
C.  W.  revolvers,        Army   Gun 

$2.65  up  Slings,  30c  up 
Colts  Army  Revolver,  calibre  45,  at  $8.45.  15 
Acres  Army  Auction  Goods.  Large  illustrated 
cyclopedia  reference  catalog — 428  pages — 
issue  1917,  mailed,   50  cents. 

New  circular  5  cents. 

FRANCIS    BANNERMAN    &   SONS, 
501    Broadway,  New  York 


■OUVfeOJl  A  W**'  loMrtow  Re»- 
JS"~  a/  idcndal  Hotel,  affordln* 

Off"  *>••*-»>*«   B«duti«Be»»  »nd 


*^1       t  ")€-C*J€-- 

Six£iQt/l  St  M««nce  •»  *  Prlnue 

f,\i:  *"«««*•   Opposite 

y».   y.        the  Metropolitan  Club  and 

the  5th  Ave.  Buuuce  to  Central  Park.  Apirt- 
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In   the  weird  red  light  of  the  room,    he   could  see   the   veins 
standing  out  like  whipcords  on  the  back  of  Bel  I  ward's  hands, 

"Tell  me  where  he  is.     I  command  you  !" 

The  girl  wailed  out  again  in  agony  and  writhed  in  her  bonds. 
Her  voice  rose  to  a  high  gurgling  scream. 

"There!'    she  cried,  pointing   with   eyes   staring,    lips  parted, 
straight  at  the  curtains  behind  which  Desmond  stood. 

To  Desmond  Okewood,  standing  upon  the  balcony  just  outside  the  red  lacquer  room  in  which  the  girl  was  being  tortured, 
that  scene  meant  almost  certain  death — and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  Death !  That  was  merely  the  penalty  of  failure  in  this 
great  game  which  he  had  entered  so  high-heartedly.  A  game  of  wits,  it  was,  in  truth,  begun  in  the  dressing  room  of  a  theatre 
when  the  dancer  Nur-el-din  had  given  to  Barbara  the  little  white  box  whose  possession  was  fraught  with  so  much  danger. 
The  game  had  meant  infinite  peril  at  every  move ;  it  had  meant  a  struggle  almost  alone  against  a  band  as  merciless  as  it  was 
powerful ;  it  had  meant  never-ending  vigilance,  strength  to  endure  countless  hardships  and  a  courage  that  dared  not  falter. 
And  now  the  game  had  brought  him — death ! 

If  you  want  to  know  what  happened  when  Desmond  Okewood  stepped  into  the  room 
in  which  his  two  arch-enemies  were,  turn  to  page  331  of  "Okewood  of  the  Secret  Service"  JiW5 

and  read  on.     But  if  you  begin  there  you'll  miss  a  succession  of  adventures  as   breath-  M  mt  \fr!< 

taking  as  any  you  have  ever  read  of.  You'll  miss  the  story  of  his  long  fight  against  this 
band  of  men  who  waged  war,  not  as  brave  men  do,  but  in  secret,  and  who  menaced  the 
very  existence  of  all  he  held  dear.  You'll  miss  that  strange  midnight  journey,  when,  with 
the  aid  of  two  officials  of  the  British  Secret  Service,  Major  Desmond  Okewood  disap- 
peared and  Mr.  Bellward  took  his  place ;  or  the  mysterious  bridge  party  at  Mr.  Bellward's 
home  and  the  glorious  battle  which  followed.  You'll  lose  the  thrill  which  comes  with  the 
unmasking  of  Mortimer  or  when  that  grim,  savage  woman,  Mrs.  Malplaquet,  goes  down- 
stairs upon  her  pitiless  errand. 

But  if  you  don't  want  to  miss  these  or  any  of  the  many  other  stirring  incidents  which 
abound  in  the  book,  begin  at  page  one.    You  won't  stop  till  you  reach  the  end  of 


okewood   of   the   secret 


service 
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AND   DON'T    OVERLOOK   THESE 


beyond 
life 

by 

JAMES 

BRANCH 

CABELL 


"It  is  astonishing  that  he 
is  not  better  known,"  says 
the  New  York  Sun  of 
James  Branch  Cabell.  "  'Be- 
yond Life'  has  a  quiet 
cleverness,  an  audacious 
originality  that  will  delight 
a  good  many  readers.  In 
fact,  this  mosaic  of  essays 
on  books  and  things  in  gen- 
eral should  be  sufficient  to 
convince  anyone  not  actually 
in  the  mental  breadline  that  here  is  a  thinker 
worth  attention,  a  writer  in  bondage  to  no 
external  ideas,  a  dreamer  who  follows  after 
beauty." 

"Personally,  as  I  have  told  everyone  who 
will  listen,  I  think  James  Branch  Cabell  can 
write  like  a  breeze,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the 
few  fragrant  breezes  blowing  over  the  arid- 
ity of  a  present-day  world  of  books." — A.  L. 
S.  Wood  in  the  Springfield  Union. 

$1.50  NET 


A  Valuable  Book  for  MVomen 

the    business   of  nome 
management 

by  MARY  PATTISON 

Several  years  ago  a  group  of  American 
women  formed  a  housekeeping  experiment 
station  with  the  object  of  discovering  the 
real  obstacles  to  successful  home  manage- 
ment and  the  best  means  to  overcome  them. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  their  Work — a 
record  of  what  they  learned — told  by  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  station.  Intended  both  as 
a  guide  for  the  beginner  and  a  suggestion 
book  for  the  experienced  housewife,  it  covers 
the  field  of  home  management  in  a  way  in 
which  no  other  book  has  covered  it,  and 
should  prove  of  great  value  to  every  woman 
who  is  interested  in  running  her  home  upon 
the  best  possible  basis. 

$2.00  NET 


now  f ranee 
is  governed 

by 

RAYMOND 

POINCARE 


In  response  to  a 
widespread  and  in- 
creasing demand  it 
has  been  found 
necessary  to  reissue 
President  Poincare's 
valuable  exposition 
of  the  government 
of  France.  With 
clarity  and  simplic- 
ity, President  Poin- 
care  describes  the  present  workings  of  the 
French  government  and  in  addition  traces  in 
a  rapid  historical  summary  the  development 
of  the  Republican  Constitution,  Parliament, 
the  Commune  and  the  Department,  the  Min- 
istry, the  Judiciary,  National  Education  and 
military  service.  The  work  is  not  only  in- 
valuable as  an  authoritative  text-book  for 
students ;  its  freedom  from  technical  phrase- 
ology and  its  human  quality  make  it  admira- 
ble for  the  general  reader  who  desires  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  Republic  that  has 
come  to  be  so  closely  associated  with  our 
own. 


$2.00   NET 
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ONE  OF  THE  LAST  PIGTAILS  OF   PEKING 


China  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  forefront  these  days  as  the  champion  maker  of  secret  treaties.     Was  China  really  awakened  from  her  thousand 

years'  slumber  by  the  sacrificing  of  her  queues?     Or  was  it  the  awakening  of  China  that  slaughtered  the  ancient  custom?   Since  the  polite  exchange 

of  notes  between  Japan,  China  and  the  United  States  in   I'M?  China    has    been    thinking    much.      And    this    thought    is    ably 

represented  in  the  Peace  Conference 
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The  Georgian  Military  Road  doubles  on  itself  in  the  steepest  portions  of  the  Caucasus  so  that  it  climbs  but  a  quarter  mile  in  height  in 
a  twenty-four  mile  stretch.     Great  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  in  the  verdant  level  spots — sheep  that  have  fawn-colored  freckles  on 

their  noses  and  wear  "bustles"  of  fat 

OVER        T    H   E        OLD        DARIEL        PASS 

On  the  Crest  Between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Georgian  Mili- 
tary Road  Still  Makes  History  in  the  Caucasus — Princely 
and.  Picturesque    Georgians,    Asia's    Handsomest    Race 

By  Maynard  Owen  Williams 

Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Thomas  Dann  Heald 


HERE  in  the  exhilaratingly  lovely  city  of  Tiflis,  just  back 
from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  trips  in  the 
world,  I  find  that  I  have  run  out  of  adjectives,  hence  in  describing 
the  Georgian  Military  Road  between  Tiflis  and  Vladikavkis. 
directly  over  the  crest  between  Europe  and  Asia,  I  shall  embellish 
my  account  with  no  flowery  terms,  but  stick  to  the  plain,  un- 
varnished facts. 

Be  it  known  to  those  patriotic  Americans  who  try  to  disguise 
under  effusive  phrases  the  fact  that  the  Benguet  Road  to  Baguio 
required  the  expenditure  of  much  Filipino  money  for  which  the 
Filipinos  see  no  adequate  return,  that  it  is  "not  in  it"  with  the 
road  through  the  Caucasus — the  Georgian  Military  Road — upon 
which  an  autocratic  Russian  Government  expended  more  than 
half  a  century  of  toil.  This  attenuated  Axenstrasse  was  begun 
in  1811,  a  few  months  before  we  got  into  our  last  argument  with 
England  and  one  year  after  Georgia's  complete  submission  to 
Russian  rule.  But  the  history  of  the  Dariel  Pass — the  original 
name  of  the  road — extends  far  back  into  antiquity.  Along  its 
craggy  defile  Alexander  the  Great  was  halted  in  his  triumphant 
conquest,  332  B.  C,  and  Justinian  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 


A.  D.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  bitter  fights.  The  Caucasian 
Gates,  so-called  by  Pliny  because  the  gorge  at  that  point  on  the 
pass  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  closed  by  gates,  shut  off 
the  East  from  the  West,  and  never  once  was  the  road  owned  at 
the  entrance  and  exit  by  the  same  Power  till  it  fell  into  Russian 
hands. 

However,  the  road  has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  and 
strategic  significance,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  railway  now  loops  the 
Caucasus  Range  from  Batoum  to  Moscow,  one  step  in  the  line  to 
Vladivostok,  Fusan,  Hankow  and  Shanghai.  Across  the  Caspian 
one  can  go  by  rail  to  the  heart  of  Asia  at  Andizhan  and  the  gates 
of  Afghanistan  near  Herat  or  connect  with  the  Trans-Siberian 
line  at  Ufa.  Good  steamers  formerly  connected  Batoum  with 
Odessa,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples,  Alexandria  and  Beirut, 
so  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  tourists  will  take  a 
side  trip  to  lovely  Georgia  between  visits  to  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Pyramids. 

Marching  through  Georgia  is  sure  to  become  popular  among 
travelers  with  a  taste  for  the  exotic,  but  for  the  present  one  had 
better  take  a  carriage  or  a  motor-car.     The  regular  daily  motor- 


TRAVEL 


omnibus  service  past  a  matchless  panorama  and  over  a  7,800-foot 
pass  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  has  been  temporarily  discontinued 
and  one  has  to  rely  on  a  slipshod  posting  service,  which,  when 
it  runs  at  all,  takes  two  long  days — but  is  worth  it. 

October  weather  in  Tiflis  comes  very  near  perfection,  but  at 
four-thirty  A.  M.,  when  we 
started,  there  was  a  perceptible 
chill  in  the  air.  In  our  heavy 
caleche,  pulled  by  four  spirited 
(poor-spirited,  as  the  others  had 
entered  the  Service)  horses,  we 
rattled  over  the  cobbled  streets  of 
the  capital  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
the  half  light  of  the  distant  stars 
we  passed  the  fine  buildings  which 
give  Tiflis  along  the  Golovinski 
the  appearance  of  a  European 
capital.  But  there  were  many 
evidences  that  we  were  in  Asia ; 
vest-pocket  donkeys  pattered 
along  under  enveloping  loads  of 
charcoal  and  vegetables ;  tattered 
beggars,  with  their  heads  covered 
and  their  ankles  bare,  huddled  in 
the  doorways ;  and  tired  porters 
slept  jwith  their  heads  on  the 
shoulder  platforms  they  wear 
while  carrying  heavy  loads ;  slow- 
moving  oxen  passed  to  the  creak 
of  rude  wheels  on-  wooden  axles, 
while  ,  above  them  towered  the 
scraggly  load  of  wood  which  they 
were  hauling  to  town. 

Outside  the  city,  after  the  elec- 
tric lights  were  left  behind,  we 
passed  countless  parties  of  team- 
sters, camping  out  beside  their 
high-wheeled  carts.  The  oxen 
were  resting,  but  their  drivers 
were  already  stirring  around  small 
campfires  which  threw  the  spokes 

of  the  wheels  and  the  wicker  baskets  of  the  carts  into  a  silhouette 
of  black  and  red.  Shaggy  sheepskin  papachs  showed  above  hand- 
some, scornful  faces,  mustached  but  with  no  beards  to  cover 
the  strong  chins  of  the  Georgian  drivers. 

_  By  seven  we  were  at  Mtzkhet  where  a  lonely  convent  holds  the 
heights,  overlooking  the  squalid  village  from  a  spot  where  St. 


The  Caucasian  knife  or  dagger  is  called  a  kinjal.  Before  the 
Revolution  it  was  unlawful  for  civilians  to  carry  weapons  of 
any  kind  but  the  law  was  invariably  broken.  These  great 
fellows  are  Georgian  shepherds.  Their  kinjals  are  often 
used  for  protection  from  bear,  boar  and  wolf 


Nina  first  erected  the  cross.  Five  days  later  we  were  to  see  this 
quiet  town  in  festival  attire  on  the  occasion  of  the  instatement  of 
the  new  Georgian  Catholicos. 

Mtzkhet  was  once  the  capital  of  Georgia  and  was  never  cap- 
tured, though  Tiflis,  which  was  later  made  the  capital,  was  thrice 

taken,  once  by  Timur  the  Lame 
and  twice  by  the  Persians.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  places  leaves 
the  question  why  this  lovely  pen- 
insula was  abandoned  for  the 
shut-in  site  farther  down  the 
Kura,  but  Tiflis  has  prospered  and 
Mtzkhet  has  lived  on  old  dreams, 
so  that  now  the  latter  is  shabby 
and  tumble-down,  while  Tiflis  is 
silk-shod  and  clad  in  glad  attire. 
The  Armenians  have  never  fav- 
ored Mtzkhet. 

But  old  Mtzkhet,  hovering 
over  its  homely  firesides,  is  not 
entirely  out  of  the  world,  for  the 
Batoum  train  whistles  a  welcome 
as  it  turns  to  the  south  and  the 
passing  military  automobiles  honk- 
honk  in  the  language  of  the  great 
white  and  grey  geese  that  liven  the 
scene.  As  we  rumbled  over  the 
old  stone  bridge,  two  ragamuffins 
deftly  turned  aside  their  large 
flock  of  turkeys  to  let  us  pass. 

At  Tzilkani  we  breakfasted  on 
sugarless  tea  and  black  bread — the 
extravagant  luxuries  of  the  war- 
time traveler.  In  twenty-four 
miles  of  road  we  had  climbed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  but  from  this 
point  on  we  climbed  still .  faster 
till  we  topped  a  crest  and  de- 
scended on  the  lovely  little  city  of 
Dushet,  with  its  fine  barracks. 
Dushet  used  to  be  the  center  of 
desperate  feuds  between  the  lords  of  the  Aragva  valley  and  the 
Georgian  kings,  but  that  day  it  looked  like  a  peaceful  New  Eng- 
land town.  In  the  plowed  fields  near  at  hand  twelve  deliberate 
oxen  and  four  lazy  men  directed  the  wanderings  of  a  single  small 
plow.     One  man  held  the  plow  and  three  sat  on  the  yoke  beams 


•  Georgian  hats   are  distinctive  if  rather  overpowering — and   resembling  tea-cosies.     Con- 
structed of  sheepskin,  they  warm  the  brains  of  veritable  Apollos,  whose  literary  inclination 
is  a  heritage  of  a  glorious  past.     Women  as  well  as  men  are  interested  in 
politics  and  especially — before  the  war — in  socialism 


Men  of  the  Caucasus  carry  incredibly  heavy  loads, 
often  climbing  many  weary,  rugged  miles  with 
large  burdens  balanced  on  their  bent  backs.  This 
hamel  or  street  porter  certainly  bears  more  than 
his  share  in  these  great  sacks 
of  wheat 
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The  prevailing  mode  among  the 

Circassians   is   this   long   woolen 

garment.     Concealed  beneath,  it 

is  also  in  vogue  to  carry  a 

complete  arsenal 


and  swatted  the  indifferent  beasts  fore  and  aft.  1  )ushet  will  never 
break  any  world  records  for  speed,  but,  lacking  as  it  does  the 
movie  and  baseball,  time  would  otherwise  hang  heavy  on  its  hands. 
It  took  nearly  an  hour  to  change  our  horses  at  Dushet  and  the 
midday  sun  was  hot.  A  wounded  soldier  succeeded  in  selling 
me  some  woody  pears  with  a  taste  like  burnt  alum  and  it  seemed 
best  to  walk  on  and  let  the 
horses  catch  up  with  us, 
if  they  could. 

We  had  our  one  meal 
of  the  day  at  Passanaur, 
where  three  chained  bears 
and  a  woman  who  can 
talk  German  attract  most 
of  the  travelers  to  a  pass- 
able hotel.  Here  t  h  e 
Black  Aragva  and  the 
White  Aragva  unite  to 
form  a  river  that  is  beau- 
tifully green,  just  as  the 
White  Nile  and  the  Blue 
Nile  unite  to  form  one 
river  that  is  the  color 
of  boarding-house  coffee. 
The  valley  from  Passa- 
naur to  Mleti  is  striking- 
ly beautiful.  We  went 
through  it  at  night.  Mleti 
is  4,635  feet  above  the 
sea  and  cold  in  propor- 
tion, but  the  rest  house 
there  is  good  and  we  slept 
like  tops. 

Early  in  the  morning 
we  left  Mleti  and  nosed 
our  way  into  a  lovely  mist 
which  obscured  a  more 
lovely  zigzag  road  climb- 
ing a  half  mile  in  the  next 
ten  miles,  leaving  the  nar- 
row valley  and  making 
for  the  Krestovi  Pass.  As 
the  mist  shifted  in  the 
valley     we     could     catch 

glimpses      of      mountain- 
climbing  villages  clinging 

to  the  steep  slopes  among 

hay-cocks  that  must  have 

been  spiked  down  to  keep 

them    from    sliding.      Al- 
though    the     mountains 

here    reached   more   than 

eleven  thousand  feet,. they 

were  cultivated  in  places 

clear  to  the  top.     Such  is 

the  price  the  Georgian  has 

paid   for   his    freedom — a 

hard  life  but  a  happy  one. 
As    we    crossed    the 

plain    above    the    zigzags, 

interesting     figures    grew 

out  of  the  mist.     Sturdy 

shepherds     in     sheepskin 

coats  and   sheepskin   hats 

led     their    shaggy     flocks 

out     of     obscurity     into 

clearness.     Rude  sledges, 

drawn  by  meek-eyed  oxen 

with     wide-spreading 

horns,  developed  like  the 

image   on  a  photographic 

plate.       Wisps     of     mist 

blowing  to  one  side  disclosed  snowy  peaks  and  homely 

flat  roofed  and  cozy. 

Near  Gudaur  we  met  a  lot  of  Austrian  war  prisoners  driving 

gaunt  beeves  southward  to  feed  the  Russian  soldiers  on  the  Cau- 
casian front.     With  them  there  was  only   one  Russian   soldier, 

but  they  seemed  content  with  their  lot  and  delighted  to  see  us,  as 

we  do  not  wear  beards.     The  ignominy  of  driving  ill-fed  cattle 


to  feed  their  enemies  did  not  seem  to  weigh  upon  them  half  as 
heavily  as  did  thai  of  a  motorist  whom  we  met  on  the  return 
trip,  .sitting  in  his  powerful  but  indisposed  limousine  which 
low-speed  oxen  were  pulling  up  a  long  read. 

Gudaur  is  a  look-out  place  for  half  of  creation  and  as  the  sun 
rami'  put  while  we  were  thi  heart  and  decided  that 

thenceforth  we  \\  <>  u  1  d 
have  a  bully  trip-  which 
we  did.  Across  the  wild 
valley  of  the  W  h  i  t  e 
Vragva,  which  seemed 
_^  blue,  appeared  Red  Moun- 

tain, snow  capped  above 
its  ruddy  volcanic  rock- 
face,  and  farther  to  the 
left  the  Seven  Brothers. 
There  are  several  places 
between  Gudaur  and 
Mleti  where  there  is  an 
almost  perpendicular  rock 
wall  and  the  views  are 
wide  and  deep. 

At  the  pass  we  sent 
back  two  of  our  horses 
and  w  h  i  r  1  e  d  d  o  w  n 
through  Baidara  Gorge 
with  the  horses  backing 
out  of  their  collars,  since 
the  brake  seems  to  be  un- 
known along  the  Georgian 
Road,  though  heavy 
wagons  sometimes  use  a 
shoe  under  one  tied  wheel. 
Along  the  summer  road 
there  are  attenuated  snow- 
sheds  through  which 
passes  the  winter  traffic. 
A  band  of  Georgians  was 
entrenching  a  telephone 
cable  and  some  Turkish 
were 


School    boys    join     eagerly    in 
political      riots.       Numbers      of 
them    have    been    slain    in    fac- 
tional combats  and  some  im- 
prisoned and  exiled 


prisoners 
the  road. 


grading 


Prometheus  was  chained  to  the  great  black  side  of  Alt.  Kazbek,'  so  it  is  claimed, 

although   Aeschylus   places   the  spot  "above  the   sea,"   not   near  the  Caucasus. 

Alexander  Kazbek,  a  distinguished  Georgian  poet,  lived  and  was  buried  at  the 

foot  of  the  mighty  mountain  he  loved.     The  matchless  panorama  of  the 

mountains  of  Georgia  is  comparable  to  the  Andes  and  the  Alps 


villages, 


The  winter  snows  are 
so  deep  in  the  Baidara 
Gorge  that  telephone 
poles  are  engulfed  and 
overturned  and  this  lovely 
scenery  will  soon  be  un- 
marred  by  unsightly  tele- 
phone poles  and  wires 
which  inflict  themselves 
on  every  twentieth  cen- 
tury view.  We  caught  a 
glimpse  of  mighty  Kaz- 
bek, a  thousand  feet  high- 
er than  Mount  Blanc,  and 
then  dropped  rapidly  to  a 
point  where  a  dirty  lad 
running  up  to  our  car- 
riage bathed  his  black 
thumb  in  a  glass  of  min- 
eral water  from  a  near-by 
spring  as  an  inducement 
for  us  to  buy.  We  rented 
the  glass  instead  and 
drank  our  fill  of  spark- 
ling, ice-cold  water  re- 
s  e  m  b  1  i  n  g  Apollinaris, 
without  the  expense. 

At  Kobi  the  military 
road  begins  to  parallel  the 
Terek,  beside  which,  in  its 
lower  reaches,  the  young  Tolstoi  served. for  two  years  as  a  cadet. 
Here  it  is  a  swift,  clear  river,  flowing  through  a  stony  valley 
whose  nakedness  tells  of  the  evil  effects  of  deforestation.  Beyond 
Kobi,  where  we  watched  the  peasant  women  threshing  grain  in 
the  true  Oriental  way  of  driving  oxen  over  it,  the  road  passes  the 
picturesquely  situated  town  of  Sion,  with  a  fortress  and  a  white 
church  standing  on  a  high  ridge  above.     The  mountains  here  are 
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Oil  being  more 
plentiful  than 
water  in  the 
Caucasus,  this 
spring  of  spark- 
ling water  re- 
sembling Apol- 
linaris  is  care- 
fully housed 
but  free 


Thousands  o  f 
Armenians  fled 
before  the 
Turks  over  the 
Caucasus.  These 
newly  -  arrived 
refugees  have 
just  been  al- 
lotted cotton 
and  spinning 
wheels  by  the 
American  I  n  - 
dustry  Office 


A  caravan  of 
camels  traveling 
north  from  the 
Turkish  -  Ar- 
menian border, 
heavily  loaded 
with  cotton 


Tartars  still 
winnow  wheat 
o  n  their  flat 
mud  roofs,  a 
custom  which 
enterpris- 
ing American 
implement  man- 
ufacturers are 
planning  to 
change  in  the 
New   Russia 


This  is  the  way 
water  is  carried 
to  outlying  vil- 
lages. Alexan- 
der the  Great 
was  annoyed 
during  his  cam- 
paign to  find  oil 
when  he  dug 
for  water 


This  young  Ar- 
m  e  n  i  a  n  in 
Khurdish  cos- 
tume escaped 
through  the 
mountains  into 
Georgia.  It  is 
t  o  Armenian 
valor  that  Rus- 
sia owes  her 
territory  south 
of  the  Cau- 


Four  horses  for 
hauling  great 
loads  up  the 
dizzy  Dariel 
Road  are  need- 
ed in  Kazbek. 
Many  of  the 
people  of  this 
town  are  sur- 
named  Kazbek 


strangely  rough  and  craggy,  resembling  over-deco- 
rated cathedrals.  From  this  town  one  can  see  the  high 
mountain  against  which  the  tiny  town  of  Kazbek 
rests. 

Kazbek  is  a  mean  village  and  the  home  of  a  mean 
man,  of  which  more  later.  But  it  has  one  of  the 
finest  mountain  views  in  the  world.  Darjeeling  offers 
greater  and  more  numerous  attractions  but  at  a 
greater  distance.  Some  views  of  the  Matterhorn  are 
as  fine,  and  the  Jungfrau  from  Interlaken  offers  a 
similar  view,  but  Kazbek,  noble  mountain  that  it  is, 
looks  down  on  the  town  of  the  same  name  with  an 
intimacy  unspoiled  by  a  rapid  train  service  to  its 
mighty  glaciers.  The  mountain  so  impressed  us  that 
we  willingly  paid  a  big  overcharge  for  the  poor  food 
served  at  the  rest  house. 

Below  Kazbek,  on  the  Europe  side,  there  is  a  ride 
of  ten  miles  which  cannot  be  equaled  in  any  place  I 
have  visited.  The  valley  is  narrow  and  wild,  with  a 
crystal  stream  and  snow-capped  summits — the  sort  of 
thing  one  reads  about.  It  is  claimed,  so  I  was  told, 
apropos  of  this  wonderful  gorge,  that  there  a  man  can 
drop  an  apple  to  the  roof  of  a  village  a  mile  below. 
I  got  ready  some  stones  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
assertion.  There  are  only  two  reasons  why  this  can- 
not be  done.  The  mountains,  it  is  true,  reach  almost 
straight  up  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  their  summits 
are  more  than  two  miles  higher  than  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  but  there  are  no  villages  and  the  road,  instead 
of  being  a  mile  high,  is  a  mile  low,  as  it  is  hewn  out 
of  solid  rock  near  the  bed  of  the  valley. 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  looked  down  from 
the  top  of  a  high  building,  a  mile  down  is  farther  than 
a  mile  up,  and  I  was  very  much  disappointed  that 
an  innocent  tourist  should  be  so  misled.  Then  and 
there  I  decided  that  in  describing  the  wonderful 
Dariel  Gorge  I  would  provide  no  varnish  for  homely 
Truth.  But  Truth  will  not  be  offended  if  I  say  that 
such  sights  as  one  sees  in  the  Dariel  Gorge  surpass 
anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

From  the  rushing  waters  on  Dariel  one  can  look 
up  and  see  the  Dyevdorak  Glacier,  which  stretches 
down  old  Kazbek  for  a  distance  of  about  two  vertical 
miles.  Near  here  are  the  massive  shoulders  of  rock 
which  caused  this  place  to  be  called  the  Gates  of  the 
Caspian  or  the  Gates  of  the  Caucasus  by  the  ancients. 
They  used  this  road  a  good  many  thousand  years 
before  the  French  company  put  in  its  motor-bus 
service  and  hustled  blase  tourists  past  eons  of  history 
in  minutes  of  time.  Near  Lars  there  is  a  small  fort 
guarding  the  end  of  the  gorge,  which  marks  the  north 
limit  of  Georgia.  (The  Georgians  only  claimed  and 
defended  the  best  of  the  scenery.)  Beyond  Lars 
there  is  a  common-looking  boulder  which  Yermalov 
used  as  a  fortress  in  his  fight  with  Shamyl. 

We  heaved  a  melancholy  sigh  that  such  beauty 
could  not  last  forever  but  hopefully  anticipated  a  sight 
of  it  on  the  return  trip.  We  passed  along  the  excel- 
lent road  to  Balta  and  into  the  Terek  plain  to  Vladi- 
kavkaz. Vladikavkaz  possesses  one  point  of  interest. 
There  is  a  bakery  there,  where  we  bought  six  roubles' 
worth  of  almost-white  bread.  There  are  also  a  few 
hundred  cadets,  whose  main  delight  is  to  promenade 
with  the  town  girls  past  the  bright  lights  of  the 
numerous  movies  until  the  lure  becomes  too  great. 

On  the  way  through  to  Vladikavkaz,  we  had  con- 
soled ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  would  see  all 
this  beauty  and  majesty  again.  The  lovely  hillsides, 
blazing  with  the  fiery  tints  with  which  the  frost  paints 
the  autumnal  landscape ;  the  tiny  villages  perching  on 
rocky  crags  in  the  midst  of  awe-inspiring  space  and 
depth ;  the  massive  form  of  Kazbek ;  the  bewildering 
variety  of  scenic  effects  in  Dariel ;  the  look  back 
from  Balta  on  a  huge  canvas  of  plain  and  mountain ; 
all  made  us  thankful  that  we  were  to  return  that 
way.  But  cur  experience  made  us  recall  that  famous 
phrase,  "We  pass  this  way  but  once." 

As  we  returned  heavy  clouds  hid  the  distant 
heights   and   the  great  green   glacier.     The   rushing 
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water  sang  merrily  as  it  escaped  the  winter 
above,  but  we  could  only  lament  that  we  had  not 
used  our  opportunities  to  stop  and  gaze  and  ph< 
graph  when  we  had  them.  Adventure  stirred  us, 
however,  as  beauty  could  not,  and  villainy  secured 
for  us  what  careful  plans  would  have  lost  to  us  for- 
ever. 

In  our  carriage  we  had  two  extra  scats  which 
we  usually  kept  occupied  with  such  honest  soul-  as 
showed  good  faith  by  walking-  at  least  a  part  of  the 
way.  But  at  Balta,  on  the  return  trip,  we  were  forced 
to  act  as  hosts  when  hosting  was  least  attractive. 
The  road  was  uphill  and  the  two  men  who  had 
forced  themselves  on  us  because  of  our  lack  of  the 
language  insisted  on  sitting  up  in  front  and  spoiling 
a  matchless  view,  for  which  we  were  paying  at  so 
much  an  hour.  Our  conduct  everywhere  had  shown 
that  we  were  not  stingy,  but  we  hated  to  be  "worked." 
We  knew-  enough  Russian  to  suggest  that  the  two 
well-to-do  men  should  either  get  down  or  pay  their 
share  of  the  expenses.  They  would  do  neither.  We 
decided  that  dropping  them  between  stations  and 
making  such  soft  specimens  walk  would  not  be  nice, 
so  we  dropped  the  subject  instead  and  let  the  noble 
boors  ride.     At  Lars  we  dropped  them. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Kazbek  and  after  lying  in 
bed  and  watching  the  wonderful  cone  grow  rosy  in 
the  growing  light  of  day,  allowed  the  clouds  to  come 
and  cover  up  the  hoary  head  before  we  climbed  to 
the  ancient  church  across  from  the  village.  On  our 
descent  we  spent  some  time  in  the  interesting  village 
of  Georgian  mountaineers,  called  Gergeti,  which  was 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  threshing  the  season's 
grain,  newly  harvested  on  the  steep  slopes. 

Then  we  went  to  the  siatiitza  to  ask  for  horses. 
The  staroste,  or  boss  hostler,  was  not  there.  We 
waited  four  hours  for  him  to  get  on  to  his  job  and 
then  I  went  to  his  home,  high  up  in  the  village. 
Neither  of  us  thought  of  the  two  influential  dead- 
beats  that  we  had  deposited  at  Lars.  But  we  soon 
had  cause  to  remember  them. 

While  I  was  using  valuable  English  on  a  staroste 
who  used  only  Russian,  the  Professor  used  French 
on  a  military  officer  who  understood  that  language, 
with  the  result  that  the  local  Commandant,  telegraph 
operator,  maitre  d'hotel,  and  finally  the  staroste  began 
to  move  in  a  very  definite  way.  We  were  promised 
horses  "sichasse,"  which  is  a  deceptive  and  indefinite 
term  supposed  to  mean  "at  once."  The  military  offi- 
cer buzzed  away  in  his  motor  and  Ave  waited.  One 
carriage  after  another  came  up,  was  given  horses,  and 
left.  I  appealed  to  the  local  Commandant,  a  dapper 
young  man  in  a  natty  costume.  There  was  a  scene ; 
bowed  over  his  table,  slowly  deciphering  the  docu- 
ments before  him  with  his  near-sighted  eyes,  was  the 
greasy-coated,  matted-haired,  slow-witted  staroste; 
above  him  the  young  Commandant,  excitedly  insist- 
ing that  we  should  be  given  horses  before  later  ar- 
rivals were  given  theirs.  Words  fairly  flashed  in  the 
surcharged  atmosphere  and  I  shifted  the  tripod  I  was 
holding  into  my  other  hand  to  keep  from  braining 
the  greasy  boor  with  it ;  for  he  looked  up  with  all  the 
patience  in  the  world  and,  laughing  in  the  face  of  the 
young  officer,  spoke  the  Russian  orientalism  which 
dominates  much  of  her  life,  "Nitchevo!"  which  in- 
terpreted means,  "Keep  your  shirt  on!"  The  two 
other  parties  passed  out  ahead  and  we  saw  what  in- 
hospitality  to  a  pair  of  influential  dead-beats  could  do 
for  a  man. 

I  decided  that  a  telegram  to  our  Consul,  set  to 
Russian  by  the  Commandant,  might  break  the  dead- 
lock. It  did.  I  had  the  receipt  for  it  in  my  hand 
when  the  Commandant,  who  was  clearly  doing  his 
best,  promised  that  we  would  have  horses  at  six,  an 
hour  and  a  half  later.  That  would  bring  us  over  the 
high  pass  in  the  night,  when  the  cold  surpassed  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  But  we  had  been  invited  to  the 
investiture  of  the  Georgian  Catholicos,  which  was  to 
take  place,  so  we  supposed,  in  Tiflis,  and  we  decided 


I  ii  el  c  r  i  li  e 
Czar's  rule  tlif 
Georgian  Mili- 
tary Road  was 
carefully  |>  t  <>  - 
tected  .-mil  those 
who     wished      t.i 

t  I-  a  v  c  I  chose 
th  ei r  convey- 
ance by  photo- 
graph. This  one 
shows  a  primi- 
tive carrier 
cart 


The    Armenians 

are  clever  spin- 
ners and  weav- 
ers, o  f  which 
fact  the  Ameri- 
can Industry 
Office  made  use 
to  set  refugees 
to  work,  giving 
each  woman  an 
allotment  of 
cotton 


To  thresh  grain, 
flint  knives  are 
affixed  under 
the  board  upon 
which  the  driv- 
er, usually  a 
woman,  stands 


The  buildings  in 
this  Georgian 
village  were 
wrecked  by 
zealous  and 
jealous  Bolshe- 
viki.  The  smil- 
ing man  is  an 
Armenian,  h  i  s 
family  and 
household  goods 
safe 


This  village 
would  delight 
an  urchin  with 
mud-pie  pro- 
clivities. The 
houses  are  made 
of  black  vol- 
canic rock, 
shaped  into 
bricks  by 
chipping 


Russia  is  one  of 
the  great  raw 
wool  producing 
countries  of  the 
world.  Germany 
was  her  princi- 
p  a  1  buyer. 
These  men  are 
"removing  the 
yolk,"  or  shak- 
ing the  dust 
from    wool 


The  apparent 
ruin  to  the  right 
is  a  recently 
built  dwelling 
with  hay  or 
straw  stacked 
on  the  roof  for 
safe       keeping* 

and   easy 

reference 
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Showing   the    country 


to  make  the  hard  trip  that  night.  It  was  suggested  that  we  walk 
ahead  and  let  the  horses  overtake  us.  We  walked  five  miles  and 
then  rode  back  along  the  road,  over  which  our  carriage  was  long 
overdue,  with  some  rough  teamsters,  one  of  whom  later  addressed 
us  in  good  English — a  returned  Ossetian  who  had  worked  several 
years  in  the  United  States.  The  Commandant  was  relieved  to  see 
us,  as  he  had  understood  that  we  would  return  at  six.  There 
was  a  feud  on  and  brigand- 
age was  breaking  out.  Seven 
horses  had  been  shot  in  the 
past  week  and  he  thought  we 
had  been  robbed,  if  not  killed. 
We  explained  as  best  we  could 
and  laughed  ourselves  to  sleep. 

Kazbek  came  out  in  all  its 
glory  and  we  had  a  marvelous 
day,  which  was  not  spoiled  by 
the  announcement  by  a  friend 
that  the  investiture  of  the 
Catholicos  was  to  take  place, 
not  in  Tiflis,  but  at  Mtzkhet, 
which  we  could  reach  in  time. 
The  air  was  clear,  as  it  had 
not  been  the  day  before,  and 
our  views  were  better  than 
ever. 

At  Mleti  we  invited  an  at- 
tractive young  postal  clerk  to 
ride  with  us.  He  was  apprecia- 
tive and  happy  at  the  chance, 
but  at  Passanaur  he 
took  off  our  Baedeker 
and  we  had  driven  on 
two  miles  before  we 
missed  it  when  I  ar- 
gued over  the  proper 
way  to  pronounce 
Mtzkhet.  Now  a  Bae- 
deker on  Russia  is  as 
easy  to  get  as  winged 
horses  or  a  Midas 
touch ;  we  valued  our 
copy  immensely.  Bae- 
deker is  an  enemy 
subject  it  is  true,  but 
the  chances  are  that 
the  first  thing  the 
post-war  tourist  will 
buy  when  he  visits 
Europe  to  see  how 
atrocious  the  Germans 
have  been  will  be  a 
Baedeker,  just  as  the 
best  photographs  of 
German  atrocities 
have  been  taken 
through  German 
lenses ;  and  we  de- 
cided to  get  that  Bae- 
deker or  know  the 
reason  why ! 

Two  other  dead- 
beats,  who  had  made 
a  deal  with  our  driver, 
but  who  cut  off  a  good 
share  of  a  lovely  view 
of  autumn-tinted  hills 


the    Georgians    and 
from   sea  to   sea 


We  reached  Mtzkhet  with  the  boy  and  a  priest  as  baggage, 
just  in  time  for  the  big  show.  The  trains  were  coming  in  with 
the  roofs  crowded.  For  several  hours  we  watched  the  glad  and 
spontaneous  scene  of  true  delight  and  saw  the  Catholicos  in- 
vested, the  lovely  girls  in  the  procession,  the  feasts  where  a  dainty 
maid  passed  roast  mutton  around  on  the  needle-point  of  a  keen 
dagger,  and  the  whole  glad  time  of  a  proud  nation  taking  one 

large  step  in  its  move  toward 
autonomy  after  years  of  op- 
pression. 

As  we  left,  three  charming 
ladies    asked    us    if    we    were 
going   to  Ananur,  which  was 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  which  we  were 
condemned    to   go.      It  broke 
our  hearts  to  say  no,  for  those 
three  women  would  have 
transformed  our  dingy  caleche 
into  a  regal  chariot.     The  trip 
over    the    Georgian    Military 
Road    is    memorable    for    its 
beauty  and  delight.     It  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  mil- 
lions who  have  used  this  lofty 
pass  in  going  from  Europe  to 
Asia.      But    there    are    draw- 
backs.    There  seems  to  be  an 
affinity  between  high  charges 
and  high  mountains  which  is 
as  certain  as  it  is  iri- 
explicable.    One 
would  think  that  con- 
stant  fellowship  with 
whit  e-h  e  a  d  e  d  old 
i  Kazbek    would    make 

Baron  Munchausen 
a  n  honest  scientist 
and  Captain  Kidd  a 
philanthropist,  but 
such  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  Then 
again  one  cannot 
choose  the  company 
he  will  have  unless  he 


surrounding    territory, 
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The  Russians  have  a  saying  that  if  a  Georgian  possesses  three  sheep  he  is  wealthy. 
Georgian  villages  are  poverty-marked  and  the  peasants,  most  of  whom  are  endowed  with 
both  beauty  and  intelligence,  are  clothed  in  veritable  rags.  The  protection  of  his 
nationalism  is  the  Georgian's  first  aim  and  even  little  boys  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
their  elders  for  Georgian  traditions.  This  is  Gergeti  Village,  on  Kazbek.  The  proud 
and  princely  Georgian  men  of  the  cities,  not  their  wives, 
wear  the  fine   feathers 


hose  color  was  never  as  fine  and  never 
would  be  again,  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  standing  in  front  of  the  horses  and  asking  the  driver  in  Eng- 
lish what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it.  I  explained  to  our  would- 
be  guests  that  in  dealing  with  Americans  it  was  nice  to  say 
"please"  and  not  jump  in  without  asking,  whereupon  one  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  last  to  get  out,  said  "please,"  and  I  told  him 
he  was  too  late,  but  I  hoped  he  would  not  be  next  time.  All  this 
had  displeased  the  driver,  and  when  we  missed  the  Baedeker  he 
refused  to, go  back  unless  we  paid  him  for  his  trouble. 

We  found  the  book  with  the  boy  and  carried  both  of  them  on 
for  two  stations,  reaching  Dushet  at  midnight  and  luxuriously 
sleeping  under,  overcoats  on  a  plain  wooden  bench  till  daylight. 


fills  the  carriage  from 
the  first.  It  is  a  road 
of  nobility  and 
Weary  -  Willie  dead- 
beats,  of  manly  men 
and  beautiful  women, 
of  natural  beauties 
heaped  up  and  run- 
ning .over,  and  o  f 
longing  to  see  it  just 
once  more. 

We  k  n  e  w  the 
Andes  by  their  first 
names  and  for  a  while 
considered  the  Royal 
Gorge  equal  to  the 
Dariel.  Then  we 
passed  under  a  tiny 
cliff  as  high  as  the 
Royal  Gorge  and 
looked  up  beyond  the 
overhanging  crags  to  the  mountain  heights  in  the  hazy  distance, 
and  we  revised  our  opinions.  The  Dariel  surpassed  the  Andes ! 
But  winter  is  settling  down  on  the  Caucasus.  Soon  sleighs 
will  supplant  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  highest  parts.  Already  the 
sheep  are  going  down  in  a  single  stream  to  the  lowlands,  in  great 
flocks  of  two  or  three  thousand  head.  The  autumn  tints  of  gold 
and  scarlet,  which  would  make  a  Japanese  travel-boomer  die  of 
loss  of  language,  are  passing  into  a  dead  brown.  Eternal  snows 
and  towering  heights,  brave  mountaineers  and  pelt-clad  shepherds, 
glaciers,  cliffs,  dashing  rivers  and  widespread  views  of  never- 
ending  delight,  Kazbek  awaits  us  there  beside  that  noble  road. 

Photographs   reproduced  with   this  article  are   through   the   courtesy   of   The  Christian 
Herald  and  the  Armenian  and   Syrian   Relief  Committee. 
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OX  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  First  Moon  of  the  old  Chinese 
Calendar,  which  has  been  displaced  under  the  republican 
regime  ( in  official  circles  at  least )  by  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  the 
ceremony  of  the  Devil  Dance  is  held  in  one  of  the  Lama  Temples, 
called  the  Black  Temple,  situated  some  little  distance  outside  the 
northern  lofty  walls  of  Ancient  Peking. 

To  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  dance  is  more  than 
I  can  do,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  was  not  able  to  get  a 
convincing  reply  to  my  query  when  I  questioned  the  priests.  But 
I  do  know  why  they  continue  to  hold  the  ceremony  even  though 
its  significance  is  a  disputed  question — they  do  it  to-day  simply 
because  they  have  always  done  it  in  the  history  of  the  temples 
and  it  brings  in  a  goodly  revenue  from  the  holiday  crowds  who 
attend.  Both  of  these  are  sufficient  reasons  for  continuing  any 
sort  of  public  ceremony  in  a  country  so  full  of  old  customs  and 
poor  people. 

The  origin  of  the  dance  can  be  traced  to  Tibet.     It  is  undoubt- 


I  I 

THE     DEVIL     DANCERS     OF 
THE      BLACK      TEMPLE 

Curious  Rites  Practiced  at  the  Lama  Temple 
Near   Peking-^A   Relic   of   the   old    Tibetan 
Mystery     Play— Hideous    Masks    and    I  os 
tunics   Redolent    of   Nightmares — Gorgeously 
Arrayed     Priests     and     Brilliant     Trappings 

By  J.  Wheaton  Cham bers 
Photographs  by  the    Author 


edly  a  relic  of  the  old  Mystery  Plays  of  that  most 
mysterious  country  in  the  heart  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountain-.  Then-  are  two  explanation-  of  the 
dance,  apcording  to  the  priests  themselves,  and 
the  reader  may  choose  the  one  that  appears  to 
him  most  likely. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  said  to  be  a  ceremony 
of  purification;  devils,  who  had  in  some  way 
managed  to  gain  entrance  to  the  temple,  being 
driven  out  by  such  means.  Secondly,  it  w  a-  repre- 
sented that  the  masked  dancers  impersonated 
the  evil  spirits  and  that  they  danced  for  joy  be- 
cause the  image  of  Buddha  was  brought  out  from 
the  sacred  confines  of  the  temple  and  they  could  have  a  better 
chance  to  influence  him  and  his  followers.  1  am  more  inclined 
towards  the  first  explanation,  hut  must  leave  the  final  decision 
until  further  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  question.  I  shall  simply 
describe  the  ceremony  as  1  saw  it.  without  further  attempts  at 
exposition. 

With  my  Chinese  secretary  as  interpreter  and  guide,  a  Peking 
cart  and  mule  as  conveyance  and,  as  we  were  to  deal  with  devils, 
my  camera  as  recording  angel,  I  set  out  in  the  morning  of  a  day 
which  was  to  prove  as  interesting  as  any  I  had  experienced  in  my 
two-and-a-half  years  in  the  Orient. 

We  went  north  through  the  crowded  streets,  leaving  the  city 
by  the  northwestern  gate  and  continued  our  way.  still  northward, 
over  the  dusty  roads — if  indeed  such  rough  tracks  deserve  the 
title.  At  the  gate  it  became  apparent  that  all  roads  were  leading 
to  Rome,  and  that  Rome  for  that  day  was  the  Black  Temple.  As 
we  approached  the  gate  we  were  forced  to  a  much  slower  pace, 


There  is  much  pos- 
turing  in  the  dance 
and  much  turning 
about  on  one  font 
with  one  leg  raised. 
1  hese  dancers 
are  only  practicing 
their  steps  and  ges- 
tures.  In  the  dance 
thev  move  in  unison 


In  Buddhist  teaching  every  male  must  become  a  priest  at  one  time  or  another.     By  wearing  the  yellow  robe  and  following  the  mendicant's  life  one 
may  earn  innumerable  celestial   credits.     Few  take  their  responsibilities   seriously,   however,   but    drop   their   compunctions    when    they 

re-enter  secular  life.     Here  the  priests  are  gathering  for  the  dancing  ceremony 
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There  is  a  sect  of 
Buddhists  who 
would  look  with 
disapproval  on 
this  well-dressed 
old  priest,  because 
their  creed  calls 
for  a  renunciation 
of  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil, 
literally,  for  every 
wearer  of  the  yel- 
low robe 


Fur  is  in  vogue  for  trimming  among  Chinese  government  officials.    This  gentleman  is  leaving  the  hall  after 

paying  his  respects  to  the  Head  Lama 


not  at  all  displeasing  to  our 
Chinese  driver,  and  we  became 
a  part  of  a  many-colored  snake 
which  was  winding  its  way  in 
great  curves  over  the  gray  and 
brown  plain  toward  the  small 
cluster  of  trees  surrounding  the 
temple. 

It  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me  to  move  along  slowly  for 
two  reasons :  first,  because  of  the 
construction  of  Peking  carts, 
which  are  absolutely  devoid  of 
springs,  and  the  roads,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  as  not  being 
roads  in  our  sense  of  the  term 
but  simply  paths  across  the 
fields ;  and  secondly  because  I 
never  tire  of  watching  a  Chinese 
crowd  out  for  a  holiday.  It  is 
never  hurried  but  wanders  slow- 
ly along,  whole  families  walking 
together  except  that  the  men  and 
women  do  not  walk  side  by  side 
— all  looking  quite  contented  and  happy.  The  children,  who  in  style  of  dress  are 
only  small  editions  of  their  parents  except  for  an  added  brilliancy  of  color,  walk 
hand  in  hand. 

If  an  observer  were  to  watch  this  endless  procession  to  the  temple  from  the 
walls  of  Peking,  the  "snake"  before  mentioned  after  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  temple  would  be  seen  to  adopt  brighter  and  more  fantastic  hues,  for  each 
individual  would  soon  be  carrying  a  bamboo  sapling  with  painted  paper  butterflies 
dangling  therefrom  or  a  kite  or  pin-wheels  or  long  strings  of  candy-covered  red 
fruit  on  a  stick,  or  paper  toys  of  all  kinds  and  variety  of  colors. 

Upon  approaching  the  temple  it  became  apparent  where  such  things  could  be 
bought,  for  lining  the  path  to  the  gates  were  hawkers  of  as  per- 
sistent a  type  as  ever  beset  the  "Midway"  of  any  World's  Fair,  the 
only  difference  being  that  here  one  could  buy  something  from  each 
and  still  not  spend  more  than  a  few  dollars. 

As  we  were  early  for  the  ceremony  we  spent  the  time  looking 
about  the  temple  courtyards  and  watching  the  preparations  for  the 
dance.  The  crowd  was  becoming  more  dense  every  minute  and  I 
began  to  wonder  how  I  was  to  get  in  a  position  to  photograph  the 
actual  dance.  We  went  outside  the  main  gate  where  the  dance 
was  to  take  place  and  there  saw  a  circle  cleared  by  the  police 
directly  in  front  of  a  blue  cloth  tent,  open  on  one  side,  from  which 
the  government  officials  were  to  view  the  ceremony,  for  the  dance 
was  held  by  Imperial  Appointment  and  a  large  standard,  bearing 
the  Imperial  Dragon  signifying  this,  was  placed  at  one  side"  of 
the  gate. 

I  became  very  bold,  being  the  only   foreigner  present,   and 


presented  my  card,  English  on  one 
side  and  Chinese  on  the  other,  to 
the  Chief  Official.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  gratification  he  invited 
me  into  the  tent  and  there  I  was 
taxed  to  my  utmost  to  remember 
the  polite  things  to  say  and  do  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  etiquette.  I 
asked  his  honorable  name  and 
province,  also  his  age  and 
answered  similar  questions  of  his 
as  to  my  name,  nationality,  age, 
etc.  He  seemed  to  be  pleased  to 
discover  that  I  was  an  American. 
I  have  found  in  almost  every  in- 
stance that  the  Chinese  are  very 
favorably  disposed  towards  Amer- 
icans as  well  as  towards  America 
as  a  nation.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  my  camera,  never  having 
seen  one  before  at  close  range. 
With  some  misgivings  I  asked  the 
momentous  question,  "May  I  pho- 
tograph the  Devil  Dancing  from 
your  honorable  tent?"  He  was 
not  over-willing  at  first,  but  I  told 
him  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
send  him  some  of  the  finished  pic- 
tures, and  from  that  time  on  he  was  very  eager 
that  I  should  take  pictures,  ordering  back  his 
servants  and  even  asking  minor  officials  not  to 
stand  in  front  of  me. 

I  had  just  time  to  snap  one  picture  of  the 
cleared  space  patrolled  by  police  and  soldiers, 
showing  the  cart  which  was  afterward  used  in 
the  procession  around  the 
walls  of  the  temple,  when 
the  musicians  marched  slow- 
ly out  of  the  gate  and  took 
up  their  position  at  the  far 
side  of  the  cleared  space. 
The  music  was  of  the  vari- 
ety generally  described  as 
weird  but  as  it  was  very 
similar  to  the  kind  I  had 
been  hearing  in  all  the 
funeral  and  wedding  proces- 


The  yellow 
helmet  -shaped 
cloth  hats  worn 
by  these  La- 
mas are  doffed 
in  the  temple. 
The  yellow 
robe  was  orig- 
inally adopted 
as  a  sign  of 
humility,  be- 
cause beggars 
and  outcasts 
wore  yellow 
clothes  stolen 
from  dead 
bodies 
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sions  during  my  two  years  in 
China,  it  had  lost  its  weirdness  to 
me.  The  instruments  were  drums, 
cymbals  and  various  reeds  resem- 
bling clarinets  in  shape. 

There  was  first  a  sort  of  pro- 
cessional, to  accompany  the  first 
pair  of  dancers  who  ran  down  the 
steps  from  the  temple  gate  and 
began  the  famous  Devil  Dance. 
It  was  a  set  dance  with  regular 
steps,  governed  by  time  and  music, 
not  one  in  which  each  individual 
could  interpret  the  music  in  spon- 
taneous movement  according  to 
his  own  feelings.  Some  of  the 
dancers  did  not  seem  very  well 
versed  in  the  steps  and  would 
watch  their  partners  out  of  the 
corners  of  their  masked  eyes  for 
a  hint  as  to  the  next  figure  or 
movement. 

The  first  of  the  dancers  wore 
masks  of  a  brown  and  red  color, 
peaked  hats  and  red  and  blue 
striped  gowns.  All  wore  high 
satin  boots  with  cloth  soles,  which 
throughout  North  China  are  a 
part  of  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  or  an  official. 

The  dancers  always  moved  in  pairs  or  in 
fours,  dancing  the  same  steps,  which  consisted  of 
much  turning  about  on  one  foot  while  holding 
the  other  leg  in  the  air  with  knee  bent.  They 
also  made  low  bows,  raising  their  arms  above 
their  heads  and  making  sweeping  gestures  with 
them  from  time  to  time. 
Some  of  the  dancers  carried 
wooden  or  metal  daggers  or 
sticks  of  black  wood,  which 
at  various  stages  they  would 
place  on  strips  of  matting  on 
which  some  of  their  steps 
were  danced. 

In  all  there  were  six  or 
seven  different  masks  and 
costumes :  white  skulls,  cow- 
heads,     deer     heads,     white 
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At  various 


Guarding  the  en- 
trance to  the  tem- 
ple are  two  of 
these  fantastic 
bronze  creatures, 
fitting  compan- 
ions, perhaps,  for 
some  of  the  gro- 
tesque gargoyles 
of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris 


stages  in  the  dance  the  wooden  sticks  carried  by  the  participants  are  laid  on  the  matting.     The 
movements  are  all  most  formal,  having  been  handed  down  from  antiquity 

monkeys  and  two  or  three  others 
which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  the  hideous  dreams  of 
some  welsh-rarebit  consumer  and 
therefore  are  not  capable  of  de- 
scription. 

After  the  various  dancers 
were  through,  two  of  them  ap- 
peared again  from  the  inner  gate, 
carrying  long  black-snake  whips 
of  rawhide,  resembling  mule 
whips,  only  longer.  The  men 
were  very  skilful  in  snapping  and 
cracking  the  whips  and  at  the 
pistol-like  reports  the  crowds  fell 
back  on  both  sides,  forming  a 
lane  through  which  the  proces- 
sion might  pass. 

While    the    whip-men    were 
forcing    the    crowds    back,    fre- 
quently resorting  to  actual  blows, 
a    gilded    Buddha    was    brought 
from  the  temple  and  placed  in 
the    back    of    the    covered    cart 
mentioned  above.     Little  boys  who  were  studying  to  become  Lama  priests  climbed 
in  and  filled  the  rest  of  the  cart  to  overflowing.     All  of  these  boys  had  shaven 
heads  and  wore  diminutive  priests'  robes.     The   cart   was  drawn   by  as  many 
volunteers  as  could  get  a  hand  on  the  long  ropes  attached  to  it. 

In  front  of  the  cart,  which  really  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession,  were 
numerous  priests  bearing  banners  and  embroidered  umbrella-shaped  decorations. 
These  were  preceded  by  the  masked  dancers,  the  musicians  and  the  whip-men,  in 
the  order  named. 

After  a  complete  circuit  of  the  temple  walls  had  been  made,  the  procession 
broke  up  and  the  temple  bells  and  drums  called  the  priests  to  the  religious  service 
in  the  large  assembly  hall.  I  walked  into  the  courtyard  outside 
the  hall  and  watched  the  priests  gather  from  all  sides.  It  was  a 
most  impressive  sight.  Five  hundred  or  more  there  were,  dressed 
in  yellow  or  red  robes,  with  yellow  cloth  hats  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  old  helmets  of  the  Romans,  all  hurrying  from  their  rooms 
across  the  courts  to  the  place  of  worship.  I  followed  some  of  the 
late  arrivals  into  the  Great  Hall. 

I  had  often  been  within  its  dark  and  gloomy  walls  and  seen  the 
row  upon  row  of  low  benches,  but  it  was  a  new  sight  to  see  them 
all  occupied  by  priests  sitting  cross-legged  and  hatless,  their 
shaven  heads  showing  in  the  dim  light  of  the  hall  which  was 
illumined  only  by  flickering  oil  lamps  and  candles,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  their  robes. 

The  service,  long  and  tiresome  to  one  who  did  not  understand 
what  they  were  saying,  was  made  up  of  various  ceremonies,  as  the 
lighting  of  candles,  burning  incense  and  spreading  embroidered 


The  charm  of 
the  paper  toys 
and  lanterns 
sold  by  this 
Chinese  street 
hawker  is 
much  enhanced 
in  the  eyes  of 
j  u  v  e  n  i  1  e  pa- 
trons by  the 
Christmas-tree 
arrangement  of 
his  wares 
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canopies  above  the  altar.  At  one  time  a  long  lane  was  made  from 
the  Head  Lama's  chair  or  bench  to  the  altar,  which  was  directly 
opposite,  by  holding  up  embroidered  strips  of  cloth  on  either  side, 
so  that  no  one  but  the  Head  Lama  could  see  down  the  lane  leading 
to  the  altar.  All  these 
functions  were  accom- 
panied by  a  continual 
chanting  led  by  a  sort  of 
choir  master,  who,  judg- 
ing by  the  depth  and 
range  of  his  voice,  might 
have  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  some  Western 
land. 

At  the  beginning  of 
the  service  an  official, 
representing  the  Throne, 
entered,  dressed  in  splen- 
did fur-trimmed  gar- 
ments. He  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  Head  Lama 
and  then  promptly  with- 
drew. 

The  service  with  its 
monotonous  singing  and 
chanting,  ringing  of  bells 
and  beating  of  drums,  was 
interrupted  in  the  middle 
by  light  refreshments  in 
the  form  of  tea  with  a 
kind  of  coarse  grain  in  it. 
Some  of  our  long-winded 
pastors  might  hnd  their 
audiences  more  attentive 
and  less  soporific  if  the 
same  plan  could  b  e 
adopted  in  their  congrega- 
tions. Row  by  row  the 
priests  filed  out,  returning 
with  wooden  bowls.  At- 
tendants then  passed  up 
and  down  filling  the  bowls 
from  large  steaming  metal 
pots.  Although  it  had 
been  necessary  to  resort  to 
various  methods,  such  as 
slapping  shaven  heads 
with  little  sticks  and 
tweaking  ears,  or  giving 
stage-whispered  rebukes, 
in  order  to  keep  the  boys  from  dozing  or  being  inattentive  during 
most  of  the  service,  at  this  time  all  of  the  priests,  young  and  old, 
were  attentive  to  the  last  degree  and  did  not  allow  the  servant 
with  the  gruel  to  pass  them  by. 

At  the  end  of 
the  service  the 
priests  put  on  their 
large  hats  and  hur- 
ried out  into  the 
courts  to  return  to 
their  rooms.  1 
went  out  to  my 
waiting  cart  and 
joined  the  return- 
ing crowds,  thinner 
by  this  hour,  slow- 
ly wending  their 
way  towards  the 
city  again. 

Tibet  .is  essen- 
tially the  land  of 
the  Lamas,  who 
practice  Lamaism 
in  their  many  mon- 
asteries— a  variety 
of  Buddhism.  Chi- 
nese writers,  con- 
sidered authorita- 
tive, state  that  for 


Priests   wearing   cow   and   deer-head  masks   dance  in  pairs.     The  men  in   the 

background  in  light  uniforms  are  soldiers,  the  dark-uniformed 

men  are  of  the  police 


During  the  service  in  the  great  hall,  for  which  these  priests  are  gathering,  re 

freshments  consisting  of  tea  and  coarse  grain  are  served  to  sustain  the 

congregation,  as  the  ceremony  is  very  long-drawn-out 


The  author,  his  Chinese  secretary  and  his  "recording  angel"  were  packed  within  this  snug  con- 
veyance, which  is  innocent  of  springs  and  moves  according  to  the  will  of  the 
patient  and  inscrutable  celestial  in  front 


every  family  in  Tibet  there  are  at  least  three  Lamas,  and  as 
Tibetan  families  are  small — even  in  agricultural  districts  where 
polyandry  is  practiced  and  a  woman  may  marry  three  or  four 
brothers — one  can  readily  see  that  there  must  be  thousands  of 

monks  among  the  million 
and  a  half  Tibetans,  and 
many  lamaseries  in  Tibet's 
seven  hundred  thousand 
of  square  miles. 

The  four  sets  of  Lamas 
are  designated  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  black,  white,  yel- 
low and  red.  The  yellow 
and  red-capped  are  the 
most  influential  and  nu- 
merous; but  all  of  them 
are  well  versed  in  the  art 
— to  use  one  traveler's 
expression  —  of  "picking 
the  pockets"  of  those  who 
depend  upon  their  serv- 
ices. 

It  behooves  the  visitor 
to  a  Lama  temple  to  re- 
member that  all  sects  de- 
mand a  proper  respect  for 
sacred  things ;  in  walking 
around  a  temple,  for  in- 
stance, one  must  always 
keep  the  temple  at  the 
right  hand.  One  may,  in 
fact,  be  held  up  anywhere 
by  a  Lama  if  he  considers 
that  the  sanctity  of  a  spot 
has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed. 

At  the  head  of  every 
lamasery  is  an  Abbot, 
sometimes  chosen  by  the 
Lamas  themselves,  but 
usually  sent  from  the 
larger  lamaseries  to  the 
smaller.  Under  the  Abbot 
or  k'anpo  are  other  offi- 
cers who  attend  to  affairs 
in  the  lamasery,  and  who 
keep  the  recalcitrant  in 
order  and  superintend  the 
various  ceremonies.  Spe- 
cial political  officers  also 
keep  track  of  the  spirit  of  the  lamasery,  keeping  the  Chinese 
government  thoroughly  posted. 

Punishment  for  crimes  committed  by  the  higher  class  Lamas 
can  usually  be  adjusted  by  the  payment  of  fines,  while  the  lower 

classes  are  punished 
by  expulsion,  whip- 
p  i  n  g  or  confine- 
ment. 

In  all  the  large 
monasteries  there 
are  certain  sancti- ' 
tied  dignitaries — 
Grand  Lamas — - 
whose  superiority 
to  any  administra- 
tive office  is  consid- 
ered as  a  sign  of  re- 
incarnation of  for- 
mer saints.  These 
holy  men  are  sup- 
posed to  spend 
their  time  in 
prayer  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  lama- 
sery and  of  the 
whole  community. 
They  are  also  for- 
tune-tellers par  ex- 
cellence. 
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What  Our  Soldiers  Sec  in  France— Free  Trips  to  .  lix  les 

Bains,  the  Riviera,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Brittany  Coast 


T  S 


The   famous   statue 

of  Joan  of  Arc  near 

Aix-les-Bains 


was  in  the  early  spring  of  1918 
that  the  officers  of.  a  certain  Amer- 
ican division  which  had  been  holding 
a  particularly  soggy  and  uncomfort- 
able line  of  trenches  went  along  and 
told  certain  of  the  men  that  they  were 
going  on  leave  on  the  morrow  and  or- 
ders were  to  be  ready  to  start. 

"Why  are  we  going?" 

'"Because  it's  time  for  you  to,  and 
it's  orders." 

"Gee!  Ain't  that  the  limit!"  asked 
one.     "Where  are  we  going?" 


"Don't  just  know,  some  place  called  Aix-les-Bains,  I  think." 

"Hope  the  mud's  not  over  waist  deep  there,"  growled  another. 

What  would  happen  to  them  there  they  did  not  know.  Quite 
plainly  they  did  not  want  to  go.  Just  what  new  discomfort  was 
being  forced  upon  them  they  did  not  understand.  These  mire- 
filled  dugouts  were  bad  enough,  but  the  unknown  might  be — 
probably  was — worse.  Anyway  it  meant  travel  and  what  they 
had  had  of  that  did  not  appeal  to  them. 

They  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  packed  in  the  hold  like  the 
proverbial  sardine. 
They  had  marched 
many  miles  carry- 
ing heavy  equip- 
ment. When  they 
had  ridden  it  had 
been  in  box  cars. 
Such  villages  as 
they  had  seen  had 
been  small  ones, 
strange  and  incom- 
prehensible :  one's 
viewpoint  of  a 
t  o  w  n  is  slightly 
warped  if  one 
sleeps  in  a  haymow 
with  a  dozen  other 
men.  Consequent- 
ly they  had  found 
nothing  about  trav- 
el, as  conducted  by 
an  army  busily  en- 
gaged in  making 
effective  war,  which 
w?as  either  pleasant 
or  informative. 

When  they  tum- 
bled off  the  train 
at  Aix  -  les  -  Bains 
they  carried  full 
fi  e  1  d  equipment, 
packs,  blankets, 
mess  kits,  even 
their  arms.  Just 
what    new    trial 

awaited  them  they  did  not  know,  but  they  resented  it  in  advance. 
Undoubtedly  there  would  be  more  dingy  barracks  or  crowded 
billets,  more  drill,  roll  call  and  inspection,  more  close  discipline 
and  more  army  grub.  Not  that  army  grub  is  bad,  but  they  were 
tired  of  it. 

At  the  Provost  Marshal's  the  Army  Commandant  and  a  "Y" 
man  received  them.  The  officer  told  them  that  while  in  Aix  they 
would  be  placed  on  their  honor,  given  the  freedom  of  the  town, 
rooms  would  be  assigned  them,  and  they  would  not  be  troubled 
as  long  as  they  behaved  themselves. 

These   boys   with    full   field   equipment    found   themselves    in 
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possession  of  rooms  in  some  of  the  finest  resorl  hotels  in  Europe. 
Here  were  several  score  of  them  at  the  I'Europe  with  smiling 
Daddy  Leder  to  welcome  them — -the  same  Daddy  Leder  who  had 
often  welcomed  Queen  Victoria  when  she  stopped  there  regularlj 
of  yore  and  who  had  played  the  host  to  hundreds  of  the  elect  in 
this  same  house.  It  scarcely  seemed  that  mess  kits  would  be 
needed,  for  they  discovered  that  they  were  guests  with  the  full 
privilege  of  partaking  of  the  output  of  the  fine  cuisines  in  the 
stately  dining  salons. 

In  an  hour  every  shoe  in  the  contingent  was  shined  and 
clothes  had  been  carefully  brushed.  White  collars  began  to 
appear,  stray  locks  were  slicked  down,  and  travel  stains  removed. 
Soon  they  were  out  on  the  streets,  possessed  of  swagger  sticks. 
They  had  a  new  bearing,  an  attitude  of  jauntiness,  of  confidence, 
of  happiness. 

They  headed  for  the  great  Casino  where  the  nobility  of  Europe 
had  long  frolicked.  The  Red  Triarigle  hung  above  the  door. 
The  Casino  was  theirs,  free  to  them  with  all  its  features,  as  their 
club,  their  uniform  the  badge  of  admission.  Motherly  American 
women  were  there  to  receive  them,  to  chat  with  them,  to  minister 
to  them  with  advice,  with  mending,  with  a  bit  of  mothering  thrown 
in.     There  were  other  women  there — younger,  good  to  look  upon 

— to  serve  them 
with  hot  drinks, 
with  smokes  a  n  d 
cakes,  to  talk  with 
them,  take  tea  with 
them  on  the  broad 
balconies,  to  go  on 
hikes  and  picnics 
with  them  and  to 
dance  with  them  in 
the  evening. 

Pushing  through 
the  swinging  doors 
of  the  famous  old 
bar  they  f  o  u  n  d 
these  girls  behind  it 
with  chocolate,  cof- 
fee and  lemonade, 
their  stock  in  trade, 
The  billiard  tables 
were  at  their  dis- 
posal, there  were 
movies  afternoon 
and  evening, 
vaudeville  in  the 
fine  Casino  theatre 
in  the  evening, 
rooms  where  they 
might  lounge  and 
smoke,  others 
where  they 
read  or  write. 

The  bulletin 
boards  in  the  lobby 
proposed  a  variety 
of  entertainment.  A  "Y"  man  would  be  ready  to  take  a  party  up 
Mont  Revard  by  the  cog  railroad.  They  could  lunch  at  the  top 
in  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  those  who  desired  to  take  bicycles 
could  coast  home.  Or  there  was  a  bicycle  trip  to  the  Gorges  or 
by  the  "Y"  steamer  on  the  lake  to  Hautecombe  Abbey.  There 
were  walking  trips  about  old  Aix,  trips  by  boat  and  afoot  to 
Mont-Chambotte  and  Hannibal's  Pass  where  the  great  Carthagin- 
ian crossed  the  Alps.  Or  if  energetic  enough  they  might  climb 
the  Cat's  Tooth.  They  found  that  there  was  an  athletic  field  at 
their  disposal  and  a  bathing  beach.     Arrangements  had  been  made 


iy  oiifti/-/  ravel  Co. 
The  south  slope  of  Castle  Hill,  from  which  this  view  of  Nice  was  taken,  is  called  Rauba-Capeu 
(hat-robber)  on  account  of  sudden  gusts  from  the  Mediterranean.    The  Promenade  des  Anglais, 
shaded  by  palms  and  circling  the  coast,  was  built  by  the  English  in  1822 


might 


for  them  to  secure  guest  cards  at  the  exclusive  golf  and  tennis 
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clubs   enabling   them   to  play   at  half   the   regular   visitor's    fee. 

There  were  eight  days  of  this  and  when  they  left  reluctantly 
it  was  with  an  unstained  record  behind  them.  Real  travel  had 
come  to  them.  It  was  their  first  chance  to  live  like  the  gentlemen 
they  were,  to  mingle  with  cultured  French  people  on  an  equal 
footing,  to  see  things  worth  seeing  in  a  comfortable  way.  They 
had  not  only  been  refreshed  by  it  but  broadened. 

I  was  in  Aix  in  midsummer  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
The  closest  I  can  come  to  picturing  the  situation  is  to  ask  you  to 
imagine  that  half  the  rooms  at  Newport  and  Atlantic  City  had 
been  reserved  by  the  Army  and  filled  with  privates  from  Camp 
Upton,  while  the  most  select  of  the  accustomed  guests  occupied 
the  remainder,  the  Casinos  to  be  operated  as  clubs  primarily  for 
the  soldier,  though  civilians  were  welcomed  there  also. 

.  Watching  a  group  of  men  in  the  rough  khaki  of  privates — 
officers  are  not  sent  to  Aix — playing  pool  in  the  Casino,  I  saw  a 
ball  leap  from  the  table.  A  man  in  "cits"  picked  it  up  and  re- 
turned it  to  the  player,  who  thanked  him.  The  soldier  did  not 
know  it  but  the  man  was  a  Prince  in  his  own  right.  I  saw  a  Duke 
and  Duchess  turned  away  from  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe  while  three 
doughboys  drew  Queen  Victoria's  bedroom.  The  American  sol- 
diers most  literally  rubbed  elbows  with  the  aristocracy  of  Europe 
in  the  theatre  and  all  about  the  Casino.  In  fact,  the  aristocracy 
were  complaining  because  they  could  not  purchase  from  the  can- 
teen or  at  the  bar.  The  goods  dis- 
tributed there  were  imported  by  the 
"Y,"  duty  free,  with  the  distinct  agree- 
ment that  they  were  for  the  members 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  only,  since  sale  to  the 
French  or  other  civilians  would  rob 
France  of  her  duties  and  taxes.  The 
aristocracy  was  put  out  also  because 
they  could  not  share  the  dance  floor 
with  the  soldiers,  but  the  line  had  to  be 
drawn  somewhere  and  the  rule  was  for 
men  and  women  in  uniform  only.  The 
soldiers  ate  at  tables  next  those  of  the 
aristocracy  and  slept  in  rooms  next 
theirs.  They  were  the  favored  guests 
at  parties  given  for  them  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Vendome  and  by  other 
distinguished  folk  about  Aix. 

And  these  soldiers,  pretty  much  just 
the  average  run  of  Americans,  were 
proving  that  they  were  fully  worthy  to 
live  on  terms  of  equality  with  anyone, 
regardless  of  his  or  her  culture  or  posi- 
tion. Their  manners  were  excellent, 
their    deportment    above    reproach.      I 


Joy-riding  through 
Val-les-Bains  is  all 
disease  in  the  A.  E 
les-Bains  is  the 


These  Yanks  are,  admiring  Pompeius  Campanus' 
burial  monument  at  Aix,  built  twenty  centuries 
tago  to  his  illustrious  family.  In  the  eight  niches 
above   the   arch    are  eia,ht  urns   of  his  relatives 
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M.  Demaint  of  Aix-les-Bains,  in  the  center  of  this  group,  has  turned  over  his  mountain  railroad 

to  the  Yanks.    From  these  plateaux  the  finest  views  can  be  had  of  the  High  Alps,  among 

which  Mont  Blanc  rises  like  a  dazzling,  snowy  giant 


the  winding  roads  over  volcanic  mountains  at 
the  adjective  implies.     Gout  is  not  a  common 
.  F.,  but  should  any  doughboy  develop  it  Val- 
place  for  him,  for  its  cold  mineral  springs 
are  a  celebrated  cure 


asked  the  Mayor  of  Aix  how  his  people, 
accustomed  to  entertaining  nobility, 
liked  the  American  doughboy. 

"We  like  him  much,"  answered  the 
Mayor.  "I  speak  the  truth  when  I  tell 
you  I  have  not  had  a  single  complaint 
against  your  boys."  (In  the  preceding 
three  months  fifteen  thousand  of  them 
had  been  entertained  in  Aix  and  vicin- 
ity.) "Our  police  records  will  show 
not  a  single  complaint,  not  an  arrest,  no 
drunkenness  or  misconduct." 

The  proprietor  of  a  leading  hotel 
confided  to  me  that  he  would  have  all 
his  rooms  filled  with  American  soldiers 
if  he  dared  cut  loose  from  his  old  trade 
entirely. 

"I  prefer  them  as  guests  to  dukes 
and  duchesses.  They  are  much  less  ex- 
acting and  as  clean  and  orderly  as  any- 
one could  be." 

I  mounted  Mont  Revard  with  a  par- 
ty of  doughboys,  and  went  hiking  with 
them.  They  were  eager  to  see,  anxious 
to  know,  bristling  with  questions  which 
kept  the  "Y"  man  in  charge  more  than 
busy.  They  didn't  miss  a  bit  of  the  won- 
derful scenery  or  overlook  a  point  of  his- 
toric interest.  And,  their,  interest  aroused, 
they  flocked  to  the  popular  historical  and 
illustrated  travel  lectures  at  the  Casino  in 
the  evening  or  could  be  seen  pouring  over 
reference  works  and  books  of  travel  in  the 
reading  room. 

Of  course  there  were  some  of  another 
type,  like  the  veteran  sergeant  of  whom 
Mrs.  Anderson  tells.  Mrs.  Helen  Bagley 
Anderson  of  Colorado  Springs  and  De- 
troit was  until  recently  director  of 
women's  work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Aix, 
having  succeeded  Mrs.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  the  first  director,  who  organized 
the  work  there  and  made  this  leave  area 
a  model  for  the  many  others  to  follow. 
Mrs.  Anderson  who  gets  to  know  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  the  soldiers  by 
name  and  most  of  them  by  sight  during 
their  week's  stay,  had  noticed  that  this  ser- 
geant, a  veteran  of  the  regular  army  and 
what  is  technically  known  as  "hard- 
boiled,"  was  never  seen  about  the  Casino 
until  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

"Why  is  it  we  never  see  you  earlier, 
sergeant?     Don't   you   think  you'd   enjoy 
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the   trips    or   the    picnics?      Why    don't    you    come    with    us?" 

"Well,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  "I  wakes  up  along  aboul  eight  in 
the  morning  and  thinks,  'gosh,  I  don't  have  to  get  up!'  And  I 
just  lies  there  and  snoozes  and  thinks  how  lucky  1  am." 

During  the  period  of  hostilities  there  were  other  men  who 
came  from  the  trenches  so  thoroughly  tired  ami  weary  that  they 
wanted  to  do  nothing  more  than  sleep  long  hour-  in  soft  beds,  con- 
sume astonishing  quantities  of  food  ami  sit  comfortably  in  the 
Casino  or  its  gardens  and  be  entertained.  But  these  men  were 
in  the  minority.  Almost  all  of  them,  whether  from  camp  or 
trench,  came  in  fine  physical  trim  witli  reserve  energy,  eager  ami 
alert,  bent  on  not  missing  a  thing  from  those  precious  eight  days, 
That  they  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  historic  spots  round 
about  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a 
score  to  make  up  a  baseball  game  on  an  afternoon  when  two 
thousand  will  be  out  on  various  sightseeing  trips. 

There  are  now  twenty-two  resort  towns  in  France  operated 
as  "leave  areas."  Change  the  names  of  the  towns  and  of  the 
surrounding  points  of  interest  in  a  description  of  life  at  Aix  and 
you  have  a  description  of  any  of  the  others.  The  entertainments 
available  vary  with  the  season  and  the  location  but  the  plan  is 
everywhere  the  same. 

Representatives  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  travel 
together  scouting  for  new  spots  suit- 
able for  leave  areas.  Location,  climate, 
hotel  accommodations,  opportunities  for 
entertainment  and  sightseeing,  the 
moral  and  physical  cleanliness  of  the 
town  are  all  considered.  If  every  point 
is  not  satisfactory  it  must  be  made  so 
or  the  town  will  not  be  designated. 
Once  a  town  is  designated,  the  "Y" 
secures  the  Casino  for  a  club,  sends,  its 
workers,  women  and  men,  down  to  pre- 
pare every  variety  of  entertainment  and 
to  arrange  admission  to  soldiers  at  re- 
duced prices  to  every  club  and  enter- 
tainment enterprise  which  it  cannot 
bring  within  the  casino  and  offer  free. 

Larger    even    in    capacity   than   the 
leave  area  in  Aix  and  adjoining  towns 
is  the  Riviera.     At  Nice,   Cannes   and 
Menton  enough  of  the  hotel  accommo- 
dations have  been  reserved  so  that  8,500 
soldiers   may   be   accommodated.      The 
Jetty  Casino  at  Nice  and  the  Municipal 
Casino  at  Cannes  have  been  leased  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  are  being  operated 
as  clubs   for  the  men.     As  many  officers 
are  on  leave  in  the  Riviera  there  are  "Y" 
clubs  for  them  as  well.     The  famous  yacht 
club  at   Cannes,   founded   and   patronized 
by  King  Edward  VII,  is  theirs,  as  are  suit- 
able quarters  at  Nice  and  Menton. 

Every  famed  feature  of  the  Riviera 
except  the  gambling — stopped  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment— is  open  to  all.  The  golf  and  tennis 
clubs  are  open  to  the  soldiers,  and  arrange- 
ments are  even  made  by  which  they  may 
be  invited  to  receptions  and  teas  in  the 
private  homes  and  so  get  a  glimpse  of 
villa  life :  bathing,  boating  and  sightseeing 
are  also  arranged  for. 

San  Malo  and  Dinard  on  the  Brittany 
coast  are  two  other  leave  towns.  The 
Casino  in  both  is  operated  as  at  Aix  and 
the  Riviera,  and  from  it  radiates  the  life 
of  the  place.  Bathing  and  other  sports  on 
the  wonderful  beach  are  the  favorite  sum- 
mer pastimes.  A  trip  to  Mt.  San  Michel 
with  its  fortified  monastery  is  always  on 
the  program.  There  are  boat  trips  on  the 
bay  with  picnic  lunches  and  every  possible 
form  of  sport. 

South  of  Aix  lies  Grenoble,  one  of  the 
largest  towns  used  as  a  leave  center. 
Beautifully  situated  in  a  lovely  valley  from 
which  rise  snow-covered  mountains, 


International  Film  Service 
Picturesque  ruins  abound   about  Aix-les-Bains. 
This  archway  is  practically  all  that  is  left 
of  what  was  once  a  chateau 
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Down  in  the  hack  streets  of  Aix-les-Bains  a  doughboy   can   make 

friends  with   humbler  folk  when  he  tires  of  the  aristocracy.     One 

mile  out  of  town  are  the  .sulphurous  springs,  to  be  drunk  from  or 

inhaled,  should  he  happen  to  have  rheumatism 


Grenoble  offers  majestic  scenery  in  ad- 
dition to  excellent  hotels  and  sports.  In 
the  Auvergne  region  are  two  other  leave 
towns,  La  Bourboule  and  le  Mont  Dore. 
These  famous  watering  places,  besides 
their  fine  baths,  have  wonderful  sum- 
mer climates,  fine  casinos  and  unusual 
opportunities   for  winter  sport. 

Yals-les-Bains,  in  the  Ardeche,  is 
another  watering  place  now  open  to  the 
Yanks  and  here  the  Western  boy  may 
find  a  geyser  to  remind  him  of  home. 
The  country  is  rich  in  relics  of  Roman 
and  medieval  days.  And  near  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  west  of  Mar- 
seilles, is  Lamalou-les  Bains,  in  the 
mountains,  with  the  usual  fine  casino, 
bathing  establishments  and  facilities  for 
every  form  of  sport. 

Over  in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains 
close  to  the  Spanish  border  are  four 
towns,  recently  added  to  the  leave  areas 
— Cauterets,  Luchon,  Eaux  Bonnes  and 
St.    Sauveur.     It   was    at    St.    Sauveur 


The  Duchess  of  Vendome,  sister  to  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  has  been  untiring  in  her  entertain- 
ment of  the  doughboys,  she  and  the  Duke  entering  with  them  into  the  pleasures  of  baseball, 
athletic  meets  and  picnics.     Princess  Genevieve  stands  at  the  extreme  right 
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that  Napoleon  III  and  his  court  spent  their  leisure  hours.  The 
Pyrenees'  resorts,  while  relatively  unfamiliar  to  Americans,  are 
famous  for  their  winter  as  well  as  summer  sports. 

The  famous  bridle  path  from  St.  Sauveur  ascends  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  for  the  space  of  two  and  a 
half  hours  the  doughboy  may  disport  himself  on  ponyback,  sur- 
rounded by  a  panorama  of  ranges.  St.  Sauveur  is  a  modern  vil- 
lage blessed  with  both  hot  and  cold  springs.  At  Cauterets  the 
smallness  of  the  town  is  counterbalanced  by  the  largeness  of  its 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  amusement,  for  it  has  long  been  the 
center  of  excursions  to  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees — • 
excursions  which  the 
doughboy  is  not  likely 
to  forget  in  a  lifetime. 

The  three  latest 
leave  areas  are  situated 
in  the  province  of  Haut 
Savoie,  making  a  total 
of  twenty-two  recrea- 
tion spots  now  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys  when  their  cov- 
eted eight-day  vacation 
arrives.  The  best 
known  of  these  i  s 
Chamonix,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  same  name, 
which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Blanc.  Here 
the  doughboy  will  get 
acquainted  with  some 
of  the  most  famous 
glaciers  in  the  world. 
Twelve  hundred  sol- 
diers at  a  time  will  be 
quartered  here  in  the 
nineteen  hotels  which 
the  town  affords.  In 
addition  to  the  trips  to 
the  glaciers — and  ap- 
pealing more  perhaps 
to  a  larger  number  than 
the  scenery  itself — are 
the  winter  sports.  Ski- 
ing is  the  great  sport 
here,  and,  besides  a 
thousand  pairs  of  skis 
for  the  soldiers,  there 
will  be  instruction  in 
skiing  with  a  guarantee 
of  proficiency  in  one 
day's  time.  A  fine 
coasting  track  has  been 
prepared  with  two  hair- 
pin curves,  on  which  a 
speed  of  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour  has 
been  attained.  A  mon- 
ster skating  rink  has 
also  been  laid  out.  The 
main  floor  of  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  hotels 
has  been  taken  over  by 
the  "Y,"  which  will  run 
special  entertainments 
and  dances  in  the  great 
ballroom,  while  the  sun 
parlor  is  equipped  for  a 
canteen. 

At  Annecy,  which  is 
an  old  town  dating  back  many  centuries,  the  lake  furnishes  water 
sports  in  addition  to  those  of  the  mountains.  The  famous  "Sep- 
tember morn"  was  painted  at  Annecy,  which  is  often  claimed  as 
the  most  beautiful  spot  in  France.  The  casino  here  will  include 
a  glass  hut  and  a  theater. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  soldier  can  afford  a  vacation  at  the 


Menton,  that  little  gem  of  southern  France,  with  its  excellent  harbor  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, its  great  groves  of  lemon  and  orange  trees  covering  the  hills  and  towering 
over  the  old  and  the  new  town,  provides  in.  its  balmy  climate  as  well  as  its  open- 
hearted  welcome  a  leave  area  which  the  doughboys  are  most  anxious  to  visit 


finest  resorts  in  Europe.  He  cannot,  and  so  the  American  people, 
through  their  taxes  and  loans  to  the  Government  and  their  gifts 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  foot  the  bill  for  him.  The  Army  provides 
transportation  and  pays  all  hotel  bills ;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  maintains 
the  casinos  and  furnishes  entertainment.  The  man  who  is  the 
major  leader  in  this  splendid  enterprise  is  Franklin  S.  Edmonds, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  civil  life  a  lawyer.  First  in  charge  at  Aix- 
les-Bains  he  is  now  head  for  the  "Y"  of  all  leave  area  work  in 
France,  and  he  has  done  much,  not  only  to  keep  his  end  of  the 
work  effective  but  to  secure  the  cordial  support  of  the  Army  by 
generous  treatment  of  the  soldiers  who  deserve  so  much. 

1  The  entire  leave  area 
problem  was  one 
which  other  armies  did 
not  have  to  face,  so 
there  was  no  precedent 
for  it.  French,  British 
and  Italian  soldiers' 
could  go  home  for  their 
leaves.  Canadians  and 
Australians  could  be 
taken  care  of  in  Eng- 
lish homes.  But  there 
was  no  place  for  the 
Yanks  to  go.  It  is  to 
the  eternal  credit  of  the 
men  who  grasped  the 
situation  at  the  outset 
that  the  Yanks  were 
not  herded  into  bar- 
racks designated  as  rest 
camps  where  they 
would  have  had  little 
relaxation  from  army 
life  or  discipline  and 
no  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  o  f 
travel. 

Even  if  all  but  a 
million  of  our  sol- 
diers are  quickly  with- 
drawn from  France  the 
leave  problem  will  still 
be  a  large  one.  Theo- 
retically the  soldier  is 
entitled  to  an  eight-day 
leave  every  four 
months.  An  army  esti- 
mates that  eight  per 
cent,  of  its  men  are  al- 
ways on  leave,  so  that  a 
force  of  a  million 
should  have  eighty 
thousand  at  play. 

The  present  capac- 
ity of  the  leave  areas  is 
something  over  fifty 
thousand  and  that  they 
are  adequate  is  due  to 
two  factors.  During 
the  hostilities  the 
Yanks  were  kept  hard 
at  it  and  leaves  were 
seldom  issued  when 
due.  Now  that  men 
can  be  spared  the 
shortage  of  rolling 
stock  and  other  trans- 
portation t  roubles 
make  it  most  difficult 
for  the  Army  to  get  the  men  to  the  leave  areas,  and  many  leaves 
are  delayed.  But  the  soldier  who  remains  long  in  France  may, 
with  good  fortune,  visit  a  number  of  these  resort  centers  as  a 
favored  guest.  From  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Riviera 
to  the  Brittany  coast,  he  has  the  most  varied  of  opportunities — 
and  he  appreciates  them. 


©  International  Film  Service 
Those  Americans  who  have  danced  to  the  strains  of  Europe's  colored  band  will  know 
what  kind  of  greeting  these  doughty  musicians  gave  the  trainloads 
of  boys  who  arrived  at  Aix  on  leave 
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W  H  AT 
ITALY 
WANTS  — 


THERE  seems  to  be 
quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  our 
friends  along  the  Adri- 
atic ms  to  what  nation  is 
entitled  to  the  slices  of 
the  east  coast  which  is 
now  before  the  Peace 
Conference  for  appor- 
tionment. Italy's  orig- 
inal demand  was  for  the 
City  of  Fiume,  eight 
ports  in  Dalmatia  and  all 
the  coast  islands.  Before 
the  Treaty  of  London 
was  signed,  however,  the 
Russian  Government  was 
specially  consulted  —  as 
protector  of  Slav  interests 
—with     the     result     that 


WILL 
SHE 
GET    IT? 


Zara  and  Sehenico  onlj 
were  promised  Italy  in 
the  treatj .  with  an  inland 
section  to  the  cresl  ol 
the  Dinaric  \lps  and  the 
islands.  As  Russia  failed 
in  her  pari  of  the  work, 
Italy  feels  she  did  double 
share  and  saved  the  daj 
for    the    Allies    for   a    re 

ward      far      less      than      at 

lirsi  requested.  Fiume  is 
claimed  bj  Italy  as  an 
Italian  town,  and  by 
Jugo-Slavia  as  a  Slavic 
town.  Southern  Tyrol 
and  Trent  ino  come  to 
Italy  from  Austria,  as 
well  as  Trieste  and  the 
Istrian    peninsula 


Fr°»>   Undem, 


Underwood 


The  world  is  still 
astonished  a  t  t  h  e 
recent  feats  per- 
formed by  the  Al- 
pine troops  of  Italy, 
but  other  wars 
have  been  waged 
on  those  terrible 
heights,  beginning 
with  the  Roman 
conquest  of  36  B.C. 
There  are  stories  of 
lovely  ancient 
cities,  buried,  it  is 
said,  beneath  old 
landslides.  One 
can  scarcely  credit 
the  disappear- 
ance, for  instance, 
of  a  typical,  charm- 
ing village  like  this 
which  nestles  pro- 
tectedly  in  an  Al- 
pine  cup.  On 
Sundays,  after 
church,  South 
Tyrol  roads  are 
crowded  with  to- 
boggans and  skis, 
able  -  bodied  people 
of  all  ages  join- 
ing in  the  fun 


Italy's  desire  for 
the  whole  of  the 
heavenly  blue  of. 
Lake  G  a  r  d  a  has 
been  gratified. 
Most  of  its  vine- 
yard and  castle- 
bordered  shores 
were  already  Ital- 
ian, all  save  the 
northern  end,  be- 
fore the  war.  An 
interesting  theory 
as  to  the  coral  reef 
origin  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Tyrol  is 
accepted  by  many, 
and  upheld  by  the 
coral-like  structure 
of  the  ranges  and 
the  presence  of  ma- 
rine fossil  remains. 
The  Brenner  road 
crosses  the  whole 
Alpine  system  and 
its  parallel  chains. 
Barbarians  from 
Germany,  called 
Cimbri,  it  is  claim- 
ed, passed  over  this 
r  a  a  g  e  to  sack 
Rome  in  100  B.  C. 
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It  is  claimed  that  Trau  was  founded  by 
Greek-Sicilians  in  400  B.C.  Later  it  was  a 
Roman  colony.  Then  Franks,  Hungarians, 
Byzantines,  Croatians  and  Venetians  occu- 
pied it,  each  leaving  his  mark.  Curious  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  still  prevail  among  the 
peasants.  Agricultural  methods  are  very 
primitive,  and  the  people  could  not  raise 
enough  food  even  in  normal  times 


The  Castle  of  Miramar  near  Trieste  was  the 
home  of  Maximilian,  until  he  became  emperor 
of  Mexico.  There  is  a  public  park  around 
it  and  now  the  castle  is  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Aosta,  cousin  of  the  King  of  Italy 
and  Commander  of  the  Third  Italian  Army. 
Just  around  the  point  is  the  harbor  of  Trieste 
where  before  the  war  the  merchant  ships  of 
the  world  used  to  congregate.  Picturesque 
fishermen  in  piratical  red  caps  and  scarves, 
black  curls  and  large  ear-rings  throng  the 
quays.  It  is  a  spot  to  delight  the  eye  of  a 
painter,  livened  as  it  is  with  the  great  red 
sails  of  the  wide-bowed   boats 


The  Municipio,  of 
Pola  —  Renaissance 
in  design  —  stands 
near  the  Temple 
of  Augustus. 
Emperor  Augustus 
caused  Pola  to  be 
destroyed  for  cast- 
ing its  lot  with 
P  o  m  p  e  y's  cause. 
The  Austrian 
arsenal  of  Pola 
which  lay  by  an 
inlet  in  the  harbor 
was  destroyed  b  y 
some  of  our  airmen 
fighting  with  the 
Italians 


The  town  of  Cor- 
tina at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Togana,  in 
the  Southern 
Tyrol,  is  surround- 
ed by  some  of  the 
most  stupendous 
peaks  of  the  Dol- 
omite Alps.  It 
has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being 
cleaner  than  many 
of  the  semi-Italian 
towns.  Many  fairs 
and  festivals  occur 
in  this  commune  of 
Ampezzo,  which  are 
bright  with  peasant 
costumes 


The  famous  cathedral  of  Sebenico  is  near 
the  sea  wall,  and  nearby  stands  a  factory 
where  insect  powder  is  turned  out  by  the 
ton,  one  of  the  vital  war  industries  which 
those  who  have  met  the  cootie  and  his  rela- 
tives will  attest.  There  is  no  aristocracy  in 
the  town,  as  the  nobility  either  died  during 
the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1872  or  have  be- 
come so  poor  that  its  "nobility"  has  quite 
sunk  out  of  sight . 
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Around  Trent  in  the  Tyrol  are 
many  old  castles.     Dante  is  said 
to  have  taken  refuge  in  one  of 
them  after  his  banishment  from 
Florence.    The  city  of  Trent  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  Bavar- 
ian hordes  on  their  way  to  Rome 
long  ago,  and  it  is  claimed   that 
the  present  streets  are  fourteen 
feet  above  the  originals.  Mum 
Roman  relics  have  been 
found  here 


-  1 


The  Castle  Del  Buon  Con- 
siglio  (Good  Counsel)  at 
Trent,  with  its  lofty  donjon 
tower,  was  once  the  home  of 
Prince  Bishops,  bui  now  is 
used  as  barracks.  In  it  is  an 
ancient  inscription,  proving 
the  Roman  origin  of 
the  town 


This  temple   |  second  picture  below  )   was 
erected   i"    Augustus  during  his  lifetime 
bj   the  gr  iteful  Polese.     M  contain 
"i  the  tew    relics  lefl   i"  Pols      'I  hi  i 
still  some  ruins  "I   the  great    wall   which 

was  hiiili  ar id  the  city  in  the 

fifteenth  cen)  un 


The 

mouth  of  the 

deep    harbor    at 

Pola    where    the 

Austrian     fleet     was 

bottled    up    is    only    a    half 

mile    across.      When    ancient    Pola 

became  Venetian  property,  most  of  its  works  of 

art  were    removed.     It   was    even   proposed   to 

transport    this    great    amphitheatre    to    Venice! 
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Streets  of  Ragusa  are  made  lively  by  the  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  the  citizens.  As  the 
harbor  is  too  small  to  admit  large  steamers, 
Gravosa  is  its  port.  Ragusa  once  had  a  dragon 
living  in  a  cave  still  to  be  seen  on  Mt.  Snienitza, 
which  made  a  practice  of  eating  people  until  it 
was  destroyed  by  St.  Hilarion,  who  thereupon 
declared  that  it  was  the  devil,  and  called  upon 
the  people  to  thank  God  for  release  from 
the  powers  of  the  evil  one 


Zara  is  largely  an  Italian  city.  Even  in  1553 
there  is  a  record  of  the  Council  of  Zara  showing 
that  two-thirds  of  it  were  of  Italian  descent. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  Roman  relics  and 
ruins.  Near  Zara  are  celebrated  salt  works,  the 
richest  in  Dalmatia.  From  the  Venetian  castle 
of  S.  Michele,  it  is  claimed  the  coast  of  Italy 
may  be  seen  with  a  good  glass 


•These  peasants  of 
Ragusa  are  waiting 
for  the  boat.  If  a 
scirocco  should  come 
up  they  would  hardly 
venture  out,  for  these 
sudden  storms  churn 
up  the  Adriatic,  toss- 
ing the  spray  100  feet 
over  rocks  near 
the  harbor 


Istria  was  colonized  by  Romans  in  127 
B.C.  Hospitals  and  schools  for  chil- 
dren were  established  by  these  an- 
cients. During  Epiphany  Istrian  boys 
and  girls  go  about  with  lanterns  sing- 
ing in  honor  of  the  Three  Wise  Men. 
If  they  are  given  money,  they  wish  the 
donor  as  many  angels  as  there  are 
holes  in  a  sieve,  to  help  him  to  heaven ; 
the  hardhearted  person  is  condemned 
to  the  mercies  of  as  many  devils  as 
there  are  nails  in  his  door 
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What  wonder  thai  Italy  claims 
her  own  wlx-n  it  is  represented 
in  such  grandeur  as  the  Dolo- 
mites of  Ampezzo!  With  a 
racial  temperament  in  which  a 
lo\ c  of  beauty  is  predominant,  it 
is  11, ii  surprising  that  the  \lps 
are  fairlj   worshiped  by 

the    Italians 


Many  ruins  in 
Ragusa  are  relics 
of  the  great  earth- 
quake  of  1667 
which  destroyed  the 
town.  The  streets 
are  mainly  paved 
lanes  or  flights  of 
steps  climbing  the 
peninsula  of  Lapad 
on  which  the  city 
stands.  One  street 
was  once  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  Houses  are 
built  over  dark 
arches  through 
which  the  streets 
seem  to  dive,  this 
style  of  architec- 
ture having  been 
adopted  as  a  pro- 
tection against 
earthquake 


1  he  Bocche  di  Cat- 
taro  is  a  fine  har- 
bor, thirteen  miles 
long  —  "bocche" 
meaning  rn  o  u  t  h  s. 
The  expanse  of  har- 
bor is  shallow  ex- 
cept in  the  cross- 
ways  where  deep 
canals  intersect  the 
waters  of  the  bay. 
Lofty  mountains 
rise  near  the 
coast.  Because  a 
bare  one-third  of 
the  land  is  arable 
the  Bocchese  has  to 
pet  a  living  from 
the  water  and  so 
becomes  a  seaman 
at  twelve.  His 
early  forebears 
were  pirates 
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Ragusa,  charmingly 
situated  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Dalmatia, 
has  luxuriant  and  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  In 
1335  the  city  of  Ra- 
gusa was  paved  and  a 
sewer  made.  Slavery 
was  abolished  shortly 
and  schools  founded ; 
but  prisoners  were 
walled  up  alive,  and 
only  nobles  could  go 
to   the  theatre 


The  Castle  del  Cam- 
erlengho  at  Trau  was 
begun  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Genoese 
and  Dalmatians  for 
defense  against  the 
Venetians.  The  latter 
finished  it,  and  later 
still  it  was  altered  to 
allow  cannon  to  be 
placed  in  three  of  the 
angle  t  o  w  e  r  s.  The 
peasant  woman  is  dry- 
ing erain 


.-.    ^ 


The  Porta  Terra  Ferma  at  Zara,  opening  into 
a  public  park,  bears  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  which 
indicates  its  Venetian  origin.  Zara  is  the  cap- 
ital of  Dalmatia  and  decidedly  Italian  in  char- 
acter. Once  French  and  Venetian  crusaders 
sacked  the  town  to  help  pay  the  expenses  * 
of  their  "holy"  cause 


■ 
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.Must  of  U'f  peasant 
class  in  [stria  and 
Dalamatia  is  Slavonic 
and  has  kept  its  old 
costumes  and  supersti- 
l ions.  This  shepherdess 
probably  believes  in 
\  ampires,  nightmares, 
witches  and  the  "Vil- 
en"  maidens  w  i  t  li 
h  »rses'  ho  >fs  who 
steal  n  li  I)  a  |>  I  i  /  c  <l 
babies.  She  carries  n 
distaff  and  industri- 
ously   spins    her    wool 

as   she   minds   her 
sheep 


The  architecture  of  Zara  is  often 
Venetian  in  character  and  many 
interesting  cloisters,  churches 
and  relics  are  to  be  seen.  Zara's 
only  flourishing  industry  before 
the  war  was  the  manufacture  of 
Maraschino,  the  cherries  being 
imported  from  Sebenico  and 
other  ports  nearby.  Zara  is 
directly  opposite  Rimini  and  on 
clear  days  the  Italian  shore  can 
be  seen  with  a  telescope 


Some/  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  ladies 
wear  twenty  petticoats !  On  her  wed- 
ding day,  the  bride  comes  out  of  the 
house  barefoot  and  is  presented  with 
stockings,  shoes  and  a  piece  of  money. 
An  apple  is  put  on  the  housetop  to 
be  shot  at  by  one  of  the  guests.  If  he 
misses  it  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck.  Two 
pairs  of  stockings  are  worn  by  the 
ladies,  one  of  blue  cloth  laced  up 
with  hooks  with  a  ring  at  the  ankle,  the 
other  of  rough  wool  in  vivid  colors 
worn  outside.  Religious  feasts  are 
kept  with  great  enthusiasm  and  cere- 
mony. Zara's  dialect  is  quite  Venetian 


The 

mother-goat 
of  the  Tyrol  has 
a    remarkably    de- 
veloped   maternal    in- 
stinct.   She  may  be  graz- 
ing on  the  hillside  when  the  time  for 
feeding  a  Tyrolese   baby,   who  is   her 
special  care,  arrives.     She  will  hotfoot 
it  to  the  cottage,  run  in  and  jump  on 
the  bed  in  time  to  offer   nourishment 
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PRESERVING    THE    BIBLE 


The  Oldest  Manuscript  of  the  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew — Fragments  of  Papyrus 
Unearthed  in  Egypt — Probably  the  Prop- 
erty of  a  Pious  Early  Jezv  Turned  Christian 
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L  T  H  O 
everyone  is 
familiar  with  the 
Bible,  not  many- 
persons  know 
much  of  its  his- 
tory or  the  way 
in  which  it  has 
been  preserved 
to  us.  There  are 
those  who  im- 
agine that  the 
original  m  a  n  u- 
scripts  of  the 
Hebrews  have 
been  handed 
down  to  this 
day,  but  this  is  a 
great  error.  In  fact,  there  is  no  manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible 
that  is  older  than  the  Fourth  Century  of  this  era  and  no  two  of 
them  are  exactly  alike,  in  some  a  number  of  books  are  missing 
and  in  others  there  are  books  which  are  not  now  considered  canon- 
ical. The  oldest  and  most  famous  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  are 
in  the  Vatican,  in  Russia  and  in  the  British  Museum.  But  there 
is  one  manuscript  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Bible  which  is  at  least 
one  hundred  years  older  than  any  of  these  complete  or  nearly 
complete  "codices,"  as  they  are  called.  In  the  University 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  is  a  small  fragment  of  a  few  verses  of  the 
first  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  which  dates 
back  to  the  Third  Century  and  is  written  on  papyrus.  It  was 
found  some  years  ago  in  Egypt  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 


Amenemhat,  scribe,  or  letter  writer  of  Egypt, 
over  4,000  years  old 


••'•.  '~'~W£': 


Part  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
now  in  University  Museum,  Philadelphia 


during  their  excavations  at  Oxyrhynchus.  This  was  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ,  attributed  to  Matthew, 
were  found,  which  are  considered  by  some  the  basis  of  the  later 
Gospel  written  by  that  disciple. 

The  fragment  in  the  University  Museum  is  badly  torn  but  it 
is  possible  to  make  out  nearly  all  of  it.  It  is  written  in  Greek 
upon  a  leaf  of  papyrus  which  was  commonly  used  in  those  days 
for  paper.  It  is  from  this  word  papyrus  that  our  word  paper 
is  derived. 

The  verses  on  the  fragment  are  those  of  the  generations  of 
Jesus  as  given  by  Matthew,  and  have  only  the  slightest  variations 
from  those  which  are  found  in  the  later  manuscripts.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  the  first  page  of  what  was  the  whole  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  discover  the  rest  of  it, 
but  without  result.  Could  that  entire  manuscript  have  been  recov- 
ered it  doubtless  would  have  been  considered  the  most  precious 
document  in  the  world  and  would  have  aided  scholars  in  many 
ways. 

Beginning  with  the  founding  of  Alexandria  and  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  Ptolemies,  Greek  culture  spread  rapidly  over 
Egypt  as  well  as  over  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  It  became 
the  language  of  literature  almost  everywhere  except  in  Italy  and 
even  at  Rome  Greek  was  studied,  and  as  Greek  ideals  spread  was 
considered  highly  important.  In  Egypt  there  were  many  Jews, 
especially  at  Alexandria.  They  spread  up  the  Nile  and  the  frag- 
ment recovered  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some  pious  early 
Christian  who  may  have  been  a  Jew. 

The  University  Museum  has  been  conducting  explorations  in 
Egypt  for  many  years  and  is  now  excavating  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
cerning many  new  relics  of  ancient  glory.  All  that  pertains  to 
the  arts  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians 
is  of  great  inter- 
est and  there  is 
always  the  hope 
that  some  time  a 
grave  may  be 
opened  contain- 
ing a  library  of 
books  belonging 
to  the  first  or  sec- 
ond centuries  of 
this  era,  which 
may  reveal  much 
of  ancient  Chris- 
t  i  a  n  literature 
and  also  some  of 
the  lost  classics. 
The  world  would 
give  i  m  m  ense 
sums  could  it  get 
the  lost  books  of 
Tacitus,  of  Livy, 
of  Plutarch  not  to 
mention  those  of 
many  of  the 
Greek  writers 
whose  works 
have  been  only 
partially  pre- 
served. 

That  such  a  hope  is  not  baseless  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  papyrus  manuscripts  have  been  recovered  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Bible  shown  in  illustration  was  found  loose  in  the 
sand,  under  a  few  feet  of  covering.  That  it  was  preserved  so 
long  is  due  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  rainless  Upper  Egypt. 


Sumerian   Tablet   giving  earliest   account   of 

the  Flood  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  written  about 

2100  B.C.,  now  at  University  Museum, 

Philadelphia 
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in  Mexico 


On  the  dusty  trail  through   the  Indian   country  the   high  blasts  of  winter   drive   great   clouds   of   sand   before    them 


Four  Million  Strong,  They  Roam  the  Hills  Over  the  Rio 
Grande — Fifty-two  Different  Languages  and  Dialects — Wild 
Yaqnis,    Tarahumares   and   Seris,    the   Raw   Meat   Balers 

By  M.  E.  Edwards 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 
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E  know  our  home-grown  Indians  fairly  well.     Our  school        thousand  strong,  whose  very  name — Tarahumares — is  unknown 


histories,  our  lurid  western  tales,  Remington,  Buffalo  Bill 
and  the  movies  have  all  seen  to  that.     We've  learned  a  lot  about 
the  ways  and  wiles  of  Poor  Lo  in  America,  and  there  are  those 
of  us  who,  dropping  off  the  observation  car  at  Yuma  or  Flagstaff, 
have  even  been  taken  in  by  stolid  squaws  who  sold  us  rare  Navajo 
blankets   or  genuine  beaded   moccasins — made   by   the  gross   in 
Chicago.     That  big,  surly  buck  in  sombrero,  overalls  and  sandals 
who  merely  grunted  "no  sabe"  when  fresh  tourists  "kidded"  him 
was,  the  conductor  told  us,  a  Carlisle  graduate  who  could  call  for 
drinks  in  four  languages.     Since  the  days  of  wampum  and  the 
pipe  of  peace  we've  got  at  the 
truth  about  our  own  Indians 
— and   buried   most   of   them. 
But   We   have   some    near- 
neighbor  Indians,  about   four 
million  of  them,  roaming  the 
Mexican  hills  below  the  Rio 
Grande,    whose    presence   has 
hardly  been  noted  by  the  aver- 
age   American.      Would    you 
suspect  that  not  over  five  hun- 
dred   miles    from    the    chaste 
and     classic     city     of     Los 
Angeles,   for  example,   on   an 
evil,   hostile  rock  in  the  hot, 
lonely     Gulf     of     California, 
there  dwell  the  last  American 
aborigines,    who    paint    their 
faces  with  guano  and  eat  raw 
meat;    or    that    over    on    the 
Sohora-Chihuahua     highlands 
of  Mexico  there  roams  a  tribe 
of     hill     people     twenty-five 


The  Seris,  last  of  the  American  aborigines,  living  within  five  hundred 

miles  of  Los  Angeles,  are  raw  meat  eaters,  living  principally 

on  deer,  turtle  and  fish 


in  the  outside  world,  save  to  ethnologists  and  wandering  pros- 
pectors? The  amazing  fact  that  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  sixty- 
three  languages  and  dialects  are  spoken,  and  that  fifty-two  of 
these  are  used  by  Indians  with  characteristics  as  widely  different 
as  those  of  the  Choctaws  and  the  Chinese,  gives  you  a  faint  idea 
of  the  babel  below  the  Rio  Grande. 

Yet  no  one  has  ever  painted  these  Indians,  or  worked  them  into 
"Squaw  Man"  fiction,  or  chased  them  through  five-reel  movies, 
save  those  near  Mexico  City.    They  are  still  unsnapped  by  photo- 
frantic  tourists,  and  fate  has  even  spared  them  from  our  venera- 
ble scalp  and  fire-water  jokes. 
Certainly    no    country    on 
earth     as     civilized     as    the 
United    States    has    so    many 
half-wild  people  living  so  near 
its  frontiers,  and  knows  so  lit- 
tle of  them.     Few  of  our  peo- 
ple venture  into  their  country, 
and  as  yet  no  primitive  zadig 
has  come  from  among  them  to 
have  a  look  at  us.     Yet  only 
two  days'  ride  from  the  Ari- 
zona border  will  land  you,  if 
you're  lucky,  on  the  edge  of 
that  wild  Yaqui  Indian  coun- 
try where  settlers  carry  guns 
with  them  when  they  go  plow- 
ing or  wood-chopping,  just  as 
your   grandfather  did   in   the 
days    of    the    Sioux    and    the 
Apaches. 

A    glance    at    the    map    of 
Mexico's  west  coast  will  show 
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"Among  all  the  Indians  of  the  west  of  Mexico,  the  degraded  Seri  of  Tiburon  Island  stands  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 

faces  are  hideously  painted  with  bird  guano  and  the  juice  of  a  wild  berry" 


The  women's 


you  why  this  is  so.  The  country,  considering  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  Spaniards  first  settled  it,  is  strangely 
lacking  in  large  cities  and  means  of  communication.  A  single 
lonesome  railway  feels  its  nervous  way  south  from  the  American 
border,  splitting  this  vast  region  from  Nogales  to  Mazatlan. 
The  big  towns,  few  and  far  between,  are  all  near  the  coast.  High- 
ways or  good  wagon  roads,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  exist ;  only 
rough  mule  trails  here  and  there,  winding  for  long  lonely  miles, 
many  of  these  originally  made  by  wild  cattle  moving  from  one 
water-hole  to  another.  The  rich  river  valleys  of  the  lowlands 
are,  of  course,  fairly  well  settled  by  Mexican  ranchers  and 
planters,  with  an  occasional  Yankee  exile.  But  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  mesas  and  foot  hills  are  almost  uninhabited 
except  here  and  there  near  a  spring  of  water,  where  some  hardy 
cattleman  has  built  his  adobe  house  and  corral  of  mesquite  poles 
to  save  his  colts  and  calves  from  hungry  lions.  Indeed  through 
all  its  turbulent  history  no  wheeled  vehicle  has  ever  traversed 
the  entire  eight  hundred  mile  length  of  the  peninsula  of  Baja 
California,  and  its  population  is  less  than  one-third  of  a  human 
per  square  mile. 

Occasional  explorers  and  scientists,  like  Carl  Lumholz  and 
Professor  Frederick  Starr,  have  traveled  and  lived  among  the 
Indians  who  people  the  vast  and  almost  empty  areas  of  northwest 
Mexico ;  brave,  hardy  padres  have  come  and  gone,  and  for  two 
generations  grizzled  Yankee  prospectors  with  burro,  rifle  and 
pick  have  trekked  over  the  lonely  hills,  leaving  their  bones  to  be 
scattered  by  coyotes  and  to  whiten,  unmarked  and  forgotten  in 
desolate  canons.  True,  here  and  there  in  the  heart  of  the  high 
"back  country"  Americans  have  opened  mines  and  built  reduction 
works,  yet  thousands  of  square  miles  are  as  wild  and  unknown  as 
when  Cortez  came,  having-  changed  little  since  the  mysterious 
Toltecs  tramped  down  this  coast  from  somewhere  in  the  north  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Hundreds  of  the  primitive  Indians  in  these 
remote,  unmapped  hills  have  never  looked  upon  a  white  man. 

Our  own  Apaches  were  once  a  cause  of  terror  in  these  parts, 
and  for  years  the  Mexican  government  paid  two  hundred  and 


fifty  dollars  for  every  Apache  scalp  turned  in.  Geronimo  him- 
self was  chased  across  the  international  border  near  Nogales  by 
American  cavalry  and  finally  threw  up  his  blood-stained  hands 
near  what  is  now  the  peaceful  village  of  Santa  Cruz.  Generals 
Miles  and  Crook,  and  even  Leonard  Wood,  then  a  young  army 
doctor,  trekked  over  the  picturesque  hills  of  Sohora  in  quest  of 
these  fugitive  devils  from  Arizona.  In  fact,  the  records  at  Wash- 
ington show  that  scores  of  Americans  who  freighted  and  mined 
in  Sohora  before  the  old  Santa  Fe  was  built  from  Guaymas  to 
Nogales  met  death  or  had  their  homes  and  freight  wagons  burned 
by  hostile  Apaches. 

But  probably  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  untamed  people 
of  the  northwest  country  are  the  Tarahumare  Indians  of  Chihua- 
hua, who  overran  the  whole  of  that  state  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish conquest.  Their  tribal  name  is  derived  from  a  queer  game 
which  they  play,  in  which  they  roll  a  giant  ball,  both  men  and 
women  participating  with  phenomenal  endurance.  The  hardiness 
of  the  Tarahumare  is  remarkable,  one  of  them  having  been  known 
to  travel  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  on  foot  without  stopping 
for  sleep ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  an  Indian  messenger  who 
made  a  trip  from  Guazapares  to  Chihuahua  City  and  back,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  six  hundred  miles,  in  five  days.  During  these 
feats  of  endurance  the  runners  subsist  on  pinole,  or  parched  corn 
and  water.  Some  members  of  this  tribe  have  been  tamed,  and 
work  faithfully  on  the  Mexican  cattle  ranches.  If  new  saddle 
horses  are  needed  a  group  of  these  Indians  is  sent  out  to  "walk 
down"  the  wild  horses.  Working  in  relays  and  following  the 
herd  of  wild  horses  hour  after  hour,  they  literally  run  the  animals 
down  after  two  or  three  days.  By  the  same  method  they  catch 
deer,  following  them  for  days  through  rain  or  snow  until  the 
beast  is  exhausted  and  may  be  killed  with  arrows  or  stones.  The 
wilder  elements  of  the  tribe  in  the  high  Sierras  are  expert  archers, 
often  using  bows  seven  feet  long.  The  Mexicans  say  the  women 
can  run  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  men,  and  that  torchlight  races 
are  very  popular  among  them.  They  much  enjoy  another  sport 
even    more    strenuous    in   which    each    of    the    runners    kicks    a 


The  Yaqui  squaw,  less  warlike  than  her  well-known  husband,  who  preys  upon  the  Mexican  farmers  of  the  rich  Yaqui  valley,  swooping  down  and 

plundering  and  burning  and  killing  when  least  expected,  protects  herself  from  the  burning  Sonbra  sun  by  raising  a  teepee  over  the  weekly — or  is  it 

possibly  annual? — wash,  which  she  does  in  the  river  in  plain  sight  of  the  occasional   American   traveler  on   the 

lonesome  railway  that  runs  south  from  the  Mexican  border 
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front    of    him    toward 


goal. 


ball    m    iront    01    mm    toward    a    common 

Many  of  these  Tarahumares  arc  to  be  seen 
around  Chihuahua  City,  where  messengers  from 
the  tribes  go  to  do  their  trading.  The  pure 
bloods,  unspoiled  by  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  are  famous  for  truth  and  industry.  They 
are  a  sturdy  chocolate  brown  race  of  medium 
size;  both  sexes  wear  their  hair 
hang  down.  The  men  have  no 
hair  on  the  face  is  plucked  out! 
considered  obnoxious  and  it  is 
Devil    alone    has    the    risrht    to 


long  and  let  it 

beards,   as   all 

Whiskers  are 

said   that   the 

wear    a    beard. 


Chastity  is  characteristic  of  the  tribe  and  to  it 
is  attributed  their  great  physical  endurance  and 
long  lives.  The  Indians  live  in  the  open  and 
many  are  said  to  reach  the  age  of  a  hundred  or 
more.  No  wonder  they  are  strong  for  they 
undergo  great  tempering  processes,  often  walk- 
ing barefoot  in  the  high  country  through  several 
inches  of  snow  and  perhaps  in  a  few  hours  lying 
naked  in  the  scorching  sun. 

That  region  of  the  Sierra  Madre  where  these 
Indians  make  their  home  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  in  Mexico  and  the  few  American 
sportsmen  who  have  seen  it  declare  it  to  be  the 
original     hunter's     paradise.      Wild     turkey     in 

flocks  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  are  frequent  This  kitchen  sc 

sights,  and  also  bears,  to  say  nothing  of  deer  and  the  flat  stone 

antelope.     The  Indians  hunt  the  latter  by  wrap-  some  u 

ping  their  bodies  in  antelope  skins  and  stalking 
these  curious  animals,  as  the  American  Sioux  used  to  stalk  the 
buffalo.     They  kill  rabbits  with  a  boomerang,  somewhat  like  the 
one  used  by  the  Moquis  of  New  Mexico. 

In  this  same  region,  too,  there  dwells  the  biggest  woodpecker 
in  the  world ;  campephilus  imperiales,  the  scientists  call  this  giant 
bird.  The  male  sometimes  measures  two  feet  from  its  bill  to  its 
tail  and  sports  a  most  gorgeous  plumage.  These  strange  birds 
go  only  in  pairs  and  are  so  shy  that  they  are  seldom  shot  or 
trapped.  They  are  looked  on  as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Indians, 
and  to  get  them  or  their  eggs  the  bucks  will  work  a  half  day 
cutting  down  a  big  tree.  Mexicans  say  a  pair  of  these  giant 
woodpeckers  have  been  known  to  attack  a  large  tree  and  so  per- 
forate it  with  holes  that  it  will  fall  down.  The  Mexicans  also 
claim  that  the  feathers  of  this  woodpecker  are  beneficial  to 
health  and  that  a  man  suffering  from  an  earache  can  cure  him- 
self by  tickling  his  ear  with  a  feather. 

The  wild  Tarahumares  are  very  bashful.  Strange  to  say  the 
men  are  even  more  shy  than  the  women,  the  latter  doing  the  most 
of  the  wooing.     Marriage  is  very  simple. 

The  women  wear  short  skirts  and  rope  sandals  and  are  very 
fond  of  beads.  But  they  never  look  at  themselves  in  the  mirror, 
believing  that  it  will  bring  bad  luck.  They  make  beads  from  the 
seeds  of  a  plant  known  as  "Job's  tears."  To  these  same  beads 
the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe  attribute  curative  powers.  These 
medicine  men  or  priests  bandage  their  heads  tightly  to  keep  their 


ene,  cat  included,  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  women.  In  addition  to 
on  which  the  Charay  woman  makes  tortillas  in  her  primitive  ramadah, 
to-date  efficiency  suggestions  for  the  kitchen  range  will  be  noticed ! 

thoughts  from  escaping,  thus  putting  on  a  sort  of  literal  think- 
ing-cap. 

The  legends  and  folk  lore  of  the  tribe  indicate  that  the 
Tarahumares  are  a  people  of  great  antiquity.  They  indulge  in 
odd  fetish  worship  and  believe  that  spirits  live  in  stones.  Magic 
powers  are  attached  to  the  cactus  which  they  call  liikuli;  it  is  a 
sort  of  live-forever  and  will  remain  green  for  several  months 
after  being  pulled  up.  The  Indians  eat  it,  .and  a  condition  of 
mental  ecstasy  follows. 

This  Indian  makes  a  crude  pottery  not  unlike  that  found  in 
the  old  cliff  dwellings  of  Arizona.  His  only  wealth  is  cattle  and 
goats.  A  buck  with  three  cows  and  a  dozen  goats  is  called  rich. 
They  grow  corn  and  in  lean  years  turn  happily  to  a  diet  of  birds 
and  skunks,  with  mice  and  gophers.  They  also  seek  wild  mush- 
rooms, and  truffles.  To  locate  this  latter  delicacy,  which  tastes 
like  a  blend  of  pears  and  onions,  the  Indians  employ  the  services 
of  a  pet  pig  or  dog  which  they  have  trained  to  locate  the  truffle 
through  the  sense  of  smell. 

A  superstition,  strangely  like  that  of  the  Tagalogs,  is  cur- 
rent among  these  Indians  that  when  a  man  is  asleep  his  soul  is 
absent  from  his  body  ;  and  consequently  a  sleeper  should  never  be 
awakened  suddenly  lest  he  lose  his  soul.  Besides  this  they  have 
many  other  odd  beliefs  and  superstitions.  They  wear  their  finger 
and  toe  nails  very  long,  as  the  Chinese  do,  believing  that  to  cut 
them  short  might  produce  blindness ;  they  will  not  eat  the  meat 


The  fighting  Yaquis — who  prefer  to  let  the  Mexican  farmers  raise  most  of  their  food  for  them — don  clothes  of  civilization,  plus  their  feathers  and 
furbelows,  when  prepared  for  a  dance.     These  undesirable  warrior  neighbors    are    descendants    of    the    Yaquis    deported    to    Yucatan    by    the    Diaz 

government,  who  walked  clear  across  the  Republic  to  come  back  to  their  old  tribal  home 
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from  the  spinal  column  of  an  animal  lest  their  own  backs 
should  become  swayed  and  backache  follow ;  they  punish 
immorality  by  switching  the  culprit  in  public  on  the  bare 
skin ;  and  wild  animals  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  change 
their  form. 

Although  Sohora  is  the  richest  mineral  region  in  the 
world  and  the  gulf  waters  around  La  Paz  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  yield  of  big  pearls,  the  Indians  of  the 
West  Coast  are  strangely  indifferent  to  these  riches.  If 
a  foreigner  strikes  a  rich  vein  and  opens  a  mine,  the  In- 
dians will  come  by  the  day  and  work  for  wages.  They 
will  hire  out  in  the  same  way  to  the  pearl  fishers  of  La 
Paz,  but  they  seem  indisposed  to  prospect  the  hills  or  to 
fish  for  pearls  on  their  own  account.  The  mountain 
streams  of  Sinaloa  are  famous  for  their  placer  gold  and 
any  husky  Indian  might  make  an  easy  living  working  one 
or  two  days  a  week.  But  they  do  not  care  for  money. 
When  I  was  on  the  Island  of  Tiburon  I  tried  to  separate 
a  Seri  buck  from  his  bow  and  arrow.  He  spurned  the 
coins  I  offered,  but  grabbed  with  alacrity  at  a  handful  of 
cheap  gilt  buttons  cut  from  the  coat  of  a  petty  officer 
from  our  ship. 

Down  in  the  rank,  jungle-choked  wilds  of  Tepic  there 
roam  the  strange  Cori  and  Huichole  tribes ;  vishalikas,  or 
healers,  the  Mexicans  call  these  Huicholes,  of  whom  there 
are  some  four  thousand.  Their  home  is  a  vast,  isolated 
barranca  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit. 

These  little-known  Huicholes  are  the  same  color  as  the  Tara- 
humares.  They  are  short  of  stature,  singularly  healthy  and 
attain  to  an  incredible  age.  Although  they  are  quick-witted  and 
tricky  they  are  not  overcourageous.  Some  of  them  bear  such 
strong  facial  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  that  the  Mexicans  call 
them  "Chinos."  Every  man  is  called  the  son  of  some  god  and 
every  girl  is  a  goddess.  An  old  trait  of  the  Huichole  babies  is 
that  they  never  crawl  or  put  their  knees  to  the  ground  as  a  white 
baby  does,  but  walk  on  all  fours,  like  a  young  monkey. 

Like  the  Seris  the  men  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  strike  fire 
with  flint  and  steel.  Marriage  is  arranged  by  parents,  and  morals 
are  slack.  The  men  are  effeminate  in  taste,"  trimming  their  hats 
with  flowers.  The  women  are  handsome,  wearing  knee  skirts 
which  they  weave  in  elaborate  patterns  on  hand  looms.  These 
Indians  worship  idols,  which  they  keep  hidden  in  sacred  caves 
in  the  hills,  but  in  each  village  is  a  god  house  in  which  certain 
small  idols  and  symbolic  articles  of  worship  are  found.  They 
make  reed  flutes,  with  ornaments  resembling  a  rattlesnake's  rat- 


You 

guesses, 


three 
game 


are  given 
as  in  the 
of  our  childhood,  as  to 
what  this  Seri  boy  is  do- 
ing. But  you  will  never 
guess  right — that  he  is 
making  music  on  a  fiddle 


Cori  hate  the  Huicholes  and  call 

them  hashi,  or  crocodiles.     Near 

one  of  the  Cori  pueblos  is  a  deep 

volcanic    lake    which    the    Coris 

say  is  a  remnant  of  the  "large 

flood"    of    which    they    have    a 

tradition.     To  an  American  the  Cori  looks  like  a  Korean,  the 

men  wearing  sparse  goatees  and   having  the  docile,  meditative 

aspect  of  the  memof  the  Seoul. 

Long  ago  the  friars  established  missions  on  the  edges  of  this 
Cori  country,  and  the  Indians  are  devout  Christians — until  they 
get  off  in  the  hills.  There  they  return  to  their  tutelary  gods  and 
secret  shrines.  Their  high  divinity  is  the  Morning  Star,  which 
they  call  chuavete:  Both  the  Coris  and  the  Huicholes  worship 
the  setting  sun,  and  far  up  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  overlooking 
the  Cori  pueblos,  is  a  huge  idol  of  the  setting  sun,  looking 
toward  Mexico.  They  have  am  odd  custom  of  burying  their  dead 
in  caves. 

But  of  all  the  Indians  of  northwest  Mexico,  we  Americans 


ties,  and  their  tribal  drum  is  a  hollow  log  set  on  three  legs,  one 
end  covered  with  a  wildcat  or  deer  hide.  The  priests  beat  the 
drum ;  it  is  used  in  worship  only. 

Near  these  Huicholes  live  the  rapidly  vanishing  Cori  tribe,  of 
whom  there  are  perhaps  not  over  twenty-five  hundred.  Although 
they  resemble  the  Huicholes  in  speech,  religion  and  habits,  the 


On  the  almost  barren  island  of  Tiburon  where  the  Seri 
Indians  live,  their  only  shelter  is  piles  of  brush,  under  the 
lee  of  which  all  huddle  in  winter.  Their  only  utensils  are 
crude  clay  dishes  or  ollas  made  by  the  women.  Poor  in 
everything  else,  the  Seri  is  always  rich  in  dogs,  who  are 
treated  as  members  of  the  family,  sharing  bed 
and  dish  alike  with  their  masters 
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Passenger  trains 
going  through 
the  Sonora  coun- 
try are  pro- 
tected by  ar- 
mored cars  for 
the  warlike 
Vaquis,  although 
there  are  only 
five  or  six  thou- 
sand of  •  them, 
are  apt  to  attack 
at    anv   moment 


have  of  course  heard  most  of  the 
warlike  Yaqui.  He  deserves  his  bad 
name,  and  like  the  Apache  he  can 
never  live  it  down.  For  a  hundred 
years,  broken  only  now  and  then  by 
brief  periods  of  peace,  war  has  been 
waged  between  the  Yaquis  and  the 
Mexicans.  The  Yaqui  is  a  bold, 
predatory  Indian,  who  has  his  strong- 
hold in  the  almost  impregnable  Baca- 
tete  hills  of  southern  Sonora.  Just 
below  him  lies  the  vast,  rich  Yaqui 
Vallev — where  scores  of  farmers  have  built  their  homes.  On 
these  he  preys.  The  tribe  may  remain  quietly  hiding  in  the  hills 
for  months,  only  to  swoop  down  when  least  expected  to  plunder, 
burn  and  kill. 

Segregation  or  extermination  is  probably  the  only  cure  for 
the  Yaqui.  Years  ago  the  Diaz  government  caught  hundreds  of 
them  and  deported  them  to  Yucatan.  But  they  walked  back — 
singly  and  by  twos  and  threes — clear  across  the  vast  Republic  of 
Mexico,  some  of  them  taking  years  to  reach  their  old  tribal  home. 
They  number  five  or  six  thousand  men,  all  of  them  fighters. 

Among  the  Maya  Indians  a  choice  fruit  is  the  papaya,  which 
is  kin  to  the  American  pawpaw.  The  wild  pig,  or  peccary,  of  the 
west  coast,  is  also  fond  of  the  papayas,  and  the  Maya  is  fond 


So  when  tin-  Indian  is  hungry 
resh  pork  he  takes  In-  gun  ind  a  bag  01 
stones  and  climbs  one  "i  the  larger  papaya  tn 
when  he  knows  wild  pigs  are  lurking  in  that 
vicinity,  waiting  for  the  ripe  Eruil  to  fall,  He 
then  deftly  drops  a  stone.  The  pig,  hearing  the 
noise,  thinks  a  ripe  papaya  has  fallen  and  rushes 
out  to  grab  the  Fruit,  only  to  be  shut  down  by  the 
waiting  Indian. 

But  among  all  the  Indian-  of  the  wesl  of 
Mexico,  the  degraded  Seri  of  Tiburon  Island 
stands  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Some 
ethnologists  saj  thai  he  1-  lower  even  than  the 
Bushman  bf  Australia,  and  thai  he  is  the  lasl 
living  American  aborigine.  I  visited  his  island 
not  long  ago  and  found  his  plight  a  sorr)  0 
indeed.  On  the  whole  of  this  almosl  barren; 
twenty  five-mile  long,  high,  dry,  rocky  isle,  I 
counted  less  than  fiftj  people.  I  heir  only  shelter 
was  made  of  piles  of  mesquite  and  palo  verde 
brush,  on  the  leeward  side  of  which  men,  women,  children  and 
dogs  were  huddled  together  to  escape  the  driving  sand  and  chill 
wind  of  winter.  Their  clothing  consisted  only  of  deer  skins; 
blankets  made  of  pelican  skins,  and  old  coats  and  jute  hays  given 
them  by  visiting  fishermen.  In  the  whole  tribe  were  half  a  dozen 
useless'old  rifles,  a  few  turtle  spears  and  hows  and  arrows.  Their 
only  utensils  were  crude  clay  pots  or  ollas,  made  by  the  women. 
The  women's  faces  were  hideously  painted  with  bird  guano  and  the 
blue  juice  of  a  wild  berry.  Their  shrill  speech,  which  is  not  akin 
to  that  of  any  other  Indian,  was  like  the  whining  yaps  of  coyote 
puppies.  Only  the  old  chief  spoke  a  few  words  of  Spanish.  He 
told  me  they  lived  on  fish,  turtles  and  deer  meat.  While  I  was 
there  the  bucks  brought  in  a  deer.  They  ate  its  entrails  raw. 
Their  boats,  woven  of  titles  or  small  reeds,  resemble  big  baskets, 
and  they  leak  like  sieves,  but  float  buoyantly  in  spite  of  it. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  tribes  further  south- — of  whom  the 
Mexicans  themselves  know  but  little  more  than  we.  This  sketch 
merely  portrays,  and  meagerly  enough,  those  Indians  living  near- 
est our  own  border.  You  will  see  some  of  them  if  you  go  among 
the  hill  pueblos  of  Mexico.  And  now  and  then  you  may  meet 
one  who  wears  shoes,  ^^^  and  who  carries  a  dol- 

lar watch.     He  will  JM     It        speak  Spanish,  too, 

and  may  make  hold  to  jfl  beg  you  for  tobacco — 

or  your  trousers.    But  ^k  *1      at  heart  he  has  changed 

(Continued  ^       on  page  48) 
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TRA V  EL 


OUR    ROMANTIC     SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDS 

Incomparable   Beauties   of   the   Little  Knoivn 

Appalachians — A    Region    Larger    Than    the 

British   Isles, .  Reminiscent   of   Colonial  Days 

By  Nevin  O.  Winter 


THE  mountain  dweller 
has  ever  been  an  in- 
dependent soul  living  in, 
for  and  to  himself  in  the 
fastnesses  of  his  hills  and 
looking  to  no  man  to  sup- 
ply his  wants  or  give  him 
orders.  And  our  south- 
ern mountaineers  are  true 
to  type.  They  are  to  be 
found  intact,  living  just 
as  their  forefathers  lived 
in  the  solitudes  of  our 
Great  Appalachian  Range. 
One  coming  across  a  pic- 
turesque figure  in  home- 
spun hunting  shirt  and' 
coonskin  cap  may  easily 
get  the  feeling  and  atmos- 
phere of  old-time  pioneer 
life. 

The  southern  high- 
lander  was  discovered 
about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War    when     Confederate 

leaders  learned  to  their  sorrow  that  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  was 
not  to  be  an  unchallenged  dividing  line,  for  the  mountains  were 
filled  with  Union  adherents.  Their  strength  prevented  Kentucky 
from  seceding  and  held  East  Tennessee  loyal  almost  to  the  man. 
They  caused  Western  Virginia  to  "secede  from  secessiorl."  When 
the  war  ended  the  mountaineer  retired  to  his  cove  and  his  cabin 
and  remained  undiscovered  again  for  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  so.  He  frequently  occupied  the  cabin  in  which  his  grand- 
father first  saw  the  light  and  was  merely  his  grandfather  reborn. 

To  many  of  these  southerners  the  visitor  is  an  "outlander"  or 
even  a  "furriner,"  although  he  is  generally  addressed  simply  as 
"stranger."  Exploring  the  mountains  that  lie  between  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina — as  delightful  a  region  as  these  United  States 
possess  —  riding  along 
on  a  rough  trail  over 
one  of  the  remote 
ridges  one  day,  I  stum- 
bled upon  a  simple 
mountain  cabin  in  a 
protected  cove. 

"  'Light,  an'  come 
in,"  said  the  old  lady 
who  occupied  the 
porch. 

"All  right,  mother," 
I  answered,  "I  just 
wanted  to  get  a  drink." 

"Thar's  the  well, 
stranger,  just  he'p 
yo'self.  Hit's  a  mighty 
hot  day.  Did  you-all 
come  from  taown?" 

"Yes,  I  rode  out 
from  Hot  Springs  this 
morning  and  almost  got 
lost,"  was  my  answer. 

"Hit's  a  long  ways 
an'  I  used  ter  walk  hit, 
but  now  I  caint.  The 
rheumatiz  has  gut  me 
an'  I  jus'  caint  get  well  on  hit. 
a  chaw  of  tubaccer  ?" 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  I 
was  really  sorry  to  disappoint  the  charming  old  lady — for  she  was 


Besides  furnishing  a  setting  for  romance  in  their  matchless   splendor,   the   Blue   Ridge  Mountains   hide   in   their 
shadows — gold — giving   North   Carolina  first  place   among  eastern  states  in  gold  production.      Garnets,  amethysts, 
emeralds  and  beryl  glimmer  in  secret  there,  waiting  to  be  discovered.     By  way  of  being  practical, 
granite  and  tin  are  offered  and  even  sand  and  gravel 


charming  in  her  quaintness  and  primitiveness.  Her  request  ex- 
plained the  discolored  teeth  and  dark  streaks  in  the  corners  of 
her  mouth. 

Nothing  could  be  more  crude  and  primitive  than  this  mountain 
log  cabin  set  in  a  little  hollow  near  the  top  of  the  ridge.  To  have 
a  chat  with  the  occupants  was  my  real  purpose  in  stopping,  and  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  a  primitive  home-made  chair,  while  the 
hostess  seated  herself  on  its  mate. 

The  log  cabin  had  three  rooms  only,  with  a  big  chimney  at  one 
end  and  a  roof  of  hand-made  shingles.  A  single  sash  at  one  end 
furnished  the  only  light,  save  for  the  door.  The  interior  was  in 
harmony  with  the  exterior ;  the  great  fireplace  at  one  end  the 
center  of  attraction  and  the  open  fire,  with  its  spreading  flames 

ascending  the  chimney, 


radiating    its 
When  the 


Fancy  the  Indian  scurrying  down  this  very  mountain  stream  near  Asheville  to  meet 

the  paleface  in  1586,  when  the  colonists  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville  settled  on  the 

coast.      The  sturdy  Britons  were  driven  away  by  hunger,  privation  and  the  Indians, 

but  back  they  came  the  next  year.     Then  they  vanished  completely 


Say,  stranger,  could  you  give  me 


warmth 
wind  whis- 
tles through  the  crack, 
and  the  snow  filters  in 
the  members  of  the 
family  draw  their 
rough  chairs  closer  to 
the  leaping  and  crack- 
ling flames.  From  the 
iron  crane  hangs  a 
black  pot  which  is 
used  for  cooking  in 
winter.  There  are 
three  beds  standing  in 
a  row  at  one  end  of  a 
large  room  and  one  bed 
is  placed  in  the  living- 
room,  called  the  parlor. 
A  simple  bench  along 
the  wall  supplies  the 
seats  at  one  side  of  the 
narrow  table.  It  is 
almost  like  taking  a 
journey  into  the  history 
of  the  past,  to  visit  a 
primitive  home  like  this 
one  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

Big  chinks  between  the  logs  and  holes  in  the  floor  admit  an 
abundance  of  air  and  the  doors  are  seldom  closed  even  in  winter 
except  when  the  folks  retire.     A  "tight  house"  is  despised.     It  is 
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probably  due  to  the  abundance  of  ozone  and  the  pure  water  of  the 
springs  that  the  people  are 'generally  healthy  despite  their  ij 

ranee  of  sanitation.  The  clear,  sparkling  water  of  the  springs  is 
delicious,  each  home  usually  having  its  own  nearby.  Because  of 
poor  cooking,  doughy  bread  and  great  quantities  of  swimming 
grease,  dyspepsia  prevails.  The  average  person  would  succumb 
to  his  ills  after  a  few  weeks  of  such  diet.  Doetors  are  few  and 
many  of  them  are  incompetent,  but  the  people  suffer  stoically  and 
uncomplainingly.  A  mountaineer  will  willingly  walk  fifteen  miles 
to  summon  a  physician  if  asked  to  do  so. 

_  The  physician's  life  among  these  mountain-  is  filled  with  hard 
ship.  A  single  call  in  a  remote  valley  frequently  requires  an 
entire  day.  Only  a  man  possessing  great  love  of  humanity  will 
willingly  undertake  the  strain.  The  mountaineers  have  their  own 
remedies  for  the  common  ills  that  overtake  them.  Some  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  efficacious  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  more  fatali- 
ties before  the  physician  arrives.  That  they  do  not  always  employ 
good  judgment  is  revealed  by  an  actual  letter  shown'  me  by  a 
doctor  who 
practices  among 
them : 

"Dear  Dr.  I 
hev  bin  givin' 
Velma  hurb 
teas.  W  h  i  t  e 
horsmint  for 
hur  kidneys, 
ginseng  and 
black  silkweed 
fur  hur  bowles, 
redd  butturfly 
fur  hur  lungs. 
Pennyyal  and 
just  a  little 
blacksnake  rut 
to  Swet  the 
fevur  out  and 
Elm  bark  watter 
to  drink  when 
Thursty.  Must 
I  keep  any  uv 
this  up  or  quit 
entirely  and  just 
giv'  yur  medi- 
cin'."  An  ele- 
ment almost  of 
comedy  is  added 
to  the  letter, 
which  is  given 
verbatim,    by    a 

postscript  at  the  bottom  which  read :  "No  change  in  Velma." 
One  would  indeed  be  surprised  if  there  were  any  change  in  poor 
Velma  after  being  compelled  to  take  all  the  nostrums  mentioned 
in  the  letter  in  addition  to  the  prescription  of  the  doctor  himself  ! 
But  she  did  get  well,  so  he  informed  me. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  people  who  fashion  what  they 
need.  Thus  did  our  pioneer  fathers,  and  so  do  these  people  here 
today.  It  reverts  one  in  imagination  back  to  the  days  when  there 
was  abundance  for  everybody — when  one  family  possessed  as 
much  as  any  other.  A  touch  of  romance  clings  to  the  hand-made 
chairs,  baskets,  benches,  cradles  and  the  crude  pottery  of  the 
southern  mountains.  A  bundle  of  the  wild  sedge  which  grows 
so  freely  here  makes  a  most  serviceable  broom  when  "wropped." 
about  the  end  of  a  stick  with  a  piece  of  wire.  Out  in  the  yard 
is  an  ash  hopper  for  running  the  lye  to  make  the  soap,  a  few  bee 
gums  sawed  from  hollow  logs  for  the  family  honey ;  and  a  crude 
but  effective  cider  press.  At  the  spring  is  a  box  which  answers 
for  cold  storage  in  summer.  These  people  not  only  do  not  possess 
but  would  scorn  the  luxuries  with  which  our  homes  are  supplied. 
In  the  corner  of  many  a  parlor  is  a  spinning  wheel.  It  is  not 
a  simple  parlor  ornament,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees,  but  it  has  a 
ribbon  around  its  neck  and  is  in  readiness  to  spin  a  thread.  The 
wool  is  shorn  from  sheep  on  the  place  and  having  been  spun  into 
thread  it  is  taken  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor  where  it  is  woven 
into  cloth. 

In  some  instances  there  is  both  a  loom  and  a  spinning  wheel 
on  the  porch  which  lends  a  real  air  of  domesticity  to  the  scene. 
Weaving  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  cherished  occupations  of  the 
mountain  woman,  but  there  are  not  so  many   looms   to-day   as 


Far  up  toward  the  crest  of  Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest   peak    east   of   the   Rockies,   is   a   myriad    of 
marvelous  springs,  some  say  a  thousand.      A  pipe  line  of  hollow  logs,  a  homemade  spout  and  hollowed 
log  trough,  and  one  has  a  system  of  plumbing  that  cannot  he  surpassed.     The  mountain 
people  are  a  homely,  kindly  lot  and  good  to  the  stranger 


formerly.     In  onlj  a  few   houses  no  dimpse  to  be  cau 

through  an  open  doorway  of  a  \,  itting  in  a  loom,"  w! 

1-   a    large,   clumsy,    home-m  b)    which    tin    cloth    is 

woven.      1 1    i    1    ion-  thread   into  a   stoul  -1"  cloth 

was  an  accomplishment  which  formerly  made  her  heart  beal  with 
pride.     In  the  olden  days,  before  the  usi  emical  dyi 

people  raided  their  own  indigo  and  went  out  into  tin-  woods 

walnut    hark    and   certain   herbs   which   defied    lime   as    well 

wa'shtub. 

Hospitalit)  is  omnipresent  and  the  mountaineer  will  share  his 

all  with  the  strangei      1  ine  daj   I  was  caught  in  a  mountain  sto 

just  before  middaj  and  stopped  lor  shell,  r  in  a   >hed  l>\  the  side 

of  the  road.     The  owner  came  along  and  said: 

"Won't  yu  come  in  and  have  a  snack  to  eat  ?      We  always  hev 

enough  fur  a  stranger." 

"Thank  you,"  said  1,  "1  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so." 

"All   right,"  he  continued,  "1    reckon    we  kin   stand   hit  cf  yu 

kin." 

I  did  11  o  l 
k  n  o  w  whether 
to  take  tint  as  a 
compliment  or 
not !  I  went 
with  him  to  his 
cabin  and  en- 
joyed  a  plain  but 
substantial  meal. 
When  I  offered 
to  pay  for  my- 
self and  horse, 
he  said : 

"I  ain't  nev- 
er tuk  money 
fro  m  comp'ny, 
and  this  ain't  no 
time  to  begin. 
Whenever  y  u 
cum  along  jest 
drap  in." 

A  m  an  I 
know  was  tak- 
ing dinner  with 
a  grizzled  old 
mountain- 
eer  when  there 
was  nothing  on 
the  table  but 
some  bread  and 
a  few  potatoes. 
He       h  e  s  i  - 

tated  when  the  plate  of  potatoes  was  passed  his  way,  but  his  host 

encouraged  him : 

"Take  out,  stranger.     Have  a  'tater — take  two  of  'em — take 

d'nigh  all  of  'em." 

Like   most    mountain    races    the    southern    mountaineers    are 

intensely  religious  and  in  some  communities  religion  is  about  the 

only  form  of  recreation  they  have. 

"Yes,   almos'   ev'rybuddy   goes   to   meetin'    thet   kin    ride   or 

walk,"  said  an  old  mountaineer  in  answer  to  a  question.     "The 

folks  round  hyar  is  pow'ful  religus.     They's  mos'  all  Methodis' 

or  Baptis',  but  they's  a  few  Presterians." 

The  imprint  of  a  stern  Calvinism  is  very  apparent  in  their 

natures.     Their  idea  of  a  severe  punishment  of  the  wicked  has 

not  changed  in  two  centuries. 

"Any  Episcopalians  around  here?"  a  clergyman  asked  at  a 
mountain  cabin. 

"I  d'n'  know,"  said  an  old  woman.  "Jim's  got  the  skins  of 
a  lot  o'  varmints  up  in  the  loft.     Mebbe  you  kin  find  one  up  thar." 

Our  southern  highlands  is  a  mysterious  region,  filled  with 
charm.  The  Alps  are  far  more  familiar  to  the  American  people, 
both  in  print  and  picture,  and  almost  by  actual  visit,  than  the 
Appalachian  Range  that  lies  between  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  one  side,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  on  the  other.  It 
is  destined  in  the  future  to  become,  as  it  already  is  beginning  to 
be,  one  of  the  great  playgrounds  of  the  world.  One  will  not 
encounter  such  lofty  mountain  peaks  as  the  Andes,  the  Alps  and 
the  Himalayas  afford,  but  he  will  find  lofty  ridges  and  beautiful 
peaks  which  invite  the  amateur  to  climb. 

North  of  Virginia  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  but  one 
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peak  that 
reaches  6,000 
feet  above  sea 
level  and  only  a 
few  with  an  al- 
titude of  5,000 
feet.  It  has  been 
definitely  estab- 
lished that  there 
are  several 
peaks  in  the 
mountains 
of  Western 
North  Carolina 
that  are  higher 
than  Mount 
Washing- 
ton. Mount 
Mitchell,  with 
an  altitude  o  f 
6,711  feet,  is  the 
loftiest  m  o  u  n  - 
tain  east  of  the 
Rockies,  but 
there  are  more 
than  forty  peaks 
in  this  section 
which  exceed 
6,000  feet  and 
there  are  as 
many  more  that 
approximate  this 
height. 

The  moun- 
tains of  west- 
ern North 
Carolina  are 
divided  into 
several 
ranges :  the 
Black  Moun- 
tain s  ,  the 
N  e  w  - 
found  Moun- 
tains, the  Bal- 
s  a  m  Range, 
the  Pisgah 
Range,  the 
Cowee  Range 
and  the  Great 
Smoky 
M  o  u  n  - 
tains.  From 
almost  any 
summit  one 
loo  k  s  out 
upon  a  sea  of 
flowing 
curves  and 
dome-shaped  eminences  undulat- 
ing into  the  distant  horizon.  The 
steep  sides  generally  culminate  in 
a  round  top.  Each  ridge  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  neighbors  by  deep 
and  narrow  ravines.  Down 
through  these  ravines  scurry  and 
dash  a  thousand  and  one  little 
water  courses,  which  finally 
merge  into  a  river.  There  is  a 
dreamy  blue  haze  that  generally 
hovers  over  the  mountains  and  it 
is  this  tenuous  mist  that  gave 
names  to  both  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Smoky  mountains.  It  soft- 
ens harsh  outlines  and  at  times 
lends  to  distant  objects  an  effect 
almost  of  mirage. 

The     Black     Mountains     are 
sure  to  live  in  one's  memory  as 


Hidden  away  in  many  a  cove  or  "holler"  in  the  mountains  are  rushing  streams  where  one  comes  upon 

a  businesslike  little  mill  that  some  progressive  mountaineer  has  made  to  turn  his  wheel.    Here,  after 

traveling  many  miles  over  rough  country,  the  mountain  people  will  deposit  their  sacks  of 

grain  to  he  "ground  exceeding  small"  while  they  wait 


This  is  the  way  the  birds  saw  Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  as    it    nestled    under    the   laurel-decked    Blue    Ridge — 

before  its  beauty  was  marred  by  the  interned  German  settlement  which  was  forced  upon  it.      Hot  Springs 

did  not  want  the  Germans — but  the  abandoned  hotel  in  its  great  grounds  was  just  what 

the  Government  needed  to  take  care  of  these   undesirables 


The  mountain   people  are  "born  on   horseback,"   you   are   told. 

When  the  summer  harvest  is  in,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to 

meet  a  girl  with  a  bundle  of  clothes  and  bedding.     She 

is  bound  for  one  of  the  mission  schools 


a  group  of  black 
domes  which 
spring  up  along 
mountain  crests. 
The  name  is  giv- 
en them  because 
of  the  mantle  of 
balsam  firs  that 
enshrouds  them, 
for  their  green 
is  so  dark  as  to 
look  black  in 
certain  lights. 
Mount  Mitchell 
was  formerly 
called  Black 
Dome  because 
the  cloak  of  fir 
trees  varying  in 
hue  from  the 
deepest  green  to 
an  inky  black 
that  formed  the 
rounded  con- 
tour. In  ascend- 
ing, one  passes 
successive- 
ly through  the 
floral  zones  o  f 
Georgia  and 
Southern  Can- 
ada. You  start 
with  the  syca- 
more and 
persim- 
mon, pass 
through  the 
beeches,  bass- 
woods  and 
poplars  on 
to  the  hick- 
ories, locusts 
hemlocks, 
and  massive 
oaks,  and 
then  into  the 
balsams  and 
firs.  The  "ar- 
mored pine" 
rises  head 
and  shoulders 
above  the  rest 
of  the  forest. 
It  is  an  easy 
matter  for 
one  to  get  lost 
in  the  rhodo- 
dendron jun- 
gles without 
a  guide,  for  in  some  places  the 
foliage  is  so  dense  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  sky,  while  the 
twisted  limbs  in  places  form  a 
labyrinth  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  thread. 

It  is  possible  to  walk  along 
ridges  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  which  for  scores  of 
miles  form  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, looking  down  into  Ten- 
nessee on  the  one  side  and  over 
North  Carolina  on  the  other. 
Through  the  deep  gorges  that 
cleave  its  stupendous  walls  and 
add  grandeur  to  the  scene,  pour 
the  streams  that  reach  the  Miss- 
issippi by  way  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Ohio.     The  steep  slopes  and 
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Abbeville   prides   itself   upon   being  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in  the  world.      The  centre  of  the  Land  of  Hu- 
sky,  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue   Ridge,  she  also  boasts  of  being  a  convention  city  and  of  having  the  finest 
gravity  line  of  waterworks  in  the  country  with  a    watershed    of   over   seventeen   thousand   acres 

dangerous  cliffs,  the  deep  ravines  and  rushing  streams,  the 
glorious  heights  and  .jungles  are  delightful  memories.  One  must 
walk  or  ride  on  horseback.  The  mountaineers  use  narrow  sleds 
to  transport  anything  that  cannot  be  "toted"  or  carried  on  horse- 
back. The  sled  is  far  more  practical  than  a  cart  or  wagon  because 
it  can  go  where  wheels  cannot.  It  does  not  require  so  wide  a 
track  and  it  "brakes"  automatically  in  going  down  hill.  It  fre- 
quently requires  the  full  strength  of  a  mountain  horse  to  draw 
a  single  bale  of  hay  on  the  upward  trail. 

Although  the  world  offers  many  higher  precipices  and  deeper 
ravines,  one  can  find  places  here  which  are  just  as  wild  and  just 
as  picturesque  as  anything  on  the  Pacific  slope.     Between   the 
mountains  lie  enchanting  valleys  through  which  bright  streams 
flash  their  way.     I  have  followed  trails  up  these  ravines  which 
cross  and  recross  the  tumbling  mountain  streams  thirty  or  forty 
times  in  a  course  of  three  or  four  miles.     It  is  even  possible  to 
travel  through  here  on  foot,  for  at  nearly  every  crossing  there  is  a 
"foot-way,"  the  sight  of  which  may  at  first  fill  the  amateur  with 
dismay.     These  footlogs  are  frequently  very  picturesnue.  for  thev 
are     simply     good,     round     tree 
trunks,  chipped  off  on  one  side. 
They    are    sometimes,    but    not 
always,    supplied    with    a    hand- 
rail. Y\  hen  the  hand-rail  is  miss- 
ing a   tight    rope    walker   would 
have  an  advantage  over  one  in- 
experienced   in    that    line.      One 
soon     becomes     used     to    them, 
however,    and    a    long   stick    de- 
prives the  crossing  of  most  of  its 
terrors. 

The  names  of  places  down  in 
the  Appalachians  are  as  pictur- 
esque as  the  mountaineers  them- 
selves. They  illustrate  some 
characteristic  or  commemorate 
some  incident.  Thus  one  runs 
across  such  names  as  Black- 
Rock,  Standing  Stone,  Tumbling 
Creek,  Lonesome  Hollow,  Trou- 
blesome Valley  and  Honey  Camp 
Run.  One  will  find  Mad  Sheep 
Mountain,  Dog  Slaughter  Creek, 
Burnt  Cabin  Branch,  Broken 
Leg  Hill,  and  so  on  without 
number.  Then  there  are  Take's 
Creek,  Old  Nel  Knob,  Big  "Jona- 
than River,  Granny's  Branch, 
and  Daddy  Creek  as  a  diversion, 
while  Shoo  Bird  Mountain,  Big 
Bugaboo   Creek,   Tear   Breeches 


Ridge,  Stretch  Yer  Neck  Hol- 
low, Take  In  ('rick.  Get  In 
River,  Seldom  Seen  Valley,  X" 
Business  Knob  ami  I  tow  <  !ome 
You  Creek  arc  still  more  pic- 
turesque. 

Vmong  the  American  high- 
landers  arc  many  who  have 
never  ridden  on  a  train.  Some 
have  net  heard  of  an  aeroplane, 
[solated  from  tin-  real  world, 
tlu-y  haw  developed  a  dialed  of 
their  own,  yet  man)  >>\  die  words 

which   we  call   dialect    are  simply 

old  English  \\  ords  thai  to  us  have 
become  obsolete.      \  network  of 

paths   will   be  seen  crossing  the 

mountains  and  \alle\  s,  each  path 
leading  from  one  home  or  settle- 
ment  to  another,  perhaps  miles 
apart.      The  traveler  never  needs 
Eear     to     travel    through     these 
mountains     for     every     rri  a  n , 
woman   and  child   welcomes  him 
and     helps     whenever     possible. 
These   people   always   have   time 
for  a  visit,  or  to  do  a  good  turn, 
and  are  richer  in  time  than  in  any  other  of  this  world's  goods. 
Only  once  did  I  run  across  any  evidence  of  inhospitalitv.     In 
this  instance  a  mountaineer  had  scribbled  a  sign  on  a  post  set 
across  a   freely-used  path.     It  read  as  follows:     "Do  not  trust 
Pass  on  thes  grounds.    No  one  keep  in  the  Big  rood.    Jone  Jhon- 
son."     I  did  not  blame  Mr.  Jhonson  when  I  saw  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  cultivating  his  diminutive  plot  of  tilted  ground. 

Much  of  the  soil  of  these  mountains  is  thin  and  would  never 
satisfy  the  farmer  who  cultivates  the  rich  land  of  our  prairies.  In 
some  places  the  ploughed  fields  are  as  steep  as  an  ordinary  roof. 
Patches  still  steeper  are  cultivated  with  a  hoe.  " Manx's  the  hill 
o'  corn  I've  propped  up  with  a  rock  to  keep  it  from  fallin'  down 
hill,"  said  a  woman  of  these  mountains.  But  the  soil  soon  dis- 
appears for  the  heavy  rains  wash  it  away  when  once  loosened. 
Then  the  mountaineer  must  clear  a  new  field. 

The  agricultural  methods  are  of  the  simplest.     The  plow's  are 
frequently  a  sharpened  stick  with  a  metal  rim  and  the  plowed 
ground  is  sometimes  "drug"  with  a  big  evergreen  bough.     Grain 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Mountain  streams  are  so  full  of  bends  and  curves  that    sometimes  they   have  to   be  crossed  a  dozen  times 

in  the  course  of  a  mile.      Foot  bridges  are  often  crude  affairs  made  of  a  log  with  rope  hand-rail.     When 

these  bridges  are  swept  away,  as  frequently  happens,  the  mountaineer  cheerfully  fords  the  stream.      This 

bridge  over  the  Oconalufty  is  typical  of  the  more  carefully  built  suspension  bridges 

one  finds  in  the  mountains  near  Asheville 
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THE     CITY 
OF    THE    DEAD 


How  Santiago  Celebrates 
All  Saints'  Day — Marble 
Palaces  of  the  City  of  the 
Dead  Side  by  Side  zvith 
the  Shoemakers'  and 
Tanners'  Guilds  —  What 
Becomes    of    Delinquents 


By  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


One  vista  of  the  City  of  the  Dead  discloses  a  distinctly  Turkish  scene  of  mosque  and  minaret 


IT  IS  not  unusual  to  find  within  one  city  a  smaller  one,  complete 
in  many  respects  and  often  a  model  of  the  larger  town. 
Within  the  city  limits  of  New  YOrk,  for  instance,  exists  a  Little 
Italy  and  a  Chinatown  to  mention  only  two  of  the  diminutive  com- 
munities. So,  in  Santiago,  Chile,  may  be  found  a  miniature  city, 
its  dwellings  smaller  than  those  of  the  outside  world,  as  Chile's 
towns,  in  point  of  size  of  buildings,  are  reduced  copies  of  North 
American  cities.  True,  its  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  larger  city,  but  its  popula- 
tion of  a  quarter  million,  although  never  counted  in  the  census, 
compares  favorably  with  the  five  hundred  thousand  of  Chile's 
capital.  The  citizens  of  this  smaller  city  are  not  nearly  so  wide- 
awake as  those  who  live  outside  the  walls  which  mark  its  limits. 
Although  we  hear  of  many  plots  inside,  this  metropolis  takes  no 
interest  in  politics.  Very  little  business  is  negotiated  here, 
although  real  estate  demands  some  attention,  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  community  say  that  here  exists  a  strong  "back 
to  the  soil  movement."  And  the  name  of  this  city?  The  trolley 
cars  which  take  you  there  bear  the  sign,  "Cimentaris  General,"  but 
to  me  it  will  always  be  "The  City  of  the  Dead." 

To  see  this  city  really  populated  it  is  necessary  to  visit  it  on 
All  Saints'  Day,  November  first,  because  then  everywhere  there 
is  life  and  action.  The  occasion  is  very  like  our  Decoration  Day. 
Then,  even  though  a  man  knows  no  dead  language,  he  still  finds 
many  people  to  talk  to.  The  city  is  revivified.  It  is  a  day  of 
mourning.  Some  people  even  start  to  get  ready  to  be  sad  the  day 
before.  There  is  no  Hallowe'en  in  Latin-American  countries, 
probably  because  the  formation  of  gates  makes  it  impossible  to 
unhinge  and  exchange  them,  and  because  the  fences — mud  struc- 
tures— cannot  be  carried  away.  But  although  the  Chilean  does 
not  observe  this  occasion  he  makes  up  for  it  the  next  day.  No- 
vember first  is  a  holiday  ;  banks,  business  houses,  and  schools  close. 


The  greenhouses  are  open,  however,  and  do  a  flourishing  business. 
The  principal  streets  and  squares  of  Santiago  are  thronged  with 
rustics  bringing  their  daisies  and  small  flowering  grasses  from 
the  country.  For  a  chaucha,  about  five  cents  in  our  money,  a 
poor  woman  may  purchase  an  armful  of  blossoms  with  which  to 
deck  the  graves  of  her  family.  Those  who  have  more  money  to 
spend  may  buy  roses  or  calla  lilies ;  or,  if  they  desire  a  more  im- 
perishable memento,  there  are  paper  wreaths.  Some  of  these  are 
enormous  affairs,  four  feet  in  diameter.  As  to  colors,  purple 
predominates,  with  yellow  next.  Not  content,  however,  with 
single  shades,  the  wreath-makers  surpass  themselves  in  combina- 
tions. Salmon  and  yellow  abound;  and  one  brave  man  (he  may 
have  been  color-blind)  offered  for  sale  combinations  of  light 
green  and  light  blue,  orange  and  red. 

Your  first  impression  on  passing  through  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery  will  be  that  you  have  come  upon  a  minature  city.  It  is 
the  "City  of  the  Dead."  An  avenue  leads  down  between  tombs 
of  marble,  like  small  one-story  buildings.  Every  street  in  this 
metropolis  is  named,  and  each  bears  its  title  on  the  signpost  at  the 
corner.  One  which  runs  past  the  statue  of  Andreas  Bello  bears 
the  name  of  this  Chilean  Solon.  Another  is  called  after  the  former 
Chilean  president,  Pedro  Montt.  Others  call  to  memory  the 
famous  battles  for  Chilean  independence.  Even  the  thorough- 
fares are  monuments  to  the  past. 

The  architecture  of  this  City  of  the  Dead  is  unlike  any  city 
in  the  world.  At  one  instant  the  street  is  strikingly  Egyptian. 
At  the  next  corner,  perhaps,  the  prospect  has  been  shifted  to  some 
old  city  in  Greece  with  many  a  templum  in  ante  in  sight.  Another 
vista  will  disclose  a  Turkish  scene  of  mosque  and  minaret.  No 
amount  of  study  can  discover  a  definite  architectural  scheme. 
Old  and  new,  marble  and  brick,  rich  and  poor  are  jumbled  to- 
gether ;  pressing  upon  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  modern  and 
lofty  mausoleums  you  come  suddenly  upon  the  older  site  of  the 
original  cemetery,  the  inner  city  around  which  has  grown  up  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  present,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  breathe  freely 


This   edifice  is   Cobblers'   Hall.     Probably   the   front  view,   where  the 

"star  boarders"  or  officials  of  the  trade  will  go,  or  have 

already  gone,  to  rest 


In  the  "middle  class"  portion  of  the  City  of  the  Dead  the  earth  re- 
ceives its  own  and  each  grave  is  caged  in  with  a  wooden  fence.  Much 
care  is  taken  by  the  families  to  keep  these  graves  in  good  condition 
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in  the  simplicity  of  a  former  aye.  But  the 
respite  is  brief,  a  few  more  steps,  and  the 
ornateness  of  the  present  bursts  upon  you 
again. 

No  modern  city  would  be  complete  with- 
out its  halls,  its  lodge  rooms  and  churches. 
The  City  of  the  Dead  is  well  up-to-date  in 
these  respects,  also.  While  the  guild  halls 
have  little  of  the  beauty  which  once  dis- 
tinguished the  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres,  for  in- 
stance, they  are  still  notable  in  their  way  : 
not  Cloth  Hall,  but  Cobblers'  Hall,  not  an 
edifice  for  the  silversmiths  but  the  home  of 
the  typesetters'  union,  with  the  clasped 
hands  symbolic  of  the  fraternity.  The  fire- 
men, too,  have  their  station,  a  striking  build- 
ing adorned  with  horns,  helmets,  and  all  the 
recognized   badges    of   their  calling. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  is 
Cobblers'  Hall.  Bearing  the  sign  of  its 
trade  above  it  and  standing  on  a  princi- 
pal corner  of  the  city,  it  attracts 
attention  immediately.  It  is  flanked  on  one 
side  by  the  Bakers'  Section,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Tanners'  Guild,  but  above  all 
three  stands  the  boot,  shoe  and  pincers  of 

the  Zapateros  on  a  gaudy  shield  of  orange.  Each  of  the  four- 
teen doors  in  front  leads  to  vaults  where  some  day  the  good 
shoemakers  will  go.  On  that  side,  fronting  on  a  main  street, 
the  space  reserved  for  star  boarders  is  already  half  filled  by 
officials  of  the  organization,  but  there  are  lots  of  rooms  in  the 
back,  and  some  little  hallroom  is  reserved  for  every  least  shoe- 
maker who  pays  his  dues  regularly.  There  he  may  rest  from 
his  trade  of  sole-redeeming,  and  gold  letters  will  preserve  his 
name  to  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  tradesman  to  room  in  the 
hotels  of  the  City  of  the  Dead.  Even  those  who  are  very  poor 
have  their  tenement  houses,  too.  A  view  in  almost  any  direction 
through  the  cemetery  will  disclose  these  structures  with  their 
apartments  for  several  hundred.  Long  stone  buildings,  shining 
in  their  whiteness  they  stand.  Yet  there  is  something  pathetic 
in  their  appearance.  As  you  go  nearer  you  see  that  they  are 
gridironed,  square  upon  square,  two  feet  across,  like  pigeon-holes 
in  a  desk.  Some  of  them  have  for  a  nameplate  the  photograph 
of  the  resident.  In  others  Christ  and  Mary  as  gaily-colored 
dolls  peer  from  behind  glass  windows,  or  are  guarded  from 
thieves  by  iron  grating.  But  whether  the  families  can  afford 
to  erect  shrines  before  the  graves  or  not,  every  vault  is  deco- 
rated for  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.  Sometimes  a  bunch  of  daisies 
is  the  mute  witness  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  some  poor  family,  but 
more  often  green  flower  ropes,  glorious  lilies  and  beautiful  roses 
make  attractive  the  barrenness  of  death. 

In  every  city  rent  day  comes  around.  The  City  of  the  Dead 
has  its  collector,  and  woe  to  the  tenant  whose  family  forgets  its 
remittance.  In  the  cemetery  at  Havana,  Cuba,  there  used  to  be  a 
pit  called  Golgotha,  which  was  really  the  "place  of  the  skulls." 
After  two  years  of  delinquency  in  payment,  the  authorities  re- 
moved the  body  from  the  vault  in  that  cemetery  and  threw  it  into 
this  pit.  Just  such  a  custom  holds  in  this  Chilean  God's  half- 
acre.     "Two  years  he  does  not  pay  and  out  he  comes!"  said  the 
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The  festoons  on  these  marble  buildings,  erected  to  house  the  rich  and  influential,  indicate  that 
it  is  All  Saints'  Day  in  this  uncanny  city 


guard,  making  an  expressive  gesture  with  his  hands.  But  lie 
refused  to  tell  where  the  body  was  thrown.  The  only  safeguard 
is  to  buy  a  section,  a  vault  for  your  own ;  then  upon  its  door 
your  name  will  be  written  and  down  in  the  corner  "Perpetual," 
and  you  may  sleep  in  peace  forever. 

There  are  two  extremes  of  life  in  this  City  of  the  Dead,  the 
marble  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  tenement  vaults  of  the  poor, 
but  there  is  another  section  for  the  middle  class.  Here  burial 
takes  place  in  the  earth  much  as  at  home.  The  field  stretching 
out  seems  covered  with  wooden  cradles;  closer  inspection,  how- 
ever, reveals  that  they  are  picket  fences  about  each  grave.  For 
All  Saints'  Day  most  of  the  little  plots  are  draped  with  flowers. 
Several  graves  literally  overflow  with  blossoms,  but  there  is  just 
as  much  loving  care  displayed  in  the  attention  given  the  more 
humble  graves  as  in  the  marble  mausoleums  of  the  multi-million- 
aire. A  brother  and  sister  will  be  seen  regilding  the  cross  of 
their  mother's  tomb,  and  retouching  the  lettering  on  her  head- 
board, another  family  group  will  show  its  devotion  by  being 
photographed  around  the  cross  which  marks  the  resting-place 
of  a  relative.  All  are  engrossed  in  themselves  and  their  own 
affairs  and  pay  not  the  least  attention  to  other  visitors. 

Many  of  the  memorable  things  of  All  Saints'  Day  in  the 
cemetery  at  Santiago  may  be  recorded  by  a  camera,  but  there  is 
one  phase  which  is  lost  to  the  photographic  plate.  The  Jews  have 
a  Wailing  Place  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  the  whole  City 
of  the  Dead  at  Santiago  is  a  place  of  wailing.  The  weirdest 
wails  may  be  heard  there,  too.  One  poor  old  lady,  whom  I  en- 
countered on  my  visit  there,  her  shabby  mantilla  proclaiming  her 
poverty,  seemed  trying  to  move  Heaven  beside  the  crypt  of  some 
member  of  her  family.  Never  have  I  heard  such  melancholy 
moans.  Her  heart  seemed  broken  and  her  sobs  racked  her  body. 
(  Continued  on  page  48) 


Chilean  tribute  to  the  dead  includes,  as  it  does  in  our  own  land, 
lavish  display  of  flowers,  and  even  in  the  "poor  quarter"  one 
sees  bowers  of  vines  and  boxes  of  flowering  plants 


A  vista  down  one  of  the  avenues — Bello  by  name — shows  not  only  the 

many  substantial  marble  homes  of  the  departed,  but  the  elaborate 

palm   decorations  and  excellent  street  paving 
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IN     THE     CRADLE      OF     THE     WORLD 


Up  the  Mighty  Tigris  to  Amara— 
A  Stopover  at  the  Garden  of  Eden 
— Adam's  Lane  and  Apple  Alley 

By  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan 
Photographs  by  the  Author 


THERE  is  no  river  anywhere  on  earth  like  the  Tigris.     Even 
the  Euphrates,  its  sister  stream  which  runs  through  similar 
country,  is  wholly  different. 

The  main  current  of  the  Euphrates  used  to  join  the  Tigris  at 
Qurnah  but  in  order  to  reclaim  areas  that  were  rapidly  drying  up 
into  a  desert  waste  for  want  of  irrigation  a  British  company  com- 
pleted in  1914  a  great  barrage  at  Hindiyeh — north  of  Babylon — ■ 
which  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  principal  stream  into  what  was 
formerly  a  thin  and  silted-up  channel  to  the  southward.  So  the 
Euphrates  now  flows  grandly  into  the  Shatt-el-Arab  about  ten 
miles  above  Basra,  while  the  branch  running  across  to  Qurnah  has 
dwindled  to  very  meager  pro- 
portions. 

Between  Basra  and  Qurnah 
the  banks  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab 
are  lined  with  date  gardens 
and  in  its  gentle  placidity  the 
broad  river  reflects  everything 
very  deeply.  Its  edges  gleam 
silvery  green  with  the  dust- 
silvered  green  of  the  palms, 
while  here  and  there  a  tawny 
stretch  lies  under  a  shelving 
bank  of  clay,  on  which,  per- 
haps, may  stand  a  row  of 
ancient  brick-kilns  which  look 
like  a  castle  ruins  or  medieval 
watch-towers.  It  really  is  very 
beautiful. 

We  arrived  at  Qurnah  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  while 
the  General  and  the  Major 
went  off  for  their  conference, 
the  A.  D.  C.  and  I  wandered 
in  deep  dust  through  the  lane- 
like streets  and  out  into 
the  surrounding  palm-groves 
where  the  army  camps  are  lo- 
cated. 

Qurnah  is  regarded  by  the 
m  e  n  of  the  Mesopotamia!] 
Expeditionary  Force  as  the 
least  attractive  place  in  all 
Mesopotamia,  and  that  is  say- 
ing nothing  whatever  for  the 
rest  of  Mesopotamia.  But  to 
be  sent  to  Qurnah  for  service 
is  to  be  punished  for  your 
sins.  I  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  summer  tempera- 
ture of  Mesopotamia  ranges 
between  110°  and  130°.  At 
Qurnah  where  there  is  more 
humidity  than  at  any  other 
point  on  the  river  this  is  ac- 
companied by  a  heavy,  satu- 
rating mugginess  that  is  fairly 
prostrating.     .     . 

Yet  hoary  tradition — the  legends  of  the  ages — has  made  the 
site  of  Qurnah  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  answers  so  many  of  the 
descriptions  in  Genesis  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  generally 
accepted  as  the  probable  scene  of  that  event  in  human  history 
known  to  us  as  The  Creation. 

It  has  its  rivals  but  not  in  the  mind  of  any  British  soldier 
who  has  lived  and  worked  and  fought  in  Mesopotamia.  All  such 
unfortunate  boys  are  quite  satisfied  that  Qurnah  is  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  being  permitted  to  fight  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  been 
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It  was  a  close  fit  in  the  narrow  Mesopotamian  roadways  through 

the  date  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  Baghdad  for  the  British  military 

convoys  which  consisted  of  heavy  guns  and  caissons.     The  British 

employed   no   gas   in  Mesopotamia,   as   the   Turkish   army 

refused  to  adopt  its  use 


one  of  their  compensations  for  having  to  fight  at  all  in  such  an 
ungodly  land. 

They  have  given  all  the  principal  streets  in  Qurnah  new  names 
and  in  order  to  make  them  more  or  less  permanent — since  troops 
come  and  go  in  such  a  place — they  have  painted  them  on  neat 
signboards  and  have  set  these  up  at  the  corners.  Many  of  the 
streets  run  out  from  a  small  plaza  which  is  as  blank  and  bare  and 
unsightly  as  anything  well  could  be,  and  this  they  have  named 
Temptation  Square. 

Then  there  are  Eve's  Walk,  Serpent's  Crescent,  Adam's  Lane, 
Fatal  Bite  Avenue,  Apple  Alley,  and  a  number  of  others  that  I 

am  not  able  to  remember. 
And  even  the  Arabs  in  a 
measure  have  adopted  these 
names  and  are  tremendously 
pleased  by  any  reference  to 
the  anciently  historic  impor- 
tance of  their  most  un-Eden- 
like  town.     .     .     . 

The  town  of  Qurnah  is  a 
kind  of  baked-mud  horror, 
with  no  architectural  orna- 
mentation that  I  could  see  to 
relieve  its  flat-roofed  and 
almost  windowless  monotony. 
It  has  about  three  thousand 
Arab  inhabitants  and  I  think 
a  majority  of  them — the  men, 
at  least — spend  most  of  their 
time  on  the  river-front  watch- 
ing the  army  shipping  going 
up  and  down.  And  truly  it  is 
a  wonderful  sight!  A  short 
way  up  the  Bund  a  number  of 
them  were  sitting,  with  legs 
tucked  under  them,  on  high 
benches  in  front  of  a  coffee- 
house, sipping  some  kind  of 
liquid  from  small  glasses, 
smoking  their  water-pipes  and 
talking,  no  doubt,  about  the 
un  supportable  strenuousness 
and  orderliness  of  life  with 
Mesopotamia  under  British 
control. 

Then  the  Political  Com- 
missioner— the  local  D.  P.  C. 
— came  aboard  to  call  on  me 
and  to  offer  me  anything  he 
might  have  in  his  possession 
in  the  way  of  information. 

I  invited  him  up  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  first  thing  he 
told  me  was  that  we  were  tied 
up  in  the  shade  of  the  Tree 
itself.  That  is,  we  would 
have  been  in  its  shade  if  it 
had  been  casting  any.  It  was  high  noon,  the  burning  sun  was 
straight  overhead,  and  the  gnarled  and  knotted  branches  of  the 
Tree  seemed  to  be  dropping  wearily  beneath  it.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting; though  it  gave  me  a  momentary  feeling  that  would  be 
difficult  to  describe,  to  be  told  that  there  was  the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge of  Good  and  Evil — right  there!  It  didn't  sound  quite 
reasonable. 

"Is  it  a  very  old  tree?"  I  asked. 

"Well — uh — rather !     It's  the  Adam  and  Eve  tree." 

"Yes,  but  you  know  what  I  mean." 
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wonderful  foresighl     "I  shall  build  me  an  ark  and  gel  read)  for  it." 
Which  he  did.     I  te  was  at  that  time  about  six  hundred  /ears  old, 
you  know,  sii  his  memorj     enriched,  too,  bj  the  teachings  and  tradi 
tions  of  his  Fathers     covered  a  considerable  period. 

Everything  happened  as  he  prognosticated  and  it  came  to  1 
that  because  he  could  get  nobody  else  to  believe  in  preparedness  he 
was  the  only  inhabitant  who  had  a  refuge  ready  and  storked  with 
enough  provisions  to  tide  him  and  his   familj    over  the  drowning 
out  period. 

\s  for  Ararat — the  whole  country  is  covered  with  mounds  which 
are  the  ruins  of  ancient  mud  villages  or  e\cn  of  greal  cities  and 
in  the  language  of  the  people  these  mounds  are  called  "ararats." 
There  never  has  been  any  building  material  except  mud  sometimes 
baked  into  imperishable  bricks-  and  mud  structures  fall  into  ruin 
very  quickly.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  before  Noah's 
time  there  were  no  such  mounds  in  Mesopotamia.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  ararat  of  to-day  was  not  an  ararat  eight  or 

ten  thousand  years  ago. 


New  Street,  Baghdad's  principal  thoroughfare, 
cut  through  during  German  occupation,  is  in 
great  contrast  to  the  native  Turkish  streets  that 
admit  neither  air  nor  sun.  The  American  auto- 
mobile cast  the  oriental  donkey  and  camel 
into  the  shade  during  the  war 


"Of  course !  And  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  an  old  tree. 
It's  older  than  the  oldest  in- 
habitant and  he's  over  a  hun- 
dred. And  he  says  it  was  old 
when  his  great-grandfather  was 
born.  But  you  see  it  doesn't 
claim  to  be  the  original  Tree. 
It's  only  a  descendant  of  the 
original  Tree,  though  it  does 
stand  on  the  original  spot." 

"Oh,  does  it?  But  the 
Bible  says  'in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,'  and  this  tree  is  on  the 
river  bank." 

"Oh,  well,  the  river  may 
have  been  miles  away  from 
here  at  that  time !  In  fact,  you 
can't  tell  even  nowadays  where 
the  Tigris  is  going  to  be  from 
one  year's  end  to  another." 

This  was  slandering  the 
Tigris,  but  it  has  an  awful 
reputation  for  wandering  round 
at  loose  ends,  so  I  had  nothing 
to  offer  in  its  defense. 

"Do  the  Arabs  really  be!ie\< 
in  this  tree?"     1  asked. 

"No,  not  unreservedly.  At 
least  it  is  not  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly sacred.  But  there  is 
a  tree  over  there — the  feathery 

one  hanging  over  the  dome  of  the  mosque — that  they  do  believe  in. 
In  fact,  they  are  tremendously  superstitious  about  it.  It  was  planted 
by  Noah." 

All  of  which  may  sound  like  "kidding,"  but  it  was  not  at  all. 
We  were  quite  serious.  We  were  not  even  smiling.  I  assure  you 
that  in  this  extraordinary  country,  where  one  sees  Noahs  and  Father 
Abrahams  in  real  life  on  every  hand,  and  where  the  days  of  the 
Flood  seem  far  less  remote  than  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe,  one 
makes  and  accepts  such  statements  quite  matter-of-factly  and  with- 
out realizing  in  the  least  their  absurdity. 

Incidentally,  nobody  who  has  ever  lived  through  a  spring  and 
early  summer  in  Mesopotamia  doubts  the  story  of  the  Flood.  It  is 
accepted  by  everybody  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  belief  except 
that  it  is  understood  that  the  world  the  Lord  destroyed  was  only 
Noah's  world. 

The  rain  does  descend  upon  the  earth  in  sheets  and  layers  for 
forty  days  and  forty  nights — which  is  not  such  a  long  rainy  season 
after  all.  But  it  is  not  the  rains  which  cause  the  rivers  to  spread 
themselves  out  over  the  whole  visible  area;  it  is  the  melting  of  the 
snows  up  in  the  Armenian  hills  where  the  rivers  rise. 

What  really  happened  was  that  a  couple  of  floodless  seasons 
passed  during  which  it  was  abnormally  cold  around  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Mr.  Noah,  being  a  wise  old  patriarch,  said  to  himself : 

"We're  going  to  have  a  ripping  hot  spring  along  about  next 
year  and  the  accumulated  snows  in  the  mountains  are  going  to  melt 
and  the  waters  are  going  to  pour  down  into  the  Land  of  the  Two 
Rivers  in  the  worst  flood  we've  had  in  centuries" — and  then  with 
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When  the  victorious  British  army  under  the  late 
General  Maude  entered  the  city  where  Caliph 
Haroun-al-Rashid  of  Arabian  Nights'  fame 
spread  his  benevolence,  they  marched  through 
the  old  North  Gate,  a  ragged  remnant  of  ancient 
days,  greeted  by  Persian,  Arab  and  Jew,  Kurd, 
Moslem,  African  slave  and  Christian 


I  m\  self  ha\  e  picked  out  of 
the  walls  of  excavated  ruins 
bricks  that  had  been  right  where 
I  found  them  for  something 
like  five  thousand  years.  And 
still  imbedded  in  the  bitumen 
which  held  them  in  their  places 
was  perfectly  good  straw-col- 
ored straw  which  might  have 
been  produced  with  last  year's 
crop  of  oats.  What  are  a  few 
thousand  years  more  or  less — 
in  Mesopotamia?     .     .     . 

The  men  who  took  part  in 
the  first  operations  north  from 
Qurnah  and  in  the  subsequent 
operations  for  the  relief  of  Kut, 
knew  all  about  the  Flood.  For 
them  "the  waters  prevailed 
upon  the  earth"  during  months 
on  end  and  the  flood  was  ac- 
companied by  an  intolerable 
heat  against  which  they  had  no 
kind  of  protection,  also  by 
a  plague  of  poisonous  in- 
sects.    .     .     . 

But  we  must  get  on  up  the 
Above  Qurnah  the 
palm-gardens  along  the  river- 
banks  leave  off  and  then  for  a 
week  one  sees  only  limitless, 
mirage-filled  desert.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  occasional  river- 
bank  oases  and  there  are  mud- 
and-reed-hut     villages,     towns, 


Tigris 


The  Arch  of  Ctesiphon  is  remarkable  for  its  amazing  construction, 
in  the  center  of  the  naked  desert.  This  ruin,  reminiscent  of  the 
Sassanian  Empire,  was  in  the  sixth  century  the  audience  hall  of 
the  sun-god,  Emperor  Khusrau.  A  wonderful  tapestry  landscape, 
worked  in  precious  stones,  once  covered  the  vast  height  and 
breadth  of  the  arch 
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tombs,  and  mosques,  Bedouin  encampments,  herds  and  hosts,  army 
bases  and  marching-posts,  and  the  endless  moving  picture  of  busy 
war  life  on  the  river.  Also  there  are  flaming  dawns  and  thrilling 
sunsets.     . 

And  the  Tigris,  lying  higher  in  most  places  than  the  country 
on  either  side  of  it,  is  a  still  stream  into  which  the  colors  melt 
in  a  curious,  indescribable  way.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  desert 
as  what  one  mostly  sees  I  am  thinking  of  the  lure  of  wide-flung 
space  and  of  how  inevitably  one's  eyes  lift  and  seek,  above  and 
beyond  the  immediateness  of  things,  the  far  horizons.  That  is 
Mesopotamia.     .     .     . 

Throughout  the  river's  length  one  sees  at  irregular  intervals 
ancient  water-drawing  stations.  They  call  them  wells,  but  they 
are  only  cuts  in  the  banks  over  which  a  framework  is  built  to 
carry  goatskin  buckets  that  are  raised  and  lowered  on  a  windlass. 
Attached  to  one  end  of  the  rope  is  usually  a  bullock  or  a  donkey, 
and  as  he  ambles  down  the  slope  of  the  embankment  and  the 
dripping  brown  water-bags  rise 
drearily  from  the  river,  the 
windlass  creaks  with  a  slow, 
mournful,  drowsing  sound  that 
is  like  no  other  sound  I  ever 
heard.  That  and  the  far-away 
lost-soul  shrieks  of  many  jack- 
als are  the  only  sounds  one 
hears  in  the  orange-mellow  twi- 
lights.    .     .     . 

About  thirty  miles  up-river 
from  Qurnah  we  come  to 
Ezra's  tomb  and  it  was  beside 
these  waters  that  the  children 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
"sat  down  and  wept."  And 
when  "the  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia"  to  "build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,"  it  was  up  and 
down  these  waters  and  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
across  the  then  fertile  plains, 
now  desert  wastes,  that  the 
king's  emissaries  came  and 
went,  gathering  together  treas- 
ure for  the  Jews  and  seeking 
"the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  brought  forth  out  of  Jeru- 
salem." 

"And  after  these  things,  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  King  of 
Persia,  Ezra  went  up  from 
Babylon." 

"I  make  a  decree,"  said  the 
king,  "that  all  they  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  of  his  priests  and 
Levites,  in  my  realm,  which  are 
minded  of  their  own  free  will  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with 
thee." 

In  addition  to  which  more 
gold  and  silver  and  more 
precious  things  were  poured  into 
the  hands  of  the  departing  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  favors  were 
heaped  upon  Ezra  until  he  was 
moved  to  exclaim : 

"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
our  fathers,  which  hath  put  such 
a  thing  as  this  in  the  king's  heart. 
.  .  .  And  hath  extended 
mercy  unto  me  before  the  king 
and  his  counselors,  and  before 
all  the  king's  mighty  princes." 

One  wants  to  ask,  "And  is  he 
really  buried  here?" 

But  it  is  a  foolish  question. 
The  beautiful  mosque-like  tomb 
which  bears  his  name  is  one  of 
the  oldest  monuments  on  earth ; 


not  in  its  present  form,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been  built  and 
rebuilt,  modeled  and  remodeled,  and  has  at  present  a  decidedly 
Mohammedan  aspect.  But  even  in  its  present  form  it  is  very  old 
and  its  perfect  state  of  preservation  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that,  while  it  is  a  shrine  to  which  the  Jews  of  the  ages  have  made 
pilgrimage,  it  is  venerated  no  less  by  peoples  of  all  other  faiths. 
When  the  British  were  pursuing  the  Turks  up  the  river  it  was 
by  mutual  but  unexpressed  understanding  that  a  wide  detour  was 
made  by  both  armies  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  damaging 
the  sacred  structure.  There  has  been  some  skirmishing  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  but  thanks  to  the  precaution  of  the  contending 
forces  there  is  only  one  little  bullet-snick  in  the  blue  enamel  of  its 
dome  to  prove  that  it  has  witnessed  some  of  the  action  in  the 
greatest  of  all  wars.     .     .     . 

The  Tigris  is  a  mighty  river  mightily  needed — a  river  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  yet  a  river  devoid  of 
almost  every  admirable  attribute.     It  apparently  conforms  to  no 

law  of  nature  ;  it  is  a  profligate, 
abandoned  and  depraved ;  a 
winder  and  a  wanderer  in 
devious  ways ;  a  waster  and  a 
slacker. 

One  gets  personal  with  re- 
gard to  the  Tigris.  It  cannot 
be  helped.  Even  the  matter-of- 
fact  British  engineers,  steam- 
boat captains,  and  the  pilots 
who  have  to  deal  with  its  idio- 
syncrasies maintain  toward  it  a 
curiously  un-matter-of-fact  and 
personal  attitude.  It  is  as 
though  they  thought  of  it  as 
possessing  a  kind  of  human  in- 
telligence along  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  go  wrong  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Where- 
fore a  tacit  understanding  that 
it  is  not  to  be  provoked.  Any 
briefest  interruption  of  its 
career  of  present  usefulness 
would  be  an  unimaginable 
calamity,  so  they  take  n  o 
chances  by  assuming  toward  it 
a  too  great  degree  of  authority. 
They  coax  and  cajole  it ; 
they  go  to  the  greatest  pains  to 


©  Harper  &  Brother 

The  tomb  of  Ezra  "the  scribe,"  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  divorce,  casts  its  shadow 
between  the  palms  on  the  Tigris.  It  was  Ezra,  a 
Jewish  captive  in  Babylon,  who  secured  a  spe- 
cial edict  from  King  Artaxerxes  to  allow  him  to 
lead  his  fellows  to  Jerusalem  to  reorgan- 
ize the  community  in  458  B  C. 


©  Harper  &  Bros. 

Outside  the  Zobier  gate,  leading  into  the  ancient  city  of  Basra,  which  claims  to  be  the  home  port  of  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,  stands  this  medieval  fort  with  its  high-arch  portals,  square  watch-towers  and  battlemented  walls. 
In  a  deep  hollow  at  its  base  hundreds  of  commissariat  camels  were  quartered  during  the  campaign  in  Meso- 
potamia. In  the  lower  picture  Sheik  Ibrahim  of  Zobier's  riflemen  are  performing  their  wild  gun-dance, 
which  starts  slowly,  proceeds  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  is  followed  by  a  furious  whirling  and 
brandishing  of  guns  and  knives,  ending  with  a  deafening  fusillade  in  the  air 
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humor  its  innumerable  moods ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  pre- 
caution that  they  undertake  any  measure  of  interference  with  its 
waywardness,  or,  as  they  would  rather  say,  its  "general  cuss- 
edness.'' 

It  is  the  most  extraordinary  river  on  earth.  Of  course  it  is 
very  old  in  the  service  of  mankind  and  its  habits  have  been 
fastened  upon  through  ages  of  human  neglect  and  abuse,  so  one 
really  loves  it  rather  and  feels  inclined  to  apologize  for  it.  But 
the  problem  of  its  reformation  is  yet  to  be  solved  in  the  minds  of 
the  engineers.     . 

During  the  floods  all  trace  of  the  banks  along  the  middle- 
reaches  of  the  river — and  down  below  Amara  as  well — disap- 
pears, and  at  the  beginning  of  things  it  was  not  at  all  unusual 
for  a  steamboat  loaded  with  troops  or  supplies  to  miss  a  bend 
altogether,  keep  straight  ahead  on  an  overland  course  and  go 
hard  aground  out  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  a  plain.  Grounded 
on  an  ararat,  all  same  Noah ! 

Something  had  to  be  done,  of  course,  to  decrease  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  calamities,  so  eventually  the  bends  were  all  marked 
with  channel  indicators — tall  poles  set  at  each  river  angle  toward 
which  a  boat's  prow  should  point.  And  these  poles  are  usually 
topped  with  spreading  basket-like  arrangements  in  which  the 
storks — the  most  numerous  birds  in  Mesopotamia — build  their 
great,  shaggy  nests,  thereby  adding  a  touch  of  delightful  pictur- 
esqueness  to  a  merely  utilitarian  contrivance.     .     . 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  come  upon  Amara  in  the  midst 
of  the  barrenness  and  the  aridity  of  the  land  through  which  the 
Tigris  flows  in  its  middle  reaches.  It  came  to  Abdul-Hamid,  I 
believe,  as  a  sort  of  dowry  with  one  of  his  many  wives  and  he 
conceived  for  it  a  special  fancy  along  with  an  idea  that  it  might 
be  developed  into  a  valuable  trade  center  and  point  of  strategical 
advantage,  consequently  it  is  now  connected  by  caravan  routes 
with  points  in  Persia  and  is  the  center  of  a  sanjak,  or  govern- 
mental district.  It  has  fine  barracks  and  was  a  Turkish  military 
post  before  the  war  where  a  battalion  at  least  was  always 
quartered. 

The  town  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  has  a  good 
brick-faced  pier  that  is  a  half-mile  long.    .    .    . 

A  row  of  fine  two-storied  houses  with  projecting  latticed 
windows  forms  the  river-front,  while  a  single  tall  and  slender 
minaret  lifts  itself  above  the  flat  expanse  of  mud  roofs.  Extend- 
ing eastward  through  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  most  preten- 
tious bazaar  in  all  Mesopotamia.  This  was  built  by  Abdul- 
Hamid,  whotis  supposed  to  have  paid  out  of  his  own  private  purse 
for  its  lofty  and  splendidly  constructed  brick  vaulting.  All  of 
which  is  remarkable  only  because  in  all  the  land  there  is  no  other 
example  of  Turkish  enterprise  and  right-minded  ambition.     .     .     . 

The  A.  D.  C.  and  I  swung  round  the  big  circle  of  war  interest 
in  and  on  the  outskirts  of  Amara  and  drew  up  finally  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  bazaar.  The  terrific  glare  of  the  midday  sun  had 
half-blinded  me,  so  that  walking  into  the  dim  arcade  was  at  first 
like  walking  into  utter  darkness ;  and  in  the  shadowy  depths  of 
the  bazaar,  where  the  sun  never  shines,  the  air  was  penetratingly 
chill.  It  is  only  in  the  furious,  unendurable  heat  of  midsummer 
that  the  invading  white  tribe — natural  sun-lovers — is  able  fully 
to  understand  why  the  Arabs  and  their  kind  choose  to  live  like 
moles. 

In  winter  they  sit  in  their  tiny  open  cubicles  in  the  bazaars, 
draped  in  coats  and  furs  and  looking  anything  but  comforta- 
ble. In  this  particular  bazaar  Abdul-Hamid's  vaulting  is  very 
high,  like  the  vaulting  of  a  vast  cathedral  aisle,  while  in  the  com- 
monplace little  booths  which  line  it  on  either  side  one  observes  a 
neatness  which  is  evidence  enough  that  the  Arab  and  the  Persian 
can  be  orderly  if  they  are  compelled  to  be. 

Toweling  and  trinkets ;  calicoes  and  cloths ;  boots  and  shoes  of 
supposedly  Occidental  style,  and  festoons  of  colorful  native  foot- 
gear ;  Persian  lambskins  and  lambskin  garments ;  hats  and  hel- 
mets, woolly  caps  and  the  tasseled  "tarboush" ;  cheap  handker- 
chiefs and  mufflers ;  Kashmir  shawls  and  bright  silken  things ;  all 
these  to  begin  with.  Then  comes  the  vegetable  section  where  piles 
of  green  things,  plentifully  sprinkled  to  keep  them  fresh,  fill  the 
air  with  musty  earth  odors.  After  which  the  meats.  The  British 
have  had  the  meat  section  screened,  and  under  their  constant 
supervision  it  is  kept  clean.  And  the  Arab  butchers,  too,  are 
clean,  while  they  handle  the  meats  with  an  unnatural  nicety  that 
must  be  a  source  of  endless  wonder  to  the  native  consumers. 


In  narrow  passages  running  ghl  angles  from  the  main 

street  are  the  familiar  little  filthy  dens,  five  feel  b)  -i\  perhaps,  or 
even  smaller,  blackened  bj  the  sool  of  tiny  forges  and  littered 
with  nondescript  rubbish,  where  the  artists  and  artisan-  -it  on 
their  heels  and  ply  their  various  handicrafts. 

And  not  so  various,  either.  There  are  just  three  conspicuous 
occupations.  One  of  them  is  twisting  and  ornamenting  with 
silver  or  silken  threads  the  curious  rope-  of  goats'  wool  or  cam 
els'  hair  called  agal,  that  are  used  to  bind  the  kuffiyeh  round  the 
shaggy  and  shapel)  heads  of  Arabs.  The  second  is  hammer- 
ing out  the  tin  and  copper  utensils  of  everyday  use  in  Arab 
households.  There  are  circular  dee])  pans  and  deeper  pots  and 
many  small  tilings,  but  chiefly  there  are  the  long-necked,  single- 
handed  water-jars  which  the  women  —  walking  majestically, 
with  graceful  air  and  evenly  measured  stride — carry  on  their 
shapely  shoulders  down  to  the  wells  at  the  river's  brink.  These 
articles  are  common  in  Mesopotamia  and  probably  have  been  for 
a  millennium  or  so,  but  to  see  them  made  is  to  list  them  in  one's 
mind  among  things  akin  to  works  of  art;  and  many  a  British  sol- 
dier boy  has  carried  home  with  him  an  old  water-jar  to  be  proudly 
placed,  when  he  gets  it  there,  among  the  ornaments  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

The  third  industry  belongs  exclusively  to  the  town  of  Amara. 
It  is  the  production  by  a  few  individuals  of  articles  of  silver  inlaid 
with  a  black  enamel  of  some  kind.  It  is  said  that  the  secret  of  the 
art  has  been  handed  down  to  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs  from 
the  days  of  the  Babylonion  Empire  and  by  way  of  proof  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  articles  produced  are  almost  identical  in 
workmanship  with  the  articles  discovered  in  the  excavation  of 
some  of  the  ancient  ruins — notably  Babylon.  I  was  told  that  I 
really  must  get  a  piece  of  Amara  silver  as  the  only  unique  thing  in 
the  way  of  a  souvenir  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "Well.  I'll  just  do  that." 

But  I  didn't.  I  found  the  workers  at  their  little  black 
forges  turning  out  nothing  but  cuff-links  and  napkin-rings  of  the 
most  commonplace  pattern,  also  an  occasional  bad  cigarette-case 
or  wabbly  stemmed  egg-cup.  They  were  catering  to  the  British 
Tommy  and  they  were  doing  it  with  all  their  dishonest  might. 
They  were  bent  not  on  delicate,  artistic  endeavor  or  on  keeping  up 
their  Babylonian  reputation,  but  solely  on  robbing  the  financially 
reckless  white  stranger  of  every  penny  they  could  get  out  of  him. 
And  at  that  they  can  get  all  he  has  without  half  trying.     .     .     . 

The  Arabs  in  the  Amara  district  are  a  thieving  lot  anyhow, 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  good  many  other  low-down  character- 
istics. They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  notorious  Bani  Lam 
tribe  that  joined  the  Turks  against  the  British  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  deserted  to  the.  British  side  as  soon  as  the 
Turks  began  to  lose.  An  Englishman,  in  consequence,  would 
trust  one  of  them  about  as  far  as  he  could  throw  him.  They  are 
cultivators  of  rice-fields  in  the  marshes  a  part  of  the  time  but 
generally  they  are  nomads  living  in  tents  or  reed-hut  villages,  and 
roaming  the  desert  with  small  herds  of  camels,  flocks  of  sheep  and 
a  few  horses,  donkeys  and  buffaloes. 

Among  the  events  to  be  expected  in  Amara  is  an  occasional 
raid,  the  Arabs  being  lured  by  visions  of  plunder  in  the  form  of 
rifles  and  ammunition  and  other  army  supplies — principally  rifles 
and  ammunition.  Apparently  they  have  no  real  wish  to  kill  but 
cutting  up  an  outpost  or  slaying  a  few  sentries  may  be  necessarily 
incidental  to  their  operations,  and  of  these  things  they  seem  to 
think  very  lightly. 

There  is  always  a  lot  of  shipping  in  the  river  at  Amara  these 
days,  it  being  the  principal  base  of  supply  between  Basra  and 
Baghdad,  and  usually  there  are  one  or  two  monitors  lying  in 
against  the  bank  and  a  "fly-boat"  or  two  scudding  up  and  down. 
The  "fly-boats" — so  called  because  each  one  is  named  for  some 
kind  of  stinging  insect — are  very  tiny  craft  mounting  very  large 
guns  and  seem  to  afford  everybody  a  vast  deal  of  amusement. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  is  nothing  they  can't  or  won't  do. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan,  through  her  most  illuminating 
account  of  Mesopotamia  in  wartime,  published  by  Messrs.  Harper 
and  Brothers  ($2.00  net)  under  the  title  of  "The  War  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  World"  (from  which  the  above  extracts  are  made), 
has  produced  a  sprightly,  intimate  and  vivid  picture  of  peoples 
and  places  that  is  well  worth  reading. 
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The   Traction  Elephant 

Guy  E.  Mitchell 

A  N  elephant  ten  or  twelve  feet  tall  can  pull  as  much  as  a 
■**■  small  caravan  of  horses  or  camels;  only  the  automobile  and 
the  traction  engine  can  outhaul  him.  In  India,  Southern  China, 
Burma  and  Siam  milord  the  elephant  has  long  been  symbolic  of 
the  utmost  in  strength,  and  the  transportation  of  loads  of  exces- 
sive weight,  such  as  huge  stones  and  timbers  for  the  enormous 
native  palaces,  has  been,  accomplished  uncomplainingly  by  these 
big  and  intelligent  beasts.     But  now  that  the  white-man  construc- 


tion engineer  is  invading  these  lands  of  ancient  civilization  and 
carrying  in  railroad  steel  and  bridge  girders  and  water  power 
machinery,  loaded  on  heavy  broad-tired  wagons,  the  elephant  is 
hitched  up  to  drag  material  such  as  his  regal  ancestors  never 
dreamed  of.  Not  only  one  but  three  or  four  of  the  great  animals 
are  harnessed  to  a  huge  wagon  carrying  many  tons  of  machinery, 
which  the  "insane  foreigners''  are  bringing  into  the  country,  and 
are  made  to  haul  it  for  many  days'  journeys  to  some  remote 
interior  region.  This  photograph  was  taken  by  an  agent  of 
Uncle  Sam's  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  travel- 
ing in  Burma  in  behalf  of  American  manufactured  goods. 

San  Joaquin's  Hell  Gate  Bridge 

Guy  E.  Mitchell 

TvRIDGES  thrown  across  the  San  Joa- 

quin  River  in  California  are  swept 
away  every  few  years  when  the  river,  roar- 
ing and  rushing  through  mountain  gorges 
and  canyons,  comes  down  in  a  flood  from 
the  melting  snow  banks  of  the  Sierras.  At 
the  most  peaceful  times  the  stream  is  un- 
fordable  and  well-nigh  uncrossable.  Drop- 
ping down  from  granite  meadows  in  the 
High  Sierra  some  four  thousand  feet  to 
this  charming,  silver-foaming  river,  we 
come  to  a  halt. 

"Don't  think  I  would  try  to  cross  on 
that  spider  web  of  a  log.  Not  on  your  life  ! 
I'm  going  up  or  down  stream  and  swim." 
But  as  we  gaze  upstream  the  river  presents 
a  roaring,  boiling,  flashing  mass,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  canyon-sided  trench  filled  with 
liquid  silver;  while  downstream  is  rapid 
and  fall,  and  fall  and  rapid,  plunging  to  a 
dark,  cool  crevasse.     The  most   fantastic 

scene  in  all  of  the  wonderful  Sierra  is  here,  a  Yosemite,  delicate 
and  mysterious,  its  secrets  known  to  but  few  humans.     So,  for- 


bidden the  up  and  down  of  the  canyon  for  a  crossing,  we  turn 
again  to  the  Miller  bridge. 

When  one  first  sees  it  from  four  thousand  feet  above,  it  sizes 
up  like  a  pine  needle  on  the  top  of  a  two  hundred-foot  sugar 
pine.  But  when  you  reach  it  you  find  the  needle  grown  to  a 
two  hundred- foot  pine  log  some  five  feet  at  the  big  end  and  three 
at  the  little.  It  had  slid  downhill  headfirst  and  some  sheep 
herders  managed  to  push  it  across  the  stream,  balance  it  on  the 
Hell  Gate  rocks,  flatten  the  sunny  side  and  put  up  a  few  willow 
side-poles  for  a  "bluff-of-confidence"  safety  rail.  They  .then 
drove  three  thousand  sheep  across  to  greener  pastures  beyond — 
to  Rattle  Snake  Meadow  where  the  snakes  lived  in  harmony, 
health  and  freedom,  so  thick  that  the  sheep  moved  on  and  the 
herders  moved  around. 

Old  Mule  Biddy  is  wisely  leading  her  pack  train  of  twelve 
strong  and  fearless  followers.  She  clambers  to  the  end  of  the 
big  log  and  nearly  loses  her  pack— one  of  ourselves,  by  the  way — 
puts  one  ear  on  one  rail  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  rail  to 
estimate  the  width  of  the  passageway  with  reference  to  her  own 
diameter,  flips  her  tail  at  her  expectant  followers,  heaves  a  sigh 
for  the  good,  old  days  gone  by,  balances  herself— a  warning  to 
her  rider  to  be  still  or  get  off — and,  sir,  she  crosses  that  bridge, 
right  foot  —  left  foot  —  right  foot  —  left  foot,  keeping  per- 
fect time  to  the  swinging  up  and  down  and  never  looking  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  She  was  working  a  dangerous  blazed  trail. 
The  rider  sat  tight.  He  could  get  off  only  by  the  tail  or  head 
route;  if  he  went  by  the  head  route,  he  knew  that  Biddy  would 
unhesitatingly  walk  over  him,  and  if  he  dismounted  by  the  tail 
route  she  would  gently  but  surely  send  him  well  back  under  her 
sure-footed  com- 
panions who  were 
crowding  t  o  s  e  e 
how  fast  they 
could  cross.  No 
one  fell  into  the 
ri  v  e  r,  y  e  t  a  1 1 
hands  were  pretty 
moist  after  the 
crossing,  even  in 
that  very  dry  cli- 
mate where  the 
sun  was  shining 
as  only  the  Sierra 
sun  can  shine. 

Transportation  in  Mexico 

Guy  E.  Mitchell  .  

T  TP-TO-DATE  transportation  methods  have  not  yet  permeated 
^  all  portions  of  Mexico— nor  the  "good  roads"  movement 
either — as  can  be  seen. from  the  oxcart  in  the  photograph.  ^This 
is  not  a  relic  of  former  generations  but  a  comparatively  new 
vehicle.  Thousands  of  these  crude  carts  are  in  use  at  the, present 
time.  The  entire  contraption  is  made  of  wood  and  thongs ;  there 
is  not  a  metal  bolt,  a  nail  or  a  screw  in  it.     It  can  be  readily 


appreciated  that  Mexican  drivers  never  have  trouble  with  loose 
spokes — also  how  "smooth"  the  riding  is ! 
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'Hie  animal  strapped  to  the  veterinarian  table  isn't 
exactly  a  mascot,  but  he  is  almost  as  indispensable. 
He's  the  Army  Mule,  come  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. The  curious  walls  of  the  hut  say  "Mesopo- 
tamia" and  the  story  is  told.  Can  anybody  be  rude 
to  a  mule  again,  after  what  he  did  for  us  in  this 
war? — The  Scotch  African  Regiment  were  canny — 
as  every  good  Scot  should  be.  They  wouldn't  take 
a  chance  with  an  ordinary  mascot.  They  brought 
their  own  with  them.  Did  anything  stop  these 
"Ladies  from  Hell"  when  they  once  got  started? 
Ask  the  Huns.  And  Jocko's  mysteriously  benef- 
icent influence  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all! 
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PEN  PICTURES  © 
POSTCARDS  FROM 
PLACESofINTEREST 


'TPHE  streets  of  Madrid  are  clean!  And  here  is  the  reason. 
*■  Madrid  has  a  very  efficient  street-cleaning  department,  a  sec- 
tion of  which  you  see  here.  These  picturesquely  attired  "white- 
wings"  go  swing- 
ing  down  the 
street  pushing  a 
typically  Madrid 
collection  of 
refuse  before 
them.  .  .  .  And 
how  graceful  their 
brushes  are  —  so 
unlike  the  stiff 
bristles  that  we 
are  familiar  with. 
A.  B.  S. 


©  Stereo-Travel  Co. 

TT17'HILE  Osaka,  Japan,  is  termed  the  Venice  of  the  East,  the 
*  *  title  would  seem  better  bestowed  upon  Canton,  China,  for 
in  Canton  rivers  and  canals  not  only  serve  as  highways,  but  the 
innumerable  water  craft  which  they  harbor  are  the  homes  of 
over  a  million  people.  Floating  Canton  is  the  most  unique  city 
in  the  world.  The  sampans  or  houseboats  are  anchored  in  line 
on  either  side  of  the  canals  and  rivers,  while  the  middle  of  the 
channel  is  kept  open  for  traffic.  The  anchored  boats  form  streets 
and  alleys.  Each  street  is  named  and  each  boat  numbered.  There 
are  grocery  boats  and  department  stores,  floral  shops,  fruit  mar- 
kets, hotels,  theatres  and  gambling  resorts ;  in  fact,  the  only 
feature  of  the  modern  American  city  not  found  in  floating  Canton 
is  the  apartment  building.  And  here  there  are  no  restrictions 
against  children !  The  people  swarm  about  the  boats  as  densely 
as  in  a  New  York  tenement  district.  They  are  born,  live,  marry 
and  die  upon  the  water,  many  of  them  going  ashore  only  at  infre- 
quent intervals.  C.  B.  B. 

©  Stereo-Travel  Co. 


A  T  Karasaki, 
■^  Japan,  is  the 
Great  Sacred 
Pine,  the  object 
of  constant  care 
and  attention  of 
the  two  gentle- 
men you  see  in 
the  foreground. 
Amid  the  elab- 
orate supporting 
structure  of  this 
aged  pine,  one 
can  see  several 
platforms ;  these 
play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  this 
arboreal  worship, 
for  the  priests 
stand  there. 
A.  L. 
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|N  the  Temple  of  the 
•*•  Eastern  Mountain 
outside  the  Northeast 
Gate  of  the  City  of 
Peking,  the  God  and 
Goddess  of  Progeny  oc- 
cupy a  very  prominent 
place.  The  first  figure 
to  the  right  of  these 
deities  as  you  enter  is 
that  of  the  "Bringer  of 
Sons."  This  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Chinese 
name  for  this  giant  fig- 
ure. He  so  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  Western 
explanation  to  youthful 
minds  of  the  mystery  of 
birth  that  he  may  be 
called  the  "Stork  of  the 
Chinese."  Worshipers 
often  bring  him  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  large  paper 
or  silk  boots  because  he 
travels  far  and  must  be 
come  footsore  and  wear 
out  many  pairs.  The 
boots  stand  two  or  three 
teet  high  and  are  bril- 
liantly painted. 

J.  W.  C. 


©  Stereo-Travel  Co. 


T  T  ERE  is  a  woman  com- 
*■  fortably  spinning  her 
yarn  in  the  middle  of  a 
"street"  in  Jaipur,  India, 
Why  the  street  has  been 
selected  as  the  most  com- 
fortable place  to  spin  can 
be  imagined  by  a  glance  at 
their  houses.  They  would 
be  hardly  large  enough  to 
entertain  a  spinning  party. 
And  yet  why  should  we 
evince  curiosity  at  the 
oddness  of  this  scene, 
when  one  has  had  only  to 
glance  at  our  own  streets 
to  see  the  women  knitting 
for  the  soldiers — occasion- 
ally with  pink  wool ! 

A    H  S 
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THE    RAMBLER     STOPS     OVER     AT     LONDON 


AS  The  Rambler  starts  for  Paris  his  mind  is  flooded  with 
after-the-war  impressions  of  London.  London  is  not  the 
same  London  it  was  last  spring.  There  is  a  subtle  difference. 
The  thing  that  impressed  The  Rambler  most  on  his  arrival,  con- 
trasting it  with  London  last  spring,  was  the  air  of  the  military  on 
the  streets.  The  streets  were  filled  with  uniforms,  but  the  sol- 
diers no  longer  seemed  to  walk  vigorously  and  earnestly,  but 
rather  leisurely  and  thoughtfully,  as  The  Rambler  and  they  lacked 
the  businesslike  alertness  that  characterized  them  in  earlier  days. 
They  were  almost  entirely  those  of  the  British  Army — Tommies, 
Canadians.  Anzacs — with  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  Americans. 
The  officers  of  the  other  allied  nations  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
with  the  armistice. 

The  streets  were 
again  lighted  at  night, 
which  assuredly  was 
a  striking  improvement 
and  one  welcomed  by  the 
Londoners  who  have 
groped  and  stumbled 
through  the  darkness  of 
four  long  years.  They 
would  be  still  more 
thankful,  an  old  Lon- 
doner told  The  Rambler, 
if  with  the  return  of 
illumination  they  might 
have  more  taxicabs  and 
buses.  Street  transpor- 
tation, it  seemed,  was 
more  inadequate  than  it 
had  ever  been,  due  not 
only  to  labor  shortage 
but  to  the  mortality  of 
the  ^overworked  public 
vehicles  and  the  inability 
;o  build  new  ones  during 
war  time.  The  Rambler 
nad  difficulty  in  getting 
.i  taxi  but  was  surprised 
hat  the  only  change  in 
price  from  the  moderate 
rare  of  peace  times  was 

sixpence.  In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  taxicabs  there  seemed  to  be 
littie  effort  at  profiteering,  when  one  was  finally  secured.  The 
;ixed  rates  were  maintained  except  at  night  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Coming  in  on  a  late  train  The  Rambler  and  his  fellows  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  a  cab — even  with  a  bit  added  to 
the  compensation.  While  waiting,  it  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
cabbies  get  around  the  matter  of  price.  The  Rambler  himself 
hailed  one  of  the  infrequent  taxis  that  run  towards  the  station, 
and  the  driver  told  him  that  he  was  engaged — just  on  his  way,  in 
fact,  to  a  very  profitable  fare.  Convinced  finally  that  The  Ram- 
bler's inclinations  were  most  generous,  he  gave  up  the  mythical 
fare  and  deigned  to  transport  The  Rambler  and  his  friends. 

If  those  people  who  cherish  the  hope  of  making  a  journey  in 
the  very  near  future  to  England  and  to  the  battlefields  of  France 
have  been  introduced  to  London  at  the  holiday  season  during  war- 
time and  turned  loose  to  find  hotel  accommodations,  they  will  be 
partially  prepared  for  the  difficulties  that  await  them  in  France, 
the  British  government  having  taken  over  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  many  of  the  largest  hotels  and  numerous  smaller  ones  for 
offices.  Commercial  travel  taking  a  new  lease  on  life,  people 
coming  to  town  to  do  their  holiday  shopping,  officers  on  leave, 
increased  trans-Atlantic  travel — all  these  have  combined  to  fill 
London  hotels  to  overflowing.  The  Rambler,  more  fortunate 
than  many  others  who  spend  an  entire  day  looking  for  accommo- 
dations, was  provided  for  in  advance.  One  who  has  been  to  Lon- 
don recently  can  readily  imagine  what  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
would  result  if  the  floodgates  were  opened  and  the  full  tide  of 
tourist  traffic  permitted  to  flow  unrestrictedly  into  Europe. 

With  a  Peace  Congress  in  session,  Paris  is  infinitely  worse  off 
in  this  respect;  but  the  British  Government  is  rapidly  demobiliz- 
ing its  special  war  departments,  and  turning  a  few  of  the  hotels 
back  to  their  former  owners. 

Never  before  has  England  had  such  a  holiday  season !  The 
Rambler  read  an  advertisement  of  one  of  the  large  department 
stores  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  stating  that  the  store  had 


The  Tomb  of  the  Washingtons  in  the  Temple,  the  Rambler  observed,  was  visited 

in  parties  by  our  sailors  and  soldiers,  who  let  no  chance  escape  for  improving 

their  historical  knowledge 


had  the  largest  day  and  the  largesl  week  and  the  largesl  month  in 
all  its  history.  With  the  opulence  of  labor  and  the  working 
classes  generally,  and  the  jo)   and  relief  at  the  return  of  peace, 

more  money  was  being  spent  than  ever  before,   I  lie  Rambler  was 

told.      Many    things    were    sold   Out.      There   was   a    lot    of    talk    in 

the  papers  about  the  shortage  of  many  commodities  for  the  holi 
days,  although  the  poulterers'  shops  seemed  to  refute  such 
ments.  because  they  were  luin»  with  rows  of  line,  t'at  birds.     I  low- 
ever.  The  Rambler  was  given  to  understand  that  these  were  being 
held  on  order  and  their  exhibition  was  merely  a  bit  of  decoration. 
The  papers  were  as  full  as  English  papers  Could  be  of  Mr 
Wilson's    visit,   and    the   street   decorations    were    most    elaborate. 
The  Rambler  was  told  by  a  Londoner  who  had  seen  fifty  winters 

and  more  that  never  did 
he  remember  decorations 
so  elaborate.  Even 
among  the  Allies  have- 
reigning  monarchs  and 
recent  noble  visitors 
had  no  such  attention 
paid  them,  and  it  consti- 
tuted a  genuine  and 
graceful  tribute  to  the 
great  Republic  across 
the  sea.  The  President 
arrived  on  December 
26,  Boxing  Day,  which 
is  always  as  tight  a  holi- 
day as  Christmas. 

It  comes  the  day 
after  Christmas  and  is 
always  a  holiday.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the 
term  "box"  which  means 
"package  of  presents." 
Thus  the  English  speak 
of  your  "Christmas  box," 
meaning  your  presents 
collectively.  It  was  the 
original  custom  on  Box- 
ing Day  for  the  trades- 
people to  give  presents 
of  baskets  of  fruit  or 
nuts  to  the  householders,  particularly  to  the  cook  or  buyer  for  the 
establishment.  Now  the  custom  is  reversed  and  the  people  who 
come  from  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  candlestick-maker,  includ- 
ing the  postmen,  are  remembered  by  the  householder.  Therefore 
London  always  has  a  double  holiday  at  Christmas;  but  this  year 
a  Victory  Holiday  was  celebrated  and  practically  all  businesses, 
including  retail  establishments,  were  closed  down  from  Tuesday, 
Christmas  Eve,  to  the  following  Monday.  Xew  Year's  Day  is  not 
a  Bank  Holiday  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  it  is  celebrated  instead 
of  Christmas,  which  is  overlooked. 

To  go  back  to  President  Wilson's  London  visit,  The  Rambler 
went  out  and  mingled  with  vast  crowds  which  gathered  along  the 
line  of  march  to  Buckingham  Palace.  There  were  great  demon- 
strations everywhere  when  the  royal  and  presidential  party  passed. 
The  crowds  had  been  gathering  for  hours  and  were  thoroughly 
canvassed  by  flag  and  souvenir  venders.  American  flags  there 
were  in  abundance,  but  curiously  enough,  they  found  compara- 
tively few  buyers.  The  popular  flag  was  the  Union  Jack, 
although  the  individual  display  of  the  national  colors  was  infin- 
itesimal compared  to  the  display  by  an  American  gathering  under 
similar  circumstances.  Besides  flags,  the  street  fakers  sold  pro- 
grams and  pictures  of  the  President  and  souvenir  handkerchiefs. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  London  had  spread  itself  in  the  matter 
of  decorations,  the  route  traversed  by  the  President  was  hardly  the 
mass  of  bunting  that  The  Rambler  had  seen  on  Fifth  Avenue 
during  the  last  week  of  the  Liberty  Loan  or  the  Allied  War  Work- 
Drives,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  did  not  show  much  evidence  that 
a  celebration  was  being  indulged  in.  Along  the  route  of  march, 
however,  the  official  decorations  were  very  fine  and  most  lavish, 
and  offices  and  households  added  generously  to  the  display  by 
hanging  out  many  flags  and  decorations  of  bunting. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the 
British  standards  and  those  of  the  other  Allies.  It  was  every- 
where, flying  from  large  public  buildings  and  private  ones  alike, 
bringing  to  the  American  wayfarer  a  deeper  sense  of  pride  and 
a  feeling  of  hominess  and  a  touch  of  emotion. 
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Bulletin   Notes 

JSCOUNTS  to  members  of  the  Travel 
Club  ,of  America,  on  presentation  of 
membership  cards,  are  allowed  by  the  fol- 
lowing concerns,  in  addition  to  those 
already  listed  in  Bulletin : 

New  York  City 

Astoria  Florist,  2188  Broadway,  10%. 
E.  G.  Benlian,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  Oriental  Rugs, 
.0%. 

A.  Blank,  73  Broad  St.,  Office  Furniture,  10%. 
Bradley    Studios,.  435    Fifth    Ave.,    Portraits, 

10%. 

Brause  Desk  Co.,  119  Fulton  St.,  Stationers, 
10%. 

Broadway  Bird  Store,  2339  Broadway,  10%. 

Broadway  Leather  Goods  Shop,  3793  Broad- 
way, 10%. 

B.  Brooker,  2029  Broadway,  Men's  Clothier 
and  Haberdasher,  10%. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Carshore,  42  Broadway,  Dentist, 
10%. 

Central  Clothes  Shop,  51  E.  42nd  St.,  10%. 

A.  W.  Cohen,  1221  Amsterdam  Ave.,  Tailors, 
also  Cleaning,  Repairing  and  Pressing,  10%. 

Columbia  Watch  and  Clock  Co.,  Inc.,  142  Co- 
lumbus Ave.,  Diamonds  and  Jewelry,  10%. 

Drake's  Business  School,  154  Nassau  St.,  10%. 

French  Jewelry  Co.,  2200  Broadway,  Diamonds 
and  Jewelry,  10%. 

Philip  Friedman,  113  W.  48th  St.,  Ladies' 
Tailor,  10%. 

Gabriel  Brothers,  2815  Broadway  and  586  Jay, 
Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets,  10%;  Cleaning,  Re- 
pairing and  Storage,  10%. 

Geo.  I.  Garber,  67  Centre  St.,  Office  and  Li- 
brary Furniture,  10%. 

Henry  I.  Gilbert,  64  W.  38th  St.,  Furs,  10%. 

J.  Grossman,  54  Maiden  Lane,  Tailor,  10%. 

Hunt  &  West,  Inc.,  150  W.  44th  St.,  Auto- 
mobile Renting,  10%. 

Samuel  J.  Kaplan,  2259  Broadway,  at  81st  St., 
and  303  W.  110th  St.,  Haberdasher,  10%. 

King  Bros.,  60  W.  37th  St.,  Stationers,  10%. 

Kronheimer  Co.,  1  W.  34th  St.,  Advertising 
Novelties  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Landsberg  Bros.,  86  Fulton  St.,  Printers  and 
Stationers,  10%. 

Lefwokitz  &  Hirsch,  251  W.  86th  St.,  Fur- 
riers, 10%. 


An  Invitation  to  Non-Members 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Club, 
but  are  interested  in  its  objects  and  privi- 
leges and  would  like  further  information 
relative  to  membership,  mail  this  coupon 
to  the  Secretary. 


Secretary,  Travel  Club  of  America, 
Union  Square  North,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  information  about  the 
Travel  Club  of  America  and  membership 
application  blank. 


Name. .  . . 
Address . 


A.  Leopolstat,  127  W.  47th  St.,  Gowns  and 
Tailored  Suits,  10%. 

Lichtenstein,  Apparel  Shop,  1562  Broadway, 
Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel,  10%. 

Maison  Adele,  71  W.  45th  St.,  Dresses,  10%. 

Malandre  Bros.,  2077  Broadway,  Florists,  10%. 

David  Meyer,  2901  Broadway,  Ladies'  Wear, 
10%. 

M.  Molineaux,  O.  D,  2904  Third  Ave.,  Op- 
tometrist and  Optician,  10%. 

"Paley"  Photographer,  3933  Broadway,  Photo- 
graphs, 10%. 

Charles  Rosenthal,  60  W.  36th  St.,  Tailor,  10%. 

Sampliner  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  729  Seventh  Ave., 
Signs,  Show  Cards  and  Display  Advertising, 
10%. 

Mme.  D.  Schnabel,  2908  Third  Ave.,  Corset 
and  Glove  Maker,  10%. 

J.  Schonfeld,  51  Broad  St.,  Office  Furniture, 
10%. 

Sharpe's  Tire  Shop,  520  Pearl  St.,  Auto  Ac- 
cessories, 10%. 

Samuel  Shiller,  2272  Broadway,  Furrier,  10%. 

S.  Solodar,  2158  Broadway,  Diamonds  and 
Jewelry,  10%. 

J.  O.  Tepper,  12  W.  36th  St.,  Furrier,  10%. 

The  Book  Corner,  251  Fifth  Ave.,  Discount 
on  all  books  except  Scientific,  School,  Technical 
and  net  books  under  one  year  old,  10%. 

The  Hyman  Fur  Co.,  Inc.,  3553  Broadway, 
Furriers  and  Remodelers,  10%. 

The  National  Furniture  Co.,  403  Broadway, 
Office  Furniture,  10%. 

Leon  J.  Weeks,  D.D.S.,  171  Broadway,  Den- 
tist,  10%. 

H.  Weiner,  61  W.  46th  St.,  Furrier,  10% 

Yak  Oussani  &  Co.,  58  Broad  St.,  Egyptian 
Cigarettes  and  Turkish  Tobacco,  10%. 

H.  L.  Purdy,  402  Madison  Ave.,  Optician,  10%. 

Stephen  J.  Feron,  338  Madison  Ave.,  Sporting 
Goods,  10%;  Tennis  Instruction,  10%. 

Louis  Romm,  2  E.  33rd  St.,  Haberdasher,  10%. 

Fifth  Avenue  Fruit  Shop,  309-11  Fifth  Ave., 
10%. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore  Buggy  Top  Co.,  107  Mt.  Royal  Ave., 
Auto  Tops,  etc.,  10%. 

Fineman's,  318-320  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Mer- 
chant Tailor,  10%. 

E.  A.  Gorman,  405  American  Building,  In- 
surance, 10%. 

Hubbard  &  Eagleston,  120  W.  Baltimore  St., 
East,  Men's  Furnishings,  10%. 

John  S.  Hymes,  123  Baltimore  St.,  East,  Men's 
Furnishings,  10%. 

Kempel  &  Armiger,  215  E.  Fayette  St.,  Tail- 
ors, 10%. 

Wm.  McCallister  &  Sons,  221  W.  Baltimore 
St.,  Sporting  Goods,  10%. 

Payne  &  Merrill,  203  N.  Charles  St.,  Haber- 
dasher and  Clothier,  10%. 

Arnold  Rosenfeld,  114-116  N.  Howard  St., 
Jeweler-Optometrist,  10%. 

Eugene  I.  Rosenfeld  &  Co.,  'Inc.,  325  W.  Balti- 
more St.,  Electrical  Supplies  and  Automobile 
Accessories,  10%. 

Schuster  &  Co.,  414  N.  Howard  St.,  Mat- 
tresses and  Bedding,  10%. 

The  Fisher  &  Schofer  Mfg.  Co.,  22  W.  Lex- 
ington St.,  Manufacturing  Furriers,  10%. 

The   Meyer-Stisser    Co.,    32    Light    St.,    Seed 
Merchants  and  Growers,   10%,  except  potatoes, 
grass  and  field  seeds  and  poultry  foods. 
■  J.  Udelewitz,  313  N.  Charles  St.,  Studio  Pho- 
tographs, 10%. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Campbell  Co.,  Temple  Bar  Build- 
ing, Railway  Ticket  Supplies,  10% 

William  R.  Glover,  267  Flatbush  Ave.,  Auto 
Accessories,  10% ;  Goodyear  products,  5%. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1oSar^'-el,H^berdasher'    Hotel    Cleveland    and 

857    Ej£th    St>    Haberdasher,    Hats    and    Lug 

gage,  10%.  s 

Pell's  Tire  Shop,  430  W.  Superior  Ave.,  Tires 
and  Accessories,  10%, 

The  Liberty  Clothing  Co.,  210  Prospect  Ave. 
S.  E.,  Clothing,  10%. 

The  Rosewater  Clothing  Co.,  404  Euclid  Ave 
Clothing,  10%. 

Houston,  Texas 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Disinfectants  and 
Chemical  Products,  10%. 

Ennis,  Texas 
National    Garage,    Accessories    and    Repairs, 

10yo. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gabriel  Bros.,  586  Jackson  St.,  Oriental  Rugs 
and  Carpets^  10%,  also  Cleaning,  Repairing  and 
Storage,  10%. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Norbert  Bertl   46  Springfield  Ave.,  Diamonds, 
5%  ;  Jewelry,  10% 
Colyer  &  Seiler,  870  Broad  St.,  Printers,  10% 

cuDela,n^    &    Co-    2    West    Park    St.,    Corset 
Shop,   10%. 

Morris  Herman,  287  Halsey  St.,  Tires    10% 

Edmund  S.  Hine,  671  Broad  St.,  Dentist,  10% 

Arthur  Johnson  &  Co.,  872  Broad  St  Ath- 
letic Goods,  10%. 

Mat  Levy,  108  Market  St.,  corner  Washington 
bt.  Clothier,  Tailor  and  Haberdasher,  10%. 

Newark  Typewriter  Exchange,  9  Beaver  St 
typewriting    Machines    and    Commercial    Sta- 
tionery, 10%. 

J.  C.  Reiss,  837  Broad  St.,  Optician,  10%. 

Edward  J.  Rowland,  D.  C,  1  Branford  PI 
Chiropractor,  10%. 

Margaret  Russell,  671  Broad  St.,  Chiropractor, 

Schaefer's  Men's  Shop,  224-226  Market  St 
Clothing  and  Haberdasher,  10%. 

Sherman  Studio,  565  Broad  St.,  Photographs 
and  hrames,  10%. 

Miss  H.  M.  Smith,  29  Halsey  St.,  Millinery, 

J-U  Jo. 

Maison  Spatola,  23  Halsey  St.,  Ladies'  Tailor 
and  Dresses,  10%. 

Ernest  C.  Stanaback,  481  Broad  St.,  Chiropo- 
dist, 10%.  F 

Veitch  Hall  Motor  Car  Co.,  1  Avon  Ave 
Automobile  Sales  and  Repairs,  10%. 

Charles  Vojtech,  893  Broad  St.,  Furrier    10% 

Francis  Woodruff,  D.D.S.,  95  Elizabeth  Ave 
Dentist,  10%. 

Alfred  Brumberger,  1  Branford  PL,  Dental 
Surgeon,  10%. 

Business  Service,  671  Broad  St.,  Multigraph- 
mg  and  Public  Stenographer,  Room  503    10% 

Francis  S.  Green,  817  Broad  St.,  Umbrellas 
Leather  Goods  and  Trunks,  10%. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Reliable  Magnet  Repair  Co.,  26-28  Prince  St 
Auto-Electric  Supplies,  10%. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 

The  Modern  Men's  Shop,  39  Cherry  St.,  Hab- 
erdasher,  10%. 
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Our    Romantic   Southern   Highlands 

{Continued  from  page  35) 


is  thrashed  with  a  Mail  for  no 
thrashing  machinery  can  he 
transported.  Corn  is  the  staple, 
and  with  some  farmers  the  only 
crop  except  a  patch  of  potatoes. 
The  razor-hack  hog  is  allowed 
to  roam  freely  over  the  hills.  It 
furnishes  the  cheapest  meat  and 
is  the  easiest  stock  to  raise,  be- 
ing  able  to  protect  itself  against 
marauding  animals,  and  also 
quite  capable  of  foraging  for  a 
living  in  the  woods  where  nuts 
and  roots  abound. 

Homely  virtues  are  not  lack- 
ing among  these  simple  moun- 
taineers, but  some  of  them  are 
outlaws  in  the  eyes  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  they  make  moun- 
tain whiskey  without  paying  the 
government  license.  These  peo- 
ple are  still  living  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  they  despise 
excise  laws.  Many  tragedies 
have  been  enacted  in  lonely 
places  and  small  battles  have 
taken  place  far  too  often  be- 
tween moonshiners  and  revenue 
officers. 

The  suspicious  way  in  which 
many  of  them  look  upon  the 
stranger  is  a  feral  trait  inherited 
from  a  long  line  of  forebears 
whose  isolated  lives  were  pre- 
served by  incessant  vigilance 
against  enemies  who  stalked  by 
night  and  struck  without  warn- 
ing. 

"Down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,"  declared  an  old  settler, 
"nobody  paid  tax  on  the  whis- 
key he  made.  Hit  was  thataway 
in  my  pa's  time,  and  in  grand- 
sir's  too.  And  so  way  back  to 
Washin'ton's  time.  Now  I 
reckon  he  was  the  greatest  man 
thet  ever  lived,  don't  you? 
Waal,  sir,  ef  'twas  right  to  make 
free  whiskey  then,  hit's  right - 
now.  Now,  yan's  my  field  o' 
corn.  I  gather  the  corn  and 
shuck  hit  and  grind  hit  myself, 
and  the  old  woman  she  bakes  us 
a  pone  of  bread — and  I  don't 
pay  no  tax,  do  I?  Then  why 
cain't  I  make  some  of  my  corn 
into  whiskey  to  drink,  without 
payin'  tax?  I  tell  you,  'taint 
fair,  this  way  the  government 
does." 

_  This  expresses  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  moonshiner  toward 
the  excise  taxes.  The  term 
moonshiner  is  not  used  down 
here,  however,  for  the  illicit  dis- 
tiller is  a  "blockader,"  his  busi- 
ness is  blockading  and  his  prod- 
uct is  blockade  whiskey.  He 
therefore  considers  himself  sim- 
ply as  a  blockade  runner  dealing 
in  contraband. 

I  met  a  "voluntair,"  as  he 
called  himself,  who  wore  the  uni- 
form of  Uncle  Sam.  He  had 
served  along  the  Mexican  border 


and  was  tilled  with  interesting 
anecdotes.  lie  described  a  ne- 
gro regiment  as  "the  tightingest 
bunch  of  niggers.''  \  machine 
gun  sounded  like  "a  big  bumble 
bee  a-hummin'."  At  that  time 
he  was  guarding  a  railroad 
bridge.  Rumor  had  it  that  the 
ghost  of  a  man  killed  there 
showed  itself  sometimes.  Pri- 
vate O'Brien  believed  it.  So  he 
said:  "If  I  see  someone  walkin' 
across  the  bridge  an'  he  don't 
stop  when  I  cry  'halt !'  I'll  shoot. 
If  he  don't  stop  then  I'll  know 
hit's  the  hant."  The  private  also 
called  a  panther  a  painter. 

Education  is  limited,  f  o  r 
schools  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  many  of  them  but 
poor  excuses  when  I  visited  the 
mountains.  The  schoolhouse 
may  be  a  little  structure  about 
sixteen  by  eighteen  with  very 
low  eaves.  The  only  furnish- 
ings are  the  tiny  blackboard  and 
a  few  plank  benches.  The  ses- 
sion is  a  four  months'  term  be- 
ginning in  August.  Perhaps 
this  condition  explains  why  there 
has  been  so  little  progress. 
There  are  a  few  excellent  mis- 
sion schools. 

A  kinder-hearted  people  can- 
not be  found  than  our  highland- 
ers  of  the  South.  "They  hain't 
l'arned  any  better,"  said  one! 
"They  hain't  never  traveled." 
Everybody  greets  everybody. 
You  must  make  your  bow  and 
say  "howdy"  to  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child,  and  they  say 
"howdy"  to  you.  It  is  a  custom 
that  seems  to  link  the  people  to- 
gether. Their  voices  are  always 
pleasant  and  their  quaint  speech 
fascinating,  never  coarse  or  rude. 

My  visit  to  these  mountains 
was  made  in  the  spring,  when  all 
nature  was  waking  up  and  smil- 
ing. While  it  was  still  wintry 
white  in  the  North,  spring  filled 
the  air  here.  The  alders  were 
already  waking  up  and  shaking 
their  tassels.  The  small  and 
dark  violets  were  peeping  out 
from  beneath  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  woods.  The  trees  were  alive 
with  birds,  for  they  too  had 
recognized  the  signs  and  were 
beginning  their  annual  pilgrim- 
age North.  Flocks  of  robins  ap- 
peared as  if  by  magic,  so  that 
for  a  few  days  the  trees  were 
filled  with  them.  Then  they  van- 
ished as  suddenly  as  they  came. 
Bluebirds  came  upon  the  scene 
just  as  unexpectedly,  and  each 
day  witnessed  the  arrival  of  new 
songsters.  Tints  of  red,  yellow, 
blue  and  green  flittered  here  and 
there  amidst  the  trees. 

Daily  and  almost  hourly  the 
havoc  of  color  on  the  mountains 


Multiplexing  the  Telephone 


Marvel  has  followed  marvel 
since  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
invented  lis  first  simple  tele- 
phone, the  forerunner  of  the 
millions  in  use  today. 

In  these  last  four  decades 
thousands  of  Bell  engineers 
have  developed  a  system  of 
telephonic  communication,  so 
highly  perfected  that  the  same 
crude  instrument  which  at  the 
beginning  could  hardly  carry 
speech  from  one  room  to  an- 
other can  now  actually  be 
heard  across  the  continent. 
This  is  because  of  the  many  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  which 
have  been  applied  to  interven- 
ing switchboard,  circuits  and 
other  transmitting  mechanism. 

The  vision  of  the  engineers 
has  foreseen  requirements  for 
increased  communication,  and 
step  by  step  the  structure  of 
the   c.rt  has  been   advanced — 


each  advance  utilizing  all  pre- 
vious accomplishments 

No  one  step  in  advance, 
since  the  original  invention,  is 
of  greater  importance,  perhaps, 
than  that  which  has  provided 
the  multiplex  system,  by  which 
five  telephone  conversations 
are  carried  on  today  simultane- 
ously over  one  toll  line  circuit, 
or  by  which  forty  telegraphic 
messages  can  be  sent  over  the 
one  pair  of  wires.  As  in  a 
composite  photograph  the  pic- 
tures are  combined,  so  the  sev- 
eral voice  waves  mingle  on  the 
circuit  to  be  again  separated 
for  their  various  destinations. 

By  this  wonderful  develop- 
ment the  Bell  System  obtains 
for  the  public  a  multiplied  use- 
fulness from  its  long  distance 
plant  and  can  more  speedily 
and  completely  meet  the  needs 
of  a  nation  of  telephone  users. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 

*  One  Policy        One  System       Universal  Service 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TROUBLELESS  TRAVEL  DE  LUXE 
GIVES  YOU  100%  TRAVEL   PLEASURE 


YOC    HAVE    EARNED    THE    RIGHT 
TO   EASE    UP   AFTER   THE   STRAIN 


CALIFORNIA 


With  or  Without  Escort 
Including:  The  Y'osemite 
Apache  Trail  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  Ro- 
mantic Missions 
HOTELS  DE  LUXE 


JAPAN-CHINA 


With  or  Without  Escort 
Including  Peking:  The 
(.rent  Wall  and  Lovely 
Floral  Seasons  in  Fas- 
cinating Japan 
REAL  AUTOMOBILES 


FLORIDA-CUBA 

With  or  Without  Escort 
Including  All  The  Fa- 
mous Resorts  The  Over 
■Seas  Railroad  and 
Havana 

FINEST  PULLMANS 

Or  Our  Exceptional   Experts   Will   Arrange   Your    Pullman 

Steamship     and     Hotel     Reservations     Anywhere     Anytime 

Everything  for  Everytraveler 
ASK    FOR    THE   BOOK    THAT    INTERESTS    YOU 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE  BOSTON  225  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

1005  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

Though  it  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
world  (2200  rooms,  each  with  private 
bath) ,  its  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  its 
character . 

It  is  a  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that  New  York  can  provide — and  a  worthy 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Opp.  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  7th  Ave. ,  32d  to  33d  St. 

Under  same  general  management  as  Hotels  Statler,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  St  Louis.     Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager. 
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Buying  Power  -|- 


FORTY  THOUSAND  MEN,  whose  com- 
bined  personal  income  is  more  than 
$400,000,000  annually,  is  some  buying  power 
— then  consider  that  each  one  of  these  forty 
thousand  men  represents  a  business  or 
industry  (many  of  them  the  largest  in  the 
world)  and  you  have  buying  power  plus — 
so  large  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  estimate 
it.  These  are  the  men  who  compose  the 
circulation  of 

ROTARIXN 

The  Magazine  of  Service 

OFFICIAL    PUBLICATION    OF    THE   INTERNATIONAL 
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Eastern  Representative 

Wells  W.  Constantine 

31  East  17th  St.,  New  York 


Advertising  Manager 

Frank  R.  Jennings 

910  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


increased.  Places  that  were  dull 
and  bare  one  day  would  be  glow- 
ing a  few  days  later.  One  of  the 
earliest  spring  flowers  on  the 
mountains  here  is  the  blue  iris. 
In  the  north  the  iris  is  found 
only  on  damp  places,  but  here  a 
dwarf  species  grows  everywhere 
in  the  dry  woods.  Diminutive  in 
size  its  color  is  a  clear  amethyst 
blue  and  some  of  the  blossoms 
are  exquisitely  perfumed.  There 
is  also  the  birdsfoot  violet  which 
raises  its  face  toward  the  sky 
from  a  long  stem.  Where  the 
arbutus  covers  the  ground,  there 
will  be  white  blossoms  peeping 
out  from  among  the  evergreen 
leaves.  The  fire  pink  brightens 
barren     spots     on    the     steepest 


slopes,  pink  azaleas  cluster  in  the 
woods ;  one  never  forgets  the 
first  sight  of  these  flame-colored 
azaleas  up  the  mountain  slopes 
as  they  blaze  forth  in  splendor, 
and  linger  for  weeks,  soon  to  be 
joined  by  the  dainty  but  hardy 
mountain  laurel.  Before  these 
have  disappeared  the  earliest  of 
the  rhododendron  illuminate  the 
damp  walls  of  the  ravines,  show- 
ing a  perfect  riot  of  color.  The 
young  leaves  of  the  hardwood 
trees  present  a  multitude  of 
shades  of  green,  which  almost 
rival  the  flowers  in  beauty,  and 
the  mountains  are  transformed. 
The  somberness  of  the  pines  is 
really  needed  to  tone  down  the 
vividness  of  color. 


The  City  of  the  Dead 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


In  my  curiosity  I  went  closer  and 
saw  by  the  inscription  on  the 
grave  that  the  cause  of  her  grief 
was  the  death  of  a  son  who  had 
been  buried  in  1886.  To  think 
that  sorrow  like  hers  would  re- 
main fresh  for  thirty  years ! 
Five  minutes  later  I  looked  back. 
Quite  recovered,  she  was  puffing 
contentedly  at  a  yellow  cigarette, 
her  sorrow  laid  aside.  I  won- 
dered whether  she  was  typical 
of  the  whole  day,  her  sorrow 
something  put  on  for  the  occa- 
sion, a  matter  of  ritual.  And  as 
I    went    on,    seeing   the    couples 


Our  Indian  Neighbors    in   Mexico 

(Continued'  from  page  31) 


little  since  Cortez  came  here 
three  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago. 

I  had  heard  of  this  forgotten 
tribe  at  Guaymas,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  for  myself  what 
these  "first  families"  of  America 
might  look  like.  After  cautious 
parley  we  made  terms  with  a 
weather-beaten  old  turtle-fisher 
at  Guaymas,  who  agreed  to  sail 
us  up  the  hot,  empty  Gulf — for 
150  miles — to  the  lonely  Seri  Isle 
of  Tiburon,  or  "Shark  Island," 
which  lies  off  the  desert  coast  of 
West  Sonora. 

The  Seris  were  there  all 
right.  And  down  on  the  beach 
they  flocked,  every  ragged,  tat- 
tooed man,  woman  and  naked 
child  of  them — waiting  for  us 
when  we  dropped  our  rusty  old 
anchor. 

There  were  one  or  two 
springs  of  fresh  water,  but  the 
island  is  mostly  barren  rocks,  its 


few  flats  or  canyon  beds  over- 
grown with  desert  plant-life,  like 
cactus  and  mesquite.  We  did 
not  see  any  crops,  or  vegetable 
gardens.  The  Chief  told  us  that 
they  didn't  raise  anything  to  eat 
— but  that  sometimes  they  got 
wheat  and  beans  from  the  main- 
land. Tiburon  itself  is  separated 
from  the  Sonora  shore  by  a  nar- 
row, shallow  strait  called  "The 
Mouth  of  Hell."  The  Mexicans 
say  that  long  ago  the  Seris  were 
rather  numerous,  and  overran 
all  of  Western  Sonora — even 
venturing  up  to  the  Arizona  bor- 
der on  raids  and  hunting  trips. 

All  down  the  Coast  you  hear 
tales  of  adventurers  who've 
gone  to  Tiburon — and  never 
came  back.  And  the  tradition 
that  the  Seris  were  once  canni- 
bals and  fed  on  missionaries  and 
shipwrecked  sailors  is  widely 
current. 
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promenading  under  the  cypress 
and  willow  arches,  noting  the 
appraising  glances  exchanged 
between  youths  and  maidens  and 
the  open  flirtations,  it  seemed  as 
though  little  of  the  grief  was 
really  sincere.  In  many  cases, 
instead  of  All  Saints'  Day,  it 
was  Cupid's  Day,  and  the  day 
of  mourning  became  a  carnival. 
The  City  of  the  Dead  had 
been  taken  over  by  many  who 
were  new  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  holy  hush  and  reverent 
attitude  were  lost  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  day. 


A   Wonderful  Art   Work 
JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 

PICTURES  OF 
WAR  WORK 
IN  AMERICA 

35  plates.  Lithograph  on  cover.  $2.00  net.' 
Reproductions  of  a  series  of  lithographs 
of  Munition  Works,  Shipyards,  etc.,  made 
by  him  with  the  permission  and  authority  of 
the  I".  S.  Government.  With  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  artist.  It  has  been 
given  few  men,  outside  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, to  see  what  is  being  done  by  Munition 
Plants.  These  drawings  are  a  permanent 
record  of  the  remarkable  activities  of  the 
(iovernment.  Mr.  Pennell's  leadership,  both 
in  black  and  white  illustrations  and  in 
lithography,  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  this  series.  This  book  is  truly  an  art 
"masterpiece"  and  those  who  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  original  litho- 
graphs will  prize  these  splendid  reproduc- 
tions. 


LEADERSHIP 
AND  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

By  UEUT.-COL.  L.  C.  ANDREWS.  U.S.A. 

Fits  the  pocket.  Limp  leather.  $2.00  net. 
Limp  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Leadership  is  the  indispensable  quality  to 
advancement  in  the  army.  Thousands  of 
officers  will  be  needed.  This  is  practically 
the  only  American  book  that  gives  practical 
advice  on  how  to  handle  men,  how  to  train 
them  and  how  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
discipline  and  morale  necessary — prepared 
for  beginners  and  civilians. 


NEW  FICTION 

THE 

APPLE-TREE 

GIRL 

The  Story  of  "Little  Miss  Moses,"  Who  Led 

Herself  Into  the  Promised  Land.      By 

GEORGE  WESTON 

Frontispiece    in    color   and    5    other   illustra- 
tions.    Decorated  cloth.     In  a  sealed 
packet.     $1.00  net. 
Altogether    winning,    bright    and    lovable 
Charlotte    Marlin    carves    a    career    out    of 
practically    nothing.       She    planned    a    great 
campaign    to    overcome   her   unfortunate   en- 
vironment:     including     nothing     less     than 
three,    what   seemed   at   the   time,    impossible 
sums.      Her    method    of    accomplishing    her 
sums   will   amuse   and   delight   you  as   it   did 
the  honest  Dr.   Kennedy  and  the  rich  Perry 
Graham. 


VICKY  VAN 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Frontispiece  and  jacket  in  color  by  Gayle 
Hoskins.  $1.35  net. 
Versatile  Miss  Wells  has  hit  the  high 
spot  in  this  fascinating  detective  yarn. 
There  is  humor  and  love,  thrills  and  a  real 
mystery.  We  have  read  "Curved  Blades" 
and  liked  it,  "The  Mark  of  Cain"  and 
liked  it.  but  "VICKY  VAN"  beats  them 
all.  Fleming  Stone,  the  master  detective, 
now  ably  assisted  by  the  irrepressible 
Fibsy,  the  office  boy  who  played  his  part 
so  well  in  the  famous  "Mark  of  Cain" 
case,   finally   solves   the  mystery. 


THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Our   New  Possessions  and  the  British  Islands 

By  THEODOOR  DE  BOOY  and  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

Profusely  illustrated  and  with  five  maps  especially  prepared  for  this  work 

,  .  $3.00  nel 

In   the  most  interesting  manner   this   volume   tells   the   general    reader     the   in- 
tending visitor   to   the    Islands   and   the   investoi    looking    foi    possibli 
openings,    what    he    wishes    to    know    regarding    these    new    possessions    of    ours, 
.",r-m™L?c   Danish   West    Indies,    recently   purchased   by   our   Governmi 
$Z5,000,000.     It  does  not   confine  itself— as  do  so  many  books  of  travel 
to  the  larger  and  best  known  towns,  but  cover,  the   whole  scope      i 


and    from    personal    experience.      It    is   a    book    of"  the    present'  and'   of  "what  "maj 
looked   for  in   the   future 


be  lc 


Those  who  respond  quickly  to  the  lure  of  the  mysterious  will  find  i>1 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  and  the  practical  man.  who  verv  properly  demands 
show  me  must  be  impressed  by  the  style.  Others  who  like  to  read  romantic 
incidents  and  interesting  legends  will  take  a  particular  delight  in  both  the 
and  beautiful  pictures  which  illustrate  it.  Many  who  read  this  unusual  volume 
of  travel  will  desire  to  follow  in  the  way  marked  out  for  them.  For  such  there 
is  a  chapter  devoted  to  methods  of  reaching  the  Island,  clothing  to  be  worn 
and  the  dozens  of  other  questions  the  reader  will  ask.  Finally,  that  the  student 
of  the  book  may  be  fully  informed  about  the  Virgin  Island  group  as  a  wh 
there  is  a  chapter  on  Tortola  and  its  sister  Islands,  over  which  flies  the  British 
flag.     The   fine  maps  for  location,  as  above   mentioned,   are  an   invaluable  aid. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

in  a  recent  address  described  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way   project    as    "The    Heart    of    the    Matter." 

THE  WAR  AND 
THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Present  Conflict 

By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

VALUABLE   AID  14   illustrations  and  a   map.      Cloth,  $1.50   net 

New  York  Herald:  "Many  perplexing  aspects  of  the  great  world  war  are 
to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Near  East  question.  For  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  this  far-reaching  issue  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  serious  student 
will  find  valuable  aid  in  'The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway.'  In  this  compre- 
hensive work  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  gives  a  clear  and  exhaustive  exposition  of 
the  subject,  a  political  and  economic  outline  of  the  present  involved  situation. 
Dr.  Jastrow  gives  us  the  East  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  new  East  of 
the  wireless." 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  A.  MONTGOMERY 

PROFESSOR  OF  HEBREW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Octavo.  450  pages.  $2.50  nel 
Each  religion  which  has  influenced  the  world's  history  is  treated  in  this 
volume  by  a  specialist.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious History  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  true  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  great  religions  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  book  than  this.  It  is  an  authoritative  and  stimulating  volume.  The 
authors  have  aimed  at  the  truth  that  the  religion  of  a  race  is  its  highest  cul- 
tural expression.  The  ideals  and  the  significance  in  modern  life  of  certain  great 
religions  are  presented  with  directness  and  accuracy.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Early  Philadelphia:   Its  People, 
Life  and  Progress 

By  HORACE  MATHER  UPPINCOTT 

120  illustrations.  Octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  Boxed,  $6.00  net 
A  Limited  Edition 
The  city  of  many  institutions,  and  unimpeached  traditions  is  presented  in 
its  varying  aspects  by  one  who  knows  the  people  of  today  and  yesterday.  The 
public  places  with  the  learned  institutions,  the  unique  sporting  life,  the  financial 
ana  business  concerns,  the  social  clubs  and  associations  are  written  of  in  a 
way  that  will  make  the  book  a  fund  of  valuable  information  to  all  who  are 
interested   in   the   beginnings   of   America. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

117  illustrations  and  a  map.  Demi  octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  $4.00  net 
The  old  roads  out  of  Philadelphia  are  the  most  historic  in  America.  Profuse 
illustrations  and  suggestive  text  mark  the  book  as  a  prize  for  the  automobilist, 
walker  and  historian.  Such  names  as  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Valley  Forge 
and  Militia  Hill  suggest  the  fascination  of  the  subject.  The  author  presents 
the  past  and   the   present   of  ten   of  the  great   highways. 


OVER  THE 
THRESHOLD 
OF  WAR 

By  NEVIL  MONROE  HOPKINS.  Ph.D. 

Major  Ordnance  Reirrve  Corpi.  U.S. A. 

7l)   illustrations.     Snapshot* 

incnts  and  Colored  Proclamations. 
$5.00  net. 
Written  in  a  charming  and  narrative 
i   truly    r<  1 
lew    111., nihs    mi'    the    r  :    War,    tak- 

ing the   reader   into  the    feverish    atmosphere 
"i    England,   Germany,    Russia,    Prance  and 

dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  gathering  war 
clouds,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the  crash 
which   followed. 


THE  SUBMARINE 
IN  WAR  AND 
PEACE 

Its    Development   and    Possibilities 

By  SIMON  LAKE,  M.  I.,  N.  A. 

About  80  illustrations  on  all  phases  and 
uses  of  the  Submarine.  $3.00  net. 
The  author  has  achieved  international 
fame  as  an  inventor,  especially  along  Sub- 
marine lines.  In  this  most  entertaining 
volume  he  covers  the  whole  subject  clearly 
and  satisfactorily.  It  is  packed  with  infor- 
mation of  equal  use  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  the  deep  thinker,  who  is  especially 
interested  in  the  scientific  side  of  Subma- 
rines. 


OVER  HERE 

By  HECTOR  MAC  QUARRIE 

Lieutenant  Royal  Field  Artillery 
Author  of  "How  to  Live  at  the  Front" 

Illustrated^  $1.35  net. 
Lieutenant  MacQuarrie,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent giving  his  time  and  services  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
and  is  lecturing  throughout  the  country,  has 
written  in  "OVER  HERE"  his  impressions 
of  America,  both  serious  and  sprightly.  A 
choice  book  for  Americans  who  think. 


THE 

HOME  GARDEN 

By  EBEN  E.  REXFORD 

Patriots'  Edition.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 
This  new  handy  edition  is  just  the  volume 
needed  by  all  who  wish  to  raise  vegetables 
and  small  fruits.  Complete  instructions  with 
excellent  illustrations  show  just  how  to  do 
things. 


OUR  TREES 

AND  HOW 

TO  KNOW  THEM 

By  ARTHUR  I.  EMERSON  and 
CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

New  Edition.     149   Illustrations.     $3.50  net. 
The    authors    have    included    in    this    new 
edition    much    important    material. 


At  All  Bookstores 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


lie  SCHILLING  PRESS     INC.,   NEW  YOKK 
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DISCIPLINE  — in  the  army  or  out  of  it- 
teaches  men,  among  other  things,  to  take 
good  care  of  themselves.  Even  in  smoking, 
men  are  coming  more  and  more  to  apply  this 
common-sense  standard. 

One  indication  of  this  is  the  growing  popu- 
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larity  of  a  common-sense  cigarette,  such  as 
Fatima.  For,  not  only  do  Fatimas  please  the 
taste — there  are  other  cigarettes  of  which  this 
is  true —  but  Fatimas'  delicately -balanced 
Turkish  blend  does  not  disturb,  even  should  a 
man  occasionally  smoke  more  often  than  usual. 
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The  Show  Place  for 

Aviation  in  America 

is  Langley  Field,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Hotel  Chamberlin. 
This  famous  Hotel  —  one  of  the  finest  resort  hotels  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  —  looks  out  upon  Hampton  Roads  and 
the  New  Naval  Training  Base  and  has  Fortress  Monroe  with 
its  various  military  activities  for  its  next  door  neighbor. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  delightful  social  life  at  this  great 
center  of  military,  naval  and  aerial  activity.  There  are  superb 
opportunities  for  motoring,  tennis,  sea  bathing  the  year  round 
and  golf  on  the  Hotel's  own  Eighteen-Hole  course. 


Every  Bath  and  Treatment 
given  at  European  Spas  is  dupli- 
cated by  the  Medical  Bath  Depart- 
ment (under  authoritative  medical 
direction). 


much     less    than    to 
resorts. 


the    far    south 


Send  for  Booklet,"Golf,"  with  Col- 
ored Aeroplane  Map  (the  only  one  of 
its  kind  ever  made  in  America)  of  the 
Don't    forget  how   close  at  hand     sporty  Eighteen-Hole  Golf  Course  and 
Old    Point    Comfort    really  is — fare     other  illustrated  booklets.     Address 


George  F.  Adams,  Manager 
Fortress  Monroe  Virginia 

New  York  Offices : 

Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel  Bureau,  McAlpin  Hotel, 

Cook's  Tours,  or  "Ask  Mr.  Foster"  at  any  of  his  offices. 
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Even  better  than  money— 


"A.  B.  A" 


American 

Bankers 

Association 


Cheq 


ues 


"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better  than  actual  money  for 
the  traveler  for  several  reasons:  They  are  more  con- 
venient to  carry— less  bulky.  They  are  safer.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  changed  into  another  kind  of  money 
when  you  go  from  one  country  into  another.  They  are 
like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  like 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they  are  accepted 
internationally  for  payment  of  goods  and  services  — 
"The  safest,  handiest  travel  funds." 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as    to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 
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CHAS.  W.  WOLF 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  TRAVELLER 


Wardrobe,  Dress  and   Steamer  Trunks 

Auto  Trunks  and  Lunch  Sets 

Dressing  Cases,  Traveling  Bags,  Suit  Cases 

Bill   Folds,   Ladies'  Hand  Bags 

Special  Discount  for  Travel  Club  Membi  rs 

I  22  CORTLANDT  STREET 

50  BROADWAY  102  NASSAU  STREET 

225  BROADWAY  58  CORTLANDT  STREET 

NEW    YORK 
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Opens  April  19th 


Easter  Reservations 
now  being  made  at 

NEW  YORK   OFFICE      :     402  MADISON  AVE. 

Telephone  7070  Murray  Hill 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

TROUBLELESS     TRAVEL 

With   or   Without   Escort 
Our  Smile  Renewing  Tours  to 

CALIFORNIA 

Give    you    Automobiling    over   perfect 
roads  amid   scenes  of  luxuriant  beauty 

SPRING   AND   SUMMER  Tours  De   Luxe   to  California  and   the   Yoiemite   Pacific 
Northwest    Alaska   and    the    Midnight   Sun  and  Japan-China 

And  we  are  official  agents  of  all  steamship  lines  Our  Exceptional 

Experts   are   ready    to    arrange    your   next   trip  on  Land  or  Sea 

To  Anywhere  for  Anytime 

ASK    FOK    THE   BOOK    THAT    INTERESTS    YOO 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE  BOSTON  225  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

1005  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


A  House  with  a  Distinct- 
ioe  Atmosphere 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 


Central  Park  West 

JL    *-,\_  74th-75th  Street* 

^    \S  Overlooking  Central    Park's   most    pictur- 

k^S^^^b    \  C3qUel^e-    Appealingly  attractive  to  tran- 

/,'    yr^-J^r      ^:?~s^---^=^~  S  stent  and  residential  patronage. 

f.    '  "L  -     ~  Ownership  Management 


EDMUND   M.  BRENNAN 


TRA V  BL 


O  N  T  E  N  T  S 


AfcAtfK^ 


See  this  wonderful 
Northland.  The  one  trip 
you  will  never  forget 
and  never  regret. 

You  travel  in  perfect 
comfort  all  the  way.  Best 
of  ocean  steamers.  Par- 
lor observation  cars. 
Modern  river  steamers. 
Excellent  hotels  and 
service. 

Interesting  booklets, 
maps  and  worth-while 
information  on  request. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A. 
115  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO 

J.  L.  BURNSIDE,  Gen.  Agent 
606  Second  Ave.,  SEATTLE, WASH. 
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USTRALIA 

Honolulu,   Suva,  New  Zealand 

CANADIAN  AUSTRALASIAN  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

Largest,    Newest    Best-Equipped 

Steamers 
For  fares  and  sailings  apply  Can.   Pacific 
Ry„    1231    Broadway,   N.   Y.,   or   to   General 
Agent,  440  Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,  B.   C 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By  Winfield Scott  Hall,  MD.Ph.D. 

SEX  FACT8  HADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 
Every  young  woman  should  kLOw 
.  What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  blndlng-326  pp-many  illusts. 
Postpaid.  Mailed  Table  or  contents,   and  commend- 
in  plain  wrapper  atlont  en  request 
AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.  90  Winston  Bldg.,  Phila- 
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The   Fame  of  the 

Adirondacks 

centres  in  and  around 

Lake  Placid 

Grand  View  Hotel 


provides  creature  comforts  that  insure 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  a  visit  to 
America's  most  delightful  vacation 
grounds.  Everything  your  heart  de- 
sires— indoors  and  outdoors — with  a 
little  more  besides. 

Open  June  to  October 
The  Grand  View  Hotel  is  admirably 
located  on  a  commanding  site  over- 
looking Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake 
with  a  range  of  mountain  peaks  in 
every  direction.  Everything  modern ; 
all  outdoor  diversions  and  indoor  en- 
tertainment. 

Send   for   Circular 
M.    B.    MARSHALL 

Managing   Director 
LAKE    PLACID  NEW    YORK 
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TOeVnfl-GGTl  A  quiet,  luxurious  Res- 

/      J3f*  &■/■  idential  Hotel,  affordins 

C»  •  \J?i         /~  C*J  tbe  Exc'usiveness     and 
^TyrlSffn  \~f  Elegance   of  a    private 
\JVA-  IslKslfl  Ul>.  Residence.      Opposite 
N.    Y.  the  Metropolitan  Club  and 

the  5th  Ave.   Entrance  to  Central  Park.    Apart- 
ments, single  or  en  suite,  for  long  or  short  periods 

EAGER  &  BABCOCK  i 


Shops  Offering  Discounts  to  Members 
of  the  Travel  Club  of  America 

AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

E.  J.  WILLIS  CO.  85  ^ra Y."ic8t- 

All  standard  makes  of  Tires  and  Tubes.  Auto 
and  Motor  Boat  Supplies.  Agents  for  "KoKomo" 
Tires,    guaranteed    for   5,000   miles   of   service. 


JEWELRY 


PHELPS  &  PHELPS,  e^^L 

Wm.   B.   Phelps.   President 
Diamonds,   Watches   and   Jewelry 

SPORTS  GARB  TAILORING 

Ph.  Weinberg  &  Sons 


FOUNDED    1878 


Tailors  Specializing 
In  Sports  and  Business 
Qarb  for  Gentlemen 
At  30  JOHN  STREET 


Featuring: 

London   Tweeds 

Scotch  Cheviots 

Donegal  Homespuns 

NEW  YORK 


Special  Discount  to  Travel  Club  Members 
" A  literary  masterpiece  and  aprofoundlymovingstory" 

The  Legend  of  the  Glorious  Ad- 
ventures of  Tyl  Ulenspiegel 

By  Charles  de  Coster 

'Uranslated  from  the  French  by  Geoffrey  Whilworlh 

For  over  fifty  years  Charles  de  Cos- 
ter's epic  romance  of  Flanders  in  the 
time  of  its  struggle  against  Spain  has 
been  known  among  the  people  of 
Europe  as  the  very  "Bible  of  Bel- 
gium," but  only  recently  has  it  been 
made  accessible  to  English-speaking 
readers.  Mr.  Whitworth's  transla- 
tion is  in  itself  a  notable  piece  of 
literary  workmanship,  and  the  twenty 
woodcuts  by  Charles  Delstanche,  with 
which  the  book  is  illustrated,  make 
a  volume  of  unusual  worth  and 
beauty. 

Some  Opinions 

"An  exceedingly  splendid  and  great-hearted  ex- 
ample of  literary  art." — James  Branch  Cabell  in 
The   Dial. 

"One  of  the  great  classics  of  European  litera- 
ture."— Evening  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 
"At  last  we  have  this  book.  ...  A  hook  of 
the  people,  the  very  Bible  of  the  Flanders.  Be- 
vealing  de  Coster's  spirit  at  his  best,  it  also 
resumes  within  itself  all  the  energy  and  tender- 
ness of  the  Flemish  Fatherland. 'V-The  London 
Times. 

Square  8  vo.,  gilt  lop.  with 20  Illustrations. 

Price  $2.50  net. 

AT  ALL  BOOKS  TORES 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York 
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In   the  weird  red  light  of  the  room,    he   could  see   the   veins 
standing  out  like  whipcords  on  the  back  of  Hell  ward's  hands. 

"Tell  me  where  he  is.     I  command  you  !" 

The  girl  wailed  out  again  in  agony  and  writhed  in  her  bonds. 
Her  voice  rose  to  a  high  gurgling  scream. 

"There!"  she  cried,  pointing   with   eyes   staring,   lips  parted, 
straight  at  the  curtains  behind  which  Desmond  stood. 

To  Desmond  Okewood,  standing  upon  the  balcony  just  outside  the  red  lacquer  room  in  which  the  girl  was  being  tortured, 
that  scene  meant  almost  certain  death — and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  Death !  That  was  merely  the  penalty  of  failure  in  this 
great  game  which  he  had  entered  so  high-heartedly.  A  game  of  wits,  it  was,  in  truth,  begun  in  the  dressing  room  of  a  theatre 
when  the  dancer  Nur-el-din  had  given  to  Barbara  the  little  white  box  whose  possession  was  fraught  with  so  much  danger. 
The  game  had  meant  infinite  peril  at  every  move ;  it  had  meant  a  struggle  almost  alone  against  a  band  as  merciless  as  it  was 
powerful ;  it  had  meant  never-ending  vigilance,  strength  to  endure  countless  hardships  and  a  courage  that  dared  not  falter. 
And  now  the  game  had  brought  him — death ! 

If  you  want  to  know  what  happened  when  Desmond  Okewood  stepped  into  the  room  _  ^  **     £j 

in  which  his  two  arch-enemies  were,  turn  to  page  331  of  "Okewood  of  the  Secret  Service" 
and  read  on.  But  if  you  begin  there  you'll  miss  a  succession  of  adventures  as  breath- 
taking as  any  you  have  ever  read  of.  You'll  miss  the  story  of  his  long  fight  against  this 
band  of  men  who  waged  war,  not  as  brave  men  do,  but  in  secret,  and  who  menaced  the 
very  existence  of  all  he  held  dear.  You'll  miss  that  strange  midnight  journey,  when,  with 
the  aid  of  two  officials  of  the  British  Secret  Service,  Major  Desmond  Okewood  disap- 
peared and  Mr.  Bellward  took  his  place ;  or  the  mysterious  bridge  party  at  Mr.  Bellward's 
home  and  the  glorious  battle  which  followed.  You'll  lose  the  thrill  which  comes  with  the 
unmasking  of  Mortimer  or  when  that  grim,  savage  woman,  Mrs.  Malplaquet,  goes  down- 
stairs upon  her  pitiless  errand. 

But  if  you  don't  want  to  miss  these  or  any  of  the  many  other  stirring  incidents  which 
abound  in  the  book,  begin  at  page  one.    You  won't  stop  till  you  reach  the  end  of 
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AN  EVERYDAY  SCENE  IN  WARSAW 


Warsaw  has  not  suffered  as  much  from  the  war  as  many  another  Polish  town,  save  in  lack  of  food.      America's  interest  in  Poland  is  greatly 

enhanced  by  the  fact  that  her  premier  is  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  so  great  a  favorite  in  American  musical  circles.      Under  the  rule  of  Pilsudski 

and  Paderewski  the  new  Poland  breathes  freely.      Is  it  not  possible  that  her  desire  for  a  large  army  to  keep  Bolshevism  away  from  her  borders 

is  a  protection  to  the  whole  of  Western  Europe?     Once  penetrate  Poland,  and  the  way  is  clear  to  the  Rhine 
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The   Aymara   gentleman   dresses   above  the  knees   for 

the  wintry  mountains  near  Lake  Titicaca;  his  nether 

limbs  apparently  need  no  covering  in  the  ice 

and  snow  near  the  equator 


IT    was    September    sixteenth,    the   beginning    of 
spring  in  Bolivia,  and  the  sun  shone  down  with 
a  warmth  which  dissipated  the  cutting  chill  of  the 
high  altitude  as  we  left  La  Paz,  picturesque  with  its 
red  tile  roofs,  nestling  in  the  crater  of  an  old  vol 
cano  on  the  veritable  top  of  the  world.     Our  caravan  consisted  of 
five  saddle  mules,  fifteen  pack  mules,  five  Amara  Indian  porteros 
or   packers,   two   civil   engineers,    Christopher   Dillon,    Servando 
Sanchez  and  myself. 

The  clear,  bracing  air  put  everyone  in  the  best  of  spirits  as  we 
started  our  course  northeastward  on  the  high  plateau  of  western 
Bolivia. 

Passing  Lake  Titicaca,  we  tarried  long  enough  to  shoot  some 
ducks  which  we  retrieved  by  the  use  of  a  balsa — a  half-boat,  half- 
raft  affair,  constructed  by  the  Indians  entirely  of  the  reeds  that 
grow  in  the  shoal  waters  of  this  lake. 

The  first  day  we  traveled  some  fifteen  leagues,  gradually 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  The  morning 
of  the  third  day  we  ran  into  a  fine,  driving  snow  which  cut  the 
face  like  so  much  powdered  glass  and,  accumulating,  impeded  our 
progress  as  we  climbed  higher  and  higher.     The  narrowness  of 


The  western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  is  exceedingly  rugged.     Over  this  trail  half  the  pack 
mules  of  the  party  and  most  of  the  provisions  were  lost 

PENETRATING   THE    BOLIVIAN 
JUNGLELAND 

[The  author  and  his  companions  organised  an  expedition  into  the 
wilds  of  Bolivia  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  building  a  railroad 
and  developing  these  hitherto  unknown  regions,  although  warned 
by  the  Government  of  the  extreme  hazard  of  the  undertaking.  Un- 
daunted, however,  they  persisted  in  their  exploration,  as  told  in 
the  following  story  of  their  difficulties  in  crossing  the  Andes,  and, 
in  the  May  issue,  of  thrilling  adventures  in  shooting  treacherous 
rapids    and    carving    a    way    through    the    virgin    jungle. — Editor.] 


By  Cassius  M.  Clay 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and  Others 

the  trail,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more  into  the 
canyon  on  one  side,  and  the  drifting  snow  making  the  footing  of 
the  mules  insecure  forced  us  to  dismount  and  plod  our  way  slowly 
upward  in  the  teeth  of  the  blizzard.  Several  times  the  edge  of 
the  trail  gave  way  and  caused  a  foot  of  one  of  the  mules  to  slip 
over,  but  the  patient,  sure-footed  little  beast  would  cling  on  until 
we  could  assist  him  back  to  safety.  We  traveled  thirty  long, 
white,  weary  miles  that  day,  crossing  the  divide  of  the  Cordilleras 
at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet,  with  Mt.  Illampu  towering 
six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  us,  capped  with  perpetual 
snow.  At  sunset  the  clouds  broke  in  the  west,  and  for  several 
minutes  we  gazed  upon  a  scene  of  evanescent  fire,  reflected  in  all 
the  prismatic  colors  from  the  snow  and  ice-covered  crags  of  the 
Andes.  That  night  the  thermometer  registered  zero,  and  there 
being  no  firewood  we  suffered  acutely. 

From  the  divide  we  gradually  descended  for  days  into  valleys, 
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then  up  mountains  each  a  little  lower  than  the  preceding  one.     The 

trail  was  frightful — described  by  the  porteros  as  "seven  hells," 

which  is  the  limit  of  adverse  criticism  in  the  vernacular  of  the 

natives.     We  came  to  places  where  the  mules  would  toboggan 

down  smooth  faces  of  rock  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  where  we 

were  forced  to  rig  slings  and  pull  them 

up  a  like  distance.     The  narrowness  of 

the  trail  was  our  greatest  danger.     We 

did  not  dare  mount.  '   Three  of  the  cargo 

mules  had  already  gone  over  the  edge, 

falling  at  least  a  thousand  feet.     The  poor 

little   animals,   weakened  by   the   terrific 

strain,  would  make  a  misstep,  slip  over 

hind  feet  first,  and  cling  pitifully  to  the 

ledge  for  a  few  short  moments.     Then, 

the   strain   being  more   than   their   tired 

muscles  could  bear,  they  would  give  up 

the  fight  for  life  and  go  crashing  down 

to  a  quick  and  sure  death  at  the  bottom 

of  the  canyon.     In  this  manner  we  lost 

all  our  food  but  the  cargo  of  beans,  the 

mule     laden .  with     this     staple     having 

escaped  the  common  fate.     Owing  to  the 

low  temperature  of  boiling  water  at  that 

altitude — we    were    then    nine    thousand 

feet  above  sea  level — it  required  ten  to 

twelve  hours  to  cook  beans  thoroughly. 

As  we  had  neither  time  nor  fuel  we  were 

forced  to  exist  on  half-raw  beans  for  five 

days.     I  use  the  word  "exist"  advisedly ; 

anyone  who  has  tried  it  will  testify  that 

to  subsist  upon  raw  beans  is  certainly  not 

living. 

Some  days  later  we  reached  the  zone 
of  lichens.     The  rocks  and  small  stunted 
trees  covered  with  heavy  gray  moss  gave 
a  depressingly  doleful  appearance  to  the 
landscape.     The   warm   air   rising    from 
the  ticrra  caliente  to  the  east  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold  of  the  altitudes, 
caused    a    thick    fog    to    envelop    every- 
thing, and  a  light  misty  rain  fell  without  cessation.     The  mule  on 
which  my  blankets  were  packed  had  a  considerate  little  habit  of 
lying  down  and  rolling  over  in  every  stream  to  which  we  came, 
consequently  I  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  dry  bed  but  six  nights 


Photo    by    Mr.    Ague 
An  Indian  maiden  presented  the  author  with  a 
plate   of   spider   monkey   stew.      It   was   tender, 
like  young  pig,  and  very  oily 


of  the  first  thirty  of  the  trip ;  still,  fatigue  is  a  good  sedative. 
The  hospitality  of  the  natives  is  superabundant.  We  reached 
an  Indian's  hut  one  evening.  The  man  was  away  hunting.  His 
wife  came  to  the'  door  and  cordially  welcomed  us.  The  innate 
courtesy  of  the  Latin-Americans,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  is 
omnipresent.  You  come  to  them  a 
stranger ;  you  are  immediately  trusted 
and  welcomed.  It  is  always,  "Adelante, 
Senor;  mi  casa  es  suyo."  "Please  enter, 
sir;  my  house  is  yours."  In  a  short  time 
they  serve  you  coffee  and  whatever  they 
happen  to  have  to  eat,  even  though  it  is 
their  last  bit  of  food.  Should  you  offer 
payment,  they  reply  that  the  honor  of 
your  presence  more  than  repays  them  for 
anything  they  have  done. 

On  October  fifth,  our  barometer  reg- 
istering an  elevation  of  three  thousand 
feet,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
jungle  proper  and  camped  in  a  small  open 
space.  As  we  climbed  into  our  blankets 
we  could  hear  the  large,  black  monkeys 
barking.  The  noise  they  make  is  more 
a  roar  than  a  bark,  and  can  be  heard 
nearly  a  mile.  At  this  camp  we  had 
our  first  experience  with  a  jaguar. 
Although  this  animal  is  called  a  tigre  or 
tiger  throughout  South  America,  it  is 
really  the  jaguar  or  felis  onca.  About 
midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the  tent 
falling  upon  me  and  a  tremendous  com- 
motion among  the  mules  which  had  run 
over  the  guy  ropes  in  their  stampede. 
Crawling  out,  closely  followed  by  Dillon 
and  Sanchez,  we  found  the  porteros  cow- 
ering at.  the  entrance  to  the  tent.  One 
of  them,  his  voice  trembling  with  fear, 
cried  ;  "Look  out !  Tigers  !"  The  night 
was  of  Cimmerian  darkness  and  the 
camp-fire  immediately  in  front  of  the 
tent  had  burned  down  to  a  few  live  coals. 
Dillon  threw  an  armful  of  dried  palm  leaves  on  the  fire.  A  dense 
smoke  arose  for  a  few  tense  moments  and  then  burst  into  flame. 
We  were  gazing  toward  the  jungle  and  as  the  fire  flared  up,  bril- 
liantly illuminating  the  surroundings,  we  saw  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  the  South  American 
jaguar  standing  motionless  not 
twenty  paces  distant.  We  fired 
simultaneously.  The  jaguar  gave 
one  bound  into  the  jungle  and 
all  was  still.  Lighting  a  couple 
of  lanterns,  we  cautiously  began 
a  local  exploring  expedition. 
About  thirty  feet  from  where  he 
had  been  standing  when  shot  we 
found    the    jaguar    dead.       He 
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"We  found  several  villages  of  savage  Indians.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  of  Bolivia  are  divided  into  two  general  classes — the  tribes 
such  as  Aymaras  and  Taeanas,  who  are  to  some  extent  civilized,  and  the  great  body  of  savage  Indians  composed  of  many  separate  tribes  whs  wear 
no  clothes,  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows  and  about  whom  very  little  is  known.     .     .     .     They  considered  us  great  curiosities.     .     .     .     Their  canoe  is 
made  from  a  single  piece  of  bark  stripped  from  a  large  tree."     Bolivia  covers  an  area  almost  three  times  that  of  Texas,  there- 
fore the  extensive  wanderings  of  the  prospectors  cover  only  a  small  space  on  the  map  to  the  right 
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measured  eight  feet  from  tip  to 
tip  and  showed  ten  wounds,  two 
shots  having  passed  through  the 
heart.  Each  of  us  mentally  laid 
claim  to  the  two  hullets  that  had 
extinguished  the  vital  spark.  We 
served  jaguar  steak  for  breakfast 
next  morning,  a  dish  which  I  did 
not  relish  but  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  porteros.  Dillon 
remarked  that  he  would  much 
prefer  to  eat  plain  cat.  This 
was  the  first  game  we  had  on 
the  trip,  with  the  exception  of 
some  pcrdiccs — closely  resem- 
bling the  partridge  of  the  United 
States. 

Next  morning  we  broke  camp 
at  daylight,  as  usual,  and  pro- 
ceeded over  a  trail  growing 
steadily  worse.  The  jungle  be- 
gan here  in  earnest,  and  as  the 
rainy  season  was  on,  the  mud  at 
times  was  boot-top  deep.  The 
interlaced  bamboos  and  vines 
compelled  us  to  slowly  cut  our 
way  with  machetes.  We  lost  two 
more  mules  over  the  trail,  but 
fortunately  were  able  to  recover 
the  cargoes.  One  mule  went 
over  the  edge,  fell  some  forty 
feet  and  transfixed  himself  on  a 
large  bamboo  which  passed 
through  his  body  and  held  him 

suspended  in  the  air  in  an  upright  position.  I  mercifully  ended 
his  suffering  with  a  bullet,  and  cutting  down  the  bamboo  recovered 
the  cargo  and  pack  saddle. 

The  hardships  were  beginning  to  tell  on  men  and  animals ;  the 
downpour  of  rain  kept  our  clothes  and  blankets  drenched  and  we 
were  in  anything  but  a  comfortable  state. 

The  endurance  of  the  porteros  was   remarkable,   apparently 
induced  by  the  continual  chewing  of  leaves  of  the  coca  bush.     It 
is  a  habit  universal  among  the  Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and 
an  Indian  courier  can  make  fifty  miles  a  day  without  food  when 
provided  with  his  favorite  stimulant.     They  carry  a  small  bag  of 
these  leaves  swung  from  their  belts  and  a  little  horn  cup  of  ashes 
which  they  mix  with  the  leaves  while  chewing  them.     I  was  so 
exhausted  that  I  essayed  a  trial  of  this  wonderful  herb.     Getting 
a  handful  from  one  of  the  Indians,  I  proceeded  to  initiate  myself. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  change  was  remarkable.     All  trace  of 
hunger  had  disappeared,  the  last  vestige  of  fatigue  was  gone  and 
I  felt  as  though  I  could  walk  on  indefinitely.     I  continued  eating 
the  coca  for  ten  days  and  experienced  no  ill  effects,  no  reaction- 
ary period  of  lassitude 
as  I  had  feared.     The 
leaves    have    a    rather 
bitter    taste    and    stain 
the  teeth  a  light  green. 
The  Indians  claim  that 
they    are    fatal    unless 
mixed    with    the    ash, 
which  is  made  from  the 
bloom  of   the  lotus   or 
orchid.     Just  how  true 
this  is  I  do  not  know, 
nor  did   I  care  to  ex- 
periment   in    order    to 
test  its  truth  or  fallacy. 

We  came  to  numer- 
ous streams.  Some 
could  be  forded,  a  1  - 
though  the  quicksand, 
which  nearly  always 
existed,  caused  us  great 
trouble  in  extricating 
the  mules.  Others 
were  so  large  and  the 
current  so  swift  that 
we  were  compelled   to 


One  must  patronize  shank's  mare  in  La  Paz  as  the  steep    streets    are    paved    with    small,    round,    slippery 

cobblestones  picked  from  the  river  bed.     Fete  days  are   elaborately    celebrated    with    bazaars    and    outdoor 

festivals  and  the  streets  arc  filled  with  a  motley  throng,  many  from  the  country.     Life  in  La  Paz  proceeds 

happily,  undisturbed  by  the  four  hundred  authenticated    volcanoes   that   overlook   the   city 

from  the  western  mountain  ranges 

build  rafts  on  which  we  transported  the  cargoes,  allowing  the 
mules  to  swim. 

We  now  entered  the  fever  zone.  The  head  portero  was  taken 
violently  ill  and  had  to  be  tied  across  the  back  of  a  mule.  The 
following  day  two  more  porteros  and  Sanchez  were  down  with 
the  fever.  Our  progress  became  slower  and  slower.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  with  heavy  rains  each  day,  and  we 
began  to  suffer  from  the  mosquitoes  and  gnats  which  amounted 
almost  to  a  plague.  1  shot  a  red  deer  and  Dillon  killed  two  wild 
turkeys,  which  gave  us  much  needed  fresh  meat. 

A  few  days  later  we  made  camp  early  in  the  afternoon  and  I 
went  in  search  of  game.  I  heard  the  grunts  of  a  herd  of  pec- 
caries, and  cautiously  approaching  saw  a  group  of  five  feeding  on 
palm  nuts.  Just  as  I  raised  my  rifle  there  was  a  slight  rustle  in 
the  bushes  to  my  right,  and  looking  in  that  direction  I  saw  a 
jaguar  stealthily  approaching  the  peccaries.  The  jaguar  was  so 
intent  on  his  prey  that  he  had  not  as  yet  discovered  me.  Taking 
careful  aim,  I  fired.  I  was  using  a  Manlicher-Schoenaur  rifle 
with  a  spitzer  bullet  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces  it  almost 

blew  off  his  entire 
head.  He  was  about 
six  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
At  the  sound  of  the 
shot  the  peccaries 
scampered  away  and  I 
found  no  more  that 
day. 

We  saw  a  great 
m  any  black  spider 
monkeys  with  their 
-mall  bodies  and  enor- 
mous long  legs  and 
tails;  also  marmosets 
not  much  larger  than 
squirrels.  We  killed  a 
number  for  the  por- 
teros who  considered 
them  a  great  delicacy. 
We  shot  them  with  the 
full  jacketed  bullets 
and  when  we  made  a 
clean  kill,  which  was 
more  or  less  difficult  as 
they  were  never  still,  it 
was  excellent  sport ;  but 
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Mules  and  llamas  are  used  in  Bolivia  rather  than  horses,  for  both  pack  and  saddle, 

the  mountain  roads  being  mere  mule-tracks  hewn  out  of  the  rock.    Often  the  traveler 

prefers  to  dismount  and  trust  to  his  own  legs  and  wits  on  the 

incredibly  steep  and  terrible  grades 
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At  this  typical   Indian   restaurant   can  be  bought  such   delicacies   as 

cakes  made  of  frozen  potato  meal,  monkey  stew  and  a  variety 

of  hot  tropical  dishes  highly  seasoned 


The  better-class   Indians  are  Cholas — half-breeds — some  of  whom  are 

wealthy  and  cultured.     It  is  said  that  in  the  Cholos  rests  the 

future  of  Bolivia 


"We  pitched  a  permanent  camp  in  the  small  Indian  village  from  which 

we  went  on  various  expeditions.    .     .     .    We  were  able  to  obtain  all 

the  wild  rice,  oranges,  pineapples  and  bananas  we  wanted" 


when  we  bungled  the  shot  and  only  wounded,  the  sight  ensuing 
was  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  Dropping  to  the  ground,  they  would 
cry  out  like  children  and  grasping  leaves  or  twigs  attempt  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound.  They  would  not  run 
away  but  stand  as  you  approached,  with  a  look  of  agony  and 
human  pleading  in  their  eyes  as  though  confident  you  were  coming 
to  their  assistance.  It  required  a  heart  of  stone  to  draw  a  pistol 
and  put  an  end  to  their  pain.  After  two  such  experiences  I  gave 
it  up  as  a  poor  proposition  and  shot  no  more  on  the  entire  trip. 
As  an  experiment  I  ate  some  of  the  meat  roasted.  It  is  tender, 
tastes  somewhat  like  young  pig  and  is  very  oily. 

We  gradually  passed  through  the  foothills,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  eighteenth,  one  of  the  few  clear  days  thus  far,  as 
we  came  out  of  the  timber  and  looked  eastward  a  clear  level  pampa 
or  plain  lay  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  traveled 
over  this  pampa  for  two  days.  It  was  covered  with  tall  grass, 
at  intervals  dotted  with  islands  or  oases  from  an  acre  to  thirty  or 
forty  in  area.  These  islands  were  composed  mostly  of  palm 
trees  and  wild  pineapple  bushes,  and,  owing  to  the  density  and 
character  of  the  vegetation,  difficult  to  penetrate.  They  were  a 
beautiful  sight,  with  palm  leaves  waving  in  the  breeze  while  the 
tropical  sun  beat  fiercely  down.  In  one  we  found  a  cool  bubbling 
spring  and  replenished  our  canteens.  We  noticed  many  jaguar, 
deer,  peccary  and  turkey  tracks  around  the  spring,  but  saw  no 
game.  Scattered  over  the  pampa  were  numerous  huge  ant  hills 
resembling  giant  beehives,  in  some  cases  fully  fifteen  feet  high  and 
fifty  in  diameter. 

We  came  to  a  small  Indian  village  October  twentieth  and 
pitched  a  permanent  camp  from  which  we  went  on  various  expe- 
ditions in  different  directions.  Sanchez  and  the  porteros  had  by 
this  time  recovered  from  the  fever,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest 
we  sent  them  back  to  La  Paz  with  dispatches. 

We  now  had  but  ten  of  the  original  twenty  mules  with  which 
we  had  started,  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  had  been 
overcome  by  the  heat,  having  gone  over  the  trail.  We  were  able  to 
obtain  all  the  wild  rice,  oranges,  pineapples  and  bananas  we 
wanted.  The  oranges  and  pineapples  were  delicious,  but  the 
bananas  were  in  reality  plantains  and  not  good  to  eat  unless 
cooked.  The  Indians  bake  them  in  hot  ashes.  There  was  a 
variety  of  banana  however,  which  we  obtained  at  different  times, 
that  is  most  palatable  eaten  raw.  It  is  very  small,  not  over  three 
inches  long,  and  sweet  and  tender. 

The  village  was  inhabited  by  the  Tacana  Indians.  The  men 
were  magnificent  specimens  with  broad,  deep  chests  and  small 
waists  and  hips.  The  women  were  comely  of  face  and  possessed 
of  lithe,  perfectly  developed  figures  which  women  of  our  higher 
civilization  might  envy.  These  were  the  first  Indians  we  found 
who  transported  their  burdens  on  their  heads,  which  probably 
accounted  for  their  erect,  graceful  carriage.  The  women  would 
come  down  to  the  river  and  calmly  bathe  before  us,  with  a  native 
insouciance  that  was  surprising  to  say  the  least.  We  received 
every  courtesy  and  consideration  from  these  people  and  they  vied 
with  each  other  to  make  our  stay  in  the  village  pleasant. 

In  this  village  we  found  a  lone  white  man  whose  name,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I  shall  not  divulge.  He  was  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, having  held  up  and  robbed,  single-handed,  a  paymaster's  pack 
train  on  its  way  to  the  mines,  although  it  was  guarded  by  twenty 


Dillon   replaces  the  shoe  on   a  mule   while   Sanchez   prepares   a  wild 

turkey  for  supper.     The  cart  in  the  background  is  of  solid  rosewood. 

Mahogany  and  rosewood  are  common  in  the  Bolivian  forests 


Mt.    Illampu,    or    Sorata,    shows    its    perpetually    snow-capped    head 

through   evanescent   fire  reflected   from   the  wonderful  sunsets  which 

play  their  prismatic  colors  on  the  mighty  crags  of  the  Andes 
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Very   little   is   known   of  the   savage   tribes   of   Bolivia   Indians.     The 

author  and  his  friends  were  warned  of  their  ferocity,  but  found  them 

merely  curious  and  childishly  interested  in  mirrors,  beads  and  brass 

rings.    Their  intoxicant  is  made  of  maize,  which  is 

masticated  by  the  old  folks 


soldiers.  After  years  spent  among  the  Indians  he  was  overjoyed 
at  finding  someone  who  spoke  English,  and  rendered  us  valuable 
assistance  in  many  ways.  It  was  most  pathetic  to  hear  him  say 
he  never  intended  returning  to  civilization,  but  expected  to  live 
and  die  in  the  village.  Certainly  the  years  spent  with  those  semi- 
savages  had  expiated  his  crime. 

A\  e  penetrated  the  swamps  and  jungles  surrounding  the 
pampas  and  saw  many  egrets,  parrots  and  cockatoos,  in  addition 
to  thousands  of  other  gaudily-plumaged  birds.  When  the  sun 
shone,  the  air  would  be  filled  with  myriads  of  butterflies  of  every 
imaginable  color.  There  were  many  varieties  of  beautiful  orchids 
growing  from  the  trunks  of  trees ;  one  of  a  dark  gray  color,  almost 
black,  was  particularly  exquisite  and  very  rare. 

We  found  several  villages  of  savage  Indians.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Indians  of  Bolivia  are  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes :  the  tribes  such  as  the  Amaras  and  Tacanas,  who  are 
to  some  extent  civilized,  and  the  great  body  of  savage  Indians, 
composed  of  many  separate  tribes,  who  wear  no  clothes,  hunt 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  about  whom  very  little  is  known.  The 
bow  used  by  these  latter,  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  requiring 
great  effort  to  bend,  is  made  of  heavy,  black  palm  wood  and  the 
bowstring  is  plaited  from  the  shredded  bark  of  a  tree.  We  tested 
the  strength  of  one  of  these  strings  and  it  easily  bore  the  weight 
of  two  men.  The  arrows  are  of  hollow  reeds  about  five  feet 
long,  with  different  heads  for  different  purposes,  and  spirally 
arranged  feathers  at  one  end  which  give  them  a  whirling,  straight 
motion  in  flight.  The  battle  arrows  have  poisoned  heads  of 
bamboo  and  the  method  of  poisoning  these  heads  is  unusual.  A 
number  of  broad,  sharp,  bamboo  slivers  are  embedded  in  a  ripe 
pineapple,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  sun  and  allowed  to  thor- 
oughly decay.  These  slivers,  which  have  absorbed  the  deadly 
ptomaines  from  the  pineapple,  are  then  dried  and  attached  to  the 
arrows.  We  found  one  tribe  that  poisoned  its  arrows  by  boiling 
down  strychnine  berries  and  soaking  the  bamboo  slivers  in  this 
concentrated  solution.  The  Indian's  aim  with  these  bows  is  very 
accurate  and  deadly  up  to  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  Although, 
before  leaving  La  Paz.  we  had  been  warned  of  the  ferocity  and 
torturing  proclivities  of  these  savages,  we  received  from  them 
only  the  kindest  treatment.  They  considered  us  great  curiosities 
and  our  rifles  magic  weapons,  trying  diligently  by  every  means  to 
obtain  one  from  us.  They  could  not  understand  that  the  guns 
Avould  be  useless  once  the  ammunition  had  given  out.  We  traded 
them  brass  rings,  small  mirrors  and  beads  for  bows  and  arrows. 
bamboo  spears,  stone  battle  axes  and  so  forth.  Their  skin  is 
orange  color,  they  have  no  beards  and  their  hair  is  heavy,  straight 
and  black,  with  the  exception  of  one  tribe  which  has  black  skin 
and  kinky  hair. 

At  our  permanent  camp — and  this  had  happened  before — the 
mules  were  greatlv  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  vampire  bats. 
There  was  a  full  moon  at  this  time  and  I  was  able  to  observe  the 


Indians  living  on  the  shores  or  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca  spend  a  great 

part  of  their  time  in  their  reed  boats.     Titicaca,  the  highest   navigable 

.sheet  of  water  in  the  world,  is  very  deep  and  is  as  large  as 

Rhode  Kland  and  Connecticut  combined 

operation.     The  bat,  which  measure--  about  two  feet  from  tip  to 
tip  of  wings,  suck-  the  bl<  od  of  animals  in  very  much  the  same 
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The  Tacana  housewife 
crushes  palm  nuts  with 
a  stone  to  extract 
cooking  oil.  She  is 
comely  and  perfect  of 


figure,  and  bathes  in 
the  river  with  less 
show  of  modesty  than 
the  famous  "Septem- 
ber  Morn" 


manner  that  a  humming  bird  attacks  a  blossom.  The  wound 
it  makes  bleeds  profusely  and  leaves  a  stream  of  clotted  blood 
down  the  animal's  side.  The  animal  seems  to  feel  no  pain  and 
makes  no  effort  to  protect  himself. 

There  were  a  number  of  small  swift  streams  crossing  the 
pampas,  heavily  timbered  on  each  bank  for  about  a  mile  back. 
We  were  anxious  to  find  one  that  was  navigable  to  the  Beni 
River  to  the  east  of  us-,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Madeira  River 
which  flows  into  the  Amazon.  Being  unable  to  obtain 
accurate  information  as  to  any  of  these  streams,  we  de- 
cided to  build  a  canoe  and  start  down  the  largest  of  them. 
The  Indians  strongly  advised  against  this  course,  saying 
that  the  rapids  which  the  river  surely  contained  would 
wreck  our  boat  and  we  would  perish ;  and  although  we 
offered  every  inducement  we  could  not  get  any  of  them 
to  accompany  us.     However,  we  persisted  in  our  plan. 

Transferring  our  camp  to  the  river  bank  and  felling 
a  mahogany  tree  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  we  hewed 
out  a  canoe  with  our  axes.  We  found  a  bee-tree  from 
which  we  obtained  beeswax  and  caulked  the  boat.  It  was 
completed  in  four  days,  measured  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
inside  depth  two  feet,  width  three  feet.  It  must  have 
weighed  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

On  the  morning  of  November  tenth  the  good  ship 
was  launched  and  christened,  minus  the  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. We  placed  aboard  some  personal  luggage,  two 
axes  and  machetes,  rifles  and  ammunition,  a  small  tent 
and  thirty  days'  rations  of  wild  rice;  and  bidding  good- 
bye to  the  engineers,  whom  we  left  behind  to  make  some 
surveys  and  return  to  La  Paz,  we  pushed  off  and  were 
rapidly  whirled  downstream. 

We  had  proceeded  less  than  a'  mile  when  our  troubles 
began.     We  came  to  a  tree,  some  two  feet  in  diameter, 
fallen  across  the  stream,  which  we  were  forced  to  cut. 
It  is  no  child's  play  to  stand  in  a  terrific  current  of  water  waist 
deep,  and  chop  trees  of  such  hard  wood  that  each  blow  of  the 
ax  makes  only  the  slightest  impression.     From  there  conditions 
grew  worse;  more  trees  with  heavy  accumulations  of  drift;  sub- 


merged logs  over  which  the  boat  had  to  be  lifted,  the  entire  cargo 
being  first  transferred  to  the  bank.  The  next  day  we  shot  one 
fall  about  six  feet  high  and  another  about  four,  with  two  miles 
of  rapids  between  which  possessed  the  speed  of  an  express  train. 
On  the  largest  of  the  falls,  as  the  bow  of  the  boat 
went  over  and  dipped,  a  ledge  of  rock  caught  the 
keel  amidship.  For  several  exciting  moments  it 
hung  there  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  then 
with  a  splash  it  shot  into  the  pool  below,  cap- 
sizing and  throwing  us  into  the  water.  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  came  to  an  accumulation  of  logs 
and  drift,  completely  blocking  our  passage.  We 
tied  up  the  boat  and,  climbing  upon  the  drift, 
made  a  reconnaissance.  The  log  jam  was  found 
to  be  over  a  mile  long  and  absolutely  impassable. 
Making  camp  on  the  bank,  we  held  a  council  of 
war.  The  situation  was  indeed  grave.  We 
roughly  estimated  we  had  come  fifty  miles 
northeast.  To  go  back  up  the  river  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  make  any  headway  against  the  strong  current,  not  to 
mention  the  falls  and  rapids.  To  cut  our  way  back  through 
the  jungle  was  equally  impossible,  because  we  never  could 
have  found  the  Indian  village  nor  progressed  over  a  mile 
a  day.  We  decided  on  an  attempt  to  portage  the  boat  over- 
land around  the  log  drift.  Cutting  down  a  tree,  we  used  a 
right-angle  fork  to  construct  a  windlass.     After  many  attempts 


The  llama's  wool  is  spun,  woven  and  dyed  for  clothing,  and  when  his  hauling  days  are 

over,  his  bones  make  musical  instruments,  his  flesh  forms  a  favorite  Indian  dish  and  his 

skin  makes  bags.    This  useful  beast  of  burden,  the  express  train  of  the 

Andes,  is  generally  venerated  by  the  Indians 


"We  came  to  places  where  the  mules  would  toboggan  down  smooth  faces  of  rock 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  or  where  we  were  forced  to  rig  slings  and  pull  them  up  a 
like  distance.     .     .     .     The  mule  on  which  my  blankets  were  packed  had  a  con- 
siderate little  habit  of  lying  down  and  rolling  over  in  every  stream  to 
which  we  came.    .     .     ." 


we  found  the  rope  would  not  stand  the  strain  of  pulling  the  boat 
up  the  eight-foot  bank  although  we  had  arranged  an  incline  of 
poles  smeared  with  mud.  The  tenth  time  the  rope  parted,  we 
gave  that  solution  up  as  hopeless.  We  made  diligent  search  for 
trees  suitable  for  building  a  raft  below  the  drift, 
but  could  discover  nothing  except  hardwood 
which  either  sank  or  barely  floated  its  own 
weight.  There  is  only  one  wood  which  the  In- 
dians of  the  Amazon  Basin  use  to  build  their 
balsas,  called  the  balsa  wood.  It  is  a  light,  soft 
wood  that  requires  ten  days'  drying  before  being 
placed  in  the  water,  and  we  found  not  a  single 
tree  of  this.  One,  and  only  one,  course  re- 
mained, and  that  was  a  forlorn  hope,  to  strike 
out  by  land  due  east,  trusting  to  hold  out  until 
we  reached  the  Beni  River  which  flows  almost 
due  north.  We  calculated  from  the  charts  we  had, 
which  were  the  best  obtainable,  that  we  were  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  that  river.  We 
afterwards  found  we  were  over  sixty  miles  away, 
the  charts  being  wofully  inaccurate.  We  esti- 
mated we  could  make  half  a  mile  a  day,  cutting 
every  foot  of  the  way  through  a  dense  jungle. 
But  should  we  ever  reach  the  Beni,  what  then? 
There  is  no  navigation  on  it. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ACQUIRING     A     TASTE     FOR     ARIZONA   % 


Strange  Contrasts  in  the  Precocious  Baby  Stale    -Bter 
nal  Mountain  Snows  and  Scorching  Plains — Mysterious 
Prehistoric   Ruins  and  Cosmopolitan    Towns — Arizona 
Prison    Reform    System    the    Cynosure    of    the    States 

By  Frederick  Simpich 
Photographs  by  the  Author  and   Others 
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to    the   saddle 


I 


The  Indian  with  the  "Lincoln 
head" 


isn't  old  enough 


N  Arizona  nobody  asks 
whether  your  ancestors 
were  caught  in  the  jam  on  the 
Mayflower  or  where  you  tended 
bar  back  east.  In  fact,  west  of 
Tombstone,  "Mind  your  own 
business"  is  a  sort  of  eleventh 
commandment. 

They  tell  of  a  barber,  new 
to  the  country,  who  was  shav- 
ing a  prospector  at  Tucson. 
"Smith,''  queried  the  hirsute 
reaper  with  easy  familiarity, 
"what  was  your  real  name  back 
\  I  in  Iowa?" 

/  "Mister     Smith,"     growled 

v     M  the  man  in  the  chair.     Then — 

only  the  diligent  scrape  of  whis- 
kers at  harvest  time. 

Arizona  is  Uncle  Sam's 
baby  State,  of  course,  and  it 
to  boast  of  many  traditions;  as  yet  it  has  no 
"past"  at  all — unless  you're  tactless  enough  to  drag  in  the  wild 
and  woolly  record  of  its  territorial  days.  Its  only  "old  families" 
are  the  Pimas  and  Apaches.  Yet  the  very  name  Arizona  is  one 
for  playwrights  and  movie-men  to  conjure  with — a  romantic  name 
that  hints  at  love  and 
border  adventure  and  a 
psychology  all  its  own. 

Once  I  was  listen- 
ing to  a  comedian  on  a 
Texas  orpheum  circuit. 
"Arizona's  a  condition, 
not  a  place,''  he 
croaked.  Of  course  the 
"  longhorn  "  audience 
bawled  its  joy  even 
though  i  t  suspected 
that  next  week  i  n 
Phoenix  this  actor 
would  say  the  same 
thing  about  Texas. 

But  the  jester  was 
right  at  that.  Arizona 
is  a  condition  and  a 
singularly  healthy  one, 
too ;  a  condition  0  f 
amazing  progress  and 
opulence,  turning  des- 
erts into  rich  farms, 
spawning  copper  mil- 
lionaires over  night. 
When  "United  Verde" 
went  from  fifty  cents 
to  forty  dollars  it  left 
an  army  of  new  houses, 
twin  sixes  and  fat  bank 
accounts  in  its  wake. 

Nor  is  Arizona  really  a  "place."  It's  more  of  an  empty  space 
on  the  map  dotted  with  places  here  and  there— wonderful  places, 
but  so  far  apart ! — not  knit  together  with  interurbans,  strings  of 
small  towns  or  thick-settled  communities  as  in  Indiana  or  New 
England.  The  man  was  right  who  said  that  you  could  look 
further  and  see  less  in  Arizona  than  anywhere  on  earth. 


with  the  songs  of  birds- 


can   duplicate   Arizona's   wondrously   sculptured    and    painted    Grand    Canyon, 

which  was  discovered  in  1540  by  one  of  Coronado's  captains.     The  main  canyon  is  ten 

miles  wide;  the  Colorado  River,  running  through  an  inner  chasm  of  solid  granite,  has 

many  dangerous  rapids.     The  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  comprises 

a  tract  of  806,400  acres 


If  you  doubt  that  these  places  in  Arizona  are  far  apart,  just 
run  out  of  gasoline  or  break  down,  say,  in  July,  on  the  desert 
motor  trail  between  Tucson  and  Phoenix. 

I  like  Arizona  now.  But  it's  an  acquired  taste  and  you  don't  ac 
quire  it  till  you  get  away  from  the  railways,  away  from  the  "regions 
that  God  forgot,"  and  back  into  the  beauties  of  the  silvered,  hazy 
hills.    Trout  streams  and  scenery  can't  tempt  a  railroad  builder,  so 
the  trains  stick  to  flat  dusty  deserts,  following  the  easy  grades. 

Lately  I  helped  coax  along  a  hectic  old  Buick,  kicking  it  uphill 
and  chasing  it  down,  over  two  thousand  magic  miles  of  scenic 
Arizona.  We  went  in  at  the  back  gate,  as  it  were,  to  see  Arizona 
at  her  housework.  We  dodged  most  of  the  tourist  haunts  and 
sought  out  the  strange  old  nooks  and  crannies  of  Arizona,  the 
quaint  and  crude,  the  new  and  vigorous.  We  went  up  one  side 
of  the  state  and  down  the  other,  getting  a  "cross  section"  im- 
pression of  the  country  and  the  people — and  what  a  State  of  con- 
trasts, sharp  and  startling!  Contrasts  between  wilderness  and 
fertile  farms ;  between  hot,  scorching  sea-level  Yuma  plains  and 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  White  Mountains ;  between  cosmopolitan 
Phoenix  and  the  primitive  lives  of  lonely  trappers  in  the  heart 
of  the  little-known  Apache  country. 

But  I  repeat;  if  you  would  acquire  a  taste  for  Arizona  get  off 
the  grimy  observation  car  and  grab  a  motor  or  a  mule — and  trek ! 
Trek  for  the  forest  primeval,  the  snow-cold  streams,  for  the  high, 
sweet  valleys  choked  with  verdure,  fruits  and  flowers  and  alive 

familiar  birds  whose  notes  you  knew  in 
childhood. 

Working  up  a  trout 
stream  in  Oak  Creek 
Canyon  I  overtook  an 
excited,  barefoot  boy 
in  the  water  to  his  mid- 
dle. With  a  crude 
green  switch  for  a  pole, 
a  twine  line  and  a  hook 
baited  with  a  worm,  he 
was  coaxing  fish  from 
a  foamy  pool  below  a 
shady  waterfall. 

"Biting?"  I  queried. 
"Sufferin'  centi- 
pedes, yes !  So  hungry 
you  got  to  hide  behind 
a  tree  to  bait  your 
hook,"  he  whispered. 
And  he  showed  me  a 
basketful. 

1  meant  what  I  said 
about  there  being  no 
.  old  families.  There  are 
plenty  of  old-timers, 
s  u  r  vivors  of  the 
Apache  raids  of  the 
80's,  but  they  were  not 
born  in  Arizona.  The 
natives  are  nearly  all  of 
the  present  generation, 
and  outside  of  the  movies  and  fiction  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
such  person  as  "a  typical  Arizonian."  These  people  are  from 
everywhere.  New  York's  "east  side"  is  no  more  of  a  racial 
scramble  than  the  Saturday  night  crowds  in  Miami  or  Bisbee : 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Cornishmen,  Mexicans,  Indians,  Italians — a 
linguistic  uproad  beside  which  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel 
tower  was  restrained  and  modified  speech.     These  are  the  work- 
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Stripes  and  the  ball  and  chain  are  no  more  in  Arizona.      The   Tombstone    Highway    ought   to    rival   the 
famous  Appian  way,  built  with  the  tears  and  sweat  of  slaves,  for  this  new  road  is  constructed  under  a 
free  sky  and  Governor  Hunt's  new  Prison  Labor  Honor  System 


men  in  the  mines,  of  course.  The  pure  American  element  also 
has  invaded  Arizona  in  late  years  by  the  thousands,  and  the 
mark  of  their  effort  and  money  is  on  the  land.  Fifteen  years 
ago  horned  toads  were  dodging  coyotes  where  Douglas  now  hums 
and  roars  and  makes  copper  and  probably  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  its  twelve  thousand  people  were  not  in  Arizona  a  decade  ago. 
Ajo,  too,  is  a  new,  busy  town,  typical  of  Arizona's  magic  growth. 
With  the  new  State  have  come  new  ideas  and  new  experiments. 
The  whole  nation  is  watching  Arizona's  effort  at  prison  reform. 

Spinning  over  the  scenic,  mile-high  Tombstone  trail  west  of 
Bisbee  we  overtook  a  workman  afoot  with  pick,  coat  and  dinner 
pail.  "We'll  give  him  a  lift  to  town,"  said  my  companion  slowing 
down.     But  the  man  wouldn't  get  in. 

"No,  thanks,"  he  grinned.  "I  got  a  dinner  date  down  there 
in  the  canyon."  We  looked  and  saw  a  pleasant  camp,  white  tents 
set  among  green  scrub  oaks,  blue  smoke  curling  up ;  we  smelt 
bacon  frying. 

"I'm  a  guest  of  Arizona  for  twenty  years.  Been  fixing  up  our 
State  road  a  little.  Some  trail,  eh?  Best  in  the  West!"  And 
he  sauntered  down  to  the  convict  camp  whistling. 

There  are  people  who  don't  like  Governor  Hunt's  honor 
system.  Some  of  his  honor  men 
have  broken  their  parole  and  run 
away,  but  the  papers  don't  print 
anything  about  those  who  have 
come  back  and  made  good — that 
would  not  be  news.  Criminolo- 
gists and  political  factions  in  the 
State  differ  widely  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Governor's  reform  plan. 
If  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  story 
of  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
One  Arizona' element,  however,  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  new 
idea- — the  men  behind  the  bars. 

Beyond  Fort  Huachucha  we 
stopped  for  water  at  a  neat  ranch 
house.  Apricot  trees  hung  heavy 
with  fruit,  a  skirmish  line  of  fine 
turkeys  was  making  a  grasshopper 
drive  in  the  barley  stubble ;  tanned 
and  husky,  a  handsome  woman  in 
overalls  was  hitching  a  mule-team 
to  a  disc  plow. 

"Husband  gone  to  war?"  I 
asked  her,  meaning  to  be  friendly. 

"No,  he's  gone  to  the  dogs," 
she  said  calmly.  "I've  been  wear- 
ing overalls  and  skinning  mules 
for  five  years.  Paid  for  this 
ranch  and  kept  my  kids  in  school." 

Against  these  same  homestead- 
ers the  Arizona  cowman  lifts  his 


voice  in  the  old  familiar  plaint: 
"They're  ruining  the  cow  country, 
cutting  up  the  range  with  fences." 
It's  the  same  old  feud  that  began 
years  ago  in  Kansas  and  then  was 
heard  in  the  Territory  and  in 
Texas — the  feud  between  the  cow- 
man and  the  farmer.  And  here, 
as  everywhere,  the  farmer  must 
eventually  win  out  if  he  has  filed 
on  irrigable  land.  Over  certain 
vast  areas,  however,  where  only 
forage  grasses  can  ever  grow  the 
cowman  will  remain  the  king  and 
Arizona  will  always  be  a  land  of 
beef  and  mutton. 

Sad  statistics  about  the  chang- 
ing ratio  between  men  and  meat- 
bearing  animals  in  the  United 
States  will  never  worry  the  Ari- 
zona folks.  We  stayed  one  night 
at  the  San  Rafael  ranch  near  the 
border  and  in  the  cool,  silvery 
haze  of  desert  dawn  I  looked  from 
my  bedroom  window  and  saw 
armies  of  cattle,  not  the  "hoofs, 
horns  and  tails"  of  a  decade  ago, 
but  sleek,  fat  cattle — Herefords ;  miles  of  'em,  sedate  cows,  dig- 
nified bulls  and  white-faced  calves  leaping  and  frisking — "high- 
tailing it,"  the  cowboys  say.  "We  branded  twelve  thousand  calves 
this  spring,"  a  puncher  told  me.  One  cowman  owns  a  herd  that 
ranges  around  the  margin  of  Roosevelt  Lake.  He  doesn't  ride 
herd  on  horseback  nor  in  a  Ford  but  in  a  motor  boat ! 

If  you  like  to  rob  graves  and  mess  around  in  the  ruined  homes 
of  people  dead  a  thousand  years  or  more,  if  archaeology  charms 
you,  you  don't  have  to  go  way  off  to  Egypt  or  Yucatan  or  Baby- 
lonia. Northern  Arizona  with  its  cliff  dwellers'  ruins,  its  Monte- 
zuma's palace  and  its  miles  of  crumbling  walls — relics  of  mys- 
terious, forgotten  races — offers  a  rich  field. 

Casa  Grande  is  just  such  a  puzzle.  As  solid,  forbidding  and 
inscrutable  now  as  in  1694,  when  the  Jesuit  padre  Kino  discovered 
it  and  reverently  said  a  mass  within  its  ten-foot  walls ;  like  another 
Arch  of  Ctesiphon,  mysterious  as  the  Sphinx,  this  age-old  ruin 
raises  its  battered  head  above  the  Gila  plain.  Arizona  is  young 
as  a  State.  But  she  was  old  and  hoary,  and  ruins  of  cities,  wind- 
torn  and  crumbling,  marked  the  flight  of  lost  races  even  when 
Methuselah  was  a  little  boy,  playing  naked  along  the  Nile,  if  such 
a  thing  is  conceivable. 


Arizona  also  claims  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  modern  man  as  well  as  the  great  monument  of 

God,  the  Canyon.     The  Roosevelt  Dam,  shown  here  as  snapped  from  a  passing  aeroplane,  has  reclaimed 

thousands  of  arid  acres  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  which  now  form  one  of  the  State's  valuable  assets 
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S.  P.  C.  A.,  look  the  other  way!    We  arc  twisting  poor 
steer's  tail  to  make  liini  behave  during  a  roping  con- 
test.     Unlike   friend   mule   the   steer's   hind    [eel 
are  not  as  active  as  his  headgear 


■J<       i 


Hopi    Indians    built    this    village    on    a   lonely    plateau 

rising  above  the  Painted   Desert  of  Northern   Arizona. 

There  it  stands  to-day,   recalling  Dean   Swift's  queer 

"floating    island"    viewed    from    afar.      The    Painted 

Desert,  ever  changing  and  wonderful  in   its  lights 

and  colors  and  cloud  effects,  is  another  of 

Arizona's  matchless  sights 


The  Mogollon  Forest,  covering  almost  as  much  space 

as  the  whole  of  Vermont,  is  one  of  the  largest  timber 

areas  in  the  United  States.     It  is  in  the  region 

known  as  the  Great  Basin  of  Arizona 


Burros  and  men, 
not  angels,  climb 
this  Jacob's  Ladder 
on  Bright  Angel 
Trail.  These  deep 
gullies  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  are  said  to 
have  been  washed 
by  rains  during  the 
period  when  the 
rocks-  first  appeared 
above  the  ocean.  A 
trip  down  the 
Bright  Angel  Trail 
and  back  is  a  day  s 
jaunt.  The  descent 
is  a  somewhat  ter- 
rifying experience 
for  the  uninitiated 
who  have  never 
tried  riding  pony 
or  muleback  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five 
degrees 
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They  say  every  period  of  the  world's  history  since  the  dawn  of 
life  is  shown  in  the  geology  of  ^Arizona.     I  know  a  student  at 
the  University  in  Tucson  who  collected  and  classified  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  geological  specimens. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  min- 
eralized   regions    on    earth.     Here 
and  there  in  the  north  of  the  State 
you    can    drive    for    miles   through 
lonely  stretches  of  sandstone  mesas 
with  scarped  and  pinnacled  buttes 
rising   sometimes   a  thousand   feet. 
Fossils,    ruins,    rocks    and    gorges 
there  are,  and  mountains  that  climb 
to  thirteen  thousand  feet. 

At  Fort  Apache  we  saw  a  field 
meet.  Troopers  and  Apache  scouts 
in  all  manner  of  stunts — riding, 
jumping  and  shooting.  On  the 
reservation  is  a  school  and  every 
Apache  youngster  has  a  comb,  a 
toothbrush  and  a  peg  to  hang  his 
hat  on.  No  trimmings  like  this  for 
Geronimo  in  the  days  when  Crook, 
Miles  &  Co.  were  chasing  him ! 

A  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
was  in  full  swing  at  another  town. 
There  were  races  by  squaws  on  foot 
and  squaws  on  horseback  and  log- 
sawing  contests,  and  roping  and  throwing  and  steer-riding  stunts ; 
better  than  Buffalo  Bill's  show,  for  these  were  amateurs  after  the 
prize  money ! 

Nor  is  shooting  a 
lost  art,  even  though 
two-gun  men  are  most- 
ly in  the  movies  and 
cattle  is  herded  with 
flivvers.  One  local  pa- 
per said,  "Sunday  the 
rifle  club  held  its  regu- 
lar shoot.  Col.  Ros- 
kuge  made  a  remark- 
able score.  At  four 
hundred  yards  he 
placed  five  consecutive 
shots  in  a  five-inch 
bull's  eye,  using  an 
army  Krag.  The  Col- 
onel will  be  seventy- 
three  April  tenth." 

That  item  took  me 
back  thirty  years,  to  the  days  when  'Arizona  Kicker"  yarns  were 
running  in  the  St.  Louis  papers.     Some  of  you  will  remember 
the  famous  gun  which  could  shoot  around  a  corner  or  through  an 


"That  same  Teddy  who  walloped  the  wart  hog  in  Africa  shot 
lions  here  and  went  to  the  Hopi  Snake  dances.     .    .     ." 


Ostriches- 
Arizona. 


elbow  of  stovepipe!    That  gun  would  have  been  useful  in  France! 

They're  resourceful,  these  Arizona  people.     They  tell  of  an 

old-time  justice  of  the  peace  who  once  had  to  hold  court  and  no 

building  was  available,  so  he  held 
it  out-of-doors  under  a  Cottonwood 
tree.  When  the  evidence  was  all 
in  the  jury  withdrew  to  the  shade 
of  another  tree  some  distance  off. 
After  a  perfunctory  deliberation 
they  got  up  and  yelled  "Guilty!" 
and  went  off  home  without  the  for- 
mality of  dismissal.  The  judge 
turned  to  the  prisoner.  "You 
heard  what  they  said,"  he  an- 
nounced. "I  don't  know  whether 
you're  guilty  or  not;  but  I'm  gonna 
soak  you  ninety  days  anyway.  If 
you  are  guilty,  you're  gettin'  off 
durn  easy.  If  you're  not,  it'll  be  a 
good  lesson  anyway  for  some  o' 
these  other  coyotes  here  in  the  audi- 
ence." 

Between  Flagstaff  and  the  Can- 
yon we  ran  through  miles  of 
prairie-dog  towns.  Even  in  the 
hard,  flinty  road  these  industrious 
pests  had  dug  their  holes,  throw- 
ing up  piles  of  gravel  and  dirt. 
"What  a  wonderful  plan,"  proposed  my  partner,  "if  we  could 
organize  these  prairie   dogs   and   use   'em   to   dig   post-holes    or 

potatoes ! ' 

At  El  Tovar  Inn  we 
had  to  battle  manfully 
for  space  to  park  our 
car.  They  tell  me  that 
fifty  to  seventy-five 
motor  parties  a  day  in 
season  go  over  the 
Santa  Fe  trans-conti- 
nental road,  and  they  all 
make  the  side  trip  to 
the  Canyon.  We  saw 
cars  from  Boone, 
Iowa ;  Richmond,  In- 
diana ;  Boston ;  Balti- 
more ;  Alabama ;  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of 
cars  carrying  tents  or 
dragging  camp  trailers. 
Many  stop  for  the 
overtakes  them — if  their 
water-cans  are  full. 

"Yes,  we  get  all  kinds  of  people  here,"  said  an  old  guide  at  the 


IsO^m* 


-the  imported  African  variety — vie  with  the  chicken   and  steer  culture   in 
The  black  birds   are  males  and  the  gray  females.     Dad   Ostrich  stays   in 
o'  nights  and  minds  the  nest  if  there  are  any  eggs  or  chicks.    He  is 
also  a  mormon,  generally  having  seven  wives 


night  beside  the  trail 


wherever  night 


The  Ranger  Training  School  looks  more  like  a  vacation  camp  than  a  serious  institution  of  learning.     Rangers  were  first  organized  during  the  war 
1812.    They  are  a  mixture  of  soldier,  sheriff  and  marshal,  and  woe  to  the  cattle  thief  or  mountain  lion  when  once  a  ranger  is  on  his  trail! 


of 
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Photo  by  Julian  A.  Dimock 
Indians  have  a  symbolic  habit  of  thought  which  they  express  in  unique 
geometric  designs  having  a  distinct  symbolic  meaning.  Their  art  is 
thus  pure  as  well  as  unique,  untouched  by  and  different  from  that  of 
any  other  people.  The  Hopis  of  Oraibi  make  baskets  usually  in  tray 
or  plaque  form,  with  symbols  for  butterflies,  birds 
and  clouds  in  brilliant  dyes 

Canyon  "Fifteen  hundred  a  day  when  business  is  brisk.  For 
ten  years  I  been  chaperonin'  a  mule  train  up  and  down  Bright 
Angel  trail.  It's  no  joke  when  you  get  some  nervous  dame  on  the 
poop  deck  of  a  mule  and  she  keeps  tuggin'  at  him,  tryin'  her  best 
to  make  him  roll  over  a  cliff  when  all  that  mule  wants  is  to  finish 
his  round  trip,  and  get  back  at  his  oats.  Of  course  I  get  the 
earache  listenin'  to  all  the  Ohs  and  Ahs  about  the  scenery.  But 
now  and  then  some  gink  pulls  a  new  one.  I  recall  one  bird, 
from  the  Mississippi  levee  country.  He  walks  out  on  the  point 
at  the  rim  where  you  can  see  the  river  miles  down  below.  'The 
water's  low  this  year,  ain't  it?'  he  asks,  lookin'  at  the  crowd  in 
general.  'Awful  low,'  pipes  up  a  fresh  one  from  Chicago.  'When 
they  have  a  rainy  year  in  Colorado  it  fills  her  full.  Last  time  I 
was  here  they  led  the  mules  out  on  the  front  porch  of  El  Tovar 
Inn  and  let  'em  drink.'  " 

Naturally  they're  outsiders  who  flock  to  the  Canyon,  to  the 
petrified  forest  and  the  cliff  dwellers'  ruins.  Most  Arizonians 
hurry  off  in  hot  weather  to  Los  Angeles  or  the  California  beaches 
Others  never  budge.  A  fat  old  Mormon  farmer  at  Snowflake 
told  me  he  had  not  been  over  the  county  line  in  twenty  years. 
He  didn't  even  reckon  time  by  our  calendar ;  with  him  all  events 
were  either  before  or  after  Roosevelt's  Arizona  hunting  trip.  For 
that  same  Teddy  who  walloped  the  warthog  in  Africa  shot  lions 
here  and  went  to  the  Hopi  Snake  dances. 

They  have  a  sense  of  humor  all  their  own,  have  these  old- 


timer-  in  Arizona.     I!  -  a  clean,  wholesome  I  on 

contact  with  healthy  life  in  the  vast,  open  spai 

"Slim  Hawkes,"  who  was  in  the  country  "before  the  Apaches 
came,"  is  a  prospector.  A  pack  mule's  swinging  tail  ha-  been 
his  compass  for  thirty  years.  lie  had  gophered  prospeel  I 
on  the  map  of  Arizona  till  hU  trail  looks  like  a  shell-pitted 
"ii  the  western  front.  Ik-  hasn't  made  a  fortune,  hut  In-  has  a 
classic  string  of  Arizona  tali-  good  fur  a  night's  lodging  from 
Tombstone  to  Tempe. 

"Yes,  sir,  that  pet  toad  0'  mine  was  sure  smarl  and  friend 
-aid  Slim,     ''ft  was  when  I  was  prospectin'  up  in  the  high  country. 
Every  night  he'd  crawl  oul  of  his  hole  and  hop  up  by  my  tire  to 
keep  warm.     I  named  him  Percy. 

"One  night,  when  we  was  both  sittin'  there  by  the  lire,  up 
crawls  a  big  snake,  a  regular  old  diamond-back,  and  made  a  grab 
for  my  toad.  But  quick  as  a  flash  Percy  picks  up  a  little  stick, 
holdin'  it  crosswise  in  his  mouth,  and  turn-  on  that  snake.  With 
the  stick  in  that  position  he  knowed  the  snake  couldn't  swallow 
him.  And,  believe  me.  that  toad  looked  up  and  winked  at  me  just 
like  a  human.     Away  crawls  Mr.  Snake  ;  no  use.     Smart  toad  ! 

"Well,  at  bed-time  Percy  hops  back  to  his  hole,  lays  his  stick 
down  outside  and  goes  in.  And  after  that,  every  night,  when  he 
comes  out  to  jine  me.  first  thing  he'd  do  would  be  to  pick  up  that 
stick  and  hold  it  cross  ways  in  his  mouth  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
Every  now  and  then  the  snaked  sneak  up,  but  when  he'd  see 
Percy  holding  the  stick  crossways,  he'd  sneak  off  again. 

"Then  one  awful  night  it  happened.  I'd  felt  round  in  the  dark 
to  get  a  stick  to  clean  my  pipe.  And  just  as  I  was  sittin'  down  to 
fire  her  up,  I  hears  a  sad  squeak  and  there  was  the  snake  slidin' 
away  fast,  a  big  lump  in  his  belly  where  Percy  was.  Swallowed 
clean  down  at  one  gulp !  You  see.  when  I  went  to  clean  my  pipe, 
I  got  hold  of  Percy's  stick  by  mistake.     I  sure  felt  bad." 

"Slim"  had  just  been  up  in  the  I  lassayampa  country.  Ari- 
zonians say  that  if  once  you  drink  the  water  from  the  Hassayampa 
springs  you'll  never  quit  the  country,  save  a  dollar  or  tell  the  truth  ! 

Night  was  falling  as  "Slim"  finished  his  yarn.  Ahead  of  us 
a  camp  fire  was  winking.  It  was  round-up  time  on  the  La  Osa 
ranch.  We  pulled  up,  tired  and  hungry,  by  the  "chuck  wagon." 
"What  chance?"  called  Slim. 

"Come  and  get  it !"  growled  the  cook,  taking  beans  from  a  fat, 
smoking  pot.  That's  cow-ranch  talk  for  "dinner  is  served." 
Afterwards  we  lay  on  the  ground  in  blankets  about  a  fire  of 
mesquite  brush  and  heard  tales  of  the  ranch  and  the  round-up. 
A  newcomer  was  there,  a  youth  from  Kansas  City.  "K.  (  .," 
the  vaqueros  called  him.  Somebody  had  killed  a  snake  in  camp 
that  day ;  they  smuggled  it  into  K.  C.'s  blankets  and  when  he 
shook  it  out — well,  did  you  ever  shake  a  rattler  out  of  your 
blanket  ? 

I  heard  the  origin  of  "talkin'  turkey"  that  night.     They  say  an 

Indian  and  a  white  trapper  went  hunting ;  all  they  got  was  a  turkey 

and  a  buzzard.     Said  the  trapper  to  the  Indian,  holding  up  both 

birds,  "Now  I'll  take  the  turkey  and  you  take  the  buzzard ;  or,  you 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Beef  cattle  grow  enormous  in  the  verdant  river  valley,  which  owes  its  fertility  to  the  Roosevelt  Dam.     The  seven-year-old  State  has  comparatively 
few  cattle,  but  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  is  fast  increasing  the  number— with  meat,  last  fall,  seventy-three  per  cent  higher  than  two  years   ago ! 
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MISADVENTURING      IN      OLD      GAYA 

The  Most  Ancient  Inhabited  City  of  India — Narrow  Escape  from  a  Fanatical  Mob 
— Rare   Teakwood  Carvings,    Wonderful  Brass  Lamps   and  Hand-made  Jewelry 

By  Eleanor  Maddock 
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UP  the  vast  somber  valley  of  the  Ganges' — true  to  its  daily 
schedule — rushes  the  night  mail  from  Calcutta,  sparks 
streaming  from  its  caged  chimney.  In  the  watch  before  the  dawn, 
when  white-shrouded  forms  are  beginning  to  move  among  the 
blue  smoke  wraiths  of  early  cooking  fires,  it  glides  into  Gaya 
station  and  stops  under  the  yellow  flare  of  oil  lamps,  setting  loose 
the  clamoring,  jostling  crowd  that  oours  from  the  third-class 
native  compartments,  and  possibly  a  solitary  European  or  two — 
like  ourselves. 

Within  convenient  walking  distance  of  the  station  a  broad 
road  overarched  by  noble  banyans  leads  to  a  dak-bungalow  or 
rest-house,  one  of  those  established  throughout  India  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  for  the  convenience  of  guests  and  district  officials 
on  their  rounds  of  inspection.  It  stands  in  a  clump  of  feathery 
tamarinds  and  has  been  for  ■£ 

years  in  charge  of  a  cer- 
tain toothless  old  khansa- 
ma,  or  butler.  Upon  this 
particular  morning  hearing 
the  sound  of  leather-shod 
feet  he  came  out,  mouthing 
and  winding  his  turban,  to 
learn  our  wishes  regarding 
chota-hasiri  —  assuredly  a 
small  breakfast  in  every 
sense  of  the  vernacular 
term.  But  having  made  the 
long  night  journey  from 
Calcutta  we  ordered  burra- 
haziri,  the  "big  breakfast," 
of  "spatch-cock" ;  in  other 
words,  fried  chicken  and 
potatoes,  a  dish  that  is  al- 
ways obtainable  in  dak- 
bungalows  and  is  thus  vul- 
garly termed  by  Anglo- 
Indians,  for  the  reason  that 
after  a  protesting  flight 
many  times  round  the 
building  the  fowl  is  finally 
"spatched"  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  famished  guest, 
its  feathers  plucked  and 
wildly  scattered  over  the 
compound  while  the  cook's 
boy  is  making  at  top-speed 
for  the  kitchen. 

The  banyan  -  shaded 
road  continues  down 
towards  what  appears  as  a 
low,  level-topped  hill  rising 
sinister  and  repellent  in  the 
gleam  of  morning  stars. 
On  the  top  stands  the  city 
of  Gaya,  the  oldest  inhab- 
ited city  in  India ;  in  a  land 
where  a  city's  age  is  reck- 
oned not  by  years  but  by 
centuries,  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Still,  by  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  should  be 
a  deserted  ruin  for  it  was 
living  its  day  as  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus  before  the  great 
river-ghats  and  golden  temples  of  Benares  were  built. 

Its  present  state  of  preservation  is  probably  due  to  the  fanati- 
cal resistance  of  the  fifty-thousand  inhabitants  against  any  form  of 
modern  encroachment  and  an  invulnerable  position,  for  like  all 


of  India's  oldest  cities  it  was  subject  to  siege  during  those  early 
centuries  of  constant  wars.  It  was  then  a  safe  repository  for 
sacred  books  and  vast  treasure  in  jewels  and  precious  objects, 
stored  in  cunningly  hidden  chambers  in  the  solid  rock.  Gaya 
occupies  the  top  of  a  sheer  rock  ridge  with  a  massive  wall  around 
the  edge,  hard  and  indestructible  as  the  upper  millstone,  from 
which  the  surrounding  country  has  shrunk  away. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  become  surfeited  and  physically  "fed-up" 
on  rare  sculpture  and  interesting  ruins,  like  the  elderly  gentleman 
at  Benares  when  he  said  to  his  companions  who  were  urging  him 
to  go  along  on  the  day's  jaunt  of  sight-seeing :  "No,  I've  dragged 
my  old  legs  into  the  last  temple;  I'll  just  sit  here  on  the  bottom 
step  and  read  the  guide  book." 

But  Gaya  is  unique  in  most  respects.  It  will  furnish  adven- 
ture for  those  who  seek  it 
and  while  there  are  no 
kingly  tombs  or  soulless 
"dreams  in  marble,"  it  has 
a  temple  of  mystery  and 
that  rarest  thing  in  all  In- 
dia today,  old,  carved  teak- 
wood  grills,  window-bal- 
conies  and  two-storied 
house  -  fronts  ;  fairy  -  like 
structures  that  resemble 
hand-wrought  lace  black 
with  age;  the  only  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  dim, 
mysterious  zenanas  where 
beautiful  high-caste  women 
live  in  impenetrable  seclu- 
sion. 

The  streets  are  too  nar- 
row and  crooked  for  vehi- 
cles so  one  must  leave  his 
conveyance  below  on  the 
main  thoroughfare  and 
walk  up  the  steep  ascent. 
The  city  gate  suggests  a 
walled  court  rather  than  the 
entrance  to  a  city  of  fifty- 
thousand  inhabitants  and 
seems  to  retain,  if  possible, 
more  of  that  composite  at- 
mosphere peculiar  to  native 
quarters ;  of  boiling  ghee, 
spices,  incense  and  per- 
fumed tobacco,  combining 
to  produce  such  pungency 
as  to  permeate  above  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  houses ; 
on  the  whole  not  unpleas- 
ant, with  the  advantage 
too  of  disguising  the  odors 
of  humanity. 

Here  the  real  connois- 
seur of  Indian  art  with  a 
little  money  in  his  pocket 
would  find  what  he  has 
been  looking  for  and  much 
that  he  never  knew  existed. 
And  the  detached  manner 
of  the  shopkeepers  who  continue  calmly  puffing  at  their  hookahs 
and  gazing  over  the  heads  of  prospective  buyers  would  seem  at 
first  a  relief,  after  the  confusing  babble  of  hawkers  elsewhere. 
The  section  of  the  metal-workers  always  possesses  a  fascina- 
tion and  while  the  one  at  Gaya  was  not  large  it  was  exclusive, 
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"Gaya  is  unique  in  most  respects.  It  will  furnish  adventure  for  those  who 
seek*  it.  The  streets  are  too  narrow  and  crooked  for  vehicles,  so  one  must 
leave  his  conveyance  below  on  the  main  thoroughfare  and  walk  up  the  steep 
ascent.  The  city  gate  suggests  a  walled  court  rather  than  the  entrance  to  a 
city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  .  .  .  retaining  that  composite  atmos- 
phere   ...    of  boiling  ghee,  spices,  incense  and  perfumed  tobacco.     .     .     ." 
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These  carved  fig- 
ures  arc  oil  verj 
deep  into  the  stone 
>o  that  tlu-\  appear 
to  stand  free  of  it. 
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Vishnu"  bears  man} 
i-\  idences  of  the  in- 
vading Mohamme- 
dans, w  li  o  s  e  re- 
ligious Fanaticism 
took  the  form  of 
knocking  off  noses 
and  e  a  r  S  from 
statues  of  Hindu 
arods 


containing  beautiful  brass  hanging  chirargs,  or  lamps ;  all  kinds 
of  trays,  exquisitely  etched,  with  the  golden  gleam  of  pure  metal 
for  which  Benares  was  famous  some  years  ago — before  they  began 
to  cheapen  it.  Further  along  on  a  high  shelf  stood  a  few  unmis- 
takably ancient,  greenish-colored,  bronze  figures,  such  as  are 
nearly  always  pilfered  by  itinerant  priests  from  distant  temples 
and  sold  for  a  few  annas.  Old  men  sat  on  cotton  mats  spread  on 
the  ground,  patiently  making  gay  slippers  of  dyed  leather  and 
gold  thread ;  while  others  made  wooden  rosaries  from  the  twigs 
of  the  sacred  Tulsi  tree  that  must  never  be  touched  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  by  an  old-time  process  of  working  a  string  with  the 
thumb  and  big  toe. 


Photo  by  1 

Open  stalls  displayed  beautiful  hand-made  jewelry,  now  so 
scarce  in  India;  all  kinds  of  feminine  finery,  silks,  embroidered 
muslins  dyed  by  an  ancient  fadeless  process,  well-nigh  a  lost  art, 

and  various  cosmetics  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  woman,  such  as 
kohl  for  darkening  and  elongating  the  contour  of  the  eyes,  henna, 
for  tinting  the  palms  and  finger-nails,  saffron  powder  to  rub  into 
the  olive  skin,  which  gives  it  a  golden  sheen,  and  perfumed  oils — 
the  secret  of  an  oriental  beauty's  glossy,  well-groomed  hair. 
Here  slender  young  matrons  with  veiled  faces  loitered,  the  last 
baby  astride  the  left  hip. 

Noticing  neat  little  paper  packets  at  the  grain  sellers,  1  was 
reminded  of  what  a  missionary  friend  in  that  district  told  me 
about  the  converts  who  used  to  crowd  the.  mission-house  com- 
pound, with  most  of  their  kin-folk  filling  the  road,  eagerly  obtain- 
ing Christian  Bibles — until  it  was  discovered  that  the  leaves  were 
being  used  in  the  bazaar  for  wrapping  seeds  and  herbs ! 

The  Bishn-Pad  temple,  or  "Footstep  of  Vishnu,"  so  named 
from  an  abnormally  large  footprint  set  in  the  pavement  under 
the  dome,  bears  witness  to  a  dark  past.  It  is  so  old  that  little  of 
its  history  is  known,  and,  while  not  dilapidated,  it  bears  evidence 
of  the  handiwork  of  invading  Mohammedans  whose  religious 
fanaticism  took  the  form  of  knocking  off  noses  and  ears  from 
statues  of  Hindu  geds  and  of  killing  sacred  cows  upon  the  altars 
— courtesies  which  the  Hindus  returned  by  slaughtering  pigs  in 
the  Mohammedan  mosques  when  they  got  the  chance. 

The  Bishn-Pad  temple  has  one  of  those  puzzles  to  modern 
architects,  an  unsupported  dome  like  those  in  the  partially-buried 
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With   a  rapid  movement  of  his   supple  thumb   muscles   the   Tibetan 
priest,  clad  in  the  heavy  garments  and  clumsy  felt  boots  of  the  Hima- 
layas, runs  his  beads  in  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  holds  his 
brass  food  bowl  in  readiness.    His  purse  seems  to  be  strictly 
up  to  date,  tassel  and  all 
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The  fanatical  mobs  of  India  are  not  all  composed  of  starving  fakirs, 

as   this   huskv-looking   lot   of   women    proves.      Today    the   fakir    is   a 

fanatical  religious   mendicant,  making   a   general   nuisance  of  himself 

often  working  "magic"  and  avowing  various  creeds.     The 

sect  was  originally  Mohammedan 
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City  of  Mandu,  which  nothing  but  dynamite,  lightning  or  earth- 
quake shock  will  shatter.  As  not  a  grain  of  cement  is  used  in 
the  construction,  the  secret  of  strength  and  resistance  is  said  to 
He  in  a  peculiar  curve  and  the  fitting  into  intricate  patterns  of 
small  stones  that  are  cut  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  cohesive  art  which  often  passes  unnoticed  unless  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  inside. 

In  front  of  the  low  narrow  entrance  were  some  remarkable 
bronze  bells,  decorated  with  writhing 
Dravidian  figures.  These  were  un- 
earthed a  few  years  ago  from  beneath 
the  foundations.  From  the  open  door- 
way a  curious  shrine  was  visible,  where, 
under  a  swinging  lamp,  a  black  marble 
lingam — the  creative  symbol  of  the  god 
Siva — rose  six  feet  in  height  from  cer- 
tain objects  around  its  base.  The  same 
secret  symbols  as  those  contained  in  the 
famous  Dravidian  temples  at  Madura 
and  Tanjore  in  southern  India,  whose 
unholy  significance  pertains  to  the  dark- 
est phase  of  sex-worship,  needless  to 
say,  exist  in  the  inner  confines  where 
Europeans  are  not  admitted — although 
they  would  probably  not  be  understood 
by  the  majority.  In  fact  we  should 
have  been  wiser  had  we  not  paused  for 
the  fleeting  glimpse  into  the  murky  in- 
terior of  the  Bishn-Pad  temple. 

For  the  rest,  an  unpleasant  personal 
experience  will  best  serve  to  describe 
Gaya's  inhabitants  and  its  sub-strata,  in 
either  case  not  nice  to  cultivate  or  ex- 
plore. It  began  in  front  of  a  bejeweled 
silver  statue,  mottled  and  hideous  from 
greasy  cocoanut-oil  smoke.  A  Nepalese 
priest,  with  his  huge  Tibetan  opium  pipe 

stuck  in  his  turban,  sat  on  the  ground  running  his  beads.  The 
click  of  my  camera  disturbed  him  and  also  attracted  the  attention 
of  others,  who  gathered  around,  eyeing  us  unpleasantly.  The 
place  had  a  particularly  sickly  atmosphere  of  decayed  flower 
offerings,  rancid  oil  and  uneasiness.  Our  guide  had  disappeared 
— an  unusual  occurrence  when  money  was  owing  him.  Then  a 
young  priest  came  close  and  insolently  demanded  three  rupees — 
about  one  dollar.     He  was  followed  by  another  and  still  another. 

Clearly  this  was  a  sign  for  us  to  be  moving.  Then  began  a 
twisting  and  wandering,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  direction,  in 
crooked  streets  that  ran  over  house-tops  and  ended  in  flights  of 
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This  bejeweled  silver  statue  is  usually  kept  veiled, 
as  its  value  might  excite  greed.  Tiny  brass 
chirorgs  or  lamps  filled  with  cocoanut  oil  are 
burned  before  the  shrine;  a  row  of  them  may  be 
seen  around  the  pedestal  and  a  collection  below. 
The   shrine   literally   drips   cocoanut  oil 


stairs — always  stairs — leading  down  appallingly  dark,  vile  pas- 
sages to  a  blank  wall  or  iron  grating.  In  one  such  passage  we 
were  confronted  by  a  white  Brahmany  bull  with  strings  of  blue 
glass  beads  round  his  neck,  one  of  the  public  pets  that  live  in  the 
streets.  He  had  just  walked  with  perfect  ease  up  the  stairs  and, 
as  there  was  only  room  for  his  great  bulk  arid  spreading  horns, 
we  retreated  while  he  advanced  leisurely  with  a  look  of  mild 
surprise  in  his  lustrous  eyes. 

Naturally,  being  lost,  we  intruded 
into  evil  places  where  we  had  no  busi- 
ness. In  one  noxious  lane,  a  queer  cul- 
de-sac  of  vice  and  smells,  daroo,  a  mad- 
dening native  liquor,  was  distilled ;  here, 
fortunately,  attention  was  diverted  from 
us  to  a  corpse  wrapped  in  a  coarse  white 
cloth  and  tied  to  a  bamboo  stretcher, 
lying  on  the  ground  surrounded  by 
ancient  furies  of  the  neighborhood, 
wailing  and  beating  their  lean  breasts. 
According  to  custom  the  widow,  her 
gray  hair  streaming,  shrilled  praises  of 
the  dead  as  she  pointed  to  the  stretcher : 
"Ayoh,  ah!  He  is  gone,  my  husband. 
A  lion  of  strength  and  courage,  beauti- 
ful as  the  moon  of  the  forest!"  Where- 
as, judging  from  the  shrunken  under- 
sized form  beneath  the  cloth,  the  de- 
ceased could  have  been  at  best  but  a 
sorry  specimen  of  his  kind. 

Enquiring  our  way  in  Hindustani 
did  not  help  us  much,  for  when  we 
finally  blundered  into  an  open  space 
occupied  by  an  ash-besmeared  yogi  with 
a  rather  good  face  and  asked  him  to 
show  us  the  nearest  way  out  of  the 
city,  he  pointed — with  deliberate  malice 
as  it  turned  out — to  the  bathing-ghat  by 
the  river,  once  used  by  royalty — a  spot  well  worth  looking  over 
under  different  conditions. 

By  this  time  we  had  attracted  a  mob  of  yelling  beggars 
demanding  money ;  complying  with  their  demands  only  raised 
worse  pandemonium.  At  the  turning  upon  the  terrace  above  the 
bathing-ghat  they  suddenly  melted  away  and  a  man  who  had  just 
come  up  from  his  bath  told  us  to  follow  the  path  along  the  water's 
edge  to  the  market-place.  The  mob,  meanwhile,  who  had  saved 
themselves  the  trouble  of  ascending  and  descending  the  long 
flight  of  steps  at  the  bathing-ghat,  knowing  that  their  prey  could 
escape  only  that  way  by  swimming  the  Ganges,  were  lying  in  wait 
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"That  rarest  thing 
in  all  India  to-day, 
old  carved  teak- 
wood  .  .  .  bal- 
conies .  .  .  that 
resemble  hand- 
wrought  lace  black 
with  age;  the  only 
outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  dim, 
mysterious  zenanas 
where  beautiful 
high-caste  women 
live  in  impenetra- 
ble   seclusion" 

In  front  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bishn- 
Pad  temple  are  re- 
markable bronze 
bells  which  were 
unearthed  a  few 
years  ago  from  be- 
neath the  temple 
foundation 
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at  the  market-place,  and  when  we 
appeared  met  us  with  howls  of 
derision.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  keep  moving  and  assume 
a  fearless  front.  Out  of  hidden 
passages  leaped  loathsome  crea- 
tures, some  inhuman  in  shape. 
They  thrust  forth  diseased  arms 
and  legs ;  cripples  with  blocks  of 
wood  fastened  to  their  hands  and 
knees  crawled  with  amazing 
speed  on  the  ground.  Othe.rs, 
whose  bodies  were  bent  and 
twisted,  clutched  long  poles  with 
which  they  took  flying  leaps. 
Foremost  of  all,  fighting  and 
kicking  his  weaker  brethren,  was 
our  ash-besmeared  yogi  with  the 
"good  face." 

Had  the  situation  been  less 
strenuous  the  antics  of  a  fright- 
ful old  hag  with  a  mop  of  griz- 
zled hair  and  clad  in  a  scanty 
purple  petticoat  would  have  been 
funny.  She  kept  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  frenzied 
nautch  dance,  whirling  and  twist- 
ing, with  skinny  arms  aloft, 
cracking  her  knuckle-joints  in 
the  air.  Meanwhile,  the  better 
class  of  stall  merchants  and  well- 
dressed  pedestrians  not  only 
looked  on  with  ill-concealed 
amusement,  but  had  unquestion- 
ably set  the  mob  on.  Finally, 
when  the  streets  on  every  side 
were  becoming  packed  with  an 
attempt  to  close  in  on  us,  a  tall, 
bearded  young  Rajput,  apparent- 
ly of  some  importance  and  carry- 
ing a  stout  staff,  boldly  shoul- 
dered his  way  in  and  beckoned 
us  to  follow  him. 

The  exit  to  which  he  led  us 
was  not  the  gate  by  which  we 
had  come  in ;  so  our  wanderings 
had  covered  the  entire  length  of 

the  city  which  has  only  two  entrances.     One  might  wander  for  days 
and  not  find  either  of  them. 

The  mob  followed  us  outside  the  city  wall,  probably  under  the 
impression  that  there  would  be  no  conveyance ;  but  luckily  a  well-to-do 
native  had  just  vacated  a  hired  vehicle.  As  we  clattered  off  in  it  the 
note  of  the  mob  changed  to  curses.  They  began  throwing  stones  and 
holding  on  to  the  wheels  until  they  were  beaten  off  by  the  Rajput  and 
the  plucky  driver.     Escape  was  none  too  soon  for  the  Indian  night  was 


Photo  by  Eleanor  Maddock 
"A  Nepalese  priest,  with  his  huge  Tibetan  opium  pipe  stuck  in  his 
turban,  sat  on  the  ground,  running  his  beads.  The  place  had  a 
particularly  sickly  atmosphere  of  decayed  flower  offerings,  rancid 
oil  and  uneasiness.  A  young  priest  came  close  and  insolently  de- 
manded three  rupees.  He  was  followed  by  another  and 
still  another" 


n  and  darkness  in  that 
city  of  fanatics  would  have  been 
unthinkable. 

The   psyi  ich   a 

mob  is  hard  to  dctcrinii  11 
haps  these  beggars  and  "holy 
men"  arc  really  starving  and  see 
in  the  white  visitor  a  chance  to 
gel  a  square  meal  one  eats  five 
times  a  day  in  India  if  one  fol- 
lows tin-  customs — so  the  misery 
of  the  beggars— if  misery  it  be — 
must  be  proportionately  grea 
than  in  threc-mcal-a-day  land- 
Millions  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia have  never  possessed  a  rupee 
(about  thirty-two  cents),  being 
more  familiar  with  the  pice  and 
the  pie  (one-half  and  one-sixth 
of  a  cent)  ;  or  in  some  sections 
the  cowrie  shell,  which  is  legal 
tender  of  the  value  of  about  one- 
five-hundredth  of  a  cent. 

However,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed from  our  experience  of 
Gaya  that  others  would  fare  like- 
wise. The  simple  and  proper 
thing  to  do — which  we  neglected 
■ — is  to  apply  to  the  European 
official  stationed  there,  who  will 
provide  visitors  with  a  police 
peon  to  act  as  guide  and  guard. 
For  this  strange  people  who 
would  seclude  themselves  in  their 
interesting  old  rock  fortress, 
have  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
British  Raj,  whose  aid  they  are 
obliged  to  call  in  from  time  Jto_ 
time  to  settle  disputes  among 
themselves. 

Apart  from  all  else  there  was 
a  fascination,  of  its  kind,  in  lying 
through  the  cool,  still  night  on  a 
native  charpoy  in  the  rest-house, 
where  the  verandas  are  open  on 
all    sides    to    the    far-stretching 
plain ;  under  a  moon,  large,  low- 
hanging  and  silvery,  an  Indian  moon  that 
photographs  itself  forever  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  bathed  in  its  radiance. 
Even  Gaya's  rock  lost  its  forbidding  aspect, 
as  did  the  cremation  pyres 
that  have  smoldered   for  a 
thousand  years  at  its  foot, 
fed  by  the  bodies  of  men. 


Photo  by  Eleanor  Maddock 
In  a  land  of  the  ancient  past  like  India,  to  say  that  a  city  is  the  oldest  inhabited  one  in  the  country  is  saying  a  great  deal.     Gaya  bears  this  dis- 
tinction.   Before  the  golden  temples  and  river  ghats  of  Benares  were  built,  Gaya  was  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus.    This  bathing  ghat  was  once  the 
rendezvous  of  royalty.    Eight  miles  to  the  south  of  the  old  city  is  Budh-Gaya,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  which  boasts  of  a  bo-tree 

sprung  from   that   under  which   Buddha   attained   Nirvana 
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This  is  Belleau  Wood,  ice-coated  and  silent,  that  a  few  months  ago  echoed  the  noise 

of  battle  and  the  shouts  of  American  Marines  who  held  the  Hun, 

then  pushed  him  back — and  saved  Paris 

AS      THE      HUNS      LEFT      IT 

What  Remains  of  the  Battle  Area — Problems 
of  Reconstruction — Industrial  Tozvns  and  Ca- 
thedral Cities — The  Curfezv  of  Age-old  Shrines 

By  Robert  M.  McBride 


AT  his  headquarters  in  one  of  the  German  towns  in  the  Rhine 
Valley  I  was  talking  recently  with  a  distinguished  French 
general. 

"I  wish  you  would  particularly  observe  as  you  drive  through 
the  Rhine  Country,"  he  said,  "the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
people,  with  their  industries  running  and  their  comparative  abun- 
dance of  meat,  fowl  and  other  food,  and  then  compare  it  as  you 
proceed  on  your  journey  with  the  devastated  regions  of  Belgium 
and  Northern  France  where  the  country  is  laid  waste,  industry 
paralyzed  and  the  countryside  denuded  of  every  living  thing." 

The  contrast  was  indeed  a  striking  one.  On  the  one  hand 
we  saw  a  commercial  population  with  all  its  machinery  and 
organization  busy  once  more  with  the  industries  of  peace  and 
ready  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world — in  short,  a  going 
concern.  On  the  other  hand  we  found  a  country  stricken  and  laid 
waste,  its  industries  gone,  its  factories  in  ruins,  its  machinery 
carried  away  or  destroyed  and  its  fertile  fields  a  silent  wilderness 
— briefly,  a  bankrupt  community. 

What  is  France  going  to  recover  from  the  wreck?  Can  her 
towns  be  rebuilt  and  her  industries  re-established  ?  What  can 
she  save  from  the  salvage  heap  ? 

The  reconstruction  of  northern  France  is  a  vastly  bigger  prob- 
lem than  it  would  seem  at  first  glance.  Towns  that  are  only 
half  destroyed,  where  conditions  render  life  livable  for  a  part 
of  the  normal  population,  thus  providing  bases  to  work  from,  so 
to  speak,  present  no  insuperable  obstacle.  It  is  the  districts  laid 
entirely  waste,  where  towns  and  villages  are  in  utter  and  almost 
irretrievable  ruin,  that  present  the  difficult  problem ;  towns  where 
there  is  hardly  one  stone  upon  another  and  where  for  miles  the 
country  is  abandoned  and  desolate.  So  terribly  are  some  of  the 
battlefields  ravaged — and  by  battlefields  I  do  not  mean  normally 
open  stretches  of  country  but  areas  which  were  formerly  thrifty 
towns  and  villages  full  of  homes — that  reclamation  seems  almost 
impossible. 

The  country  about  Ypres  where  the  tide  of  battle  has  washed 
back  and  forth  for  four  years,  where  fields  have  been  fought 
over  month  after  month  and  every  foot  of  ground  has  yielded 
to  the  pitiless  shell  or  the  heel  of  armed  man,  is  a  grievous  illus- 
tration. Drive  down  the  famous  Mennin  Road,  one  of  the  great 
supply  arteries,  into  Ypres.  Astride  this  highway  the  armies 
fought  last  spring  for  the  possession  of  the  city — a  prize  that 
had  even  then  become  a  worthless  heap  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
To  me  this  battlefield  represents  the  quintessence  of  destruction 
and  desolation.     It  epitomizes  to  my  mind  more  truly  than  any- 


thing I  have  ever  seen  the  wanton  destruction  of  modern  war.  A 
low,  flat  plain,  water-soaked  and  yielding,  its  death  agony  is  pre- 
served as  in  no  other  sector  of  the  front,  although  the  Verdun 
hills  record  a  different  kind  of  spectacle  almost  as  dreary.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  vast  morass  of  wreckage  and  con- 
fusion. 

Not  a  square  yard  of  the  sticky  Flanders  clay  but  records  the 
awful  impress  of  battle.  The  whole  plain  is  closely  pock-marked 
with  gaping  shell-holes  filled  with  water,  in  most  places  so  close 
that  rim  touches  rim.  Strewn  over  the  whole  in  inextricable 
mass  is  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  modern  war — barbed  wire, 
ammunition  heaps,  dismantled  dugouts,  corrugated  iron  roofing, 
wrecked  trench  systems,  artillery  limbers  and  disabled  tanks. 
The  most  conspicuous  things  are  the  ungainly  and  helpless  tanks. 
Silhouetted  against  the  sky  as  they  perch  dizzily  on  trench  re- 
doubts or  sprawl  clumsily  in  cavernous  shell-holes  where  the 
merciless  shells  ended  their  stormy  careers,  these  curious  land 
battleships  stand  out  like  great  barnacles  on  the  landscape.  In 
one  place  on  the  road  I  counted  a  dozen  of  them  within  a  few 
hundred  yards.  In  large  sectors  of  this  battlefield  there  is  not  a 
yard  of  ground  where  the  subsoil  has  been  left  unploughed ;  it  has 
all  become  topsoil.  This  mixing  of  the  sterile  soil  beneath  with 
the  rich  topsoil  makes  agriculture  an  almost  impossible  thing  if, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  a  country  so  tortured  with  gaping 
wounds.  Nothing  but  disintegration  by  the  elements  will  in  the 
process  of  time  make  this  land  again  workable.  Like  other  sec- 
tions of  Belgium  and  northern  France  it  will,  in  my  unprofessional 
opinion,  be  fit  only  for  forestry.  Assuredly  no  better  use  could 
be  made  of  it  than  this,  for  the  forests  of  France  and  Belgium 
have  suffered  terribly  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  severe  shortage 
of  timber  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  different  sort  of  devastation  characterizes  the  Verdun  sector. 
Situated  in  the  hills,  the  ground  is  high  and  is  not  sodden  and 
waterlogged  as  in  the  lowlands  of  Flanders,  and  the  devastated 
country  does  not  convey  the  same  sort  of  depression  and  misery. 
The  utter  destruction  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  forts,  however, 
is  quite  as  great.  The  terrain  has  been  so  ploughed  up  by  shells 
that  the  country  resembles  the  vicinity  of  a  volcano.  As  a  result 
of  the  mixing  of  the  subsoil  and  topsoil  here,  too,  agriculture  must 
also  be  difficult  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  for  the  city  of 
Verdun  which  nestles  in  the  center  of  encircling  hills,  it  is,  unlike 
Ypres,  fairly  well  preserved  and  a  large  part  of  the  town  is  quite 
untouched.  The  forts  on  the  hills  several  miles  away  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  attacks,  and  it  is  in  that  region  that  the  ground  was 
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The  marvelous  stone 
sculptures  of  It  h  e  i  m  9 
cathedral  have  been  dam- 
aged almost  beyond  re- 
pair, hut  enough  remains 
of  these  wonderful  ex- 
terior ornamentations  to 
preserve  Ehe  general  con- 
tour of  the  greal  cathe- 
dral. During  the  early 
bombardment  fire  broke 
out    and    enveloped    the 

lowers,  cracking  the  fine 
stone  to  pieces.  Many  of 
I  In-  gargoyles  and  images 
are  completely  broken  off, 
others  are  minus  ears  and 
noses,  and  others,  jutting 
far  out,  miraculously  es- 
caped all  damage 


n 


This  side  view  of  the 
cathedral,  taken  just 
before  the  final  bom- 
bardments, gives  a 
fair  idea  of  what  is 
left  of  the  structure. 
Some  slight  damage 
was  done  beyond 
that  shown  here  but 
much  of  it  can  be  re- 
stored; the  ensemble 
of  the  cathedral  is 
fortunately 


preserved.  The  work 
>  r  e  1  i  in  i  n  a  r  y  to 
restoration  is  already 
under  way.  The  in- 
numerable fragments 
of  stone  work  are  be- 
ing gathered  togeth- 
er a  n  d  tabulated 
with  a  view  to  piec- 
ing them  back  into 
their  proper  places — 
a  puzzle  to  tax  the 
brain  of  the  cleverest 


/ 


^^^^^^^  To  the  left  is  a  typical  street  scene  in  Rheims. 

Practically  every  house  in  the  citv  bears  the  scars  of  enemy  shells,  although 
the  destruction  is  not  nearly  so  complete  as  in  cities  like  Ypres  and  Lens.     It  will  lie  a  relatively 
easy  task  to  rebuild  the  city.      \t  the  right  is  the  cathedral  seen  from  the   rear,  showing  its   towers   and   flying  buttresses   still   intact.      The  lamp 
projecting  boldly  from  the  house  in  the  foreground  shows  how,  curiously,  many  fragile  projections  escaped  while  large  objects  are  in  ruins 
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laid  waste  and  the  forests  destroyed.  Liege,  in  Belgium,  which 
suffered  the  first  great  shock  of  the  German  guns  was  similarly 
spared.  The  fortifications  were  smashed  into  unrecognizable 
fragments  by  the  sixteen-inch  monsters  of  the  Hun  artillery,  but 
the  city  itself,  a  beautiful  Flemish  town,  escaped  entirely  the  rav- 
ages of  the  shells.  Driving  through  it  now  you  see  never  a  scar 
and  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  merciless  guns  passed  that  way. 
The  reduction  of  Liege  happened  in  the  first  days  of  the  war 
before  the  Hun  had  tasted  blood,  which  may  partially  account 
for  its  escape;  besides,  reasonable  care  was  exercised  by  the 
Germans  because  after  the  war  Belgium  was  to  have  become  Ger- 
man territory!  _  .  . 

The  vitality  of  some  of  the  old  towns  is  really  inspiring.  Bat- 
tered, bruised  and  silent,  they  still  sustain  life.  The  people 
showed  amazing  persistence  in  clinging  to  their  homes  even  after 
the  shells  came  roaring  overhead.  Arras,  for  example,  held  a 
civilian  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  who  refused  to  leave 
their  homes  even  during  the  most  severe  bombardments.  Hardly 
a  building  in  the  entire  city  escaped  damage  and  most  of  them  now 
are  hopeless  ruins,  but  these  hardy  citizens  saw  it  through  In 
Tanuary  fifteen  hundred  additional  townsfolk  had  returned  and 
were  repairing  their  houses  and  pulling  the  threads  of  life  together 
a*ain  Some  of  them  came  back  to  discover  their  homes  a  heap 
of  ruins  others  to  find,  perhaps,  the  roof  or  wall  knocked  in  but 
all  set  to  with  a  will  to  make  homes  out  of  the  wreckage.  It  is 
tragic  indeed  to  see  these  unfortunates  of  the  war  rummaging 
in  the  ruins  for  their  family  valuables.  In  one  rum  I  saw  two 
old  women  turning  over  the  debris  of  their  completely  destroyed 
house  for  articles  they  had  treasured.  One  said  she  was  the 
owner  of  the  house  who  had  occupied  the  ground  floor ;  the  other 
was  the  tenant  who  lived  upstairs.  It  was  still  home  to  them 
and  they  were  going  to  stay  close  by  until  a  roof  could  be  set  up 

agai  Arras  was  a  beautiful  old  city  whose  foundations  were  honey- 
combed with  curious  subterranean  passages.  Beneath  the  Grande 
Place  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town  were  extensive  underground 
magazines  and  cellars  which  were  originally  quarries.  These 
"boves"  enabled  the  British  to  play  a  very-  neat  and  success- 
ful trick  on  the  enemy.  During  one  of  the  battles  for  the 
possession  of  Arras  the  British  "evacuated"  the  town  and  the 
Germans  gained  entrance.  Suddenly  the  British  appeared  out  of 
the  depths  as  if  by  magic,  and  falling  on  the  unsuspecting  Huns 
despatched  them  forthwith ! 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  French  cling  to  their  homes  is 
astonishing.  In  a  small  village  near  Belleau  Wood,  where  the 
American  Marines— to  their  imperishable  glory— stopped  the  Hun 
on  his  headlong  dash  for  Paris,  a  woman  over  seventy  flatly 
refused  to  leave  although  the  hamlet  was  under  the  most  severe 
fire  for  several  days,  and  not  a  single  building  escaped  undamaged. 
Through  all  the  bombardment  she  remained,  emerging  finally  when 
the  Germans  had  been  pushed  back  and  the  village  was  safe 
once  more. 

In  the  devastated  areas  of  the  Somme  or  Champagne  or  the 
Argonne  in  many  places  you  can  stand  in  the  center  of  such  utter 
desolation  that  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  you  will  see  no  living 
thing  The  impression  is  that  of  a  country  through  which  a 
furious  tornado  has  swept  and  demolished  everything  in  its  wake : 
towns  once  of  importance,  now  helpless  hulks  in  a  sea  of  ruin; 
cities  in  total  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards,  their  principal  streets 
entirely  obliterated;  the  tributary  life  of  the  country  with  its 
sericulture  and  dairying  and  stock  raising  wiped  out  completely. 
Nothing  but  the  wild  animals  of  field  and  meadow  remain,  and 
these  disappear  at  the  slightest  sound,  in  the  stillness  of  this  unin- 
habited country.  The  only  life  seen  is  that  of  occasional  engineer- 
ing units  with  gangs  of  German  prisoners  working  industriously 
on  the  roads,  for  the  several  armies  have  seen  to  it  that  the  high- 
ways are  repaired  and  kept  in  good  condition  The  salvation  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  lies  in  the  occasional  oases  which  have 
escaped  total  destruction,  and  in  these  spots  life  and  industry  go 
on  which  will  expand  and  reach  out,  gradually  reclaiming  idle  field 
and  desolate  village  street. 

I  stood  one  day  with  an  American  engineer  beside  one  of  these 
completely  wrecked  villages  and  asked  him  what  was  the  solution. 

"Nothing  at  all  can  be  done,"  he  replied,  "except  to  put  them 
through  the  crushing  machine.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  only 
way  that  these  towns  can  be  rebuilt— the  crushing  machine  and 
cement  "     And  I  think  his  judgment  was  sound. 

"  The  destruction  is  so  vast  that  the  process  of  restoring  towns 
is  bound  to  be  a  slow  one.     As  I  have  said  above,  the  partially 


destroyed  places  present  the  less  difficult  task,  as  the  fabric  of  the 
community  is  not  fundamentally  ruined.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
public  buildings.  Preliminary  restoration  is  already  going  on  in 
a  few  places  where  the  structures  have  enough  left  of  themselves 
to  require  only  restoration  and  not  rebuilding :  Rheims  is  an  ex- 
ample in  point.  Arras  illustrates  the  other  extreme :  the  town 
hall  there,  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  northern 
France,  is  almost  completely  blotted  out — nothing  remains  but  a 
gaunt  tower  resembling  a  factory  chimney.  The  walls  alone 
remain  of  the  cathedral  and  even  parts  of  these  are  gone.  There 
is  not  enough  left  to  restore,  and  in  my  opinion  the  ruins,  which 
have  well-defined  beauty  and  grandeur  in  their  humiliation,  will 
remain  as  a  memorial  to  the  guilt  of  German  autocracy. 

The  cathedral  at  Soissons  is  practically  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. One  of  the  towers  is  completely  gone  and  the  other  badly 
disfigured.  The  body  of  the  building  seems  almost  beyond 
reclamation  because  the  great  vaulted  arches  were  smashed  in 
although  part  of  the  roof  remains.  So  much  is  shot  away  and  in 
ruins  that  restoration  would  mean  practically  rebuilding  the  struc- 
ture and  the  expense  would  be  enormous. 

At  Ypres  the  famous  cloth  hall,  that  glory  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  a  hopeless  wreck.  An  unsightly  part  of  the  tower  is  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes this  majestic  building  from  the  other  ruins  of  the  town 
and  the  twelfth  century  cathedral  adjoining  lies  battered  and 
prostrate  in  total  and  absolute  destruction. 

While  Rheims  is  shattered  and  scarred  and  practically  every 
house  is  in  partial  ruin  at  least,  the  cathedral  in  its  immensity  and 
solidity  escaped  total  destruction.  A  building  of  lighter  and  more 
modern  construction  would  have  crumpled  under  the  impact  of 
giant  shells,  but  so  solidly  was  this  great  edifice  built  that  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  big  shells  was  confined  to  jagged  gaps  and 
by  the  smaller  shells  to  surface  wounds,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  building  essentially  sound  save  for  the  mutilation  of  the  sculp- 
tured stonework.  That  is  the  pitiable  thing  about  Rheims  cathe- 
dral. The  fires  that  broke  out  in  the  earlier  bombardments 
cracked  and  damaged  the  fine  fretwork  and  sculptured  figures  of 
stone  so  that  much  of  their  individual  beauty  is  lost  although  the 
grace  of  the  cathedral  ensemble  remains.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion is  already  started  but  it  extends  at  present  only  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts,  however, 
that  the  cathedral  can  be  fairly  well  restored  in  two  years.  Along 
the  bases  of  the  walls  the  shattered  and  detached  sculptures  and 
fragments  were  piled  up  as  the  Huns  left  them.  These  have  all 
been  carefully  collected  and  tabulated  and  later  will  be  fitted  into 
place  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  This  sort  of  restoration  will 
resemble  the  working  out  of  a  gigantic  puzzle,  for  the  exterior 
ornamentation  is  in  thousands  of  pieces.  There  are  headless 
saints,  canopies  unsupported,  columns  swinging  in  mid  air,  gar- 
goyles minus  nose  and  ears,  and  others  smashed  off  completely ; 
while  many,  on  the  other  hand,  project  boldly  out  as  if  undamaged 
by  miracle.  There  are  several  great  gaps  in  the  roof  caused  by 
large  calibre  shells,  but  the  vaulted  arches  "are  intact  and  the  in- 
terior is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

The  French  general  up  on  the  Rhine  asked  me  to  compare  the 
prosperous  condition  of  Germany  with  the  ruined  condition  of 
northern  France.  It  was  the  industrial  condition  that  he  par- 
ticularly had  in  mind  and  while  I  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of 
the  towns  and  public  buildings  the  industrial  life  of  the  country 
is  in  many  ways  more  important. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Germans  contemplated  the  economic 
ruin  of  France  and  were  deliberate  in  their  plans  to  bring  it 
about.  That  portion  of  the  country  which  their  armies  overran 
is  the  great  industrial  region  of  the  Republic  and  the  Huns  made 
the  best  of  their  opportunities.  In  the  important  manufacturing 
cities  like  Lille  and  Armentieres  they  carried  off  machinery  and 
equipment,  sending  it  into  Germany  for  sale  and  distribution 
among  their  own  manufacturers.  That  which  they  were  unable 
to  remove  or  that  they  didn't  need  was  wantonly  destroyed. 
Hardly  a  single  large  industrial  establishment  in  this  entire  region 
escaped  this  wholesale  looting  and  destruction. 

The  coal  mines  in  the  Lens  district  the  Germans  worked  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity  and  when  finally  under  pressure  of  the 
British  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  territory  they  flooded 
the  mines,  destroyed  as  many  of  the  shafts  as  possible  and  dam- 
aged the  machinery,  thus  putting  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  the 
productivity  of  the  mines.  This  work  of  devastation  was  so  com- 
plete that  it  will  take  several  years  to  restore  the  mines  and  many 
of  the  shafts  can  never  be  repaired.  The  city  of  Lens  itself 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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These  curious  old  arcaded  houses  of  Arras  bordering  the  Grande  Place 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  domination  in  the  seventeenth  centun 
Most  of  the  houses  in  Arras  are  d  imaged  hut  the  eta  is  far  from  being 
a  complete  ruin.  The  town  is  built  over  a  series  of  subterranean  pas- 
sages which  were  formerly  stone  quarries  and  which  proved  of  inestimable 
assistance  to  the  townspeople  as  well  as  to  the  British  armj 


Arras  boasts  of  a    Petite   Place   with   old   uniformly 

built  Spanish  houses    (to  the  hit)    and  here  stood 

the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  finest  medieval   town   hall 

in  the  north  of  France.     The  despoiling  Hun 

has  reduced  it  to  a  ruin 


The  cathedral  at  Arras  did  not  pos- 
sess the  age  and  glory  of  many  of  the 
other  cathedrals  but  in  its  ruins  it  has 
a  certain  majesty  and  beauty  which 
will  cause  it  to  remain  a  lasting  testi- 
monial to  the  guilt  of  a  military  des- 
potism. Restoration  here  would 
mean  complete  rebuilding 


The  upper  picture  shows  the  Chateau-Thierry  town  hall  in  the  background.  In  the  dial 
space  of  the  clock  the  Germans  mounted  machine-guns  and  raked  the  street  up  which 
the  Americans  came  for  the  attack.  The  lower  picture  shows  the  command  of  the  street 
which  the  Germans  had  from  their  concealment.  Through  the  center  of  the  town  runs 
the  historic  Marne,  intersecting  the  main  street  (in  the  middle  of  the  photograph) 
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This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  famous  Cloth 
Hall  at  Ypres.  Erected  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the 
weavers,  this  build- 
ing was  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  city 
is  an  irretriev- 
able ruin 


The , hills  about  Verdun  drew  the  ene- 
my's fiercest  fire,  of  course,  because  of 
the  forts.  They  are  so  ploughed  up 
by  shot  and  shell  that  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  a  great  volcanic 
area  which  has  many  times  been  torn 
asunder  by  fierce  upheavals  of  nature. 
No  battleground  suffered  more  severe- 
ly than  this  one,  when  during  the  great 
offensive  the  Germans  knocking  per- 
sistently at  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
met  by  the  firm  French  refusal,  "They 
shall  not  pass."  Whole  forests  were 
shot  to  nothingness — no  living 
thing    above    ground    endured 


No  city  in  the  entire  devas- 
tated area  is  more  complete- 
ly razed  than  Lens,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  coal  mining  dis- 
trict of  northern  France. 
The  city  is  literally  nothing 
more  than  a  rubbish  heap. 
The  Huns,  when  they  retired 
under  the  pressure  of  the 
British,  destroyed  the  shafts 
and  flooded  the  mines  so  that 
production  is  now  impossi- 
ble and  it  will  take  some 
years   to  repair  the  damage 
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Soissons  Cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  a  beautiful  example  of  mixed 
Gothic  and  Romanesque  architecture,  has  been 
destroyed  beyond  repair.  The  lower  is  badlj 
damaged.  'i  he  glass  of  the  great  rose  window 
was  considered  by  many  artists  ihe  most  beau- 
tiful in  France.  Even  in  its  present  state  of 
tragic  ruin,  the  pile  possesses  enough  of  its 
ancient  beauty  and  grandeur  to  make  it  of  dis- 
tinct interest.  Soissons  also  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war 


Armentieres,  once  a  city  of  great  industrial  im- 
portance, is  almost  completely  in  ruins.  Its  in- 
dustries are  gone  and  its  population  vanished. 
The  street  car  tracks  give  a  curious  sense  of 
life  to  a  town  that  is  obviously  dead 
and  abandoned 
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This  interior  view  of  Soissons  Cathe- 
dral shows  the  severe  damage  to  the 
roof  and  walls.  The  collection  of  frag- 
ments at  the  base  of  the  walls  shows 
the  method  pursued  by  the  French  in 
gathering  and  tabulating  the  \uious 
parts  of  all  the  cathedrals  with  a  view 
to  possible  repair.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  some  of  the  glass  in  the 
windows  is  still  intact 


This  side  view  of   Soissons   Cathedral  shows   clearly  its   almost   hopeless 

condition.     The  great  vaulted  arches  of  the  roof  have  been   demolished 

which  would  make  the  task  of  restoration,  if      g^      possible  at  all,  a 

very  difficult  and  enormously  expen        i,  sive  one 
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The  wrath  of  Mars  has  swept  Poland  clear  of  geese  and  goose-girls,  and  to-day  only  the  very  wealthy  and  influential  can  afford  even  a  small  flock. 
Goose  flesh  and  feathers  formerly  commanded  a  ready  market  and  provided  occupation  for  thousands  of  peasants 

THE      MAKING      OF      A       NEW       POLAND 

Its  Racial  and  Geographical  Borders  Include  Many 
Problems — Violent  Contrasts  in  Huts  of  Wattle, 
Palaces  Worth  Millions,  and  Great  Manufacturing  Cen- 
ters— The  Picturesque  Shepherd,  Goose-girl  and  Gab- 
ardine d  Jezv — Historic  Cities  and  Wind-Swept  Plains 

By  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


POLAND  has  often  been  in  the  world's  eye,  but  never  more  so 
than  now.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  has  been  an 
irritating  speck  in  that  great  optic,  sometimes  she  has  caused  it  to 
weep  for  her  sufferings.  Just  now  she  asks  it  to  look  on  her 
with  sympathy  and  consideration,  remembering  her  past  misery, 
her  recent  sufferings  and  her  peculiar  troubles,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  possible  enemies — Russian  Bolsheviki  on  the  east, 
Prussian  reactionaries  on  the  west,  those  who  have  hitherto  ex- 
ploited her  threatening  her  very  existence. 

It  is  as  yet  altogether  too  early  to  decide  between  the  merits 


Both  German  and  Russian  armies  have  repeatedly  stamped  over  Poland, 
who  managed  to  save  and  secrete  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  was 


of  the  various  leaders,  Pilsudski,  Paderewski  and  others,  or  to 
know  whether  the  Paderewski  Government,  first  set  up  at  Paris 
and  now  removed  to  Poland,  is  imperialistic  and  militaristic,  as 
some  claim,  or  fairly  represents  the  Polish  people. 

It  may  be  months  or  years  before  the  smoke  and  dust  engen- 
dered by  the  war  and  after-the-war  rivalries  clear  away,  but  we  at 
least  know  that  these  people  who  have  suffered  intensely  during 
the  four  bloodiest  years  of  history  deserve  a  peaceful  future  if  the 
tragedy  of  the  past  constitutes  any  claim  for  a  kinder  fate. 

To  understand  the  Poland  of  to-day,  though  we  will  not  dwell 
at  any  length  upon  her  history,  we  must  remember 
that  before  the  recent  war  the  Poles  were  a  people 
without  a  country.  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria 
had  divided  between  them  poor,  decrepit  Poland 
torn  by  internal  factions,  Russia  taking  the  lion's 
share — about  half  of  the  territory  and  half  of  the 
people — and  Prussia  and  Austria  the  rest. 

In  Russia  the  Poles  were  perhaps  the  most  pros- 
perous for  the  Russians  being  also  Slavs  seemed 
to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  their  conquered  neigh- 
bors, and  though  the  Russian  often  punished  he 
sometimes  caressed  his  Polish  brother  while 
Prussia  systematically  tried  to  Germanize  him  and 
denied  him  his  language,  his  ancient  customs  and 
the  very  spirit  of  his  national  life. 

In  Austria  the  Pole  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
language  and  had  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Galicia,  but  Galicia  is  poor  and  sterile 
and  there  the  Poles  suffered  more  from  poverty 
than  in  any  other  country. 

In  any  case  their  lot  has  been  bitterly  hard,  and 
now  that  Poland  has  been  one  of  the  great  cockpits 
n,,    ., ; -, .,..,,;  of  the  war  and  much  of  her  territory  has  been 

lucky  indeed  crossed  and  recrossed  by  advancing  and  retreating 
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armies,  each  of  which  left  devastation  in  its 

she  certainly  has  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of 

the  world. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
whole  of  Foland  as  it  would  be  to  sum  up  America 
in  a  single  sentence.  There  are  vast,  wind-swept 
plains  in  what  was  Austrian  Poland;  inhospitable 
snow-clad  wastes  bordering  on  Russia;  busy,  in- 
dustrial centers  in  Prussian  Poland  (that  was), 
great  manufacturing  centers  like  Warsaw  and 
Lodz  in  pre-war  Russian  Poland,  and  beautiful 
cities  full  of  historic  interest,  like  Cracow  and 
Lemberg,  in  Galicia,  which  Austria  ruled. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  was  the  contrast  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble  and  the  peasant, 
greater  than  in  Poland.  The  nobles  lived  on  vast 
estates  in  the  utmost  luxury  and  when  their  patri- 
mony showed  signs  of  exhaustion  a  rich  title-hunt- 
ing American  wife  frequently  recouped  their  for- 
tunes, but  the  peasant  farmers  and  laborers  were 
among  the  poorest  in  Europe. 

An    old    French    writer,    Hauteville,    gives    an 
amusing  account  of  the  manners  and  luxuries  of 
the  rich  nobles  two  hundred  years  ago  as  contrasted  with   the 
poverty  of  the  peasants  of  those  days.     Here  is  a  sentence  or  two 
from  his  racy  account : 

"The  furniture  of  the  peasants'  houses  consists  of  some  earthen 
or  wooden  dishes  and  a  bed  which  they  make  of  chaff  or  feathers 
with  a  sort  of  coverlet  over  it.  Their  stoves  have  no  chimneys  to 
let  out  the  smoke  which  has  no  other  passage  but  a  small  window 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  When  they  go  into  their  cot- 
tages they  are  forced  to  stoop  that  they  may  not  be  stifled  with 
the  smoke  which  is  so  thick  above  the  little  window  that  one 
cannot  see  the  roof,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  bed  in  the 
winter  without  stoves." 

"Trippers"  certainly  were  better  off  at  home  in  those  days 
than  in  Poland,  for  this  same  writer  tells  us  that  "travelers  are 
obliged  to  lodge  with  the  horses,  cows  and  hogs  in  a  long  stable 
made  of  boards,  ill-joined  and  thatched  with  straw.  Those  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  in  the  summer  may  avoid  part  of  these 
inconveniences  by  lying  in  a  barn  on  fresh  straw,  for  the  gospo- 
darz  gathers  and  locks  up  every  morning  the  straw  which  was 
given  at  night  to  those  who  lodged  in  the  stable  or  chamber,  in 
order  to  reserve  it  for  those  who  should  come  after  them."  Travel- 
ers in  Poland  before  the  recent  war,  however,  fared  better  for 
Cook  and  Baedeker  had  been  there  before  them  and  good  hotels 
were  to  be  found  in  the  leading  cities.  Yet  the  contrast  between 
the  rich  and  poor  was  almost  as  great  as  when  Hauteville  wrote. 

In  many  parts  of  Po- 
land the  land  is  largely 
exhausted  while  houses 
are  often  poor  abodes  of 
mud  and  wattle  or  of 
stones  rudely  put  together. 
The  goose-girls,  always  a 
picturesque  feature  o  f 
eastern  Europe,  interested 
me  hugely  as  they  indus- 
triously knitted  that  ever- 
lasting stocking,  driving 
their  stately  and  noisy 
flocks  before  them.  Fences 
in  many  places  were  un- 
known for  goose-girls  at 
a  few  cents  a  day  were 
cheaper  than  barbed  wire. 

The  shepherd  too,  in 
his  big  stiff  burnous 
which  stands  out  like  a 
tent,  is  often  an  interest- 
ing figure  on  the  land- 
scape. Still  oftener  he  is 
arrayed  in  a  sheepskin 
coat,  with  the  woolly  side 
out  and  the  skinny  side  in 
like  the  famous  nether 
garment  of  Bryan 
O'Lynn,  which  he  often 
does  not  discard  even  at 


The  curb  market  that  flourished  outside  the  fine  market  building  in   Warsaw  is  now- 
bare  for  lack  of  foodstuffs.     The  despair  of  a  war-ridden  people  has  brought 
many  onee  prosperous  and  industrious  Poles  to  the  bread  line 


Ellis  Island  where  so  much  of  the  old  has  to  be  left  behind. 
The  Jew  is  an  ever-present  factor  in  Poland.  He  is  the  mer- 
chant and  the  trader  of  the  country  and  by  his  over-shrewdness 
often  manages  to  get  the  peasants  head  over  heels  in  debt,  result- 
ing in  mortgages  on  their  lands  which  they  never  can  hope  to 
wipe  out.  In  the  early  days  the  Jews  were  outcasts  and  were 
obliged  to  wear  yellow  caps  to  show  their  nationality.  In  these 
days  they  make  themselves  no  less  conspicuous  in  Galicia  by  their 
long  "Jewish  gabardines"  reaching  to  their  feet  and  the  straggling 
corkscrew  curls  on  both  sides  of  their  faces.  In  Russian  Poland 
the  Jew  had  to  discard  his  curls  as  they  were  forbidden  by  the 
decree  of  Nicholas  I  but  he  never  gave  up  his  long  coat,  summer 
or  winter.  (I  am  obliged  to  speak  in  the  past  tense  for  in  .the 
present  upheaval  national  customs  and  costumes  may  be  as  unsta- 
ble and  transitory  as  is  the  political  situation.) 

Poland  was,  and  doubtless  long  will  be,  a  country  of  violent 
contrasts.  Beside  huts  of  mud  and  wattle,  beautiful  castles 
abound.  Some  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  rich  and  pros- 
perous, and  in  such  cities  as  Lodz  and  Warsaw  up-to-date  woolen 
and  cotton  factories  were  found,  of  which  neither  Lowell  nor 
Manchester  would  need  be  ashamed.  The  latest  American 
machinery  had  been  installed  and  I  never  saw  a  better  equipped 
cotton  factory  than  one  in  Pahianice,  a  little  town  near  the  great 
industrial  city  of  Lodz. 

Some  of  the  cities  are  wonderfully  attractive.     Indeed  there 


Galicia  is  in  ruins  but  its  remaining  inhabitants  ask  only  for  a  chance  to  rebuild,  to  remodel  their  lives  and  their 
towns.     This  wrecked  bridge  is  a  sample  of  the  destruction  visited  upon  houses,  roadways, 
buildings  and  bridges  throughout  this  section  of  Poland 
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Photo  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 
Warsaw's  great  Belvedere  Palace,  lately  in  German  hands,  is  now  occupied    by    the    Polish    patriot    and    dictator,    Joseph    Pilsudski,    while    Ignace 
Paderewski  lives  in  his  own  hotel,  the  Bristol.     In  the  courtyard  of  the  Belvedere,  which  is  one  of  Warsaw's  finest 

palaces,  is  a  Greek  theatre  for  outdoor  performances 


Photo  from  Underwood  &  Utiderzvood 
As  the  elite  moved  away  from  the  old  part  of  Warsaw,  with  its  narrow  lanes   and  crooked   streets,   the   great  outdoor  market   that  before   the  war 
was  a  picturesque  feature  of  the  Polish  capital  and  a  delight  to  many  travelers,  was   replaced  by  a   large  sanitary  modern   market.      Around   this 
square  live  many  of  the  "oldest  inhabitants"  sandwiched  in  among  business  concerns.    Warsaw  boasted  fifty  publishing  houses  before  the  war 
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In  Cracow,  Poland's  ancient  capital,  about  one-third  of  whose  population  before  the 

war  was  of  Jewish  blood,  a  rich  merchant  has  givefj  his  garden  for  child-rescue  work. 

Many  of  the  sad  little  ones  cared  for  here  will  never  see  their  German  fathers 


The  old  Windmills  of  Poland  arc  a  marked  feature  of 
the  landscape — not  the  spick  and  span  type  of  I  Tol- 
land, but  torn   and   battered   survivals   of  ancient   days 
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are  few  more  interesting  places  in  the  world  than  Cracow,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Poland,  which  in  the  whirligig  of  events  again  may 
be  the  capital  of  the  new,  united  and  prosperous  Poland,  although 
at  present  Warsaw  still  holds  that  rank. 
Those  who  have  recently  returned  from  Po- 
land describe  Galicia  as  almost  a  wilder- 
ness. Some  of  the  roads  are  so  torn  up  and 
covered  with  debris  one  cannot  ride  over 
them.  The  market,  a  feature  of  Cracow 
in  prosperous  days,  is  an  arch-shaped  build- 
ing inside  which  all  was  light,  color  and  ani- 
mation, for  all  the  world  like  a  great  bazaar 
where  everything  could  be  bought — food, 
beads,  pins,  cloth.  Here  the  great  masses 
did  their  shopping.  Lining  the  streets  near 
by  were  shops  for  the  well-to-do,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  always  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  visit  the  jolly  old  market.  Peasants 
would  take  a  day  off  to  come  in  from  outly- 
ing districts  with  their  produce  among 
which,  of  course,  figured  the  goose.  The 
birds  having  tender  feet  and  generally  being 
obliged  to  walk  were  provided  with  "rub- 
bers" made  of  tar  and  sand,  the  method  of 
putting  them  on  being  to  walk  the  geese 
over  soft  tar  and  sand  successively  until 
enough  adhered  to  their  feet  to  serve  as  am- 
ple protection.  Illiteracy  among  the  peasants  is  very  great  be- 
cause of  their  refusal  to  attend  Russian  or  German  schools,  schools 
of  their  own  being  verboten.  Polish  nobles 
usually  had  little  private  classes'  of  their  own  con- 
ducted secretly,  where  some  of  the  peasants  were 
taught  a  little ;  but  there  was  not  much  incentive, 
and  a  great  deal  of  hard  manual  work  was  de- 
manded in  order  to  get  a  living  from  their  poor 
lands  by  primitive  methods. 

Cracow  is  not  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  but  it  is  one  to  which  I  would  like  better 
to  retrace  my  steps  than  to  almost  any  other  in 
Europe.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rudowa  and  Vistula  and  in  every  part 
it  is  fragrant  with  memories  of  the  past,  some  of 
which  are  perpetuated  in  stone  and  marble.  Here 
Copernicus  was  educated  in  the  old  University 
where  in  the  center  of  the  beautiful  cloister  his 
bronze  statue  has  long  held  the  place  of  honor. 
Here  is  the  famous  Tuchhaus  or  cloth-hall,  built 
six  hundred  years  ago,  the  most  picturesque 
building  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  where  chaffering 
and  huckstering  for  the  fruit  of  the  loom  still 
go  on  as  in  the  days  of  Casimir  the  Great.  Here 
is  the  still  older  Cathedral  where  many  kings  and 
great  men  lie  buried,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
Poland.     In  this  great  Gothic  pile  Peter  Vischer 


left  some  of  his  best  work  in  bronze  and  other  great  artists  are 
represented  by  their  sculptured  marble. 

But  the  most  interesting  spot  to  Americans  is  Koscius/ko  1 1  ill, 
a  great  mound  of  earth  erected  by  the  unit- 
ed labors  of  all  the  citizens  of  Cracow,  on 
top  of  a  hill  two  miles  out  of  the  city.  The 
artificial  part  is  a  vast  mound  sixty-five  feet 
high.  Hither  came  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren with  wheelbarrows  and  shovels,  and 
for  three  years,  from  1820  to  1S23,  they 
worked  diligently  building  with  the  toil  of 
their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their  brows  a 
loving  monument  to  their  great  hero.  I 
know  of  no  other  memorial  like  it  in  the 
world.  Later  the  Austrians  cynically  con- 
verted it  into  a  fortress. 

Americans  might  well  have  had  a  part 
in  this  work,  for  Kosciuszko  was  our  here 
as  well  as  Poland's.  Very  early  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  he  sailed  for  America 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  struggling 
colonists.  He  rose  to  be  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Yellow  Springs  and  Saratoga,  and  was 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  After  his  defeat  by 
the  Russians  and  his  release  from  a  Russian 
prison  he  again  lived  in  the  United  States  and  died  an  exile  in 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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enemies  the  people  of  Kalisz  in  Galicia  lived  among  their  ruins  during 
Whether  the  famous  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Rubens  has  been 
preserved  in  some  cellar  we  have  yet  to  learn 
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The  gateway  to  Colorado's  great  forests 


Photo   by    Wiswall 


The  Motor  Tourist  and  Hiker  Entertained  Free  by  Uncle  Sam — Home 
Sites  at  Nominal  Rental — Free  Hunting  and  Pishing,  Telephones  Too 


By  Arthur  L.  Dahl 

Photographs   by  the   Author  and    Others 


DISTANT  pastures  are  always 
thought  to  be  greenest  and  foreign 
travel  has  always  been  the  most  alluring 
to  Americans  until  the  war  barred  the 
way,  but  here  in  our  own  States  nature 
has  painted  scenery  and  provided  places 
.of  beauty  that  equal  those  found  abroad, 
although  on  account  of  the  vastness  of 
our  land  many  of  these  beauty  spots 
were  too  remote  to  be  visited  by  many 
people  until  the  advent  of  the  automobile. 
With  the  construction  of  many  miles  of 
fine  highways,  however,  and  numerous 
facilities  provided  by  ingenious  inventors 
for  transforming  an  automobile  into  a 
traveling  home  with  cooking  and  sleep- 
ing accommodations,  thousands  of  city 
people  are  spending  their  vacations  in  the 
National  Parks  and  Forest  Reserves  of 
the  West.  To  encourage  this  use  of  the 
national  playgrounds  the  officers  of  the 
Forest  Service  are  co-operating  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  directing  tourists  where 
to  go  and  how  to  obtain  suitable  camping 
sites.  Large  detail  maps  showing  every 
road,  stream,  town  and  the  character  of 
the  country  are  provided  for  the  different 
National  Forests,  and  these  are  furnished 
free  to  those  who  will  use  them.  By  the 
use  of  these  maps  it  is  possible  to  take 
long  trips  into  perfectly  new  regions 
without  fear  of  getting  lost  or  suffering 
for  want  of  supplies  ;  the  maps  even  show 
where  eggs,  butter  and  other  supplies  can 


Hunting  is  permitted  in  the  open  season  and 

there  is  a  movement  on   foot  to   follow  the 

example  of  the  Old  World   for  the  rearing 

of  game  in  the  great  National 

Forests  for  food 


be  obtained  and  where  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing may  be  indulged  in. 

The  local  rangers,  too,  in  their  daily 
patrol  of  the  roads  in  their  districts  offer 
advice  to  campers  and  direct  them  to 
where  cool  springs  can  be  found  and 
where  good  camping  sites  are  located. 
These  rangers  often  show  the  campers 
how  to  make  good  sleeping  quarters  out 
of  fallen  timber  and  how  to  build  their 
camp  fires  to  get  the  best  results  and  to 
prevent  their  starting  a  grass  or  forest 
fire.  Uncle  Sam  wants  all  of  his  citizens 
to  use  the  forest,  but  in  doing  so  he  wants 
them  to  avoid  injuring  these  natural  re- 
sources. 

So  universal  has  become  the  use  of 
the  automobile  that  it  is  now  a  common 
practice  for  families  to  take  long  trips 
in  their  machines,  sleeping  by  the  way- 
side and  cooking  over  camp  fires.  A 
canvas  tent  spread  over  the  car,  a  few 
cooking  utensils,  a  hamper  of  such  essen- 
tials as  coffee,  sugar  and  salt,  poultry  and 
vegetables  bought  en  route,  fish  caught  in 
a  nearby  brook,  provide  the  necessities 
of  life  in  the  open.  After  one  has  tried 
this  sort  of  living  for  a  short  time  he 
soon  refuses  to  put  up  in  the  country- 
side hotel  unless  weather  conditions  are 
adverse.  The  refreshing  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  the  keen  appetite  for  simple 
wholesome  food  and  the  feeling  of  ex- 
hilaration   which   life  in  the  open  gives 
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put  one  in  the  proper  spirit  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  Nature  met  with  on  every  hand.  Being  inde- 
pendent of  trains  and  hotels,  and  with  the  means 
of  making  camp  anywhere,  an  automobile  trip 
through  one  of  the  National  Forests  is  about  the 
most  enjoyable  experience  one  can  have. 

Practically  all  of  the  National  Forests  are 
located  in  mountainous  regions  with  their  variety 
of  scenery.  There  is  a  majestic  beauty  in  the 
great  forests  of  towering  trees,  some  so  close, 
together  that  the  sun  never  penetrates  the  cathe- 
dral-like dimness  of  the  forest  floor  strewn  with 
an  accumulation  of  many  years'  leaves  or  needles 
and  as  silent  as  the  tomb.  No  wind  ever  breathes 
into  the  depths  of  these  still  pine  or  spruce  forests, 
and  an  hour  spent  alone  among  the  straight  tower- 
ing trees  in  the  "dim,  religious  light"  will  help  one 
to  realize  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  life.  There, 
if  one  is  quiet,  perhaps  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  forest  can  be- had.  The  trees,  some  of 
them  centuries  old,  living  things  like  ourselves,  are 
growing  straight  and  strong  to  fulfil  their  destiny 
■ — to  build  a  shelter  for  man  or  to  form  a  boat  to 
transport  his  supplies  or  perhaps  to  be  shattered  by  a  fiery  bolt 
of  lightning. 

If  one  does  not  like  the  silence  and  the  somberness  of  the 


Photo   by    [Viswall  from  Denver  Tourist  Biireai 
The  delights  of  fly-fishing  in  the  boiling  trout  pools  of  the  National  Forests  can 
only  be  imagined  by  a  faithful  son  of  Izaak  Walton.     Streams  are  stocked 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trout  every  year 

forest,  there  are  great  open  places  filled  with  sunshine  and  flowers 
and  grass  where  bees  hum  and  birds  sing. 

Hunting  is  permitted  during  the  open  season  and  many  parts 
of  the  western  Forests  are  famous  for  their  game. 
Fishing  too  is  one  of  the  means  for  making  the 
days  go  by  quickly,  and  no  expensive  delicacy  of 
the  big  markets  can  equal  the  flavor  of  the  fish 
caught  in  the  mountain  streams  and  lakes.  When 
broiled  on  a  forked  stick,  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
added,  they  are  as  satisfying  as  a  juicy  steak  to  a 
starving  man. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Government  has  put 
a  great  deal  into  the  building  of  roads  and  trails 
through  National  Forests,  and  in  the  aggregate  the 
mileage  suitable  for  tourist  travel  in  the  Forests 
is  considerable.  A  special  appropriation  was  made 
by  Congress  for  this  purpose  and  these  funds  have 
been  supplemented  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
States  and  by  local  communities.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  rangers  is  also  devoted  to 
road  and  trail  work.  In  California,  where  some 
of  the  most  scenic  National  Forests  are  located,  the 
State  has  constructed  a  great  system  of  public 
highways  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
many  of  them  passing  through  the  National  For- 


This  camp  was  built  by  the  Forest  Service  on  Heliotrope  Ridge,  some  eleven  miles 
from  Glacier,  Washington,  and  is  used  by  climbers  attempting  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Baker 


ests.  The  Yosemite  National  Park  with  its  wealth  of  scenic 
beauty  now  has  some  very  fine  roads  which  have  been  thrown 
open  to  automobiles.  The  Tahoe  National  Forest,  which  includes 
within  its  boundaries  the  famous  Lake  Tahoe,  also  has 
some  very  good  roads  leading  through  it,  and  the  same  is 
true  ,of  a  number  of  the  other  Forests  in  that  State. 
Through  the  Angeles  Forest  in  southern  California  there 
are  many  miles  of  fine  highways  constructed  by  the  State 
or  with  funds  raised  by  automobile  associations  and  local 
communities.  These  roads  enable  motor  parties  to  reach 
the  scenic  portions  of  the  Forests  within  a  short  time,  and 
where  the  country  is  too  rough  to  permit  of  the  use  of 
machines  or  the  roads  are  impassable  walking  trips  can  be 
made  to  nearby  points  of  interest,  or  the  ever-present  and 
sturdy  burro  will  bear  the  white  man's  burdens. 

One  of  the  famous  outdoor  clubs  of  the  West  is  the 
Sierra  Club  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  custom  of  this 
organization  to  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  some  region 
famous  for  its  beauty.  The  full  trip  often  requires  a 
month  to  complete,  but  other  shorter  trips  are  provided  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  so  long  a  time  in  the  moun- 
tains. On  these  trips  a  definite  itinerary  is  mapped,  every 
detail  of  which  is  worked  out  carefully.  Trained  guides 
accompany  the  party  which  usually  goes  on  horseback,  and 
all  points  of  interest  in  the  region  explored  are  visited. 
Experienced  camp  makers  and  cooks  keep  just  ahead  of 
the  party,  establishing  camp  and  providing  meals  for  the 
members  as  they  ride  up  at  the  end  of  each  day.  In  this 
way  one  can  have  all  the  pleasures  of  camping  in  the  open 
without  having  to  do  any  of  the  camp  work. 

In  many  of  the  National  Forests  there  are  localities 

where  ideal  camping  sites  are  provided,  usually  picturesque 

spots  bordering  a  beautiful  lake,  or  nestling  in  some  canyon  where 

a  shady  meadow  and  a  running  brook  invite  a  sojourn.     At  such 

places  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Forest  Service  to  encourage  camping 


"No  expensive  delicacy  of  the  big  city  markets  can  equal  the  flavor  of  the  fish  we 
catch  ourselves."  About  three  million  persons  visit  the  Forests  annually  for  recreation 
and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  average  stay  being  two  and  one-half  days 


A  P  R  1  L  .      i  y  ]  n 


Photo   by    Wiswall  from    Denver    tourist   Bureau 
Lodging  in  the  Forest  Camps  is  as  tree  as  the  air,  the  good  water  and  wood  supply. 
Often  one  will  find  cement  fireplaces  and  even  telephone  service!     In  return,  all  you 
are  asked  to  do  is  to  put  out  your  fires  and   tidy   up   after  y  lurself 

parties.  The  brush  is  cleared  away,  water-holes 
cleaned  out  and  camp-fire  sites  provided.  If  par- 
ties desire  to  camp  in  the  same  locality  for  several 
months  at  a  time  or  to  return  there  each  season  and 
occupy  the  same  spot,  the  Government  will  lease 
a  sufficient  area  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  party  and 
by  paying  a  nominal  rental  each  year  the  same 
privileges  can  be  reserved.  In  many  instances 
the  parties  securing  these  permits  put  up  summer 
cabins  or  cottages  at  such  places  and  otherwise  im- 
prove their  surroundings  so  as  to  have  some  city 
conveniences.  In  this  way  communities  of  summer 
cottages  grow  up  and  business  and  professional 
men  from  the  city  spend  a  part  of  each  year  there. 
Sometimes  the  family  remains  durine  the  summer 
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active  volcano  in  the  I 

lions  of  this  peak  are  both  beautiful  and  feai 

and  sometimes  greal  streams  of  lava  and  clou< 

ishes  are  showered  upon  the  neighboring  <-'>nn- 
try,  .-iiid  in  the  vicinity  wide  expan  *Jo  man's 

land"  are  given  up  to  simmering,  muttering  pools 
Hi'  dark  nind.  emitting  steam  \\  ithin  a 

stone's  throw  of  these  hoi  mud  ■  an  drink 

oldest  and  sweetest  water,  ^gain  in  tin-  high 
Sierras  the  tourisl  can  find  man)  ho1  springs  bub- 
bling out  of  tin-  ground,  some  highly  impregn 
with  sulphur  or  iron,  while  nearby  will  In-  other 
springs  of  entirel)  different  constituents.  Nu- 
merous medicinal  springs  abound  in  the  National 
Forests  and  these  arc  the  magnets  thai  draw 
thousands  of  people  who  hop<  d  a  cure  for 

their  ailments  in  the  healing  waters. 

Along  the  lino  separating  I  alifornia  and 
.Nevada  is  a  region  of  scenic  beaut)  that  is  won 
derful  to  behold,  bul  on  account  of  it-  remoteness 
i  i-  seldom  visited.  This  region  is  near  Pyramid 
Lake  and  for  years  it  has  keen  set  aside  a-  a  R< 
vation  for  the  Nevada  Indian-.  Pyramid  Lake  is 
one  of  the  clearest  bodies  of  water  in  the  world 
and  in  it  fish  abound.  The  surrounding  banks  are 
of  a  geological  formation  said  to  be  identical  with 
travertine  which  is  largely  used  in  covering  exposi- 
tion and  other  temporary  buildings;  and  through 
the  erosive   force  of  the  lake   water-   working    for 


Photo  by  Julian   .  I .   D 

A   vacation  at  a  seaside  or  mountain  resort   cost-  from   two  to  ten  dollar-  a   day, 

while   to   maintain   a    private   hunting   or    fishing   club    conic-    higher — anywhere 

from  one  to  ten  dollars  an  hour.     And  think  what  the  National  Forests  offer! 

"'the  minimum  market  cost   to  the  consumer  of  wholesome  recreation 

privately  provided  is  ten  cents  an  hour."     I-  it   worth  it? 


Photo  by  Wiswall 
"Practically  all  of  the  National  Forests  are  located 
in  mountainous  regions  .  .  .  there  is  a  majestic 
beauty  in  the  great  forests  of  towering  trees,  some 
so  close  together  that  the  sunlight  never  penetrates 
into  the  cathedral-like  dimness  of  the  forest  floor" 


while  the  men 
come  for 
week  -  ends, 
going  b  a  c  k 
and  forth  i  n 
their  motors. 
In  some 
of  the  N  a  - 
tional  Forests 
weird  and  un- 
usual scenery 
—  strange 
mani  fes- 
tations  of  the 
hidden  forces 
o  f  nature — 
are  to  be  seen. 
For  instance, 
in  the  Lassen 
Forest  in 
northern 
California  i  s 
Mount  L  a  s  - 
-en.   the   only 


centuries  the  high  surrounding  bank-  have  been  carved  into  the 
most  fantastic  shapes,  richly  colored  in  red-  and  yellow-.  When 
good  roads  are  constructed  through  this  region,  it-  beauties  will 
be  viewed  by  thousands. 

There  are  two  other  great  avenues  for  public  recreation,  the 
National  Park's  and  National  Monument-,  both  of  them  equally 
practical  and  inviting,  administered  by  the  National  Lark  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  latter  controlling  such  of 
the  National  Monuments  as  lie  within  the  confines  of  National 
Forests,  Military  Reservations  or  parks  set  aside  for  safeguarding 
famous  American  battlefields  ;  also  other  reservations — such  as 
Lincoln's  birthplace — which  are  under  the  War  Department.  Proj- 
ects are  afoot  to  extend  the  area  of  our  National  Monuments  to 
include  certain  interesting  and  valuable  relit--  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion in  our  South we-t.  also  pioneer  landmark-,  some  palm  tree-  of 
southern  California  and  other  interesting  or  beautiful  natural 
objects.  Some  publicity  has  been  given  these  ambit  ions  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  extensions  are  generally  heartily 
approved  of,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  wish  to  exploil  and 
appropriate  the  resources  of  the  country  without  let  or  hindrance. 
A  howl  arises  from  that  quarter  whenever  a  reservation  i-  made. 
However,  such  objections  are  justly  looked  into  and  -ometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mount   Rainier,  provisi<  been  made  for 

allowing  a  certain  amount  of  exploration,  development  and  wo 
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go 
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Moose  love  bulbous  lily-roots  and  will 

under  water  after  this  favorite  debcaey. 

This  bub  moose  is  apparently  curious  as 

well  as  indignant  at  the  snap  of 

the  camera 


ing  of  mineral  lands. 
Recently  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  exer- 
cising his  preroga- 
tive, created  the 
K  a  t  m  a  i  National 
Monument  which 
embraces  a  large,  in- 
teresting tract  i  n 
Alaska.  Mount  Kat- 
mai,  the  dominating 
feature  of  this  tract, 
holds  a  record  for 
explosiveness,  hav- 
ing had  an  initial 
eruption  i  n  June, 
1912,  which  lasted 
three  days.  The  val- 
ley near  this  moun- 
tain, through  which 
flows  the  River 
Lethe,  is  bizarre 
enough  to  excite  the 
most  blase  of  thrill- 
seekers.  It  has  been 
described  as  the 
"Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes." 
Some  confusion   exists   in  the  public  mind   as  to  the  terms 

National  Parks,  Monuments  and  Forests.     The  difference — which 

is,  perhaps,  more  a  distinction  thart  a  difference — between  the 

National    Parks    and    National 

Monuments  is  that  the  former 

are  large  tracts  of  public  lands 

set  aside  by  acts  of  Congress, 

while  the  latter  are  set  aside  by 

proclamation  of  the  President. 

Park  lands  may  possess  scenic 

wonders    only    or    advantages 

recommending  them  for  use  as 

public     playgrounds,     although 

frequently  relics  are  preserved 

in  them ;  National  Monuments, 

on  the  other  hand,  are  reserva- 
tions   for  the   safeguarding   of 

historic  landmarks,  historic  and 

prehistoric  ruins  and  relics,  and 

other    objects    of    historic    or 

scientific  interest. 

The     first     National     Park, 

then  called  a  reservation,   was 

Hot  Springs  at  Arkansas.  Long 

before    this    the    Public    Lands 

Act  had  reserved  all   salt  and 

mineral  springs  from  sale,  but 

it  was  not  until  after  the  crea- 
tion   of    Yellowstone    National 

Park    that    Hot    Springs    was 

made  a  public  health  resort  and 

park.     Since    then    fifteen 

National     Parks    and    twenty- 
four   Monuments   have   sprung 

up    and    the    American    people 

now    have    plenty    of    play- 

grounds. 

The    Forest    Service    is    a 

bureau   of   the   Department   of 

Agriculture,  under  whose  pro- 
tecting wing  the  great  Forests 

abide.      President    Benjamin 

Harrison  created  the  first  for- 
est reserve  and  in  the  beginning 

the  Department  of  the  Interior 

looked  after  Forest  affairs,  but 

the  area  spread  so  rapidly  and 

problems  multiplied  so  fast  that 

finally  the  present  arrangement  was  made  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  Forest  Service  is  always  willing  to  co-operate  with  individuals 

holding  forest  lands ;  advice  is  readily  given  and  special  problems 


A  "deer  in  the  velvet"  may  peer  trust- 
ingly at  you  through  the  forest  glade, 
reminding  you  that  the  woods  are  not 
really  yours,  but  belong  to  the 
wild  creatures 


studied  ;  and  the  Serv- 
ice also  plays  the 
generous  landlord  and 
host.  The  staff  i  s 
composed  of  trained 
experts  in  technical 
forestry  and  cattle 
raising ;  mining  en- 
g  i  n  e  e  r  s,  surveyors, 
lawyers,  entomol- 
ogists and  statisti- 
cians. 

Our  Forests  are 
about  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  area  of 
all  New  England,  in 
twenty-two  States 
and  Territories.  We 
people  of  the  United 
States  are  the  owners 
of  it  and  being  urged 
to  take  advantage  of 
our  birthright,  go  out 
under  our  own  trees, 
fish  in  our  own 
streams,  climb  our 
own  mountain  peaks 
and  admire  the  nat- 
ural and  historic  wonders  of  our  realm. 

The  Forest  Service  has  worked  out  a  neat  and  interesting 
calculation  of  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  National  Forest 

recreation  as  compared  with 
commercial  amusements.  For 
instance,  it  argues,  the  latter — 
including  movies,  car  rides, 
theatres,  ball  games,  skating  in 
rinks,  and  so  forth — averages  in 
cost  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
one  dollar  an  hour ;  while  the 
minimum  cost  of  wholesome 
recreation  in  a  National  For- 
est is  ten  cents  an  hour,  in  a 
Park  three  cents.  Of  course 
these  calculations  are  sketchy, 
but  they  were  carefully  made 
and  the  figures  may  be  taken  as 
pretty  accurate. 

As  the  strain  of  civilized  life 
grows  keener  people  are  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation. The  call  of  the  wild  is 
sending  city-bound  men  and 
women  by  the  thousands  into 
the  forest  glades  and  mountain 
tops,  seeking  something  better 
than  gold.  Three  million  per- 
sons visit  the  Forests  annually 
and  although  their  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  there  is  room 
for  all  who  wish  to  come.  The 
average  stay  of  tourists  is  esti- 
mated as  two  and  one-half 
days. 

There  is  an  interesting  town 
at  Cascada,  California,  in  the 
heart  of  National  Forest  land. 
Cascada  grew  out  of  a  recrea- 
tion camp,  and  not  an  inch  of  it 
can  be  patented  !  Every  build- 
ing, street  and  public  utility  ex- 
ists by  Forest  Service  permit, 
yet  the  town  gives  every  evi- 
dence of  permanence.  The 
Angeles  Forest  north  of  Los 
Angeles  is  teeming  with  camp 
houses  and  almost  amounts  to  a 
permanent  community,  too.  Tourists  will  find  in  the  National 
Forests  not  only  scenic  beauties,  but  also  health,  renewed  strength 
and  vitality,  found  only  in  the  great  open  places. 


Photo  from  Denver  Tourist  Bureau 

This  is  United  States,  not  Switzerland,  and  there  are  leagues  of  it 

in  Colorado.     For  the  inexperienced,  outdoor  clubs  are  available; 

and  experienced  camp  makers,  cooks  and  trained  guides  go 

along  to  teach  how  to  get  back  to  Nature 
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WHERE  WIVES  ARE  PUR- 
CHASED WITH  COWS 

Respectability  Measured  by 
the  Number  of  Wives  a 
Zulu  Has — The  Venuses 
of  Zululand  Set  the  Fashion 
in  Odd  Coiffures — Strange 
Customs     and     Costumes 

By  Samuel  Murray 
Author  of  "Seven  Legs  Across  the  Seas" 


Zulus  are  not  allowed  to  own  or 
carry  firearms  or  European 
weapons.  The  native's  war  outfit 
today  consists  of  shield  and  assagai 


ZULULAND  was  Zu- 
luland  when  the  Zu- 
lus controlled  their  own 
internal  affairs,  made 
their  own  laws,  appor- 
tioned the  land,  chastised 
their  subjects,  conferred 
with  British  officials  con- 
cerning border  line  rules 
and  were,  in  fact,  in  every 
sense,  a  distinct,  unfet- 
tered race  of  people.  War 
after  war,  with  gatling 
guns  and  modern  fight- 
ing implements  pitted 
against  their  mediaeval 
arms — the  assagai  or 
spear — naturally  made 
the  tribe  submissive  and  wiped  out  their  border  line.  So  long  as 
they  had  a  king  there  was  always  danger  of  trouble  from  Zulu- 
land.  Dinizulu,  the  last  ruler,  was  taken  prisoner  and  was 
"boarded"  in  a  Transvaal  penitentiary  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  he  died.  The  border  line  between  Natal  and  Zululand 
passed  away,  and  the  interests  of  the  Zulus  and  the  affairs  of 
Zululand  are  now  looked  after  and  administered  by  officials  of 
the  Province  of  Natal. 

On  the  way  to  Zululand  the  train,  passing  through  cuts  and 
grades,  is  half  embowered  with  flowering  trees  growing  on  the 
banks.  The  giant  bamboo,  in  obedience  to  a  summery  wind,  was 
gracefully  swaying  to  and  fro;  the  aloe,  with  its  flowery  top 
sixteen  feet  above  the  ground,  sentinel-like,  contributed  its  share 
to  the  floral  ensemble,  and,  together  with  an  almost  endless  tract 


of  soft,  light  green  sugar- 
ring 
railroad 


cane  growing  on  each  side 


of  the  railroad  track, 
offered  a  mellow  land- 
scape found  in  but  few 
parts  of  the  world.    .    .    . 

We  reached  the  Tuge- 
la  River,  the  border  line 
between  Natal  and  Zulu- 
land,  and  thirty  miles 
further  the  train  stopped 
at  Ginginhlovu,  our  desti- 
nation. Ginginhlovu  (ele- 
phant, in  Zulu)  was  nine- 
ty-three miles  from  where 
we  started  and  the  train 
was  seven  hours  running 
that  distance — running  to 

schedule,   too.     Indian   shanty   stores   were  pleasantly 
none  but  white  traders  are  allowed  to  do  business  in 

The  post  cart  is  the  stagecoach  of  South  Africa.  Strongly 
built,  it  is  covered  with  canvas,  has  two  wide,  wheels  and  contains 
two  seats.  A  seat  will  accommodate  three  persons  in  a  pinch — 
the  maximum  capacity  of  the  coach  being  five  passengers  and 
the  driver — but  as  the  latter  usually  takes  up  two-thirds  of  the 
front  seat  to  handle  the  large  team  required  to  draw  the  coach, 
the  ordinary  capacity  of  the  cart  is  four  passengers,  three  occupy- 
ing the  rear  and  one  the  front  seat.  A  frame  at  the  back  serves 
for  luggage,  and  small  hand  baggage  may  be  put  under  the  seats. 
Four  or  six  mules  comprise  a  cart  team,  the  charge  being  ten 
cents  a  mile. 

We  left  the  railroad  and  our  mode  of  travel  into  the  interior 


A  Zulu  belle's  best  dress  is  the  skin 
of  a  calf,  sheep  or  wild  beast,  orna- 
mented with  beads,  pebbles  or 
small  seashells 


absent  as 
Zululand. 


Courtesy  American  Board  of  Missions 

"A  Zulu  woman  dressed  up  is  a  striking  figure.  An  ocher-colored  cone  of  hair  rises  from  her  head  sometimes  as  high  as  ten  inches  ...  its 
unnatural  color  brought  about  by  the  application  of  a  thin  red  mud  solution.  Grass  stalks  placed  inside  form  a  strange  frame  which  keeps  the 
cone  from  settling."  These  ladies  have  more  than  the  required  amount  of  clothing,  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  on  their  way  to  welcome 
a  returned  missionary.     They  are  all  married  or  engaged,  as  their  marvelous  head  dress  or  nhloga  denotes.     Cotton  blankets,  costing 

from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents,  form  their  chief  covering,  worn  only  when  necessary 
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of  Zululand  was  by  cart  drawn  by  beasts. 
Five  passengers,  the  maximum  number, 
squeezed  themselves  into  the  cart.  The 
next  trip  inland  was  on  the  following  day, 
for  which  we  would  have  to  wait,  the  sta- 
tion-master had  informed  us,  "unless  there 
was  a  transport  going  to  Eshowe."  Event- 
ually a  transport — :a  truck  eighteen  feet 
long — was  found,  the  driver  of  which  said 
he  thought  he  had  room  for  another  passen- 
ger. The  transport,  ridged  with  bags  of 
cornmeal  five  feet  high,  was  drawn  by  four 
teams  of  mules. 

"Climb  on,"  said  the  driver  to  a  group 
of  six.  J'We'll  be  starting  in  a  few  min- 
utes.-' Three  women,  two  men  and  a  boy 
began  to  scale  the  transport  to  the  top  of  the 
load.  "Get  up,"  said  the  driver  to  the 
mules,  when  a  start  was  made  for  the  in- 
terior of  Zululand,  the  passengers  sitting  on 
the  top  tier  of  cornmeal  bags  of  the  loaded 
African  transport. 

We  traveled  slowly  seventeen  miles  over 
a  good  macadam  road.  "That's  the  home 
of  Dinizulu.  the  Zulu  king,"  said  the  boy 
passenger,  as  we  passed  a  frame  building 
close  to  the  road.  We 
reached  our  destina- 
tion just  at  sundown — 
Eshowe,  the  old  capital 
of  Zululand  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  places  vis- 
ited   in    South    Africa. 

Shade    trees,    flow- 
ers, comfortable  homes 
built  in  spacious  yards, 
small     but     substantial 
public    buildings,     a 
good  library,  a  wooded 
glen    just    away    from 
the  town,  in  which  had 
been    built    a    splendid 
cement  swimming  pool, 
give     an     insight     into 
what  the  old  Zulu  capi- 
tal looks  like  now.  The 
comfortable   appear- 
ance  of   Es- 
howe    has 
been  made  by 
the    Euro- 
pean.    Eng- 
lish   and    na- 
t  i  v  e    weekly 
papers   are 
printed     here 
and  the  qual- 
ity    of     the 
work      is 
good.     .     .     . 

We  had 
thirty- 
five  miles 
more  to  trav- 
el before  our 
last  stop  in 
Zululand 
would  be 
reached.  The 
post  cart  left 
at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morn- 
ing with  four 
p  a  s  s  e  n  - 
gers,  and  was 
drawn  by 
four  mules. 
The  road  was 
level    for    the 


Courtesy  American  Board  of  Missions 

This    Zulu   "general"    apparently   car- 
ries a  pipe  and  an  umbrella  as  part 
of  his  equipment 
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Courtesy  American  Board  of  Mission* 

When  a  baby  is  brought  to  one  of  the  missions  to  be  baptized  the  mother  wears  her 

European  wedding  dress  and  the  baby  looks  like  any  civilized  little  coon.     Zulu  girls 

are  being  trained  in  domestic  science  in  missions  schools — have  you  tried 

the  Zulu  Employment  Bureau  for  that  elusive  domestic? 


most  part  with  high  grass  growing  on  each 
side  broken  only  by  an  occasional  giraffe 
thorn  or  mimosa  tree.  The  mimosa  was  in 
flower,  and  so  much  fragrance  was  diffused 
from  the  thorn  tree  that  one  would  know  of 
its  existence  if  it  were  not  in  sight  a  hun- 
dred feet  away. 

We  reached  N'Halini,  the  first  relay,, 
where  we  breakfasted.  .  .  .  With  an 
additional  team  of  mules  we  started  on  our 
second  relay. 

"Sit  forward  please,  while  we  are  going 
up  this  seven-mile  hill ;  the  cart  is  tilting 
back  too  much,"  said  the  driver.  We  had 
five  passengers  now  as  another  one  had  got 
on  at  Graham's  place.  It's  easier  to  say 
Graham's  place  than  it  is  to  try  to  pro- 
nounce the  Zulu  name. 

On,  on  we  traveled  over  those  beautiful 
hills  of  Zululand,  the  passengers  chatting 
as  we  moved  along.  Grassy  hills,  five  hun- 
dred feet  high,  bare  of  timber  and  even 
shrubbery,  with  native,  huts  built  on  the 
sides,  and  small  patches  of  corn  growing 
here  and  there,  proved  of  interest.  Vul- 
tures were  flying  high  up  in  the  air,  bevies 
of  guinea  fowl  scur- 
■■i^^HlHH  nC(-l   to   cover   and  the 

wagtail,  a  black  and 
white  bird  of  swallow 
size,  with  a  tail  ten 
inches  long,  crossed  the 
roadway  from  time  to 
time.  We  had  been 
told  of  the  beauty  of 
Zululand  and  nothing 
had  been  exaggerated. 
Grass — 1  o  n  g  and 
short  —  was  growing 
everywhere,  enough  to 
feed  millions  of  cattle 
and  not  a  "critter" 
gluing  in  sight.  The 
Zulus,  before  and  for 
some  years  after  the 
white 
South 
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Mealy-meal  is  winnowed  by  hand  and  mouth,  the  Zulu    woman   carefully   blowing    away   the   chaff    as 
meal  drops  from  her  hand  into  a  big  wooden  bowl.     The  cornmeal  is  cooked  in  a  great  iron  pot,  and  each 
person  helps  himself  with  his  own  wooden  spoon  or  stick 


&  Co. 
the 


man  settled  in 
Africa,  were  a 
wealthy  tribe. 
Hundreds  o  f 
thousands  o  f 
cattle,  sheep 
and  goats 
roamed  over 
and  fed  off 
these  ever- 
grassy  hills ; 
but  tick  fever 
— East  Coast 
fever,  it  is  as 
often  called 
— had  fatten- 
ed the  vul- 
tures and 
made  the  Zu- 
lu poor. 

We  reach- 
ed the  second 
relay,  then 
the  third,  but 
the  beauty  of 
landscape  did 
not  diminish. 
Our  next  re- 
lay will  b  e 
the  end  of 
our  stage 
journey  — 
Melmot  h 
—  fifty  -  two 


APRIL,     i  0  t  o 

miles  from  the  railroad — one  of  the  far  out]  if  civilization. 

•'The  stopping  off  place"  is  a  term  often  heard,  but  when  one 
reaches  a  point  where  there  is  no  railroad  and  the  terminus 
of  post  carts  it   is  certainly  the  stopping  oil    place.      Europ 
live   in    remote   places   still   beyond    Melmoth   and    their   mail    is 
brought  to  them  by  native  postmen  on  foot. 

We  reached  our  destination  early  in  the  afternoon.  Mail  for 
persons  living  beyond  "the  stopping  off  place,"  brought  with  us 
in  the  cart,  was  to  start  on  its  wa\  at  three  o'clock.  \s  n  was  a 
week  before  Christinas  the  post  contained  a  greal  number  of 
Christmas  presents.  The  mail  finally  being  sorted,  it  was 
entrusted  to  the  postman's  care.  All  the  letters  could  he  put  in 
a  coat  pocket  but  the  presents  strapped  to  his  body  made  a  heavy 
load. 

A  Zulu,  six  feet  tall,  stood 
on  the  porch  of  the  squatty 
post  office  building,  looking 
like  an  off-colored  Santa 
Claus.  Having  reached  for  a 
stick  a  foot  longer  than  his 
height,  he  stood  up  straight, 
waiting   for  the   word   to  go. 

"All  right,  Jim,"  the  post- 
master ordered  in  the  native 
tongue.  "Ba,  ba,"  returned 
the  negro  in  a  low  voice,  bow- 
ing and  saluting  with  one 
hand  raised  to  the  side  of  his 
head.  .  .  .  Thirty  -  three 
miles  was  the  distance  the  Zu- 
lu carried  the  mail.  It  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  left  the  Alelmoth 
post  office  and  he  was  due  at 
the  next  post  station  at  9:30 
the  morning  following. 

"He'll  be  there  on  the  min- 
ute," the  postmaster  replied  to 
a  question  as  to  whether  the 
carrier  could  travel  the  dis- 
tance in  the  time  allotted,  con- 
sidering the  heavy  load.  "He 
never  fails  us.  Always  on 
time — in  hail,  rain  or  shine," 
he  conciuded. 

Zulu    huts    are    round, 
the     framework    being    of 
poles    bent     half     circular, 
tied  with  grass  rope.     The 
arch  poles  are  sup- 
ported with   bent 
poles  strung  cross- 
wise,   these 
being    made 
secure     by 
grass    rope. 
Roof     and 
sides  are  cov- 
ered   with 
grass     and 
reeds  secured 
to  the  frame- 
work     with 
the  same  kind 
of  rope.    The 
floor  is  of  soil 
generally  tak- 
en    from     an 

ant-hill,  which  becomes  as  compact  as  cement.  In  the  center  of 
the  hut  what  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  earthen  vessel  is  built, 
sometimes  eighteen  inches  across,  and  this  is  the  cooking  place — 
the  stove.  Zulus  build  good  huts.  No  windows  are  provided 
however,  and  but  one  low  entrance.  The  cooking  utensils  are 
limited  to  an  iron  kettle  with  three  legs.  This  is  placed  in  the 
'"stove."  Cornmeal  (called  mealy-meal)  is  the  chief  food,  which 
is  boiled  in  the  three-legged  kettle  and  when  cooked  the  family 
gathers  round  it,  some  sitting  on  the  floor  and  others  resting  on 
their  haunches.  Each  member  is  supplied  with  a  wooden  spoon 
and  with  these  they  eat  mealy-meal  as  long  as  there  is  any  to  be 


"Zulu  women  look 
as  strong,  as  men. 
.  .  .  Save  for 
their  babes,  all  bur- 
dens are  carried  on 
their  heads  .  .  . 
a  spool  of  thread, 
a  tomato,  a  tin  cup 
may  be  seen  .  .  . 
but  she  will  carry 
in  the  same  way, 
with  apparent  ease, 
a  hundred  -  pound 
bag  of  corn-meal, 
a  five-gallon  tin  of 
water,  a  big  three- 
legged   iron   kettle" 


eaten.     A  ladl<  he  mush,  cm  oul  of  a  calabash, 

erall)  seen  in  a  Zulu  home,      ["he  bed  i-  a  cotton  blanket    pread 

1111  the  earthen  flooi         la  bowed  piece  of  u 1  resting  on  two 

uprighl   piece-  .,:  each  i  it    Pun-  i  i     a 

pillow.      \  snap  may  occasionally  he  found  in  a  Inn  but  mo 

chairs.      The   interior   is  generally   black    with   smoke    from   the 
"stove,"  a  strong,  soi  i;.  odor  being  noticeable. 

i    Zulu  tribe  does  not   "colonize"     or,   rather,  assemble   in 
villages     as  each  family  lives  bj   itself.     I  In  lumerous  of 

course,  but  one  rarely,  if  ever,  finds  a  settlement     a  town      I 
live  in  "kraals."      \  kraal  is  a  group  of  huts  numbering  from  oni 
to  ten.  surrounded  l>\  a  fence  generall)  composed  of  thorn  bru 
The  collection  of  huts  generally  indicates  the  number  of  wi 
that  that  Zulu  has.     <  inr  Imi  i-  always  larger  than  the  othi  i   . 

this  being  occupied  bj  the  first 
w  ife.  \\  hen-  cattle  are  kept 
together  in  a  small  area  in- 
closed  b)  a  fence,  it  becomes  a 
cattle  kraal.  Sometimes  one 
kraal  serves  as  a  shelter  for 
both  natives  and  cattle. 

Polygamy  is  common.  The 
method  of  obtaining  a  wife  is 
by  purchase  from  the  father. 
Cattle  is  the  medium  of  bar- 
ter, from  ten  to  eighty  cows 
being  the  number  asked  for 
each  girl.  A  wife  who  can  he 
bought  for  ten  COWS  is  just 
the  ordinary  girl.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a  petty  chief  would 
bring  twenty  COWS  and  a  girl 
of  royal  descent  could  not  he 
purchased  for  less  than  seven- 
ty  to  one  hundred   cow  s. 

When  a  Zulu  wishes  to 
marry  he  conies  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  girl's  father 
concerning  the  number  of  cat- 
tle that  must  be  paid  for  the 
bride,  and  he  must  not  forget 
to  include  among  them  anoth- 
er nice  beast  which  is  slaugh- 
tered and  eaten  at  the  wedding 
feast.  The  marriage  always 
takes  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  bride  with 
her  attendants  arrives  the 
evening  before  the  wedding 
day.  The  extra  ox  is  killed 
early  in  the  morning. 

The  bride  wears  a  veil  of 
beads  over  her  face  for  sev- 
eral hours  while  the  ceremony 
is  taking  place.  Certain  persons  are  appointed  to  celebrate  the 
marriage.  Dancing  is  indulged  in  during  this  period.  The 
father  of  the  bride  steps  forward  among  the  merrymakers  and 
bespeaks  the  merits  of  his  daughter.  An  old  woman  runs  hack- 
ward  and  forward  among  the  guests,  holding  in  her  hand  a  small 
stick  pointing  upward  and  cackling  like  a  hen.  Dancing  is  going 
on  all  the  time,  one  group  of  dancers  holding  the  stage  until 
exhausted,  when  another  group  will  rill  the  vacated  space  and 
inject  renewed  life  into  the  ceremony. 

The  bridegroom  must  show  his  valor  during  the  pow-wow. 
He  steps  into  the  arena  with  two  sticks  in  his  hand— stout  walk- 
ing-sticks. A  series  of  thrusts,  feints,  dodges,  ducking,  then  a 
terrible  thrust;  more  fencing,  another  awful  jab;  snorting,  sweat- 
ing, uttering  deep  grunts  of  satisfaction;  stamping  his  feet  heav- 
ily on  the  ground  to  make  a  noise  imitating  thunder,  which 
denotes  powerfulness.  I  le  is  lighting  an  imaginary  foe.  and  when 
the  bride's  father  and  wedding  party  signify  by  applause  that  he 
has  been  victoriou  —  that  he  has  killed  hi-  adversary  in  mortal 
combat — he  retire-,  carrying  in  his  bos<  m  the  assuranc  lie  is 

a  Zulu  warrior  "to  the  manner  horn." 

From  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  Zulus  attend  a  wedding, 
which  lasts  sometimes  several  days.      Native  beer  made  from  corn 
is  brought  in  large  quantities  in  hollow  calabashes  by  the  guests. 
Faction  tights,  often  brought  about  through  uninvited  onlooke 
hut  generally  from  drinking  too  much  beer,   frequently  prove  an 
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exciting — and   a   rather   welcome — feature   of   a   Zulu    wedding. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  wife  leave  her  husband.  A 
bargain  is  a  bargain  with  the  Zulu.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
bride's  merits  have  been  misrepresented  her  husband  will  take 
her  to  her  father's  kraal  and  demand  the  return  of  the  cattle  he 
paid  for  her.  Though  the  girl  gets  the  cattle  in  name,  the  father 
really  has  the  cows. 

When  a  husband  dies  his  wives  are  not  left  alone  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  Zulu  custom  that  a  brother  of  the  deceased  look 
after  the  widows.  It  may  seem  an  imposition  on  a  brother  to  be 
saddled  with  two  large  families — his  own  and  his  dead  brother's 
— yet  bearing  in  mind  that  the  widows  collectively  are  mothers 
of  half  a  dozen  to  fifteen  daughters,  it  means  that  the  guardian 
would  fall  heir  to  a  nice  herd  of  cows  when  the  girls  reach 
womanhood.  Zulu  families  are  not  large,  averaging  about  five 
children. 

A  Zulu's  standing  with  his  people  is  based  on  the  number  of 
wives  he  has.  One  with  six  to  nine  helpmates  is  considered  in 
good  circumstances.  In  a  general  sense  the  wives  get  along 
agreeably  when  they  number  from  two  to  six.  The  first  wife  is 
mistress  of  those  who  come  after  her.  Under  the  king's  ruling, 
putting  to  death  a  favorite  wife  by  the  others  occurred  from  time 
to  time ;  but  in  such  instances  the  wives  numbered  eight  to  twelve. 
Murders  of  this  character  have  become  of  rare  occurrence,  how- 
ever,, since    Zululand    has    been    governed    by    the    white    man. 

Wives  and  children  are  of  little  or  no  expense  to  a  husband. 
He  does  not  work  after  he  has  become  the  possessor  of  several 
wives,  and  the  corn  is  planted,  hoed,  husked  and  ground  into 
mealy-meal  by  the  wives.  None  of  them  wear  shoes,  hats,  or 
coats.  Cotton  blankets  which  cost  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
cents  are  their  chief  covering.  No  money  is  required  for  baby 
carriages  as  when  the  baby  is  not  snugly  dished  in  a  blanket  on 
the  mother's  back,  with  the  ends  tied  in  front  across  her  chest,  he 
is  seen  creeping  about  in  the  kraalyard.  A  visit  to  the  country 
districts  will  find  native  women  hoeing  or  working  at  something 
else  with  their  babes  tied  to  their  back.  Their  husbands  are  in 
their  huts,  smoking  pipes  or  sleeping.  Zulu  women  look  as 
strong  as  the  men.  Save  for  their  babes,  all  burdens  are  borne 
on  their  heads.     This  mode  of  bearing  weight  is  often  carried  to 


the  ridiculous.  A  spool  of  thread,  a  tomato,  a  tin  cup  or  similar 
light  article  may  be  seen  balanced  on  a  woman's  head.  But  she 
will  carry  in  the  same  way  with  apparent  ease  a  hundred-pound 
bag  of  cornmeal, 
a  five-gallon  tin 
of  water,  a  big 
three-legged  iron 
kettle  and  other 
weights  that 
would  tax  the 
strength  o-f  a 
strong  man.  The 
Zulu  woman's  su- 
perior physique  is 
accounted  for,  to 
a  large  degree,  by 
the  bearing  o  f 
burdens  on  her 
head  from  early 
childhood. 

A  Zulu  wom- 
an "dressed  up" 
is  a  striking  fig- 
ure. An  ocher- 
colored  cone  of 
hair  rises  from 
her  head  some- 
times as  high  as 
ten  inches.  One 
unfamiliar  with 
the  native's  hair 
as  seen  resting 
flat  on  the  head 
would  never  im- 
agine    that     the 
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A  Zulu's  standing  with  his  people  is  based 
on  the  number  of  wives  he  has — from  six  to 
nine  is  a  respectable  number.  This  is  a  police 
sergeant  with  his  dressy  wife.  The  Zulu 
policeman  arrests  natives  for  minor  offenses 
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The  bashfulness  of  this  newly  engaged  couple  is  quite  evident. 
When  a  Zulu  wishes  to  marry  he  arranges  with  the  girl's  father 
as  to  the  number  of  cows  he  is  to  pay  for  her.  The  average  girl 
is  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  cows,  but  one  of  royal  descent  would 
bring  from  seventy  to  one  hundred.  Polygamy  is  common 
among  the  Zulus 


kinky  mop  when 
straight- 
ened  would  meas- 
ure from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches 

— but  it  will.  The  natural  color  of  the  hair  of  course  is  black,  and 
its  unnatural  color  is  brought  about  by  the  application  of  a  thin, 
red-mud  solution.  Grass  stalks  placed  inside  form  a  strange 
frame  which  keeps  the  cone  from  settling.  At  the  bottom  a  band, 
generally  a  strip  of  hide,  keeps  the  "ornament"  firm.  A  long 
hat  pin,  whittled  thin  from  a  large  bone  of  a  beast,  also  plays 
a  part  in  keeping  the  "stove-pipe"  properly  poised.  Her  face  is 
broad  and  rather  masculine,  the  expression  stoical.  No  head 
covering  is  worn  and  weights  are  borne  on  women's  heads,  cone 
or  no  cone.  Her  broad,  strong  shoulders  are  generally  bare  and 
she  always  stands  straight.  Strings  are  fastened  around  her 
neck — sometimes  these  are  hairs  from  an  elephant's  tail — to 
which  are  attached  square  pieces  of  cloth,  with  colored  beads 
fastened  on  them,  resembling  dominoes.  Generally  wire  bangles 
are  worn  on  one  arm,  these  in  some  instances  being  so  numerous 
that  they  cover  the  arm  from  wrist  to  elbow.  Often  the  skin  of 
a  calf  or  a  sheep  or  that  of  a  wild  beast  is  wrapped  around  her 
chest,  passing  under  herj  arms  and  fastened  at  the  back.  This 
"waist"  extends  in  front' to  about  the  knees  and  sometimes  it  is 
ornamented  with  beads,  pebbles  or  small  seashells.  A  short  skirt 
of  rough  cloth  extends  to  just  below  the  knees,  so  that  her  legs 
from  that  point  are  bare,  as  precious  few  native  women  wear 
shoes.  They  have  none.  Only  married  women,  or  women  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  appear  in  the  cone-shaped  hair  fashion. 

Polygamy  is  conducive  to  thrift  as  well  as  to  laziness.  Nowa- 
days few  cattle  are  left  to  sons  by  fathers,  as  tick  fever  has  almost 
bared  the  country  of  this  means  of  food  and  barter.  So  in  order 
to  get  a  wife  a  Zulu  must  earn  money  with  which  to  buy  cows. 
The  umfaan  will  save  half  of  his  wages  of  two  and  one-half 
dollars  to  three  dollars  a  month  that  he  receives  as  houseboy. 
When  he  has  saved  enough  to  buy  a  cow — they  can  be  had  for 
fifteen  dollars — it  is  put  to  graze  close  to  his  father's  kraal,  and 
then  he  will  save  enough  money  to  buy  another  cow  or  two.  In 
the  meantime  calves  are  grazing  and  by  the  time  he  has  reached 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  generally  has  enough  cows  to  buy  one 
wife.  Numbers  of  young  men  go  to  the  Kimberley  and  Trans- 
vaal mines  where  the  wages  run  from  fifteen  dollars  to  thirty 
dollars  a  month  with  board.  Unlike  the  American  negro  the 
Zulu   saves  his  money.     But  he  will  not  work  more  than   six 
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months  in  the  year  at  most.  It  is  said  a  great  deal  of  the  Zulu's 
cash  savings  is  hid  in  the  ground.  They  are  suspicious  of  the 
stability  of  banks,  so  keep  the  money  where  they  can  see  it  when 
they  wish  to. 

The  native  of  South  Africa  is  as  independent  of  the  white 
man's  aid  to-day  as  he  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  His  wants 
being  so  few  and  his  food  easily  obtained  he  is  not  compelled  to 
work  for  the  white  man.     He  is  not  ambitious  for  riches. 

\\  hen  a  Zulu's  hut  is  built  on  government  ground  the  tax 
per  year  is  three  and  one-half  dollars,  which  includes  all  the  land 
he  feels  disposed  to  work.  He  does  not  plant  all  his  corn  in  one 
field  but  has  two  or  three  patches  growing  not  far  from  the  kraal. 
If  his  hut  is  built  on  private  land  the  landowner  charges  the 
native  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  a  year  rent.  Land  for  culti- 
vation however  is  included  in  the  rent'of  the  private  landowner. 
Some  of  the  public 
men  of  South 
Africa  entertain 
the  belief  that  if  a 
heavier  govern- 
ment tax  were  im- 
posed on  the  native 
it  would  force  him 
to  work  more  — 
smoke  him  out,  as 
it  were.  Just  think 
of  the  snug  in- 
comes some  Euro- 
peans who  have 
from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred 
huts  on  their  unde- 
veloped land  are 
receiving  from  na- 
tives, as  they  col- 
lect from  five  dol- 
lars to  ten  dollars 
for  each  hut.  The 
native  still  pays 
the  three  dollars 
and  one-half  gov- 
ernment tax  also. 
While  Zulus  as  a 
race  are  honest, 
few  Europeans  will 
do  business  with 
them  on  a  credit 
basis ;  they  must 
pay  cash  for  what 
they  buy. 

Honesty  among 
Zulu  house  serv- 
ants is  an  admira- 
ble trait.  One 
might  place  a  bush- 
el of  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  in  the 
center  of  a  room, 
be  away  from 
home  for  months. 
and  on  return  find 
the  money  where  it 

had  been  left.  This  applies  more  to  wdiat  is  termed  a  ''raw 
kafir."  When  they  have  been  among  white  people  for  a  year  or 
two  their  traits  of  honesty  often  slacken.  The  black  man,  as  a 
rule,  will  pick  up  all  the  white  man's  vices,  but  few  of  his  virtues. 
A  violation  of  the  Zulu  code  of  honesty  was  formerly  punish- 
able by  death,  and  in  some  cases  is  still  adhered  to.  The  theft 
of  a  horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  pig  or  dog  brought  the  death  penalty. 
The  moral  code  is  inflexible.  If  a  girl  leaves  a  kraal  to  go  into 
service  in  the  towns  and  returns  not  as  good  as  she  was  when 
she  left  the  hut  she  is  likely  to  disappear  mysteriously.  A  native 
guilty  of  committing  a  crime  with  a  Zulu  woman  may  be  put  to 
death. 

Few  deformed  or  crippled  members  of  this  tribe  are  seen. 
Under  the  king's  ruling  an  imperfect  child  at  birth  is  not  per- 
mitted to  live. 

Respect  for  old  age  is  another  excellent  trait  of  the  Zulu  tribe. 
Were  a  mother  or  father  to  be  living  with  a  son  and  his  wives,  the 
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The  Zulu  is  a  good  fighter.    Camel-like  he  "can  store  away  enough  food  at  one  meal  to  last  him 

from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.     He  can  run  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles 

without  stopping."     The  military  uniform  is  made  of  cowtails 
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father  is  "boss"  ,  kraal;  and   wm-  the   father  to  die  the 

mother  is  the  head  of  the  kraal.     The  elder  of  two  per 
respected  by  tin-  you  II,.   oldest  son  has  absolute  rule  o 

the  other  children;  but   it   the   father  he  a  chief,  the    ■  SOD 

succeeds    him.      Indian  like,    Zulus    walk    in    single    file,    and    the 
younger    always    walks    behind    the    elder.      The    woman    alv. 
walks  behind  the  man  and  carries  his  belongings.      A  Zulu  woman 
is  never  seen  alone— always  with  a  child,  woman,  or  girl. 

Zulus  have  their  own  name  f<»r  Europeans.      \  man  who  wore 
spectacles  would  he  "four  eyed"  in  their  langi  person  with 

a  scar  on  his  face  or  hands,  would  he  "scar"  in  the  native  lan- 
guage; one  having  a  deep  voice  or  light  voice— that  would  be  his 
name  with  the  native.  Long  hair,  short  hair,  mustache,  a  smooth 
face— any  mark  or  peculiarity-  Zulus  would  know  him  by  words 
pertaining  to  these. 

Natives  are  not 

allowed  to  own  or 
carry    firearms    or 

any     weapons    Used 

by  Europeans.  The 

s  a  m  e  restriction 
applies  to  the  na- 
tive police.  A 
knobkerry,  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  and  a 
sjambok  (a  strip 
of  rhinoceros  hide- 
like  a  short  whip) 
are  the  only  weap- 
ons a  native  po- 
liceman is  supplied 
with.  The  policy 
is  a  wise  one,  for, 
if  the  blacks  knew 
how  to  use  fire- 
arms, it  w  o  u  1  d 
mean  a  constant 
menace  to  the 
whites.  Zulus 
often  carry  their 
assegais  with  them 
in  their  country, 
and  are  allowed  to 
carry  sticks  at  all 
times,  as  a  dog  will 
attack  a  black,  and 
the  same  dog 
would  not  even 
growd  at  a  white 
man ;  besides, 
deadly  snakes  are 
numerous. 

The    Zulu    sys- 
tem of  "telegraph- 
ing"    news      from 
one     part     of     the 
country  to  another 
is      an      interesting 
accomplish- 
ment.     Results    of 
battles     and     ap- 
proaching     danger 
are  shouted  from  hilltop  to  hilltop  for  hundreds  of  miles  with 
surprising  speed  and  accuracy.     In  crises  Zulus  seem  to  rise  out 
of  the  ground. 

Sugar,  salt,  kerosene,  cotton  blankets,  tobacco,  snuff,  lanterns, 
Jews-harps,  concertinas,  mouth  organs,  beads,  cheap  spangles, 
bright  calicoes,  whistles  and  numerous  other  things  of  a  tawdry 
character  are  what  Zulus  spend  their  money  on.  Six  cents  is  the 
cheapest  purchase  he  can  make,  as  the  three-penny  piece  is  the 
smallest  coin  in  circulation.  They  will  haggle  and  haggle  with 
a  trader  sometimes  for  half  an  hour  over  a  six-cent  purchase,  if 
the  trader  will  listen  to  them. 

Bonsella  is  a  word  one  will  often  hear  if  he  has  dealings  with 
the  Zulu.  Bonsella  means  he  wants  something  that  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  With  a  six-cent  purchase  he  will  insist  on  a  bon- 
sella. A  thin  slice  of  a  small  bar  of  soap,  a  few  grains  of  sugar, 
a  little  pinch  of  salt,  a  piece  of  string  will  do,  if  he  cannot  do 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Picturesque  Gypsy 

Caravan    Now   Almost 

Extinct  —  Superseded 

Today  by  the  Motor- 

Car-avan 


Xo  pen  can  depict  the  Gypsies,  no  brush  can  paint  them,  for  it  takes  all  of  the 

jingle  of  their  paraphernalia  and  their  barking  dogs  and  ringing  shouts  and 

mysterious  elusiveness  to  complete  the  picture.     Ask  a  Gypsy  where  his  race 

originated  and  he  will  almost  invariably  say  Egypt.     Most  Gypsy  students — 

who  are  gorf/ios  (those  outside  the  Gypsy  race)   for  few  Romanies  study  books 

— agree  that  the  race  originally  came  from  India.    Of  the  multitudes  of  Gypsies 

— literally  outcasts — who  were  driven  from  India  when  Timur  ravaged  that 

country,  many  fled  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Persia.     Some  remained  in 

both  these  countries  on  their  travels  to  Europe 


Today  the  Gypsy  race  has  spread  over 
the  whole  world,  keeping,  however,  its 
general  racial  characteristics  and  its 
kaulo  jib  or  black  language.  Gypsies 
have  acquired  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  inhabitants  of,  the  land 
they  have  inhabited,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  American  Gypsies, 
descendants  of  English  Romanies,  are 
the  best  type  of  the  race,  being  in 
many  cases  progressive  and  sometimes 
wealthy.  We  find  in  the  United  States 
today  many  who  bear  the  imprint  of 
Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America, 
and  also  European  Gypsies.  These 
latter  are  at  present  found  largely  in 
the  extreme  south;  they  still  wear 
the  old-time  gaudy  garb,  have  a  dis- 
tinctly foreign  air  and  comparatively 
low  standards  of  living — noticeably 
dirty  and  picturesque.  They  are 
as  unscrupulous  as  keen  of 
eve  and  tongue 
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English-American  Romanies  are  fast  disappearing,  as  their  compromises  with 

civilization  have  led  them  to  desire  education  for  their  children  and  many  are 
not  only  wealthy  but  have  homes  and  farms  and  are  seen  "./'"//'»  the  drom,"  or 
traveling  only  a  part  of  the  year  The  term  Gypsy  means  thief  or  beggar  I" 
many  people,  but  there  are  Gypsies  and  Gypsies;  and  as  a  race  their  good 
qualities — loyalty  being  one  of  the  strongest-  are  as  marked  as  their  had.  The 
•patteran — the  wayside  cross  in  the  dust  or  the  symbol  of  twigs  and  leaves — 
which  has  for  centuries  been  the  sign  of  one  tribe  to  another,  has  little  place  in 
a  land  where  Romanies  use  mail  and  telegraph  for  communication  and  whose 
horse  caravans  are  now  motor  cars.  Will  the  Gypsy  degenerate  into 
"auto-trading"  by  way  of  concession  d>  the  times:- 
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MOUNT       EDITH 


TRA V  EL 
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Canada's  Lasting   Monument  to  a  Noble  Woman 


By  Helena  de  Courcy  Lett 

Photographs  by  R.  C.  W.  Lett 
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The  stone  woman, 
high  above  the 
crags  at  timber  line 


LTHOUGH  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful mountains  in  the  Rockies, 
both  north  and  south  of  the  boundary, 
there  is  one  peak  in  Canada  which  by 
reason  of  sentiment  makes  a  strong 
appeal — Mount  Edith  Cavell.  The 
peak  itself  is  very  beautiful,  snow- 
crested  throughout  the  year,  its  pure 
grandeur  a  symbol  of  that  flawless  courage  which  sustained  Miss 
Cavell.  The  mountain  lies  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Jasper, 
the  headquarters  of  Jasper  Park.  In  March,  1916,  the  peak  was 
set  aside  as  a  Canadian  war  shrine.  A  carriage  road  from  Jasper 
now  extends  for  some  distance  up  the  broad  valley  of  the  Atha- 
baska  whence  a  good  trail  leads  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

We  followed  the  first  party  to  blaze  a  trail — that  of  the  Corm 
missioner  of  Dominion  Parks — a  week  or  so  later,  for  photo- 
graphs. At  this  time  the  great  glacier  which  lies  between  Mount 
Edith  Cavell  and  her  neighbor  Mount  Sorrow  was  very  striking 
for  in  outline  it  suggested  the  figure  of  a  woman  lying  with 
arms  outstretched.  The  moraine  is  a  most  interesting  one  to  the 
alpinist,  as  the  receding  glacier  has  left  huge  dykes  with  corre- 
sponding spaces  between  them  and  a  broad  gatelike  opening  in 
the  center  through  which  flows  the  glacial  water  towards  the 
little  lake.  The  lake  is  one  of  those  mountain  tarns  whose  waters 
are  of  that  wonderful,  indescribable,  iridescent  green  that  one 
finds  only  in  glacier-fed  lakes,  and  it  lies  hemmed  in  by  mighty 
peaks  of  somber  grimness.  Mount  Sorrow  is  a  decided  contrast 
to  Mount  Edith  Cavell.  It  is  probably  a  spur  of  the  giant  peak, 
but  its  weird  grandeur  is  so  very  different  from  the  great  glister- 
ing crest  of  Mount  Edith  Cavell  that  it  appears  as  a  distinct 
mountain.  It  was  on  the  scarred  sides  of  this  gloomy  mountain 
that  we  came  upon  a  most  interesting  natural  wonder.  It  is  the 
figure  of  a  woman — the  "Woman  in  Buckskin"  we  called  her. 
She  cannot  be  seen  from  the  valley  for  she  is  high  up  among  the 
crags  near  timber  line. 

Mount  Edith  Cavell  is  from  this,  the  most  easily  accessible 
side,  strikingly  like  Mount  Robson  in  form  but  is  like  a  picture  of 
Robson  reversed.  For  years  the  latter  was  the  goal  of  many 
mountaineers  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  gain  the  summit 


of  Canada's  greatest  mountain.  In  1913  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada  held  a  special -camp  in  Robson  pass  and  the  first  and,  so 
far,  only  successful  climb  by  the  club  was  made.  Two  other 
attempts  at  the  same  camp  failed.  In  1915  Mount  Edith  Cavell 
was  successfully  climbed  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Gilmour  and  Mr.  E.  W.  D. 
Holway.  Leaving  camp  at  four  in  the  morning  they  reached  the 
highest  point  by  ten-fifteen.  They  had  no  difficulty  (both  being 
experienced  climbers)  although  there  was  considerable  step-cutting 
part  of  the  way ;  and  as  they  had  to  back  down  these  steps,  they 
left  the  crest  at  eleven-thirty  and  reached  camp  four  and  a  half 
hours  later. 

The  flowers  of  the  valley  and  surrounding  slopes  are  very 
beautiful  and  there  are  many  varieties.  The  white  goats  of  the 
Rockies  haunt  the  rugged  sides  of  Mount  Sorrow ;  we  watched 
one  of  them  from  our  camp  in  the  tall,  straight,  somber  spruce 
and  were  delighted  to  find  that  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  us. 

How  dark  the  narrow  valley  became  as  the  sunlight  left  us, 
how  still,  save  for  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  marmots.  We  waited 
breathlessly  for  what  John  Muir  has  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
most  w  o  n  - 
derful  mani- 
festations of 
God- —  the 
alpen  glow. 
Its  rosy  hues 
stole  across 
the  broad 
snowy  crest 
of  Mount 
Edith  Cavell 
and  we  sat 
hushed  until 
the  night  had 
well  set  in, 
and  long  af- 
ter the  round 
moon  rose 
above  the 
valley. 


"The  lake  is  one  of  those  mountain  tarns  whose  waters  are  of  that  wonderful,  indescribable,  iridescent  green  that  one  finds  only  in  glacier-fed  lakes. 
.     .     .     Mount  Edith  Cavell  is  like  a  picture  of  Robson  reversed."     The  peak  has  an  elevation  of  11,033  feet,  a  little  less  than  twice  the 

height  of  our  highest  Eastern  peak,  Mount  Mitchell 
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Strange  Birds'  Nests   of   Mexico 
By  Gu.v  E.  M  i  rcHi 


T 


HIS  great  nest  does  not  belong  to  a  giant  bird,  but  to  one  of 
the  numerous  tribes  of  Mexican  Indians.  In  southern  Mex 
ico  the  primitive  tribe-  apparently  have  no  notion  of  constructing 
even  the  simplest  kind  of  huts;  they  live  in  caves  and  in  trees. 
They  construct  their  tree  houses  out  of  grasses  and  fiber  plants, 
tying  and  interlacing  them  among  the  tree  limbs  until  they  are  as 
substantial  for  the  purposes  required  as  a  skyscraper  is  for 
Broadway.  In  fact  these  aerial  "hearthstones"  are  safer  in 
southern  Mexico  than  are  houses  built  upon  the  ground,  for  this 


is  a  region  of  frequent  earthquakes,  and  placing  them  above 
ground  is  to  place  them  out  of  the  greatest  danger  from  such  dis- 
turbances. These  ''birds'  nests"  sway  with  the  motion  of  the 
trees  and  the  quakes  do  them  little,  if  any,  damage. 

These  Indian  houses  are  so  cunningly  thatched  that  they  are 
impervious  to  the  heavy  tropical  rains  which  during  a  portion  of 
the  year  soak  everything  which  is  not  absolutely  waterproof. 
Many  of  the  African  savage  tribes  build  tree  houses  for  protection 
from  wild  beasts,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Mexicans,  who 
have  little  fear  of  the  animals  of  the  American  jungle.  Of  these 
the  jaguar  and  the  panther,  or  puma,  are  the  worst,  but  both  are 
cowardly  animals. 

Looking  Glass  Rock 

By  Guy  E.  Mitchell 

T17'ERE  this  huge  ruin  of  a  beehive  which  might  have  been 

*  *      smashed  in  by  a  Titan  of  the  early  world  located  in  some 

eastern  state,  instead  of  in  Utah,  it  might  be  accounted  one  of 
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sun's  rays.       \1> 

this  rock  wa  al  thousand  ow  its  present  altitude, 

[nstead  of  a  feature  of  a  mountain  upland  it  wa 
sand  in  which  disported  strange  aquatic  mon 
flying  reptiles  whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  variou 
throughout  the  West.     In  the  slow  moving  ages  the  continent 
been  uplifted,  the  ocean  -and  consolidated  into  hard  sandsto 
the  swamps  drained  away  and  dried  up,  and  now  Looking  Gl 
Rock  is  in  the  midsl  of  a  desert.     But  more  impressive  yet,  this 
entire  part  of  the  country  was  covered  u  ith  this  deep  bed  of  ocean 
sandstone,  and  this  rock  is  one  of  the  iVu  remaining  knobs.     All 
the  rest  of  the  gigantic  capping  has  been  eroded  away  and  trans 
formed  into  soil  and  this  rock-  has  been  carved  into  it-  present 
shape  by  wind-blown  sand. 

The  great  dimensions  of  the  rock  can  be  estimated  from  the 
human  figures  in  the  opening  or  the  white  horse  in  the  foreground 


the  "seven  great  wonders"  and  would  be  visited  by  thousands  of 
people  annually.  As  it  is,  few  travelers  and  tourists  see  it,  for  it 
is  in  a  desert  region,  and  besides  our  great  West  is  full  of  many 
natural  wonders. 

This  partially  eroded  sandstone  dome  is  known  as  Looking 
Glass  Rock,  possibly  because  at  a  distance  it  brilliantly  reflects  the 


Faking  Land  Claims  in  California 

By  Guv  E.  Mitchell 

/^\XE  of  the  most  fantastic  frauds  of  the  times  perpetrated  to 
^-^    acquire  for  nothing  oil  lands  in  southern  California,  which 
may  be  worth  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  consists 
in  entering  lands  underlain  with  petroleum  under  the  pretext  that 
they    contain    valuable    gypsum    deposits.      The    gypsum,    it    is 
true,   is   commercially   worthless   but   under   the    regulations    re- 
quiring   one    hundred     dollars     a    year 
"assessment"  work  on  a  claim,  it  has  been 
possible  to  hold  large  acreages,  while  as 
a  matter  of  fact  even  this  hundred  dol- 
lars'  worth   of    work    on   most    of    these 
claims  has  included  a   very  liberal   esti- 
mate for  the  cost  of  the  labor  performed. 
'^^.  The  people  in  the  oil  country   smile 

very  broadly  at  this  assessment  work-. 
A-  shown  in  the  photograph  the  work 
accomplished  is  of  no  value  and  is  simply 
to  enable  the  oil  man  conscientiously  to 
make  oath  to  the  fact  that  he  has  done 
or  paid  for  having  done  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  work  on  his  claim. 
Thus  there  have  been  produced  pictur- 
esque amphitheatres  and  other  configura- 
tions done  artistically  in  a  poor  quality  of 
gypsum  and  winding  stairs  leading  to 
nowhere  along  the  hillsides  and  slopes  of 
the  rich  California  oil  fields.  In  this 
manner  the  oil  lands  have  been  held  against  all  comers  until  the 
particular  oil  speculator  or  syndicate  got  ready  to  sell  the  land  or 
finance  a  company  to  develop  it  for  oil.  A  single  well  in  any  of 
these  great  southern  California  oil  fields  may  make  the  fortune 
of  the  man  who  strikes  it,  some  of  the  gushers  having  produced 
upwards  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  petroleum. 
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TRAVEL 


The    Making    of    a    New    Poland 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Switzerland  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  his  last  battle  for  his 
country's  freedom.  May  Ameri- 
can schoolboys  never  forget 
Campbell's  heroic  lines  which 
schoolboys  of  fifty  years  ago 
used  to  repeat  with  swelling 
hearts : 

"Freedom    shrieked    when    Ko- 
sciuszko  fell." 

I  happened  to  be  in  Cracow 
on  goose-market  day.  I  hope 
my  readers  may  some  time  enjoy 
the  same  pleasure.  The  market- 
place was  full  of  coops  out  of 
which  squawking  geese  stuck 
their  long  necks,  many  of  them 
hissing  at  every  passerby  as 
though  they  disapproved  of  his 
politics  or  religion.  Every  other 
man  we  met  had  a  fat  goose  by 
the  leg  or  under  his  arm,  bear- 
ing it  triumphantly  home  for  a 
Sunday  dinner,  while  the  women 
often  carried  them  on  their 
breasts  like  babies,  the  white 
heads  sticking  out  of  the  outer 
garments  and  the  captives  seem- 
ing to  enjoy  the  passing  scene. 

Warsaw  has  always  been  a 
fascinating,  colorful  and  gay  city. 
Through  it  flows  the  broad  Vis- 
tula bordered  with  gardens  and 
palaces.  There  are  good  hotels 
in  the  modern  part  of  the  city 
and  when  things  get  back  to  nor- 
mal its  attractions  should  tempt 
the  fervid  globe-trotter.  He  will 
be  shown  the  house  in  which 
Chopin  was  born ;  he  may  stop 
at  Paderewski's  hotel ;  he  can 
visit  the  Ghetto  and  be  astounded 
at  the  crowds  and  noise  and  col- 
or and  smells  to  be  encountered 
there. 

Outside  the  city  is  the  plain 
of  Vola  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  Polish  nobility 
used  to  meet  when  a  new  king 
was  to  be  elected,  for  to  them  be- 
longed this  privilege,  a  unani- 
mous vote  being  required.  Saski 
Ogrod  is  the  great  popular  re- 
sort of  Warsaw  where  there  is 
skating  in  winter,  rowing  in  sum- 
mer, and  groves,  flower-beds  and 
winding  walks  to  invite  a  prom- 
enade. On  Sundays  this  park  is 
apt  to  be  so  crowded  one  can 
scarcely  do  more  than  drift  along 
with  the  throng. 

Famine  has  taken  its  toll  in 
Warsaw ;  butter  and  eggs  were 
out  of  nearly  everyone's  reach ; 
there  was  no  milk  for  the  babies  ; 
only  a  little  bread  could  be 
bought  and  that  was  black.  But 
the  city  has  lived  through  other 
wars,  invasions  and  trials  in  the 
past  and  with  a  little  friendly 
help  it  can  soon  again  become 
what  Napoleon  called  "une  petite 
Paris." 


Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Ga- 
licia  before  the  war,  is  another 
interesting  city.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  recaptured  by  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians  several 
times,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Though  an  ancient  town,  it  is 
much  more  modern  in  appear- 
ance and  much  less  picturesque 
than  Cracow.  Here  the  Ruthen- 
ians,  or  Little  Russians,  compete 
with  the  Poles  for  pre-eminence 
though  politically  and  socially  if 
not  numerically  the  Poles  have 
long  been  in  the  ascendant.  From 
late  reports,  it  seems  that  these 
people  are  indulging  in  a  little 
war  of  their  own  for  which  Ger- 
man propaganda  is  held  responsi- 
ble. A  deep  dark  plot  involving 
the  Bolsheviki  has  been  frus- 
trated by  American  and  allied  in- 
tervention and  exciting  develop- 
ments may  follow  shortly. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the 
Ruthenian  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing in  Lemberg  which  is  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  tiles  repre- 
senting the  colored  embroidery 
and  artistic  needlework  o  f 
Ruthenian  women — a  ^-standing 
monument  to  the  beautiful  artis- 
try of  these  women.  ;Ts  there 
any  other  building  in  the  world 
decorated  with  needle-work  tiles  ! 

Interesting  as  Poland  is,  the 
Poles  themselves  are  more  in- 
teresting than  their  country. 
How  many  great  names  have 
they  added  to  history's  honor 
roll !  A  brave,  artistic,  versatile 
people,  they  have  contributed  to 
the  heroism,  art  and  literature  of 
the  world  more  than  to  its  states- 
manship. John  Sobieski  was  one 
of  the  great  generals  of  all  time 
and  we  of  to-day  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  on  the  twelfth 
of  September,  1683,  he  pressed 
back  the  triumphant  Turks,  won 
a  tremendous  victory  at  the  very 
gates  of  Vienna,  and  probably 
prevented  Mohammedanism  for 
all  time  from  overwhelming 
Western  Europe.  No  wonder 
that  in  the  solemn  service  held  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Vienna  the  day 
after  the  battle,  the  priest 
preached  from  the  text,  "There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose 
name  was  John." 

A  long  list  of  Polish  writers 
of  eminence  might  be  named — 
Mickiewicz,  her  greatest  poet, 
who  has  had  a  liberal  share  of 
monuments  erected  in  his  honor ; 
Anton  Malczewski,  the  Polish 
Tolstoi ;  and  Kraszewski,  the 
prolific  novelist.  No  writer  of 
modern  times  has  been  more 
popular  than  Sienkiewicz  whose 
Quo  Vadis?  has  been  translated 
into  a  multitude  of  tongues  and 


was  long  a  "best  seller"  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  country  has  special  rea- 
son to  be  gratful  to  other  Poles 
as  well  as  to  Kosciuszko.  John 
of  Kolno  is  said  to  have  discov- 
ered the  coast  of  Labrador  six- 
teen years  before  Columbus 
sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. Whether  this  can  be 
substantiated  or  not,  we  know 
that  since  Kolno's  time  millions 
of  Poles  have  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica. If  the  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry, most  of  them  of  the  first 
generation,  who  live  in  the 
United  States,  were  massed  to- 
gether they  would  occupy  five 
states  as  populous  as  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island.  In 
Pennsylvania  one  person  in 
twelve  is  a  Pole ;  in  New  York, 
one  in  fourteen;  in  Massachu- 
setts, one  in  ten ;  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  one  in  eight. 
Surely  they  are  "a  people  to  be 
reckoned  with."  Some  of  our 
"blue-bloods,"  too,  acknowledge 
a  Polish  strain.  The  Zabriskie 
family  is  a  numerous  one  in  this 
country ;  one  of  them  was  a 
chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  an- 
other a  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. The  blood  of  the  Poles,  it 
is  said,  also  runs  in  the  veins  of 
such  distinguished  families  as  the 
Morris,  Bayard,  Jay,  Astor  and 
others. 

We  may  rejoice  with  our  fel- 
low-countrymen of  this  ancient 
nationality  that  their  hopes  of 
centuries    past   are   about   to   be 


fulfilled,  and  that  they  no  longer 
will  be  a  people  without  a  coun- 
try— Poles  without  a  Poland. 

In  1791  the  last  glimmer  of 
hope  for  a  free  Polish  nation  for 
more  than  a  century  died  out. 
Now,  after  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years,  not  only  have 
their  hopes  been  revived  but  the 
preliminary  steps  toward  the  in- 
auguration of  a  firm  and  stable 
Polish  republic  have  been  taken. 
Well  may  the  modern  Pole  in 
America  or  Europe  quote  with 
new  joy  the  proud  words  of  the 
author  of  Quo  Vadis?  and  apply 
them  to  his  people  as  well  as  to 
his  language : 

"Let  the  Pole  smile  with 
manly  pride  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  or 
Seine  call  his  language  rude;  let 
him  hear  with  keen  satisfaction 
and  the  dignity  of  a  judge,  the 
stranger  who  painfully  struggles 
with  the  Polish  pronunciation, 
like  a  Sybarite  trying  to  lift  an 
old  Roman  coat  of  armor,  or 
when  he  strives  to  articulate  the 
language  of  men  with  the  weak 
accents  of  childhood.  . 
Our  language  has  its  harmony, 
its  melody,  but  it  is  the  murmur 
of  the  oak  of  three  hundred 
years,  and  not  the  plaintive  and 
feeble  cry  of  a  reed  swayed  by 
every  wind." 

When  the  righteous  aspira- 
tion of  the  Poles  is  realized,  a 
strong  and  virile  people  will  be 
added  to  the  League  of  Free  Na- 
tions. 


Acquiring   a   Taste  for  Arizona 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


take  the  buzzard  and  I'll  take  the 
turkey." 

"Paleface  no  talk  turkey  once 
to  Indian,"  objected  the  buck. 

For  years  the  Diamond  Dick 
writers  have  staged  their  bad-man 
yarns  in  Arizona.  Even  now  a 
movie  company  is  filming  Alkali 
Ike  stuff  west  of  Nogales.  But 
Arizona  is  tolerant ;  she  reads 
the  yarns  and  goes  to  see  her 
crimes  in  the  movies,  and  is 
amused.  Her  conscience  is  clear 
for  she  has  cast  out  her  devils ! 

Her  men  and  women  went  to 
the  polls  and  voted  the  State  bone 
dry.  Coin  that  once  went  for 
booze  now  goes  for  good  roads. 
Once  in  awhile  a  wary  boot- 
legger may  sneak  in  and  peddle 
a  scuttle  of  mescal,  but  officially 
it's  "Down  with  King  Alcohol — 
down  and  out."     Red  noses  are 


no  longer  worn. 

The  rattle  of  chips,  too,  has 
died  away.  Historic  old  gam- 
bling houses,  like  the  famous 
"Legal  Tender"  at  Tucson,  are 
gone  forever. 

Sometimes,  maybe,  when  the 
purity  squad  is  resting,  sinful 
old  cronies  of  other  days  will 
secretly  foregather  for  a  friendly 
game  of  "ponguini" — that  weird 
eight-deck  game  invented  by 
Arizona  horse-thieves  locked  in 
a  Mexican  jail,  a  game  that  makes 
dumb  men  talk  and  strikes  talky 
men  dumb.  But  gambling  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  has  been 
abandoned. 

Arizona  has  found  herself. 

She  may  be  "the  baby  State"  ; 
but  she's  a  regular  Gargantuan 
/if-baby  —  a  lusty,  precocious 
youngster  in  Uncle  Sam's  family. 
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work  his 

His 

Profit  by 


Nothing  to  do  but 

get  well! 

^HIS  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
A  who  was  very  wise.  He  knew  that 
one  man  in  seven  is  killed  or  hurt  each 
year.  He  thought  it  possible  that  he 
might  be  that  one.  He  also  knew  how 
little  it  cost  to  protect  himself,  so  he 
sent  a  coupon  like  this. 

Then  came  that  rainy  day  when  he 
was  battling  against  the  wind  crossing 
the  street — and  a  skidding  automobile 
broke  his  leg.  His  income  was  taken 
care  of.  When  he  is  able  to  return  to 
brain  will  be  rested  and  not  overwrought  with  worry  over  debts. 

children  are  taken  care  of.     His  wife  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  money, 
his  example.     Be  wise — 


>£TNA 


Each  morning  as  you  leave  the  house  remem- 
ber this,  that  you  cannot  tell  if  you  will  ever 
return.  Think  of  it — one  man  in  seven  is  killed 
or  hurt  in  an  accident  each  year.  It  is  like 
going  to  war  each  day  with  your  Fate. 

If  you  are  the  one  in  seven,  what  will  become 
of  you,  what  will  become  of  your  wife,  and  your 
children  ?  It  will  be  too  late  to  think  of  them 
then.     Think  of  them  now,  while   you  can. 

Send  this  coupon  and  find  out  how  for  $25  a  year, 
"Preferred"  occupation  this    policy    brings: 


in 


$5,000  to  $10,000  for  accidental  death  or  loss 
of  two  limbs  or  eyes.  Add  $500  to  $1,000  to  this  for 
every  year  you  renew  the  insurance  up  to  five 
years.  Half  the  above  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or 
eye.  In  addition  $50  a  week  as  long  as  you  live 
if  you're  disabled  by  railway,  steamship  or  burn- 
ing building  accident.  $25  a  week  as  long  as  you 
live  if  you're  disabled  by  any  other  accident. 

Make  sure  of  an  income  now  for  the  bad 
weather  days  that  are  bound  to  come  in  the  life 
of  every  man.     Send  this  coupon  today. 


yETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance 
Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines. 
An  JEtna  agent  has  a  national  advertising  campaign  working  for  him  all  the  time. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  Travel 
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Where    Wives    Are    Purchased    With    Cows 

{Continued  from  Page  39) 


better ;  and  should  he  fail  in  get- 
ting something  from  the  trader 
he  will  ask  for  a  drink  of  water. 

With  similar  weapons,  and 
each  equally  skilled  in  their  use, 
and  even  numbers,  one  is  pretty 
safe  in  making  the  statement  that 
no  man  can  fight  better  nor  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  Zulu. 
Their  military  uniform  used  to 
be  cow-tails  secured  to  a  ring 
around  the  neck.  The  tails  were 
so  thick  they  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  complete  robe  or 
skin.  The  Zulu  can  store  enough 
food  away  at  one  meal  to  last 
him  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  without  becoming  fatigued. 
He  can  run  from  fifty  to  seventy 
miles  without  stopping.  Coupled 
with  these  staying  qualities,  it 
was  the  custom  with  some  of  the 
Zulu  kings  to  kill  all  soldiers  who 
returned  defeated  in  battle.  That 
left  but  two  courses  open  to  him 
— death  or  victory. 

The  Zulu  has  but  a  poor  and 
varied  quality  of  religion.  Some 
select  the  sun  as  their  guiding 
light,  others  a  white  bird,  again 
hawks  will  appeal  to  him  as  be- 
ing worthy  to  look  up  to.  Un- 
like the  Mohammedan,  his  knees 
are  not  calloused  from  kneeling 
to  gods  of  any  sort. 

Missionaries  claim  to  have 
200,000  followers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  is  nearly  one- 


quarter  of  the  Zulu  population — 
one  million.     .     .     . 

Zululand,  and  South  Africa 
generally,  is  well  looked  after  by 
European  mounted  police.  The 
duty  of  the  mounted  police  is  to 
see  that  firearms  do  not  find  their 
way  to  the  native ;  that  whiskey 
is  not  smuggled  over  the  border ; 
to  learn  if  discontent  exists  that 
might  turn  into  a  revolution. 
The  native  police,  unmounted,  ar- 
rests natives  for  minor  offenses, 
and  tries  to  find  out  from  his 
brother  violations  of  the  law  that 
the  white  man  could  not  know 
other  than  through  his  minion. 

"Ba,  ba"  (father),  is  a  native 
salute  to  a  European.  A  bow  al- 
ways accompanies  the  words.  It 
is  customary  to  return  the  na- 
tive's recognition,  although  some 
Europeans  will  not  go  to  the 
trifling  trouble  to  do  so,  which 
is  discourteous,  to  say  the  least. 

Should  one  be  benighted,  a 
European  does  not  think  twice 
as  to  whether  he  will  go  to  a  na- 
tive's hut  and  sleep  on  the  floor 
with  the  family.  In  so  doing  he 
will  be  offered  every  hospitality. 

Deadly,  poisonous  snakes  are 
so  numerous  in  this  section  that 
settlers  carry  with  them  a  snake- 
bite outfit.  This  consists  of  a 
strong  cord,  a  syringe  containing 
a  poison  antidote,  and  a  small 
lance  attached.  In  Zululand  and 
Natal  a  rattlesnake  is  considered 


almost  harmless.  The  puff 
adder,  that  coils  itself  in  a  path- 
way and  is  very  sluggish,  bites 
one  by  a  backward  spring.  His 
fangs  grow  that  way.  He  can- 
not bite  after  one  has  passed  him. 
Death  shortly  ensues  from  the 
bite  of  this  reptile  if  not  attended 
to  at  once. 

A  person  will  die  in  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  after  being  bitten 
by  a  mamba.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  deadly  snake — the 
green  and  black — but  no  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  poison  they 
inject  into  their  victim.  Death 
from  a  mamba's  bite  is  said  to 
be  an  awful  one.  Sometimes  the 
bitten  person's  head  will  burst 
and  appear  as  a  pumpkin  would 
look  when  thrown  with  force  on 
a  stone.  This  will  account  for 
the  settlers  carrying  the  snake- 
bite outfit.  The  cord  is  used  to 
wrap  around  the  member  bitten 
above  where  the  fangs  entered, 
to  keep  the  poison  from  getting 
further  into  the  system ;  the  lance 
is  used  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  flesh 
where  bitten,  and  the  syringe  is 
used  to  inject  the  antidote  accu- 
rately at  the  raw  part  of  the 
member  where  the  fangs  stopped. 
This  precautionary  measure  must 
be  gone  through  within  a  couple 
of  minutes  or  one  will  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  mamba's  fangs.    .    .    . 

Through  a  trader's  wife  we 
chatted    with    the    Zulu    women 


hoeing  corn,  with  their  pickanin- 
nies on  their  backs.  Later  we 
squeezed  through  the  small  en- 
trances into  hut  after  hut.  The 
lady  of  the  Zulu  home  explained 
how  the  natives  winnowed  the 
mealy-meal  by  blowing  the  dust 
or  bran  from  it  with  their  breath 
when  passing  from  the  hands  to 
lodge  in  a  wooden  bowl  under ; 
how  they  stirred  the  meal ;  ex- 
plained their  scanty  washing  out- 
fit, how  the  wives  got  along  to- 
gether, and  other  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Zulu  life.  After  spend- 
ing several  interesting  days  at  the 
printer-trader's  home,  it  was 
time  to  say  good-bye;  and  I  left 
with  a  keen  feeling  of  indebted- 
ness for  the  unstinted  hospitality 
and  kindness  shown  me. 


In  Mr.  Samuel  Murray's  inter- 
esting chronicle  of  adventures  in 
various  lands,  "Seven  Legs 
Across  the  Seas,"  from  which  the 
foregoing  extracts  are  taken,  one 
roams  pleasantly  with  him  to 
England,  Spain,  South  America, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  India 
and  China.  A  printer  by  trade, 
the  author  makes  his  journey 
with  little  more  than  his  clothes 
and  a  Union  card.  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Company  have  given  the  book 
a  good  setting  in  400  pages  of 
readable  type,  with  pictures,  for 
$2.50  net' 


As    the    Huns    Left    It 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


Prosperity    in    the    Philippine 
Islands 


is  razed  to  the  ground  more  com- 
pletely, I  think,  than  any  city  in 
the  whole  devastated  area.  It  is 
literally  a  mangled  heap  of 
twisted  iron  and  bricks  with  not 
a  single  wall  standing  more  than 
one-story  high. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  what 
methods  shall  be  pursued  in 
restoring  the  towns  and  villages 
of  northern  France.  The  French 
themselves  don't  know.  The  na- 
ture of  the  indemnity  which 
they  will  collect  from  Germany 
will  partly  determine  the  extent 
and  method  of  restoration.  It 
seems  likely  that  each  municipal- 
ity will  be  awarded  certain  sums 
with  which  to  reconstruct,  the 
means  and  methods  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  each  commu- 
nity. It  will  be  a  great  pity  if 
some  national  plan  is  not  adopted 
whereby  good  taste  and  symme- 
try, well-planned  streets  and 
modern  sanitation  will  character- 


ize the  final  results.  We  know 
only  too  well  the  kind  of  taste 
and  common  sense  that  is  exhib- 
ited by  many  small-town  authori- 
ties in  our  own  country  and  from 
the  appearance  of  many  a  French 
village  I  venture  to  say  that  we 
cannot  expect  more  from  them. 
France  has  a  chance  for 
efficient  town  planning  and  build- 
ing which  is  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  provided,  of 
course,  she  emerges  from  the 
Peace  Conference  with  a  gener- 
ous sum  of  money  in  her  pockets, 
which  she  no  doubt  will.  No  na- 
tion ever  had  a  similar  opportu- 
nity. Will  she  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  organize  talents  with 
which  she  is  generously  supplied, 
or  will  she  allow  politics  and  log- 
rolling to  rob  her  of  the  chance 
to  rebuild  her  towns  into  beauti- 
ful, sensible  and  sanitary  com- 
munities ? 


THE  year  1917  brought  the 
commerce  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  its  high-water  mark, 
says  Commerce  Reports,  and 
much  progress  in  its  internal  de- 
velopment. Although  this  may 
be  due  in  part  to  war  conditions 
and  high  prices  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  a  substantial  part  of 
this  expansion  is  the  result  of 
forces  that  are  likely  to  operate 
even  more  effectively  after  the 
return  of  peace,  since  the  growth 
is  founded  upon  staple  produc- 
tions of  the  country. 

Another  interesting  fact  is 
that  the  younger  generation  of 
Filipinos  is  turning  more  and 
more  towards  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, where  formerly  Govern- 
ment positions  and  the  profes- 
sions   had    been    chosen.      This 


change  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion of  business  to  national  ex- 
istence and  also  because  business 
in  the  Philippines  has  become 
more  profitable  than  either  poli- 
tics or  the  professions. 

The  demands  of  war  created 
a  great  shortage  of  ships,  but  this 
was  not  without  its  good  effect 
for  it  stimulated  the  ship-build- 
ing industry.  Several  ship  yards 
have  been  established  and  alto- 
gether there  are  eighteen  differ- 
ent companies  or  individuals  en- 
gaged in  this  shipbuilding,  con- 
structing for  the  most  part 
schooners  designed  for  trans-Pa- 
cific trade,  which  will  enable  the 
Philippines  to  resume  foreign 
trade  on  a  larger  scale  now  that 
the  war  is  over. 
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The  Active  Members'  Dinner 

*~PHE    Active    Members    of    the    Travel 

Club  of  America  met  informally  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Majestic  on  March 
eighth  to  consider  two  important  changes 
in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Club.  Nearly  two  hundred  members  were 
present  and  voted  unanimously  for  the 
amendments  which  read  as  follows : 

Article  III :  Associate  Members  are 
persons  who  shall  have  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Club,  except  voting.  Only  persons 
whose  place  of  residence  is  distant  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  City  Hall  of 
New  York  City  shall  be  eligible  for  Asso- 
ciate Membership. 

Article  IV :  Active  Members  shall  pay 
annual  dues  of  Ten  Dollars. 

The  raise  in  dues  of  present  Active 
Members  will  take  effect  on  renewal  of 
membership.  This  increase  will  enable  the 
Club  to  maintain  clubrooms  at  an  early 
date  to  meet  its  fast-growing  needs.  Here 
executive  meetings  and  travel  discussions 
may  take  place.  A  series  of  illuminating 
travel-talks  will  be  given,  and  suggested 
plans  for  improvement  in  transportation, 
the  good-roads  movement  and  similar  sub- 
jects will  be  discussed.  The  Club  head- 
quarters will  also  be  a  center  for  social 
features  and  receptions  to  distinguished 
travelers  and  explorers. 

At  the  meeting  a  subscription  fund  was 
started  to  aid  in  securing  and  furnishing 
the  proposed  new  quarters. 

After  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Clayton 
Sedgwick  Cooper  gave  an  instructive  and 
interesting  illustrated  talk  on  "South 
America  To-day  and  To-morrow,"'  and 
Mr.  Henry  Collins  Walsh  a  graphic  and 
picturesque  account  of  a  caravan  trip 
through  Morocco. 

Bulletin   Notes 

A  DDITIONAL  firms,  as  follows,  will 
■^  allow  discounts  to  Travel  Club  mem- 
bers on  presentation  of  membership  cards  : 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

M.  Abraham,  1361  Fulton  St.,  Haberdasher, 
10%. 

Allison,  5024  Third  Ave.,  Furnisher  and  Hat- 
ter, 10%. 

C.  Ludwig  Baumann  &  Co.,  1449  Broadway, 
Furniture.    Terms,  10%;  Cash,  10%. 

Juell  Bie,  237  Columbia  St.,  Jeweler  and 
Watchmaker,  10%. 

L.  Brautman,  5811  Fifth  Ave.,  Jeweler,  10%. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Brooke,  868  Flatbush  Ave.,  Optom- 
etrist-Optician, 10%. 

Samuel  Cantor,  Inc.,  855  Broadway,  Tailor- 
Made  Cloaks  and  Suits,  5%. 

Cowperthwait  Co.,  Flatbush  Ave.,  near  Ful- 
ton St.,  House  Furnishings.  Terms.  5% ;  Cash, 
10%  and  5%. 

Wm.  Dangler,  70  Flatbush  Ave.     Main  store. 


Flatbush  Ave.  at  Third  Ave..  1020  Flatbush 
Ave.,  Fifth  Ave.,  at  75th  St.,  1351  Broadway  at 
Gates  Ave..  Millinerv  and  Furs,  10%. 

J.  B.  Doblin,  Fulton  and  Jay  Sts.,  Tailor.  10%. 

Chas.  W.  Fox,  4802  Fifth  Ave..  Tailor,  10% 

Samuel  Gelfand,  4222  Third  Ave.,  Cigars  and 
Cigarettes,  10%. 

Glass  &  Liberman,  5302  Fifth  Ave.,  Haber- 
dashers, 10%. 

H.  C.  Hansen,  727  Flatbush  Ave.,  Jeweler, 
10%. 

Harry  Herzog,  4624  Third  Ave.,  Hats,  Shoes, 
Furnishings,  10%. 

Jackson  Dress  Shop,  82  Flatbush  Ave.,  Coats, 
Suits  and  Dresses,  10%. 

H.  Jarre  &  Co.,  1200  Broadway,  Leather  Trav- 
eling Bags,  10%. 

Jaffee  &  Kass,  Dr.,  983  Gates  Ave.,  Ladies' 
Neckwear  Novelties,  5%. 

John  Johnston,  879  Flatbush  Ave.,  Men's  Fur- 
nishings and  Hats,  10%. 

Max  E.  Mangel.  5608  Fifth  Ave.,  Cigars,  10%. 

Joseph  Maresca  &  Son,  243  Columbia  St., 
Hardware,  Paints  and  Oils,  10%. 

National  Cycle  Co.,  1206  Broadway,  corner 
Van  Buren   St.,  All   High  Grade  Bicvcles,   5%. 

E.  P.  Nelson,  5517  Fifth  Ave.,  Pianos,  5%._ 

Olonoff  Truss  Co.,  590  Atlantic  Ave.,  Surgical 
and  Orthopaedic  Appliances,  15%. 

Phillips,  272  Fulton  St.  and  7  Clinton  St., 
Florists,  10%. 

A.  Rosenberg,  5304  Fifth  Ave.,  Dentist,  20%. 

A.  M.  Shutt,  281  Livingston  St.,  Optician,  10%.  ' 

B.  Senter,  5306  Third  Ave.,  Jeweler  and  Op- 
tician, 10%. 

Sontag  Bros.,  429  Fulton  St.,  Cigars.  107c- 

Dr.  S.  E.  Steinberg,  1201  Broadway,  Op- 
tometrist, 10%. 

The  Lyons',  1269-1271  Broadway,  Dry  and 
Fancy  Goods  Store,  10%. 

Henry  Wander,  850  Flatbush  Ave.,  Furrier, 
10%. 

Bernie  Woolf,  4908  Third  Ave.,  Merchant 
Tailor,  10%. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dr.  W.  J.  Buchanan,  2129  Ontario  St.,  Den- 
tist, 10%. 

Irvington,   N.  J. 

Oscar  Fliegauf,  1005  Springfield  Ave.,  Jeweler 
and  Optician,  10%. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Gordon,  1006-08-10  Springfield  Ave., 
Surgeon  Dentist,  10%. 

L.  Le  Grande  Johnson,  992  Springfield  Ave., 
Motorcycles,  Sporting  Goods  and  Bicycles,  10%. 

S.  H.  Neve,  1046  Springfield  Ave.,  Hardware, 
Paints  and  Oils,  10%. 

The  Clinton  Weekly,  1091  Clinton  Ave.,  10%. 

Frank  J.  Zrinko,  Clinton  Ave.  and  Grove  St., 
Druggist,  10%. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

R.  L.  Munger,  Madison  Building,  Photog- 
rapher, 10%. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Underwood,  Madison  Building, 
Osteopath,  10%. 

B.  F.  Wooding,  23  Madison  Building,  Chiro- 
practic, 10%. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Clinton  Tire  &  Vulc.  Wks.,  6  Elizabeth  Ave., 
Vulcanizers  and  Tire  Dealers,  10%. 

Geo.  M.  Judd,  779  Broad  St.,  Typewriters  and 
Supplies,  10%  (except  Corona  Typewriters  and 
Airdry  Machines). 

Warren  B.  Mitchell,  D.  O,  738  Broad  St.. 
Osteopathic  Physician,  10%. 

Public  Service  Tire  Co..  898  Broad  St.,  10%. 

M.  L.  Silberman,  99  Springfield  Ave.,  Op- 
tometrist, 10%. 

The  M.  &  M.  Supply  Co.,  172  Washington 
Ave.,  Auto  Supplies,  10%  (except  gasoline). 


New  York  City 

I  >,  I..  Altonburg  &  Co.,  Inc.,  86  Broad  St., 
Men's  Furnishings,  10%. 

Arje,  2  Stone  St.,  Tailor,  5%. 

Arthur  Studio,  17  W.  42d  St..  Portraits,  10%. 

Baumet,  61  W.  14th  St.,  Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Coats  and  Suits,  10%. 

B.  Beaber,  64  Lenox  Ave.,  between  113th  and 
114th  Sts.,  Furs,  10%. 

Berna  Art  Shop,  289  Fifth  Ave.,  10%  (except 
goods  sold  in  Wholesale  Department). 

-Maurice  Bernard,  28  Lenox  Ave.,  Tailor,  10%. 

Fred  Clartado,  353   Fifth  Ave.,  Tailor,   10%. 

Geo.  W.  Copp  Co.,  Inc.,  557  W.  54th  St.,  Auto 
Top  and  Body  Equiment,  10%. 

Cowperthwait  Co.,  782  Sixth  Ave.,  House  Fur- 
nishings.    Terms,  5% :  Cash,  10%  and  5%. 

Coyle  &  Krohn,  227  W.  51st  St.,  W.  S.  W. 
Tires,  10%. 

Day  Bros.,  404  Sixth  Ave.,  Furriers,  10%. 

Essnbee  Men's  Shop,  703  Eighth  Ave.,  Hab- 
erdasher, 10%. 

Philip  Freedman,  198  Lenox  Ave.,  Tailor,  10%. 

L.  Goodman  &  Son,  78  Broad  St.,  Tailors, 
10%. 

A.  T.  Harris,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  Clothier, 
10%. 

Joseph  the  Tailor,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  10%. 

Jacob  Landsberg.  11  W.  27th  St.,  Stationer 
and  Printer.  10%. 

Lorraine  Studio,  Inc.,  47  W.  42d  St.,  Portraits, 
10%. 

Dr.  Leo  Mandelstam,  143  W.  125th  St.,  Den- 
tist, 10%. 

Otto  A.  Menzel,  397  Lexington  Ave.,  Florist, 
10%. 

Park  Auto  Supply  Co.,  4  Lenox  Ave.,  Auto 
Accessories,  Tires,  Tubes,  Oils  and  Greases,  10%. 

Pennsy  Men's  Shop,  424  Seventh  Ave.,  Men's 
Furnishings,  10%. 

Ramm's  Flower  Shop,  350  Madison  Ave., 
Florist,  10%. 

David  Schwartz,  16  and  17  Bible  House,  Third 
Ave.,  corner  8th  St.,  Trunks,  Bags  and  Leather 
Goods,  5%. 

_  Shapgold    Printing   Co.,   4   W.   26th    St.,    Sta- 
tioners and  Printers.  10%. 

Shechter,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  Tailor,  10%. 

Sunshine  &  Felner,  1213  Broadway,  Tailors, 
10%. 

The  Acme  Press,  13  West  31st  St.,  Stationers 
and  Printers,  10%. 

The  Chic  Shop,  711  Eighth  Ave.,  Lingerie, 
Hosiery,  Waists,  10%. 


An  Invitation  to  Non-members 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Club, 
but  are  interested  in  its  objects  and  privi- 
leges and  would  like  further  information 
relative  to  membership  mail  this  coupon 
to  the  Secretary. 


Secretary,  Travel  Club  of  America, 

Union  Square  North,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  information  about  the 
Travel  Club  of  America  and  membership 
application  blank. 


Name   .  . . 

Address 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  YORK 

A  New  York  home  for  those  who  want  the 
best  that  New  York  can  provide — and  a  worthy 
newcomer  to  the  ranks  of  the  world's  hotels 
that  are  most  famous  with  the  discriminating. 

Convenient  to  everything — shopping,  theat- 
rical and  business  districts.  Opposite  Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal,  Seventh  Ave.,  32nd  to  33rd  Sts. 

The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World 

Roy  Carruthers,  Resident  Manager 

Operated  under  the  same  general  management  asHOTELS  STATLER, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis 
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Buying  Power  ■+■ 


MARK  TWAIN  said:  "You  can't  always  tell  by 
the  length  of  a  frog's  legs  how  far  he  can  jump." 
By  the  same  token  it  is  not  always  the  largest 
circulation  that  brings  home  the  most  "Bacon." 
FORTY  THOUSAND  picked  business  Lead- 
ers, representing  vast  Commercial,  Industrial 
and  Financial  Interests,  means  Buying  Power 
Plus — such  is  the  circulation  of 

THE 

ROTARIAN 

The  Magazine  of  Service 


OFFICIAL   PUBUCATION   OF   THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION   OF  ROTARY   CLUBS 


Eastern  Representative 

Wells  W.  Constantine 

31  East  17th  St.,  New  York 


Advertising  Manager 

Frank  R.  Jennings 

910  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Siberia  Prepares  for  the  Future 


ip  VEN  before  the  war  people 
were  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  untold  possibili- 
ties lay  in  the  practically  un- 
touched stretches  of  Siberia. 
Then  came  the  war  and  all  im- 
provements ceased,  but  curiously 
enough,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  districts,  Siberia  has  not 
suffered  from  Bolshevism  as 
much  as  has  European  Russia, 
and  already  plans  are  being  made 
to  develop  the  country  through 
transportation  by  sea  and  land 
which  shall  open  to  the  world 
the  rich  mines  and  mineral  de- 
posits and  the  miles  of  farming 
and  timber  land. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Siberia  had  been  retarded  in 
its  efforts  at  expansion  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  line  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  pro- 
vided the  only  means  of  handling 
all  traffic.  The  absence  of  branch 
lines  has  hindered  the  full  utili- 
zation of  the  tremendous  natural 
resources  there  and  the  people 
have  had  no  way  of  sending  their 
produce  to  markets,  thus  having 
little  incentive  to  farm  the  rich 
lands.  The  country  has  there- 
fore been  but  sparsely  settled, 
the  villages  being  closely  huddled 
together  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
territory  along  the  railway  line 
and  near  the  banks  of  rivers  on 
which  a  few  steamers  have  plied 
during  the  summer  months  when 
the  ice  has  melted.  In  1916  the 
commission  on  railways  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Finance 
submitted  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  branch  railway 
lines  so  urgently  needed,  and  al- 
though the  Revolution  in  Russia 
has  entirely  changed  conditions, 
nevertheless  construction  of 
some  of  the  work  has  actually 
been  commenced. 

Expansion  by  railroad  in  the 
Siberian  northeast  is  especially 
advocated  by  the  gold-mining 
interests  as  there  are  said  to  be 
very  promising  gold-fields  in  this 
region  which  have  already  been 
partly  exploited,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  transportation.  An- 
other proposed  route  in  this  sec- 
tion would  open  up  large  fishing 
industries.  But  as  each  of  these 
routes  would  have  to  be  laid  over 
difficult  mountain  passes,  de- 
tailed surveys  must  be  made  be- 
fore the  final  decision.  Plans 
are  also  being  made  for  develop- 
ing the  water  power  of  the  coun- 
try by  dredging  and  enlarging 
harbors  and  channels  and  build- 
ing vessels  that  will  be  especially 
adapted  to  this  peculiar  type  of 
navigation,  where  ice  must  be 
contended  with.  Even  if  in  some 
places  the  shipping  could  not  be 
carried  on  during-  the  cold  win- 
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ter    months,     it     would     relieve 
much   of   the    freighting  on  the 
railway    lines    in    the    summer. 
This  would  be  of  special  impor- 
tance since  it  would  open  up  val- 
uable  timber   lands.      De   Castri 
Bay    could    be    easily    connected 
with  the  Amur  River  by  a  short 
canal,  and  the  Bay  forms  a  natu- 
ral coaling  station  between  Nik- 
olaifsk  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Bay  also  has  oyster  banks, 
and   canning   factories   could   be 
established,   while    to    the   north 
there  are  excellent  herring  fisher- 
ies.   Indeed,  only  when  commun- 
ication with  the  coast  is  estab- 
lished can  the  gold-fields  and  the 
copper    and    silver-zinc    deposits 
be  profitably  worked.     From  the 
timbering    point    of    view,    the 
Datta  River  has  a  good  prospect 
of    developing    a    large    export 
business.      In   this    same    region 
Imperial  Harbor  could  be  made 
one    of    the    most    commodious 
ports  in  the  world,  and  while  at 
present    it    is    closed    from    De- 
cember until  April  by  ice,  with 
the  help  of  a  small  ice-breaker  it 
might   be   kept   open   the   whole 
year.    To  the  south  iron  and  coal 
fields  would  be  opened  and  de- 
veloped   with    the    establishment 
of  railway  and  water  lines,   St. 
Olga  and  America  Bay  being  the 
most  important  stations  for  this. 
Plans  for  the  South  Siberian 
Railway  are  already  being  made. 
It  is  to  run  from  the  European 
Russian  border,  across  the  Kir- 
ghiz steppes  to  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  Altai  railway,  and 
from    this    main    branch    other 
branches   will  be  constantly  ex- 
tended.     When    completed    the 
total  of  this  South  Siberian  rail- 
way   will    be    over    a    thousand 
miles.     Already  loans  are  being 
negotiated  and  rails   shipped  to 
begin  the  undertaking.   Fourteen 
branches    of    this    railway    have 
been  planned,  each  of  which  will 
open  the  means  of  transportation 
for  some  special  product,  such  as 
cattle,  in  the  north ;  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  in  the  cen- 
tral region;  gold  and  furs  in  the 
Lena  Valley;  timber  in  Tobolsk, 
and    wheat    in    the    grain    lands 
which  would  soon  be  cultivated. 
There  are  also  plans   for  a  line 
to   connect   with  the  Mongolian 
border,  in  order  to  tap  the  cara- 
van trade  across  the  Gobi  Desert. 
It  may  therefore  be  expected 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
carry    out    the    construction    of 
those  lines  most  urgently  needed. 
The  present  unsettled  conditions 
naturally  render  this  difficult,  but 
as  soon  as  the  main  railway  line 
begins  working  efficiently  again 
and  the  rolling  stock  is  enlarged 
the  project  will  be  begun  on  a 
large  scale. 


A    Wonderful  Art   Work 
JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 

PICTURES  OF 
WAR  WORK 
IN  AMERICA 

35  plates.  Lithograph  on  cover.  $2.00  net. 
Reproductions  of  a  series  of  lithographs 
of  Munition  Works,  Shipyards,  etc..  made 
by  him  with  the  permission  and  authority  of 
the  U.  S.  Government.  With  Notes  and  an 
Introduction  by  the  artist.  It  has  been 
given  few  men,  outside  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, to  see  what  is  being  done  by  Munition 
Plants.  These  drawings  are  a  permanent 
record  of  the  remarkable  activities  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Pennell's  leadership,  both 
in  black  and  white  illustrations  and  in 
lithography,  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  this  series.  This  book  is  truly  an  art 
"masterpiece"  and  those  who  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  original  litho- 
graphs will  prize  these  splendid  reproduc- 
tions. 


LEADERSHIP 
AND  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

By  UEUT.-COL.  L.  C.  ANDREWS.  U.S.A. 

Fits  the  pocket.  Limp  leather,  $2.00  net. 
Limp  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Leadership  is  the  indispensable  quality  to 
advancement  in  the  army.  Thousands  of 
officers  will  be  needed.  This  is  practically 
the  only  American  book  that  gives  practical 
advice  on  how  to  handle  men,  how  to  train 
them  and  how  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
discipline  and  morale  necessary — prepared 
for  beginners  and  civilians. 


NEW  FICTION 

THE 

APPLE-TREE 

GIRL 

The  Story  of  "Little  Miss  Moses,"  Who  Led 

Herself  Into  the  Promised  Land.      By 

GEORGE  WESTON 

Frontispiece    in    color    and    5    other  illustra- 
tions.    Decorated  cloth.     In  a  sealed 
packet.     $1.00  net. 
Altogether    winning,    bright    and    lovable 
Charlotte    Marlin    carves    a    career    out    of 
practically    nothing.       She    planned    a    great 
campaign    to    overcome    her    unfortunate   en- 
vironment:     including     nothing     less     than 
three,    what   seemed   at   the   time,    impossible 
sums.       Her    method    of    accomplishing    her 
sums   will   amuse  and   delight   you  as   it   did 
the  honest  Dr.   Kennedy  and  the  rich  Perry 
Graham. 


VICKY  VAN 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Frontispiece  and  jacket  in  color  by  Cayle 
Hoskins.  $1.35  net. 
Versatile  Miss  Wells  has  hit  the  high 
spot  in  this  fascinating  detective  yarn. 
There  is  humor  and  love,  thrills  and  a  real 
mystery.  We  have  read  "Curved  Blades" 
and  liked  it,  "The  Mark  of  Cain"  and 
liked  it,  but  "VICKY  VAX"  beats  them 
all.  Fleming  Stone,  the  master  detective, 
now  ably  assisted  by  the  irrepressible 
Fibsy,  the  office  boy  who  played  his  part 
so  well  in  the  famous  "Mark  of  Cain" 
case,    finally   solves   the   mystery. 


THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Our   New  Possessions  and  the  British  Islands 

By  THEODOOR  DE  BOOY  and  JOHN  T.  FAR1S 

Profusely  illustrated  and  with  five   maps  especially  prepared  for  this  uork 

,       ,  .  $3.00  net 

in  the  most  interesting  manner  this  volume  tells  the  general  render  the  in- 
tending  visitor    to    the    Islands    and    the    investor    looking    for    possible    bu 

openings,    what   he    wishes   to    know    regarding    these    new    - 

°™enr'>:'l,c    Danish    West    Indies,    recently    purchased    by    on,    Governmei 
J-3.U00.000.     It  does  not  confine  itself— as  do  so  many  b... 

to  the  larger  and  best  known  towns,  but  covers  the  whole  scope  of  these  Islands 
and   trom   persona     experience.      It   is  a   book   of    the    present    and    ol 
be  looked  for  in   the   future. 

Those   who   respond   quickly   to   the   lure   of   the  mysterious   will    find    pleasure 
in   the  pages  of  this   work,   and   the   practical   man,   who  very    properly   demands 
show  me      must   be  impressed   by    the   style.      Others   who    like    to    read    romantic 
incidents  and   interesting  legends  will   take  a   particular  delight  in   both   the 
and  beautiful   pictures  which   illustrate  it.      Many   who   read   this  unusual   volume 
ot  travel  will   desire  to  follow  in   the  way   marked  out   for   them.      For   such   there 
is   a   chapter   devoted   to   methods   of    reaching   the   Island,    clothing    to    be    worn 
and  the  dozens  of  other  questions  the  reader  will  ask.     Finally,  that   the   Stui 
of  the  book  may   be  fully   informed  about   the   Virgin   Island   group  a^   a   wl 
there  is  a  chapter  on  Tortola  and  its  sister  Islands,  over  which   (lies   the   British 
nag.     The  fine  maps  for  location,  as  above  mentioned,  are  an  invaluable  aid 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

in  a  recent  address  described  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way   project    as    "The    Heart    of    the    Matter." 

THE  WAR  AND 
THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Present  Conflict 
By  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

VALUABLE    AID  14   illustrations  and  a  map.      Cloth,  $1.50  net 

New  York  Herald:  "Many  perplexing  aspects  of  the  great  world  war  are 
to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Near  East  question.  For  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  this  far-reaching  issue  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  serious  student 
will  hnd  valuable  aid  in  'The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway.'  In  this  compre- 
hensive work  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  gives  a  clear  and  exhaustive  exposition  of 
the  subject,  a  political  and  economic  outline  of  the  present  involved  situation. 
Dr.  Jastrow  gives  us  the  East  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  new  East  of 
the  wireless." 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  A.  MONTGOMERY 

PROFESSOR  OF  HEBREW,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Octavo.  450  pages.  $2.50  net 
Each  religion  which  has  influenced  the  world's  history  is  treated  in  this 
volume  by  a  specialist.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious History  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  true  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  great  religions  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  book  than  this.  It  is  an  authoritative  and  stimulating  volume.  The 
authors  have  aimed  at  the  truth  that  the  religion  of  a  race  is  its  highest  cul- 
tural expression.  The  ideals  and  the  significance  in  modern  life  of  certain  great 
religions  are  presented  with  directness  and  accuracy.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Early  Philadelphia:   Its  People, 
Life  and  Progress 

By  HORACE  MATHER  LIPPINCOTT 

120  illustrations.  Octavo.  Decorated  cloth.  Boxed,  $6.00  net 
A  Limited  Edition 
The  city  of  many  institutions,  and  unimpeached  traditions  is  presented  in 
its  varying  aspects  by  one  who  knows  the  people  of  today  and  yesterday.  The 
public  places  with  the  learned  institutions,  the  unique  sporting  life,  the  financial 
ana  business  concerns,  the  social  clubs  and  associations  are  written  of  in  a 
way  that  will  make  the  book  a  fund  of  valuable  information  to  all  who  are 
interested   in   the  beginnings   of   America. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS 

117   illustrations  and  a  map.      Demi   octavo.      Decorated  cloth.      $4.00  net 
The  old  roads  out  of  Philadelphia  are  the  most  historic  in  America.      Profuse 
illustrations  and   suggestive   text  mark  the  book  as  a  prize   for  the  automohilist, 
walker  and   historian.      Such   names  as   the   Battle   of   Brandywine,   Valley   Forge 
and   Militia    Hill   suggest    the    fascination   of   the    subject.      The   author    [ire-. 
the  past  and   the  present   of  ten   of   the   great   highways. 


OVER  THE 
THRESHOLD 
OF  WAR 

By  NEVIL  MONROE  HOPKINS.  Ph.D. 
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THE  SUBMARINE 
IN  WAR  AND 
PEACE 

Its    Development   and    Possibilities 

By  SIMON  LAKE,  M.  I.,  N.  A. 

About  80  illustrations  on  all  phases  and 
uses  of  the  Submarine.  $3.00  net. 
The  author  has  achieved  international 
fame  as  an  inventor,  especially  along 
marine  lines.  In  this  most  entertaining 
volume  he  covers  the  whole  subject  clearly 
and  satisfactorily.  It  is  packed  with  infor- 
mation of  equal  use  to  the  general  reader 
and  to  the  deep  thinker,  who  is  especially 
interested  in  the  scientific  side  of  Subma- 
rines. 


OVER  HERE 

By  HECTOR  MAC  QUARRIE 

Lieutenant  Royal  Field  Artillery 
Author  of  "How  to  Lire  at  the  Front" 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net. 
Lieutenant  MacQuarrie,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent giving  his  time  and  services  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
and  is  lecturing  throughout  the  country,  has 
written  in  "OVER  HERE"  his  impres 
of  America,  both  serious  and  sprightly.  A 
choice  book  for  Americans  who  think. 


THE 

HOME  GARDEN 

By  EBEN  E.  REXFORD 

Patriots'  Edition.  Profuselv  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 
This  new  handy  edition  is  just  the  volume 
needed  by  all  who  wish  to  raise  vegetables 
and  small  fruits.  Complete  instructions  with 
excellent  illustrations  show  just  how  to  do 
things. 


OUR  TREES 

AND  HOW 

TO  KNOW  THEM 

By  ARTHUR  I.  EMERSON  and 
CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

New  Edition.      149  Illustrations.     $3.50  net. 
The    authors    have    included    in    this    new 
edition    much    important    material. 
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